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(First Edition) 


The A*In-i Akbari is the third volume of the Akbar- 
naraa, by Shaykli Abu ’l-Ihizl, and is bv far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
l eader, and the reigns of Rabar, the Nur kings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the Arin-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the 
(IHn (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A* in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There arc also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
res] >ec t i v cly belong. 

The liftli book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatieal sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abu d-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

1 11 the A ft In, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the AMn the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A c in stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A^in was laid under contribution. Le Fere 
Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in his Description 
Geographique de V Indostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akberi'\ 
of which in 1800 lie issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given, the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A*Infrom uncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of nativo writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A*in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu ’1-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Akbarndmah and the A t in. His love of truth and his 
correctness of information art' apparent on every page of 
the book, which lie wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom. 
Abh ’1-Eazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
perhaps not a ; hasty perusal, of the Akharndmuh will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, avc shall find that, Avhile lie praises, he does so infinitely 
less and with mu'eh more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — we may pardon Abu T-Eazl 
when he praises because ho finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than 1 at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
J ext, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. 

1 am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A'ih, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
(Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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the execution of the work ; and to Col. H. Yule, O.B., and 
to E. Roberts, Esq., of the Do vet on College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

T have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. 1 have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting sonic of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be? found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove* them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than 1 
myself aim 

11. BL0C11EANN. 

('AicriTA Madrasah 

s /a d Septan l>et , I* SI. 




PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION OF BLOCH MANN'S TRANSLATION 

OF TEIE 

AlN-I akbari 

Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation lias for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society cf Bengal lias asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
are my own. 


Felsted Bl RY, 

Fees ted, Es^kx. 
1VV. 
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FIRST VOLUME 

or THK 

AM XI- AKBARi , . 

Plates I to III. The Workmen oe the Mint, }>. IS. 

I, 2 . Preparation of at id* — ,'l Washing of ashes — 1, 0, 10, 12, melting and lelming - 

f>. Weighing — -0, S. Making of plates 
7. Woik of the p. 22 —11 Kngiaung -12. The StlhaJu , p 22. 

Plvie rV. The Impkui \l (\mp (p. 50). 

n, f>, r, i/, /, (j, loads and ba/ars. “ The pmu ipal ba/ar is laid out into 44 tin' 
foi m of a w ide street, i nn nine thnmgh tin* w hole e\tent of the ai my, now on the 
right, no\\ on the left, of tin* l)iwan-i khas- ” -lit nut r 
1 The Imperial Hai cm ('linhidan-i njhnl) At the light hand side is the /o nMuijana 
Mntr.il , vnir p. AO. 

2. Open spaee with a canopy ( ^Itnnuf'nm). 
lb Pi i\ ate Audiem e I bill ( hhc in-i IJifi s s). p IS. 

4 The meal (.amp light, (nL<r <h>/ n), j> A2 

“ The wpnu if-dir resembles .1 loft v mast of a ship, but is \eiy slender, and 
takes down in t hr et* pie< es. It- is lived towaids the kind's ipiaileis, near tin 1 t< nt 
tailed A nqnt -huir, and dining the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top 'This light IS \ e i \ useful, foi lt- ill. IV be seen when e\eiy objei t is enveloped 
in impenetrable daikne-s 'To this spot pm sons who lose their wav resort, < it In i 
to pass tin' nielli set me from all danger of lobbi is, oi to lesume their seaieli aftei 
then own lodgings 'The name 4 \<pia< y die mav be translatid ‘ Light ot 
I Teau n ’ the lantern when at a distance appealing like a .stai.” llnnnr. 
b. The A 'n<iqntn l.hnnn, pp Pk AO. 

\ H, or di-Lim e from the 1 laiem to the tamp Light 1 ,.A30 \ aids ; 

AC -.TOO raids, ]) Pk 

0 T’he house where the saddles weie kept (Jn Uinnn). 

7. The Im]>enal st.ibles (nfnhnl) 

5 Tents of t he superintendents and overseers of the -tables. 

Ik Tents of the clerk of the elephant stabk s 

10. The Imperial Ofhee (thiftnr). 

II. Tent for palkis and ratts. 

12. Artillery tent {tnp-lhfnm) 

13 'Lent where the hunt in l; hopirds wen* kept (• hiln-lhnnn). 

11. Thes Tents of Marvam Makaiu ( Vhlur’s motherl, (bdbadan Begum 1 1 1 mn'i \ nil's 

sist< r, j). 10), and Prime Pain .11; p. P.k 
lo The tents of Sultan Salim (Jah.lngii ), to the right <>1 tin Imperial 11 nem 

10. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imp* nil Harem, p AO. 

17. Store rooms and workshops (hw/ulnt) 

IS. Tent for keeping basins ( >lftn!,chi-khunn ). 

10 Tent for tile perfumes {khuMibii-lhnnn) 

20 Tent for storing mattress {toshnlc-khana) 
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*21. 'JVnt for the tailors, ete. 

‘22. Wardrobe (knrLi/araq-Uiann), p !M 

23. 'Pent for llie lamps, < andles, oil, etc. (chbwjh-lh/ina). 

21. Tent -i for keepmi' fredi (Jan^e-* water (ahddr-lhfina), p. 37. 

23 Ti nt for making \harhnt and other dunks. 

20 T< nt for storing j> in h avps 

27 'lent foi stormy fi mt (mnn Lhdna). 

28 Tint foi t lie Imperial plate (nldh-Urina) 

211. The Imperial kit* lien {mn'hnlh) 

30 The Imperial Oakery (ndiihd-Ur'ina). 

31 Store room for spices (lunr j-l,hjnn) 

32 The | m pm ial uuard 

33 The Annul (tjnr-lJi/ina) 

3 1. Women’s apartment s 
33 to 11. ( In ud h< use- 

I sound about, the whole the noble- and Wansabdars with their contingents, 
plti bed t hen tents. 

1 he km,* -i pn\ate tints ate surrounded by small Lanai* (qan'i f s*, standing 
sueens), o| the height ot a m in, some lined with MuMilipatam chint/., worked 
o\n w i* h lloweis of a hundii d dilTerent kinds, and otheis with figured satin, 
duoiated with diep silk(*n fnmm-’’ -lUnurr. I5*»r liter's description of the 
Im|ierial < amp (-croud let t» r, d it«*d bailor, 23th February, 1003). agrees with 
minute det ul with the abmi 

1*0 vi’K V. ( 'wm.KsruMc^, p 50 

1 Double i mile-tick (du^h] i hi) -2. Fancy candlestick with pmeons — 3 Single 
e i n< Lb -t i< k ( v il dnilhji) 

4. 1 he I hi, du/'i, or Farnpdi^ht , i nlr pi iv, Xo 4. 

PbATF VI. I hi: Kxipfror A k it \ it WOitsmps Kirk, p. 50. 

In fmnl of \kbar twelve eamlles arc placed, and the singer of sweet melodies s, n -s 
tti the prame of ( lod. as merit ioned on p .'> | , 1 t> if 

TI." far,.-, of fhr r,n|.r,o. ,u„l (hr -mrrr .,rr 1,-ft blank. 1,1 arror, lane with (he 
Wuhan. tna.lan ,1,-l.kr to paint hio-„-.,ra „f Inn,,.., ot., brim., or abmr the oa.tli 
l he emperor -.its in tin* portion . ill ,1 du:n,r, 

PbAl'i: \ (I TltRONKS, p. 5*2 

1, 2 I hlTerent kinds of thtone- \ainan /) with pillows (mis, ml) to lean against 
the roval uinbrelli (Jiati), ml the foot-tool { w„ dah). 

PbviF \ Iir. Tin-: Xu)()\k\ Kh\v\, p 5*2. 

1. ( unbals (via;) 2 'Hie lanze dium [knmihfn or damdina) 3, t, 3 The 
Karann -0 l’ho Sum,} -7 'I’lu* Hindi .shorn] -8 'Pin* Xnfn 'Hie Snujh or 
horn -10. 'l’ho Xaqqdta*. J ’ 

Pfatk IX. Thf Kxsicxs or Royxt.ty. p. 52. 

1. The Jhandd, or Indian tla-j ** The lb>al standard of the eroat, Mo u ml u a 

('otichant Lion shadowing pail of the holy of a sun ” Tt rru. 

2. The Kandaha 

3. S a i/a ban or \Jfdh</ir. 

I. The Turn, ,„lo., (f.om tl.r TurkiS. or lo.jh, a liar, an.l I „m„n or lumCn a 
dnision of ten thousand). 

3 . The Chair, or (red) royal umbrella, 
tb A *dandaid. or Sahim. 
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7. The Chntitoq. As Abu T-Ka/1 says that this standard is sninlh t than tin- pie- 
ceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chutintoq , fiom the 
Turkish chutur , oi chut Ft r , short. The ilag is adorned with bunches of hair 
(qitUls) taken from tlie tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 

axes X and XI. The Imperiu, Texts, p. 51. 

Plate X . — The three tents on the top, comiheming with the left, aie (1) the 
Shanty Finn , (2) A yaldait KJuwjdh, or tent of one door, (.‘1) the DFtdaiJ, oi tent ol 
two doors , p. .17, S. Rolled up o\er the door is the thigh ; p. 2db, A c in SS. 

Below these three tents, is the Stud patda and CulFil-bFir , pp. 17. 57. At the foot of 
the plate is the Xant-gua (pi. dew’-eatcher), with eaipet and pillo\t (nuisnad) , p. I s 
Plate XL — On the top, the bfwjdh , p. 5.1. Below it, on the left, is the Co Fishiyanu 
Manzily or two-stoned house , ude I’l. I\*, No 1 At tl\e window of the upper stoiv, 
the empeior showed himself ; tide Index, daisan, and jharoka. To the light of this 
two-stoned tent, is the t'hFdnn liFucati (as the wool ought to be spelt, fiom tholnn, 
wooden, and iFniati, a scjuaie tent), p 56. Below it, the common conn al tent , 
tied to pet's stuck in the piouml, heme it is calk'd tuntndFi:, with one ti nt pole 
[yah-sui tnjha, fiom the Tuikish <« unigh , or suiFigh, a tent pole). 

Below is a /anundoz with two poles (d Ft sm ughit) At the bottom of the plate, 
to the It ft is the Mawlal, p. ,1b ; and to the light, the <i AjFi t ihI, p 56. 

.ate XII. Weapons, p. 1 Id. 

The numbeis in br.u kefs icfer to the numlieis on pp I 17 io 1 If) 

1 . 'The swoid, sham '•la r ( l ) 

2. The st i audit- swoid, IfnnlFi (2) 

3. \\a. r Tlie [pipti t cov'i (d). 

1. The broad dagger, pnndhnt (1) 

5 The bent dancer, Uianjar (5). 

6 The pun Ihfik , or eui\ed daggei (7) 

7. The bent knife, hah (8). 

S The jhFudnra, or lultless daggei ( ( )). 

0 r The LatFna , a lone and nanow dancer (10) 

10. The nutsiiiL ninth [am stay moth ’), a shoit and nanow daggei (II) 

1 1. The bow , lamFin ( 1 2). 

12. Id. The small bow and arrow’, 5/TAs/i laniFui and tii (Id). 

1 hr. Arrow. 

1 [h The pmkFinbish , or anow -diawer (10) 

1.1. The ipmer, furbish (lb), 
lb. The lance, neza (20). 

17. The Hindustani lame. Urn chin i (21) 

18 'The sab, or bioad-headed lance (22) 

10, 20. The s iinithi (2d) and srbna (2t). 

21 . The shnshbnr , or club. This l b< be\e to be the eonec t name (instead of s hash par), 
from shush, lungs, and hur, tearing 
22 The axe, tahar. 

2d. The dub, quiz (25). On p. 117, No. 29, the word pn/Fizi has been tiaiulated 
by “ club", and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS call" piya/i " a long knife, with straight back, ending m .i point. 
2t The pointed axe, yighnnl , l i e. t row-lull (dO). 

25. The chalar (wheel) and humla (dl). 

26. The double axe, talnir-zFighndl (32). 

p ZFnjh a name largely applied to a diaiigh, crow jackdaw and magpie P ] 
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21. The turanjnla (Ml). 

28. Tin* knife, bird (51). 

Platk X 1 1 r. Wkapuvs (continual), }>. 118- 

20. The rjnpti Lard, nr knife (<>ner;ilr<l in a stick («T>). 

50 T’ho whip, hi bird (50) 

51 'The < lasp knife, (hi'fii (‘My. 

52 A h<nv, 1 1 n ^ t r mi'' 

55 The how for « lay bullets, bnntha, or Kanrin-i fjumha (38). 

51 'I’lie, tube, nr p< ,i shooter, Infai-i dnhdn 1 (40). 

.'5b. The pn s hllhdr,( 1 1 ) 

:jr> A 1 Hire ( ailed ,j t , ih-Ludia, i e a knot uni.n eller (13). 

.'57. 'The Lhjir-I main, ie ,tish-spino (11) 

58 The slnnr, ipddiuti ( lb) 

The 'j(i/bi<j, or for ^indine eh phants ( 10). 

10 'The shield, s ipar n ( 17) 

11 Anothei kind of slm Id, tlhdl ( IS). 

Id The plain (.me shield, pitfui, or phnti (bO) 

415. 'The liidiin t, duhahjha (.12) 

41. The f/h in/h it ini, a mid mat. for ln.nl and body, in one piece (5b). 

45 The helmet, with protiition for the neck, zuih LuJdh (bl). 

40. 'The mailed 4 oat, zmh (57) 

17 T’lie maile<l (oat, with bieist plate, hwfhn (58) 

4S. An armour for (best, ami body, jndmn (50) 

40. 'The breast and bark-plates, char a* uni ((>(>) 

Pl,VFF XIV. WEAPONS AND AltMOUtS |). 118. 

50 The mat, with plates and helmet, /, >thi (01) 

51. An annoui of the kind (.died w"n/r/i (t>2). 

5 2. A lony ro.it worn out the aimour, tirnprlha (05). 

515. An non mask, < fuhrah .inh-i dhani (05) 

51 A ( h ml it t worn out the armour, rfutuhpid ((>7) 

55 The leny ylou*. dtuhcami (OS) 

50 The small one is the nn>:au/i ahani, oi non st«n kilty (71), ami the large ono 
t hn ltd (0'») 

57. The lap in, or b pun, a mailed rouumy fm the h.n k of the home (72) 

58, 50. The mini i lap' in, the «( mlt out wlm h tin* pitaedniy u put (75) 

00 'The qtifihtpr, or head pioti<hon fot the hoist* (71). 

01. The Kan I ha nddia (70). 

02. The roeket, Kin (77) 

Pi , atk XV. Aku\k*s Mvciiink rou (Ykwim; (Irxs, p. US , rule p. 1 2*2, 
ASn .‘>8, or the 1st Hook. 

PhATK XVI. 1 1 \U\KSS I OR lloltSKS. p 111 : A^ttl ;Y_\ p. lid. 

Pb\TK XVII. ( i \ MKS. p oil 

The upper tiyuie shows t ho bond for i'hanpar, p .‘515, and the lower tiyure is the 
board for the (’handal Mamlal game Noth boards were made ot all m/cs , some were 
made of inlaid stone*, on the yround in an open mint \atd. as m Fathpur Sikri, and 
sla\e yuls weie used instead of pieees. 'Fhe plueis at ("hand il Mandal sat on the 
yround, round the ( ueumlen nee. ono plaxcr at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 

[ l Tnftd i diihan, blowpipe. — 1\) 
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OF 

S H A Y K H A B U L - F A Z I. T Y\ L LA AT T 

Shaykh Abu ’l-Fazl, Akbars minister and friend, was born at 
Agra on the Gth Muharrani, 958, 1 during the reign of Plain Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaykh 
Musa, Abu T-Fa/l's fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth ecnturv of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Bel Tn “ this pleasant 

village ’ , Shaykh Musa s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Shaykh Khizr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by (lod, are known to the world for not knowing it; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmlr, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaykh, which all the members of the family Imre, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaykh Mubarak, Abu ‘l-Kazl's father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shavkh Kln/r's eldest child ; several children 
had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing at the birth ol 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the ble-ssed, m allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone, 
before bless those born after them, and pray to (lod for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

Shaykh Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant- proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaykh ^Atan ( U A , who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where lie lived 
in the service of Shaykh Sfdar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view' of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once, more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

1 I lth .January, 1 1 . 
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distress, mid ;t famine which broke out at the same time stretched 
numbers of t he inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Xagor only Mubarak and his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and laying the foundation 
of those encyclopedia! attainments for which lie afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and •vij.it the great teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him in Ins native town, where he continued his studios, 
guided by the te.ielmlgs of the great, saint Khwaja Ahr.Tr, 1 to which 
Ins attention Ji.nl been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about flic same tune 1 he Malden disturbances broke out. 
Mubarak earned out his wish, and went, to Al.imadabad in (Jujardt, 
either attracted hy the fame of the town itself, or hy that of the shrine 
of >"* count I'vinan, Ahmad of Khattu.- In Ahmadabad he found a 
second father in the learned Sliaykh Abu 'l-Fa/.l, a khatib, or preacher, 
from Kay, min, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
repnt at ion, as Sli.n kh M'mar of Tattah and Sliaykh Yusuf. After a stay of 
sex era I vears, he i< turned to 1 1 industfin, and settled, on the titli Muhar- 
ram, on the left hank of the .lamim.i. opposite Agra, near the 
Ch.irlugh \ ilia,' 1 which I hi bar had limit, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly M.r Kafif M Dfn Safawi of Injf, (Shiraz),' among whose 
'hsnples Mill hum k took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak's 
,w< ; rl,1, ' st wms ' s,MV Mi -'bfi bFavz < and, four rears later, Sliaykh Abu 
I I*. i/I, were born Miih.irnk had now lea-lied the age of lilt v, and resolved 
1,1 r,n,n " •'< Vu'M, the capital of the empire; nor did the years ol 
ext r.ionlmarv dioughl which piece, ted the first year of Akhar's reign, 
: "" 1 ,1 "' dre.ullnl plague, which m ilii.-, hroke out m Agra and caused a 
great dispemmn among the population incline him to settle elsewhere, 

, mm ns, ill! v ol learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
la 'f 1,1 ,I,M1 'I'W and displayed .(self m the education he 

gave Ins sons; and the til,. 1 1 piety with which Abu T-Fazl in numerous 
passages ol Ins woiks speaks ol h,s lather, and the testimony of hostile 
"'iters as bad. i.oiii, leave nodowht that it was Mubarak's eomprehensive- 


! ■" -’"'ll I. Vie. L'utli l-vi,n„,v U-K) 

,,f Kha,,ri 1 

, t 4'' a, " r " :Hh ' " r Xfiraf ' h5n " » n„u called the IU, n 

4 Born \ h. 1 VW. or \ n. ir»47. \ »</,• p. r,|S. 
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ness that laid in Abu 1-Favz and Abu 1-Fazl the found, it ion of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent. anti-Isl.mntic views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes ot Akbar's 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before a.h. 9().‘h during the Afghan rule, Shavkh Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, !md which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of tin* tenth eenturv. 
r lhe movement was suggested by the approach ol the first millennium 
of Islam. According to an often piloted propheev, the latter da vs of 
Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, winch on reaching its climax is to lx* followed bv the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdi, “the Lord of the period, 1 who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness, ('lirist also is to appear ; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the d ay of judgment w ill commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Ihiwzat 11 1 A.imma. a Persian w ork on the lives ot the t w cl\ e I mams, 2 
has the following passage - 

Muslim, Abu |)a e fid, NisaJ, Bayhaip, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet, once said, 
‘‘ Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Pa tuna (the Prophet's daughter and wife of ^A IT)/’ And Ahmad. Abu 
DaMld, Tirnnzi. and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at souk* other 
time said, “ When of time one day shall be left, Bod shall raise up a man 
from among mv descendants, who shall till the world w ith just a c, j list as 
before him the world was full of oppression and again. “The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further. 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
“ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my familv. eight and nine wars.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has alreadv come into the 
world and exists at present: his patronymic is Abu '1-Qasim, and his 
epithets are “the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi. the expected, the Lord 


1 Sahih-i 7iirnan. Jl<> is the 12th Imam. 'Flu* fust <I»-\on suerreded t ho Prophet. 
‘Mahdi’ (which in India is wrongly pronnuinrd Mrhndi. ‘■nurtle") means “ guided ", 
Hadi means “ a guide ” 

2 Hv Say\id 9Izzat ^ All, son of Sa\\id Fir ‘Ali of RaHiilpur Lithographed at Lakhnati 
A u. 1271, 144 pp , royal Svo 
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of the age". In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surraman-raa 
(ne;ir ILighdad) on the 25rd Ramazan, 258, and in 205 he came to his 
Sardabu (prop, “a cool place", “a summer villa”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Shairdlud, it is said that 
when he was born, lie had on his right arm the words written, “ Say, the 
truth has come and error lias vanished, surely error is vanishing” 
(QfirVm, wii, 85). It is also related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ Praise he to God, t li(i Lord of the world.” Some one also 
has lei I an account ol a -visit to Imam Hasan ^Askarl (the eleventh Imam) 
wliom he asked, “ 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
idler thee ' ' ^Asfcarl tliereupon went into his room, and after some 
Hum came hack with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou liadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you I his child ; Ins name is t hat of I he Prophet, and so is his patronymic.” 

I he seel who believe Mahdl to he alive at present sav that he rules over 
( dies in the f.ir west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows I Ik* truth 1 

I he alleged prophecies of tin* Pounder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer ol the bait h , assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
enteted on tin* century preceding tin* first millennium, and the learned 
e\ ei\ w here agitated the (juest ion t ill at last flu* Mahdl movement assumed 
in India 1 a definite lorm thiough the teaching ot Mir Savyid Muhammad, 
son ol Mir Saw id Khan ol Jaunpur This man was a descendant of the 
liopln*!, and bore his name; the iall of -Lumpur was to him a sign 
that flu* latter da\s had come . e\t raoidmary events which looked like 
nmaeles, marked his e.ueer ; and a \oice from h(*aven had whispered 
to him the words. “ Anta Malidi," “thou art Mahdl.” Some people 
mdeed sav th.it Mir Sawid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Malidi . but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord ol the Vge. lit* gamed many adherents, chiefly 


kl, l \ ls L-ixes a few pahnulais regarding the same 

mo\ mu'iit m Ha. akhslun from wh.se the idea seem* to tune spiead oxer lViua and 
Imluv In ludahlishm. it w.w .ommen.ed hx Sax x id Muhammad Xfirluhhsh. a pupil 
ol Mm Is lia.j Kliatl.mi. w hog lined nunn-roiK adherents and ereate.l such disturbances 
that hoop, x\ ere .sent a-ni.M him He u as defeated and fled to inthe mountainous 

.hshnN of which .oimtrx he n said to luxe named thirty thousand formers He had 
often to light With the goxerm.rs. hut defied them all Hada.onl lus preserved a eopv 
of the proclamation wlm li Nf.rbakhsh cent unto all the saint-.. One of his diseiplos \w5 
Sliax kh Muhammad l/duji, the commentator of the “ HuMun-i Rd/ " 
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through his groat oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the jov of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkali. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdf. If \ safelv n't urn, 
I shall recant a 1 1 . ' ? Hut when he reached the town of Farab in Haloehisfan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (\ ir. hi I ; 
A. i). 1505). llis tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shall TsnuVdl and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his iollowers adhered 'to their belief that 
he was Malidi ; and even the historian Hada.nnl, who was stronglv 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdls appeared m various parts of India, In !)5l> (\.n. 1510), 
a Malidi of great pretensions arose in Hianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh ^ Aid ,1. This man was a Hangul! Musalman. 1 1 is father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, lie had settled, in 055, with his younger brother Xasr u ‘llah, 
likewise a learned nun. at Hianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh ( L\ln,f had show n from his void h ( he learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. Hut the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just," and on the day of (he ^ Id he 
kicked an influential Sliavkh from his hawUt , and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shaykh of the town 

About- the same time, one Aliya n ^Alxl 1 llah, a Niyaz! Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of -launpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retinal spot near Hianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and w'as given to street preaching; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaykh ^ Ala .1 also was overawed bv the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ^Abd’dlah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow' him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyaz!, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it w'as said in the QurVin, “ Let not men be 
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allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised MahdT. were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon (ejt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law', defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them,, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matter,, in Bianah had conn* to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
sel\es lrom their children and husbands from their wives. Shaykh 
^ A la , is former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank ot smmd leader , in fact, he soon outdid Miyun < »Abd u *llah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to lid himscll ol his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ‘•Alaa marched with his band over -Basil w’ar 
to Khawaspnr, com citing and preaching on the wav, but on account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shavkh ‘•Ala Iks fame at last- reached the car of Islam Shall, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude wax in which ‘•Ala,! behaved m his presence, In* was so charmed 
by an impromptu addn ss which < ’Ala,i delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the phaiisai.Mii of the learned, that he sent rooked provisions 
to ‘•A lad's men. To tin* amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
(omt ^Ala.i on another occasion defeated the learned on (piestions 
connected with tin* adxent of Malnli, and Islam Shah was day after 
da \ m lot lin'd that a not her of his nobles bad gone to ^ Ala ,1s meet mgs and 
had joined t he new sect. 

It was at this time that Shavkh Mubaiak also became a disciple ”, 
and proles, sed Malnlawi ideas. It is not. clear whether lie joined the sect 
from religious or lrom political motixes. inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party ot the learned at Court, at 
whose head Mnkhdum»T-Mulk Mood ; but whatever may have been lus 
reason, the result was, that .Makhdum became Ins inveterate enemy, 
depmed him of grants of land, made him lice for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty \ ears, till Mubarak's sons turned the tables 
on him and procured Ins banishment. 1 


1 - Makhtlum' 1 1 Mull' w.n t ho tit to of C UxKIlah of Sultanpur. rog.mhm; ,l„.m tho 
roanor ma\ eoiiMilt tho im!o\ for rofuvmos. Tho following biograplin.il notice from tho 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be bailled by ^AlaJ's 
success, and Makhdum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Sha\ kh. Ala, I and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. AVhilst at llandiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A^zam llumayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaskh ^AlaJ. 

About the same turn* (955) Islam Shall left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Punjab caused by certain NiyazI Afghans, 
and when he arrived m the neighbourhood of Bifmali Makhdum 11 I-Mulk 
drew the king's attention to Miyan < ’Abd u *ll«lh Niva /a, who after Sha\kh 
^Ala.i's departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Biunah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
groat influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
NivazI rebels in the Banjfib. Islam Shall ordered the governor ol Bianah, 
who had become a Malidawi, to bring Miyan ^AluD'lkih to him. The 
governor athised his religious leader to conceal lumsell ; but Miyan 
^ And 11 1 lah boh 1 1 v appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shall gave orders to beat, him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan < k\bd ,, 'lliih lav apparently lifeless 
on tlu* ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time renounced all Mahdawl principles 
and got as late as 995 (\ i>. I5S5) lrom Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Kh a/inat 11 '!- Asli\.~t (Labor, pp. 1 45, U>1) shows the opinion of «:ood Sunnis regard mi* 
Makhdfnn. 

' .Mawl.ina 11.1 h \nsari of Sult.inpfir belongs to the nuM dM imuiishi <1 h arm d 

men .mil -,amts of Lndi.i If*' was a Hhishti m hi* r. Iilmou* opinions Kiom tin* turn* of 
Slier Shah t ill the reum of Akhar, he had t he tit le of ' M.iKlidum 11 l-Mulk ’ (}n<>}> mi\«<I 
hv the <*ni pirt 1 ) . He uib learned in the law and a list ere in prat 1 1 < e He /< aloud \ pei se- 
euted heretic^. When Akhar lommem ed his jeliLMous mno\ al ions and t on\ i ited pi ople 
to lii^ ‘ Divine Faith ' and sunworslup, ordering tliirn to substitute foi the c km « 1 the 
words ‘ 'Idlin' n no Hod hut Allah, and Akhar is the \n i re<u nt of Hod Mawl.ina ^ Ahd 11 
’ Hall opposed the onperor Driven at lad from Hourt, he retind to a mosque, hut 
\ klmr said that the mosque belong d to his n aim, and he dioidd L r <> to a not lu r < ount r\ . 
Makhduni therefore went to Makkah. On his return to India, Akhai had him poisoned. 
He has written sc\eral works, as the <ud> Knshf' 1 l-ylnnnnitili , the »Ujr, ^ lff<it u 

7- Inhijfrl, th(‘ a al -7-* Ntnhnj' 1 ete. He was poisoned in \.u. 100b. 

'• His son Ihiji Obd' 1 ’1-Karim went after the di at h of his fatlur to Labor, wluro 
he hecame a religious euide. Hr* died m 1045, and lie* bure-d .it L.ihor, near the Zib" 
’n-Xisa Villa. at Maw/a^ Kot. Ills miii^ were Shaikh Vahya, ! 1 5 h Xiir.^Abd" 1 llaqq and 
A^ la Hu/nr Shaikh X ah\.i, like his father, wrought mirades ” 

In this aei ount the date is w rone , for Makhdfim 11 1 Mulk died in MlO. and as Jiada,oiiI, 
Makhdum’s supporter, savs nothing of poi-on( Bad 11,511) the statement of the Kji a/inat 11 
’1-A.sfi\a ma\ be reje< ted. Bad.i,oin also sa\s that Makhdum’s sons wire worthless men. 
The titles of Makhdum 11 ‘I-Muik’s works are not ( orre« tly j:i\cn eithi r ; \ ide p. dll. 
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too, had boon ono of Mahlidum^'l-Mulk’s victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind. 1 

Islam Shah, after quelling the Niyaz! disturbances, returned to 
Agra, hut almost immediately afterwards Ins presence was again required 
m the hanjah, and it was there that Shaykh ‘HVla,! joined the royal camp. 
Whim Islam S I i a 1 i saw the Shaykh he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
mto my «'ar that you recant, and I will not trouble you. Hut Shaykh 
<p\la,i would do so, and Tslam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
a ut hoi it \' ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in Ins presence. Shaykh q A la, I had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had*a lew bac II v healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and ^ Alii, I fainted and died. 
Ills bodv was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
gi\rii that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and tin* king who believed that the last dav had dawned, 
a most de^t i net ive ev< lone broke lorili. \V h(*n th(' storm abated. ^ Ala, I s 
bodv was (mind hterallv buried among ros(»s and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have t lie corpse intern'd. This happened 
in 9o7 (\.n |.V»n). People prophesied the (puck end ot Islam Shah and 
t he dow ill. ill ol hi s house - 

Malvhdfmi 11 '! Mulk was iK'vcr popular after th.it. 

Tin* features common to all Mahdawl moM*meiits. an* (1) that the 
preachers ol the latter da\s wen* men ol education and of great oratorical 
poweis, which gave them lull sway o\er the multitudes, and (2) th.it 
the Mahdawls assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
olliee at (bint. Islam has no state elerg\ ; but W’e tind a counterpart 
to our hier.irelne.il bodies m tin* HTunas about Court, from whom the 
Sadis of tin* provinces, tin* Mir ** Adis, Mult Is, and (J.l/Is w r ero appointed. 
At I bill! and Agra, the bodv ot the learned had alwavs consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep tin* kings straight. 


J Bad.i.nnT \Mtnl lum m Naihmd. and it was from \bd" ll.lli that he heard of Mir 
S i\ \ id Muhammad " lepentanee hefoie death. Amom: otliei thniLi", ^Abd" Hah aKo told 
him that aftei I he Mu A death in Kai all, a well know n man of t hat tow n sei/ed on lands 
hidoimme to Ikdoehis and pro< laimed luniMdl ( Mi r i^t : and he added that he had known 
no less than t tin teen men of respot table pan utano. \ ho had liken ise t lanned to he l'hri"t. 

J The nri umMamo" i oiinet led n it h ^ \la,i < deatli resemble the end of Sidi Mfilah 
during the rentn ol , lal.il 1 d-din 1'iiii/ Mi.ih 

The place m tin 1 I'anjah, where the -scene took plate, is ( ailed Ban (Bad. 1, 40S). 

The hut that Badd.oiii "pent hi" \ until at Ba-awarneir Bidnah. 1 e. in the \ erv centre 
of the Malidawi movement, aeeounts jn-rhap" ft<r lus adherent e, throughout his life, to 
Mahdawi pruu iple^. 
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How great their influence was, may he seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps < C\la ut ‘d-I)In Khiljl, 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaykh XYla.I was a great triumph for the ( 'ourt Udamas, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar's reign. They abated 
only for a short turn* when the return of Uumayun and the downhill 
of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that llumavun 
was strongly in favour of Shiism ; but when Akbar wasfmnlyestablished 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bavram Khan, who was a Shi^'a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced 
The hatred of the court party against Shaykh Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh ‘kYbd^n-Nabl and MakhdQm" , l-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, lie deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some iurniture lor his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim (Tiishtl of Kathpur Sikrl for intercession; but being advised by 
him to withdraw' to Cujarat, lie implored tin* good ollices of Akbar s 
foster-brother, the generous Khan-i A^/am Mlr/a Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts m the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shaykh and on the iact that, dilTerent from his covetous 
accusers, lie had not cost the state anything by way ot freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
tunealterwards applied indeed tor a grant of land for his son ^Abu '1 Fayz 
who had already acquired literary tame, though he was only 20 years old 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykh ‘CYbd 11 Mi Xa bT. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them onto! his ollice as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and ShFa tendencies. Kven in the 12th 
year of A k barks reign, when Fayzl's poems 1 had been noticed at ('ourt — 
Akbar then lay belore Cliltor — and a summons had b(»en sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw' 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mughul soldiers to surround Mubarak's house. Fayzi 


1 9Abd u ’l-Fayz wrote undor the nom-de-plumo of Fay?I. 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; and when 
Fay/J at last came, he was carried off by force to Chltor. 1 Nor did his 
fears for his father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar's good will and the blindness of 
his persona) enemies. 

Abu 1-Fazl had m the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of hista/hor. The persecutions which Shaykh Mubarak had to 
suffer for li is Mainland leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a' lasting impression on lus young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abu ’1-Fazl learned 
llie lesson ol toleration, the practiee of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar's friendship for him : while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead tin* opposition and overthrow bv superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clupie of the ‘’l lamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age ol title ei i , he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys; he had read works on all brunches of those sciences 
wdiichgo bv tin* n.mieoi In/aml ,\\\d or mtfttjul and nHnu/tll. 2 Follow- 
ing the loots! cps ol his lather, lie commenced to teach long before* he 
had reached the age ol twentv. Ail incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was A manuscript of the rare 
work ol Isfahan? happened to fall into lus hands. Cnlort unatelv, how- 
ever, one halt ol each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether dcstroved, bv fire. AbiTl-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away tin 1 burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to rest on* the missing 
halves ol each line, in which attempt alter repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some tune afterwards, a complete copv ol the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in manv places there 
were indeed different words, and in a lew passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so manv 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Vbfi‘l-Fn/1 had worked himself 
into tin* style ami mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

1 201 h Rah!’ I. 07d. nr 21th September. Id(i7. Tin* ode whi.h Fuwi probated will 
bo found m the [klxnndmn 

* Rage dOO, note. 
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Abu'1-Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzi had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court- 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and AlnVl-Fu/l, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement field out bv the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak's numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fayzi in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar's 
friendship, prepared the way for AlnVl-Fazl ; and when the latter, m 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 1571) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me," savs Abu'1-Fazl in the Akbarnama. “ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that L had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea, of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots v\ith true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as arc empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
my eyes wore opened and \ saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. Tin* aduce of my father with diHieulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; mv mind had no rest, and mv heart- felt itself 
drawn to the sagos ot Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon : l longed 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet, or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I would gladlv sit with the priests ot the Parsis and the learned of 
flu* Zenda vesta. T was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought-. 
In vain did I at first resist- their admonitions, llappv. indeed, am 1 now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to tie* world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement : in him meet mv longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world , he is the orient whore 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is ho who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with tin* 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a comment ary 
to the At/at' 1 l-Kursl, 1 and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 


Nairn* of the 256th verse of the serowl < liapter of the (JiirLln. 
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J was liivoural.lv ro. eivo.l, ami his Majesty graciously accepted my 
offering.'' 

Akbar was .it, that tmm busily engaged with bis preparations for 
tin* conquest el Bihar and Bengal, bayzl accompanied tlie expedition, 
hut Abii'l Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as hayzi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, AbiiT-Fazl attended Court 
immediately on the emperors return to hathpur SIkrI, wliere Akbar 
happened to notujr him first m the Jarn^ Mosque. Abu'l-Fazl, as before, 
presented a commentary written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the QurVt entitled “ Sfirat" J-Fath *\ “ the Chapter of Victory ”. 1 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdfim" ’I Mulk’and Shaykb ^Abd u 'n-Nabl, liad every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzi’s and AlnVl-Fazl's successes 2 ; for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, 1 hut the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, ol which t he historian Bada,onI has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at- court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by lus Chief-Justice on Shifts and “others heretics “ affected him 
most deeply ; and he now lor the first lime realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pha usees lonned a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had lor twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a tavourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting m the mornings on the solitary 
stone at F.ithpiir Sikrl, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions, but as the extreme views ol the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged lmn to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to “ inquire ". It is not necessary to repeat hero the course 
which these discussions took. 1 The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared m the very beginning; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules oi etiquette were, even in the presence 
of tbe emperor, forgotten. Akbar's doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the ljanafl law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


L/riio details of Ain't 1 Fa/l s mtiodiu turn at Court given in Bada,oni differ slightly 
from Abu IKa/l's own account 

a Uada.oni aseiihcs to Makhdum"’l-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abu '1-Fazl’s 
character ; for the lir-d time he saw Abu l-F.v/l, he said to his disciples, “What robgious 
mischief is then' of which that man is not capable ? ” Bad., Ill, 72. 

» Vide pp. 179 ft. 
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ing to the other three sects ; and the moral character o{ the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdum 11 ‘1-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh ^Abd u 'n-Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makhdum a fool and cursing him. 
AbiVl-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had iixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject, 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, .but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this now doctrine was the 
making of AbiYI-Fazl's fortune. Both Ik* and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what wT» call a constitution 
impossible; and though headstrong kings as < *Ala tu M-dln Kjhiljl had 
be I ore tried to raise the law of expediency (_' j, >nasla/ta(-i 

U'(Kjt) above the law of theQurVm they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the administration nl tin* empire, 
independent of the Mulla. Hence when AbiVl-Fazl four years later, in 
98(), brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings. In* raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitterns they wen*, had 
hitherto chvelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet., or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It w'as only now' that tin* Sunnis at Court saw how w ide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that kk tin* strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law’ and tin* most, excellent faith had been broken 
through ” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men m all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship 1 The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now' showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed tin* remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in tin* whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada,onI has happily preserved a complete copy of it.- The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned tin*, rank of 
a “ Mujtahid ”, i.e. an infallible authority m all matters relating to 
Islam. The “ intellect of the just king " thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaykh 
^ Abd u ’n-Xabl and Makhdfim u ’l-Mnlk signed indeed the document against 


Pages 1ST, 18!». 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words 1 hat he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. “ The document,” says ^Abu- 
l-Fazl 111 the A Ihanianut , " brought about excellent results — (1) The 
Tourt became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines ol all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not pillowed to obscure their good features; (2) perfect 
toleration (.snfh-t -/ u! or “ peace with all ”) was established ; and (o) the 
perverse and evil-mmdT'd were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interest eel motives ol Ins Majesty, and thus stood m the pillory of dis- 
grace." The copy ol the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shavkli Mubarak's own handwriting, and was dated Kajab, 987 
(September, 1579). 

A lew weeks afterwards, Shaykh ** Abel" n-N.ibi and Makhdum 11 TMulk 
wen* sent to Makkah, and Shavkh Mubarak and li is two sons triumphed 
over their enemies How magnanimous Abii'l-Fazl* was, may be seen 
from the manner m winch he* chronicles m the Akbarnama the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence 1 , not a word, is added indicative' of 
his personal grievance's against eutlier of them, though they had persecuted 
and all hut killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike* as in e*very other part of his great work, and 
justifies tin* high praise which historians have bestowed upon his character 
that “ neither abuse nor harsh words we're ever found in his household 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzl 
and Abu 1-Faz! hud gamed the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
oonfielence which A k bar places! in Favzl, no better proof can be* cited 
than his appointment, in the same* war, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and liad 
reeeiveel mansahs, or commissions, their employme'nt in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opport unities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Fnjoying Akbar s personal friendship, both r<*mained at court in Fathpur 
Sikri, or accompunu'd the empe'ror on his expeditions Two years 
later, Fayzl was appointed Sadr ol Agra, KfilpI, and Kfilinjar, m which 
capacity lie* had to impure into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
(MtjHrtjhdl). which m consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of goyemment officers and tin' rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue : and 
Abu l-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585, 1 was promoted to the man.sab 

1 A Uni mama, m, 463. 
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of Ilazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Dlwaii of the Province of DihlT. Fayzi's 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hundred. Put 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akhar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political ollice, how 
ever high, would have given him. T hough t ho emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzi's genius w r as hut just ; 
for after Amir Khusmv of DihlT, Muhammadan India lias seen no greater 
poet than FayzL 1 

In the end of 158!), AbiTl-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory lie 
has de, voted a page in the Aklmnuma. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in (lod and resignation to Ills will ; but no 
one lives long m the caravanserai of the world, and lienee the alllieted 
do w r ell to accept consolation.” 2 

Religions matters had in the meantime rapid I v advanced. Akbar 
had founded a. new religion, the Din-i IhiliT, or “ the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature' of wducli, in accordance with Shavkh Mubarak's document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one Pod and m Akbar as His 
viceregent (khtllfa) on earth. The lslamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the* worship of the “ elect ” wais based on that of the Parsls and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindiis. The now era (IdnkJi-ildhl), 
which w’as introduced in all government records, as also tin* feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar \s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abu'l-Fazl 
wais \ory marked, and tln-v often advised the emperor to send him to tin* 
Dakliin hoping that some mismanagement in war or m administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu’l-Fazl, as we shall see below', 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abu'l-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him wuth 


1 For Ins ■work'., \i(le j>. lbl. 
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duplicity. On entering the house, lie found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the QurMn. Ordering thorn to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, “ What 
Alml-Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abul-Fazl. A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zakhlrut, " 7 - Kha icdnni . ile says that Abu l-Fazl 
repented of lns.apostaev from [slam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses ot dervishes, and, giving them gold inuhurs, requested them 
“ to pray for the stability of Abu'l-Fazl’s faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and sinking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do 't ” And 
just as writers on*the history of literature havr tried to save Fayzi 
from aposfaey and consequent damnation, bv r(»presenting that before 
liis death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
m finding lor Abfi'1-Fazl a place* in Paradise* ; for it is related in several 
books that Shfih Abu ’l-Ma^all Qiidirl ot Lfihor, a man of saintly renown, 1 
once* e\pre‘sseel his disapproval of Abu 1 FazFs wore Is and eleeds. Jhit 
at night, so runs the* story, he* saw in his <lr<*am that Abu' 1-Fazl came to 
a me'otmg held by the Prophet in Paradise : and \\h<*n the* Prophet saw 
him ente*r, lu* asked him to sit down, and said, “ This mail did for some 
time* during his life* e*vil deeds, but one of his books imminences with 
the words, 1 O (Joel, re* ward the* goexl for the* sake of them righteousness, 
anel he*lp the wicked for the sake* of thv love*,' and these* wore Is have 
saved him ” The* last twe) steiries flatter, in all probability, the* con- 
sei(*nc(*s of pious Sunnis ; but the* first, if true*, elotracts in no way from 
that e*onsist(*ne*v of opinion anel uniform ]>h ilosoph ie* conviction which 
pe»rvad<*s Abu l-Fazl s works ; anel though his he*art found in pure deism 
anel religieuis philosophy nmre* comfort and more* elements ot harmony 
than in tin* <*asuistry of the Mullas, Ins minel from carlv youth had been 
so accustomed te> ha re] literary weuk, that it was pe*rfe*ctly natural for him, 
<*ve*n after his rejection of Islam te> continue his studies of the* QurVin, 
because the highest dinle'cticnl hire anel the eleepest philological researe*h 
e>f Muhammadan literature* have* feu* c<*nturit i s be*en concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book 

To this perieid also belong the literary unelertakings which were 
eminmenecel under the- auspice's ot the* Fmperor himself. Abu ’l-Fazl, 
KayzT, and scholars as Rula.onl, Naejib Khan, Shavkh Sultan, Ilfijl 
Ibrahim, Shaykh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical anel 


Jiorn \ II MO • dii'dnt L.ihor, 10J4. Kfiaztnat u ’l-Aslh/ii. p. 1IW. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from tilt 1 Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian. 1 Fayzi took the Lllawatl, a well-known hook on mathematics, 
and Abu ’1-Fazl translated the lvalila Danina under the title of t Atjdr 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the Mahdbhdrat, and in the composition of the Tdvlkh-i Alfi , the 
“History of the Millennium The last-mentioned work, curious to 
sav, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawl movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shaykh 
^Alibi's death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions m Kathpur SikrI 
and by the teachings of men ol Sharif-i Amulis * stamp, 2 with this 
important modification, that Akbar himsell was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age through whom laded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new' feature had Akbar's full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tdnkh-t AIJ1 , therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past : it had existed a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its w'ork. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi^ah point of view', and worse still, 
the ehronologv had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet, 
had been made the starting point, not the lujra. or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of A. if. 1000 (beginning of a.d 1502), Akbar 
promoted Abu '1-Fazl to the post of Diihazari. or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu ‘1-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs (umard-iji 
let bar) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Dakhin as Akbar s 
ambassador to Durban 11 1-Mulk, and to llaja ^ All Khan of Khandesh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months 

Shavkh Mubarak, who after the publication of Ins famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor 
(Sundav, 17th Xi Qa^da, 1001, or 1th September. 1592). He had reached 


1 Vide pp. llo, ill. 

2 Pa^e ,'OJ. \\V hear the hist of the Mahdawl moveim nt in 1I5JS, at the aeeession 

of Shulijahuii Akhar was dead and had not restored the .Millennium , during .lahant'ir s 
reiun, especially in tin* hej.onnin;', the eourt w as indilh rent to religion, and the kin^ 
retained the oerernoin of *ij<{a, fir prostration, wliif li Mulianimadans believe t o he due to 
(lod alone But Shahjahan, on his arc fusion, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in aheyanee at i ourt : and as he was horn m \ n. 1000, he was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Slim* that time the movement has found no dm iples. 



the age of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur t an, 
to which he had given 1 he title of Manba^ 1 lie com- 

pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short tune before his death. 

The historian Bada,oni speaks of him as follows: — 

SI iay kb Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of tin* present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust m Clod he stood 
high among the people ol bis lime. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism , m fact, lie was so strict m his views regarding what is lawful 
and unlawlul, that if-nny one, lor example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on Ins linger, or dressed m silk, or with red stockings on 
bis leet, or red or* yellow coloured clothes on him, be would order the 
offending articles to be icmoved. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that tor everv hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was tin* 
proper punishment. II he accidentally heard music, while walking on 
the street, lie ran away, but in course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamomed ol music, that he could not- exist- without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and wavs of life. At- the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shaykh ‘•Alan's fraternity ; in the beginning of l f is Majesty's 
reign, when the Naqshbandls had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect-; alterwards he was attached to the llamadanl school, 
and lastly, when the Shiahs monopolized the court-, he talked according 
to their fashion. “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing " to change was his way, and the rest you know. But- withal 
lie was constantly engaged m teaching the religious sciences. Prosodv 
also, the art ol composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy lie was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew Shatibi 1 hy heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the QurVin m the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces ol the kings, but- he was a most- agreeable com- 
panion and lull of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when Ins 
eyesight was impaired, be ga\c up reading and li\ed in seclusion. The 
commentary to the QurVm which he composed, resembles the Tnfsn-i. 
Kahlr (the “ (Jreat Commcntai v and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled ^Xafihs' 1 7-*> 1’ifiln. It is rather extraordinary 

that there is a passage in the prelace in which he seems to point to himself 


1 A writer on “ Tajuui ”, ‘ the art of reading the Qur c an correctly ”. 



as the renovator of the new century. 1 We know what this “ renovating " 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Farizi Ode (in t) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka^b ibn Zubayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 1 17th /I Oa^d.i. 1001, he lett this 
world at Labor for the judgment -seat ol Cod. 

1 have known no man ol more comprehensive learning; but alas’ 
under the mantle ol a dervish there was such a wicked love ol worldly 
preferment, that lie lelt no tittle ol our religion m pe.ire. When 1 was 
young, I studied at Agra lor several years m his company, lie is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust ol possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far m twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. *’ Sav, either 1 am m the collect path or in 
dear error, or you " (QiirVm, xx\iv, Further, it is.ieommou saying 
that the son brings the curse on the bead ol bis lather ; lienee people 
have gone bevond Yazid and say, “ Lurse on \ azid, 2 3 and on his 
father, too " 

Two years after Shavkh Mubarak's death, Abu 1 Fa/1 also lost his 
brother Fayzi, who died at the age of 50, alter an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1001 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaykh ,)io, I have 
brought llakim ’’All with me. will you not speak to me y But getting 
no replv, the emperor in his gne! threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu '1 Fa/1, he went away; 1 
llow deeply Abu 1 Fazl loved his ehler brother, is evident Irom the 
numerous passages in the Akb<mt<Oi«t and the A % ni ill which he speaks 
of him. and nothing is more touching than the lines with which Ik* prefaces 
the selections in the J c 7a made by him from Ins brother's poems. “ The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and mv heart turn to worldly occupations. I would collect, some 


1 itaiia, oni '.ays in his V rn^hhl that .Jal'ih (i-lJtn Suviiti, in lust inn- tin- most 

uimer^al si holar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to liiniM If as tin- ieno\ator of the tenth 
eentun . 

1 liusayn. m uho-o remembrance tin* Muharram lanu ntationc arc < hunted, vas 
murdered by Yu/id , In me the latter is yenerallv called } ntnf-i wni$ tin, “ \ azid, the 
act ur.si’d ”. iiada,oiii lu re calls Aim i-l'a/l N a/id. Boor Jluda,om had only tin* thousand 
bicha.s w li K‘li Alvbar had mven Inin rent free, lmt lus school fellow Ya/.id Abu ' I - f 1 a / 1 
was a commander of two thousand and tin* friend of tin* einp» mr. 

3 Bada.om, u, 4 (Jb. 
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of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the ago, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abu TKazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of KavzUs Mnrkiz n 1-Adtrar . not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akbanuuna, 

It was about the same time that Abu TKazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name m the list of grandees in the 
/ Akbarl . which work lie completed in the same year when he 
collected Ins brother's literary remains (l. r >%-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abu TKazl 
went, tor the first, time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
mailers well in the Dakhm, and Akbar now dispatched Abu TKazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
tin* emperor much anuety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
ollieers weie disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he was to set' the Prince olT, and take command with Shfihrukh Mirza. 
The wars m the Dakhm, Irom their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan Khanan. are marked by a most, astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial ollieers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, ('specially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abu TKazls successes, 
therefore, were cluedy due to the honesty and loyalty with which ho 
conducted operations. "When he armed at Burhanpur, he received 
an invitation Irom Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, whose brother 
had married Abu l Ku/I s sister. He consented to come oil one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Kh an should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Dakhm. lmt he sent Abu TKazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abu TKazl. however, was not the man to he bribed. “ I have made a 
vow, he said in returning the presents, “not to accept presents till 
four conditions arc’ fulfilled (1) friendship : (*J) that I should not value 
the gift, too high ; (J) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (1) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 
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three are applicable to the present ease, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire m me of accepting gifts from others." 

Prince .Murad had m the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
llichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mirzi Kust.uu made linn 
melancholy, lie continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu d-Fazl's mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar. in order to have a pretext tor not going hark to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Puma, 1 twenty kos irom 
Dawlatfibad, when death overtook him. Aim d-Kazl arrived the same 
day, and found the cam]) in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu d-Kazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no tunc for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu d-Kazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay oi a few days, moved lorward, humoured 
the ollicers, and supplied in a. short time all wants. (Mrefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. Put he sent 
detachments against several lorts, and conquered Paitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. 1 1 is headquarters were on the (Jodawarl. lie next entered 
into an agreement with ('hand Pilu, that, after punishing A bhang Khan 
Ilabshi, who was at war with her, she should accept .lauir as lief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to l-jjam. The Pakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Dauyfd, and war with Khandcsh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on AsTr, Bahadur Khan s 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at, Ahmad- 
nagar. Pany.il sent immediate instructions to Abu d-Kazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally'. When 
the Prince therefore left Purhanpur. Abu d-Kazl at Akbar's request,, 
left, Mirzi Shahrukh, Mir Murtazi, and Khwaja Abii d- Hasan m charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet tile emperor. On the 1 1th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the llth year of Akbar's reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse- - 


1 The southern Purna is meant. The northern Puma lions into the Tapti in Khan- 
desh ; whilst the southern Puma, with the Dfidna, Hows into the (iodaw ari. Prim e Murad 
had gone from Iliehpur to Narnala, and from there to Shahpfir, whn h lie had built 
about oight miles south of Balapur. It is now m rums. 
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Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee 
on wang a s ah jet t. 


and promoted him for ins c\ccllcnt. management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and com- 
menced the siege. 1 One dav. Aim 1-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of I in* besieged, who had deserted to Ak' bar's cam]), ottered 
to show him a way by which tile Imperialists might get over the wall 
of tiie Malai Fort, an important fortification below' AsFrgarh itself. Half 
way up tiie mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Mfdui and Antar Alalai, which had to be 
con< j ue?‘e< 1 before Asir itselt could be readied ; and betw(‘en the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called ('hiina Alain i. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west there were hills, 
and m t he soul h w as a high mountain called Korhia. A lull in the south- 
west. called Siip.m, was occupied bv the Imperialists. Abu 1-Fazl 
detei mined mi availing lumsell of the mlormat ion given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to lollow him. (living orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to la ten for the sound oi the trumpets and 
bugles, when Ik* was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he went 
in the da ilc oi night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a lew oi Ins men under Qara Heg along the road 
that, had been pointed out to him Tliev advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded tin* bugle Tin* besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu 1 Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew m confusion to Asir. On the same 


1 “ \ k l»n i Inal no sooner t vosmmI tin* X* rehada (X.u badii), when Kad/ia Uador-xa 
(IMjn llahadur Klifih) who had possession ol tin- h.rtioss of Haws ( .\sn ) fortified the 
same against the kmtr. ami tollutul piowsions from tin* neighbourhood The king, 
t h inking it dungci ous to lea\ e t Ins tot 1 1 t^s m his leai , < onsidered how it might he t apt nred. 
M’li is fortress has t hree ( ast les, of w hit h t he tn st is i ailed f 'In » T',an i a. t he set oiul ( 'nnnnt r- 
ijhtn , and the third is plat ed on the \er\ -nimtnil ot the hill, "o that it is a eon^pieiious 
ohprt at t In* distanu* ot si\ eoss The king w it h no <lela\ surrounded it on all sides ; and 
so ouerget ieall\ piessed the sie«j[e night and d:i\. that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being raptured Ihnloi-x i howe\er perceiving Ins danger. Inning obtained 
a pledge that his life and pioptrty should he safe, tame as suppliant to the king and 
surrendered himself. . . \\ lulst the king \\,b at this place. Abdul Fa/t*l(Ahu ’l-Fa/l) 
came to him, and so worked upon hn mind, tint he tull\ determined to set nut for the 
warm the I leu an From Professor Lethbridge's b >n<j»n /it of huh an Ih.doi y, translated 
Irom lit* Laet s India I ini. and published in the ('aUntta Hi nnr for 1S7.'L 

l)e Laet is wrong in a few minor details l t annot identify the name Fho-T/amn. 
('ommeighar istlie Persian’ ‘ Kamarg.'di ’.“the middle of a mountain " The names 
of Foit Fhunali Mfdaiand of Mount Korhiah aredouhttul.the MSS having Khwwia Malai 
and Korthah. Kortah, kndhiah. ami smulai variations. 

\ ule also, (iau Otu, Central Piov nu t's, p. s. 



day, other detachments of the army occupied Chfma Mfilai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered Ahmad- 
nagar, 1 now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, caused by 
R<iju Manna, and a party set up the son of ^ All Slulh as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan K ha nan was ordered to maivh 
against him, and Abu '1-Fazl was sent to Nasik ; but a. short time a Iter- 
wards. he was told to join the Khan K ha nan. Akbar returned, in the 10th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Datiyfil in Burhanpur. Abu 1-Kazl had no 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan I\ Inman stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu '1-Kazl, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. Abu '1-Kazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ablv assisted bv his son < >Abd u 'r Rahman. Alter coming 
to terms with the son of ‘•All Slulh, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
.Ifilnapur and the surrounding district, and mllicted several defeats on 
him. Manna lound a temporary asylum in Dawlutfibad, and m a subse- 
quent engagement In* was nearly captured 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the lMnaof I daipfir, had rebelled against, his lather, and had 
mo\ed to lhlhaliad, when* he had assumed tin* title of king. Though 
on Akbar's return from Burhanpfir a reconcili.it ion had been ellected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs o! rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar's best ollicers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu 1-Kazl, tin* only trust worthy servant, he had. As 
his presence at Court, was urgently required, Akbar sent, him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son ‘•Abd 11 
VRahman in charge of his corps, Abu ‘1-Kazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied bv a tow men onlv. Salim, udio looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abu ’l-Kazl s journey unprotei ted, as lie w r as, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. lie, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Pir Singh, a Rundcla chief of Trolia (ITdclilia), 2 through whose 
territory Abu ‘1-Kazl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prmee, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on Ids accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. AVhen arrived at Kjjain, Abu 1-Kazl was warned of Salim's 

1 AmniK/ the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Kawt'a library, 
h.i\ in^ <*n his death lapsed to the state, had b«*»*n liu oiporat< d \\ it )i the linp< rial Librnn . 

a Vide p. 
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intention, mid his men tried to persuade lum to go via Ohati Chanda ; 
hut Abu 1-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on his wav to Court He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, tin' 1th Rabi^ i, 1011 (12th August, 1 002), at a distance of 
about hall a Los (rom Suray Bar, which lies six Los from Narwar, Bir 
Sindh's men came m sight. The few men that Abu 1-Fazl had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a tight, and an old servant (hula j Khan, 
Afghan, told hun quickly to ictreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, 
as Ray Ravan and Suraj Singh were stationed there with tlireo thousand 
Imperial horse , he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abu 1-Fazl t bought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but m a short timt* he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, Ik* fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Ahu T-Fazl’s head, 
and sent it to Salim m Ilahahad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an 
unworthy place where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Fact gives the following account of Ahu 
1-Fazl’s death : 1 

Salim returned to Ilalohassa (Ilfihbfis, the old form of Ilfihfibad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his lather, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Ahu 1-Fazl, who hade the king ho 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that Ins son should he brought hound to him, either by fair means 
or l>v ioul Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniil \a (Danval Shall), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for Ins baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim. to w hum all these things were know’ll, recalling how hostile 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly tearing that his 
lather would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So lie begged Rad/ia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province ot Ossccn (Fjjam), to ho in wait for Fazl near 
Soor (Narwar f ) and (Ruler ((dvalnar) and to send his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would he mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of live thousand cavalry. The B.idzia consented, and 
waited w ith a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four eoss trom (dialer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 

1 From Professor K Lei hhridge’s " Fragment of Indian History ", Calcutta Review. 
187 : 1 . 

The place near ulnrh Ahu l-Fa/l was killed, h called m the MSS. Sarin Bar. 

l)e Laet’s Soor appears to he a had reading for Narwar. 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as ( ollebaga 
(Kalabagh), and was going towards Soor, Rad/.ia Bertzingh and his 
followers f(*ll upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen lought bravely, 
but being overpowered bv numbers, they were gradually worn out. ha/d 
himself, having received twelve wounds m the tight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded, 
llis head was sent to the prince, w r ho was greatly pleased.”* 

Prince Salim, w r ith that selfish nonchalance and utter indilTerence 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his “ Memoirs ” 
that he brought about Abu '1-Fazl's murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, represents lumsell as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had boon depnved ol his 
father’s love. He says : 

‘‘On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one ol mv tavountes, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his hra\crv. good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason tor promoting him was this. Towards 
tin' end of mv lather's reign, Shaykh Abu 1 Fazl, a Mind fist .Ini Shavkh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel ol lovaltv, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called Irom the Daklnn 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly mv reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that ll Abu 1 Fazl were to come 
back to Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to elleet a 
reconciliation As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to sav that, if lie would waylay Abu 1 hazl 
and kill him, 1 would richly reward him. Heaven favoured linn, and 
when Abu '1-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on his way, 
dispersed after a short tight his men, and killed him, and sent, his head 
to me at II fill fi bad Although my father was at first much vexed, Abu 

1-Fazls death produced one good result: 1 could now without, further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
aw av. 

At another place in his “Memoirs” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he oideied 
Bir Singh to kill Abu 1-Fazl because “he had been tie* ‘‘iiemy of the 
Prophet 

<t 
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When (lie news of Ain't ’l-Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage lo break it to the enij)eror. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented liimsell before the tlnone with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death ol his Iriend, Abu l-F.izl\s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkereliK‘f* be lore, the tlnone Akbar bewaih*d Abu '1-Fazl’s death 
n^ore (ban that oi his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after 
lmjiiirmg into tin* circumstanees he exclaimed, If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu 1 Fazl," and then 
recited the following vi*rse 
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Mv Sliaykh in Ins zeal hastened to moot mo, 

1 1 o wished to kiss m\ loot, ami c,ive up Ins Ido 

Aklur, m older to punish Ihr Singh, sent a dotaolimont midor Patr 
' ,as ■ IM ' 1 * N inf'll 1 to I'delia. Tlioy defeated tlio liimdola chief in 
several engagements, drove linn from Bhander and shut him up in 
Irieh. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Smell escaped by one of Ufij Smell’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Bate I Us As it seemed hopeless to catch 

him, Akbar called I’atr I Urn to Court. ; but ordered dicers stationed 

about tldelia to kill the rebel wherever he showed himself. In the 
beginning ol the last vcar ol Akbar’s reign, Ibr Singh was once snrpiised 

by Baja B.ij Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers. Ibr 

Smell liimsell was wounded and had a narrow escape. But the emperor's 
death, which not lone altei wards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears, lie boldly presented himself at. Jahangir's Court, and received 
thleha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

" It has often been asserted,” says Iheauthor of the A/«W ' l-Vmard , 
that Abu 'I Kazl was an infidel. Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and call him 
an atheist ; but, others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a 
pantheist , and that, like other Sufis, lie claimed for himself a position 
, shove the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man 
of ioity character, 4 and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 


1 l’aco-4 ,V2;* ;uul aO'h 

J 1 nm\ remark here that Aim 1 F.ul ne\er accepted a title. 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, lines, absence 
oil the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year's books. Me also ga\e his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of bis trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is .said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
^Abd u r-Rahman used to sit at table as safarch 7 1 (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abu TKa/1 would eat. twice 
of one and the same dish. II he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next dav. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu TKa/1 gave it to lus son 
to taste, and hi* to the superintendent, but no word was said about- it. 
When Abu TKazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (cfnhilnltrafi) one thousand nch dishes wen* daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khirhn 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it." 

“ As a writer, Abu '1-Kazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshls 2 ; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them." 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abu 'l-Kazl's 
style. TVbd u 'llfih, king of Bukhara, said that he was more afraid of 
Abu 'l-Kazl's pen than of Akbur's arrow'. Kvervwhere in India he is 
known as “ the great MunshI ". His letters are studied in all Mad rasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu 'l-Kazl's style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


p Sufra chi — P ] 

2 This is also the opinion of t ho author of th<- llnfl IrjlJm. 
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fitter him write in the .style of the Padishiihnfima, the ** Alamara Sikandari 
or in the still more turbid manner of the <h\ lamgirnama, the Euq^at 
Bodil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A j)rais(* worthy feature of Aim 1-hazls works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of Ins love ol Hath and the nobility of his sentiments 1 I have spoken 
m the Prelaco. 

Abu TKazlks influence on his age was immense. It. may be that he 
and Kay /.I led Akbar's mind away from Islam and the Prophet — this 
charge is brought "against them by every Muhammadan writer; blit 
Abu I Kazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Point, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abu i-Pazl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan K ha nans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar's apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mughal dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious mtolei.it ion, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the mommy ol Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a, ai/i/iii"- Uah-lnl (May Pod have mercy on 
him t) w Iu»n his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

IhiMng elsewhere gi\en numerous extracts from Pada.onI to show’ 
that Akbar s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Favzl and 
Abu l-Ka/.l, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by M rtf 2 from one of Ins Odes in which he praises the Prophet — 



0 Prophet, protect the .Joseph of my soul (i.o. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; lor they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprites and lead me wolf like to the well (of unbelief). 


1 Let the reader consult (Uailuiu s remlernm of Abu ’l-Fa/l’s introduction to the 
fourth book of the JS'a (Uadwm’s TS'/i. n. pp JS.V‘11. The paragon anti-Islamitic. 

a For 9 1 rfi \ ale p b.'Uh The metre of the couplet is Long liamaL 
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.The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fayza and Abu '1-Fazl. 1 may also cite the Tarlkh of 
Abu '1-Fazl's death, which the Khan-i A^zam Mfrza Koka is said to has e 
made : — 



The \vond( i rful sword of Hod's prophet cut oil the head of the rebel. 1 

But Abu '1-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said. “ The date of 
my death lies in the words “ The slave Abu 1-Fazl '' — 

which likewise gives A.ir. 10 1 1. 

Abu ' 1-Fazl‘s works are the following -- 

(1) The Akbanuma with the Akban, its •tuird voluni '. The 

A^ln-i Ahban was completed m the 1 2nd year of Akbar's roign ; oulv 
a sliglit addition to it- was made in the lard year on account of tin* 
conquest of Barar (\.i>. bV.Mi -7). The contents of the Alba mama have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-six years of Akbar's reign. 2 3 There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar's reign by Mnayut 11 'Hull Mulnbb ^ A IT. Thus at 
least the continuator is called in two MSS that I have seen. Klphuistone 
says that the name of the continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems 
to be a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Makhlbat-i All Cum , also called Insful-tfi Aid 7 Fa.l. This 
book contains letters written by Abu 7-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters WTitten to the Portuguese priests, and 
to < ’Abd u 'llali of Bukhara, in reply to his (piestiou whether Akbar had 
renounced Islam. Besides, t here .ire prefaces and reviews, a \aluable 
essav on the progress of the art of wilting, portions of which air given 
in the ,17;/, etc. The collection was made alter Abu I Pa/l's death 
by ^ Alxl 11 ‘s-Samad, son of Af/al Muhammad, who sa\s that lie was a 
son of Abu 'I-Fazl‘s sister and also Ins son in law. Tin* book, as abo\e 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many lit ho 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute t hire books; 
but Amir Havdar Husavnl of Bilgram says in the prelace to his Sairdnt/i t 
Alban that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


1 The word ,z\j frt'jhl, a rebel, has 1 he numerical \ nine of 10 Id , hut t lie head (of tin* 
word, the letter <— >) is i ut otT , hem <■ laid 1 JOl 1, tin* \< ar of the Hijra in w hi< h Abu 
1- Fa/,1 was murdered. The metre of the hcim-tit h js Loim liuvuil. 

2 The 40th \ear lasted from tin* loth Itaina/.'m, 100‘J, to JOt h lUmiu/.ln. 1 0 1 0, c, to 
about five months before Abu l-Fa/l’s death 

3 Regard me this valuable work, \ id*- p .‘{.‘{1. note 
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time that MSS. of the fourth a re very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Havdar's copy was iiimpic. 

(;{) The SAyar banish} which is mentioned on ]). 1112. 

Resales, l have seen in different hooks that Abu 1-Fazl also wrote a 
Itimlayi Mandjaf. or “ Treatises of Prayers ; a J(1))h ( ' h l-lu <jh (lt , a 
lexicographical work , and a KoshLol. The last word means a beggar s 
cup ", or lather the small basket or howl in which beggars in the Fast 
collect rice, didos, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But l have soon no copies of 
these works. It was also mentioned above that Abu '1-Fazl presented, 
on his mfroduefion at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist, at piesent.* Nor need I again icier to tin* part which he took in 
tin* translations from Sanskrit and the (ompilation of the Til/ llh-i Alp. 

The Dnrni 1 11 IManshur, a modern Tazkira by Muhammad ^Askarl 
ljusaym of Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
Abu I Fazl lor a temple in Kashmir 2 as a specimen both of Abu TFnzI's 
writing and of his religious belief. It, is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easilv recognized as Abu d Fazbs composition. 



1 As t hr w onl is pronouneed in India, instead of ‘ l\ ui -i iJam.-di “ t he lest of u isilom.” 
The author of the llnft Iqlim seems to allude to thiswoik. foi he says that Ahfi ’l-luwl, 
when he saw lum in \ n. 1000, w as eimaerd in re-wnting the A aufnhr-i Hdfnjdt. 

J Ahu 1-Ka/l says m the fomth hook of the d c f/i “ The lust people m Kashmir are 
the Biahmans. Although the\ ha\e not yet fired theimrhe.s from the fetteia of Mind 
belief and ailherenre to eustom. they \et woiship (led without affectation. They do not 
sneer at people of otliei i elisions, uttri no doues, and do not run aftei hiere. They plant 
fruit trees and thu.s eontrihute to the welfaie of then* fellow eieatiiirn. They abstain firm 
meat, and Ine m eehluey. Then* aie about two thousand of them in Kashmir." 

Akbar seems to ha\e looked upon these Kashmiti Kidus as model men. 
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0 ({oil. m ('Very temple I see people that seek 'Idlin', ami in i»\i»ry 
language 1 1km r spoken. people praise Thee ! 


Polylhi’ism and Islam fool altor Thoo, 

Kaeli religion says, “Thou art ono, without iMpia L*' 

If it ho a lnosipio, people murmur the holy piayoi, anil if it ho a 
Christian Church, people ring the boll from love to Thoo. 

Sometimes I lroijuont tho Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mos(jue, 

But it is Thou whom l search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; lor 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the oithodox, 

But the dust ol the rose petal 1 belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the rmtarians in Hindustan, and especially those of Ills worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir. 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, ^hali Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture. 2 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first, 
destroy his own pi. ice of worship; for if we follow* the dictates of the 
heart, we must hear up with all men, but if we look to tho external, we 
find everything proper to he destroyed. 

1 Tlua line is Siiiisiie The Ionian*' of t h«- Ik .trt afl< r Cod is < ompan (| to t lie p< ifmiic 
wine h nst\s from tht* rovt* ]* Oils. Tin- peifurne-s< Her, l <• the lnil.in.in, is 1 1 ill) i< ligiows, 
and is equally r< mo\ed fn.rn heresy and orthodoxy 

* 1 e. Akliar is the ut'fin i Until! , or rfist man. 
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0 God, Thou art just and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou k no went whether a motive is sublime, and Idlest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abu '1-Kazl’s family, which may form the con- 
elusion of this biographical noticed. The A^n gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubarak’s sons. 

]. Shaykh Abu ’1-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
FayzT. He was born in a.il 05 1 (a.d. J 5 17) and seems to have died 
childless. 

Ik Shaykh Abu "1-Fazl, born Nth January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August,, 1(102. 

3. Shaykh Abff’l-Barakfit, born 17th Shawwfd, 900 (1552). “ Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes." Ho served under Abu '1-Fazl in Khandesh. 

1. Shaykh Abu ’1 Khayr, born 22nd Jumada I, 907. “ He is a well- 
infouned young man, ot a regulated mind." He, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service; for he is mentioned m the Akharnfima as having 
been sent by tin 1 emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Uanyfd. 

5. Shaykh Abu TMakfmm, born 23rd Shawwfd, 970. lie was wild 
at lirst, but, guided bv his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shall Abu ’l Fatli ShTrazT. 

The abo\e live sons were ail by tin* same mother, who, as remarked 
abo\e, dual m 998. 

0. Shaykh Abu Turfd>, l)orn 2 3rd Zil Ilijjab, 988. “ Tliough bis mother 
is another one, he is admitted at (Mint, and is engaged in self- 
impro\ ement 

Besides the above, Abu 1-Fu/l mentions two posthumous sons by 
qumnnl , or concubines, viz. Sha\kh Abu ’ldlamid. born 3rd Rabi !1, 
1002, and Shaykh Abu Rashid, born 1st .lumfida 1, 1002. “They resemble, 
their father." 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, l find lour mentioned m tin* histories:— 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhiiu ; vide p. 190. B.ulu.oni 
calls her husband a I\q/i: 7, i.e. a Slifah, and says lie died in Karl m 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husain’ 1 *d-])in ; vide }). 188. 

3. One married to a son of Raja ^ All Khan of Khandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan 1 was made, in the 15th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

1 Lhr Lalvhu.ui nhtion ot tin* Akitv nnn«t Rll, SIM) «.alls lam Suiul.ir Khan. 
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4. Ladll Begam. married to Islam Khan ; vide p. 552. note 1 . Mr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Mijtdh u '-tttv*'~irikli , informs me 
that Ladll Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Ravzavi Ladll Begam is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a. wall 
of red Fathpiir sandstone. It was completed in 100 f. In IS 13, Mr. Beale 
saw' m the Bawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a few r years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the. old Raw/a nothing exists nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykli Mubarak, Kav/i, 
and Abu T-Fazl were likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tughra characters may still be seen : - 





In the name of Hod the merciful, the clement, m whom I trust 1 
This mausoleum was *rected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shavkli Mub.irakullali (may Ins secret 
be sanctified !). in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shavkli Abu T-Fazl 
—may God Almighty preserve him! - in the shadow of the majesty ol 
the just king, whom power, auspinousness, and generosity follow’, 
.Jalaluddunya waddln Akbar, lVidishfih i Ghazi may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his kingdom ! - under the supciintendciioo 
of Abu T-Burakat, in 100 1 (a.d. 1595 - 90 ). 

Thus it will appear that the Raw/a was built m the y< ar i n which 
Fayzi died. Shaykli Mubarak, as mentioned above, died m a.d. 1 595 . 
It seems, how'ever, as if Shaykli Mubarak and Fayzi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamuna, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu T-Fazl says in his description of Agia in 
the A* in “ On the oth(‘r side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaw’S Makaiii (the emperor Bfibar). There the. author was born, and 


1 My t<-\t c(lil Km, p HI. Vnlrakop MU, Kiene’s A (fro <!nub\ p 17, .uni n j^anlin^ 
Lidli Bej'um, p 4-j. ‘ Ladll ” means in Hindfi^t iiiil “ a 
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there are resting places of liis father and his elder brother. Shay kli ? Ala tu 
M- Din Maj/ilh and .Mir Rafi"'d-din Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the ol her side of the Jamima, though Abu d-Fazl's inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended, ft is a pity, however, 
that tin* Raw/a was sold and destroyed. 

A I m"i d-Fazl's son is tin* well-known 

Shaykii ^Abd" VRuim \.v Akzat, Kh \x. 

He was horn on the Idth Sha^ban, 1)79, ami received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ^Abd 11 'r-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa^adat Var Koka's brother. Bvher ^Abd 11 V-Rahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar ga\e the name of Bishotan. 1 

When Abu 'l-Fa/.l was in command of tin* army in the Dakhin, 
*«Abd u 'r Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tlr-i-nl-i/i tarkaxh-i-u, 
“the arrow' at. hand at tin* lop of the quiver v , evi*r ready to ])erform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageonslv settling matters 
ol import. nice. He (‘specially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik ^ \rnhar, in the tbth vear, had caught ^ All Mardan Bahadur (p. 0 . 1 ( 1 ) 
and had t.iken possession of the count rv, Ahfi 1 Kazl dispatched ^Abd’* 
’r-Rahmau and Slier Kli w aj.t ( j > 510) to oppose the cnemv. They crossed 
the (lodawari near Nandcr, and deleated ‘•Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transler to the son the hatred wdueh he had felt 
for the lather, made him a commander of tw'o thousand horse, gave him 
tin* title ol Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, mr [slam Khan (the husband of Abu TKa/Ts 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. ^Abd' 1 T- Rahman also received Corakhpiir 
as jagir. .Vs go\ernor ol Bihar, lie had his headquarters at. Patna. 
Once during his absence fiom Patna, a dervish of tin* name of Quth 11 
hi -din appeared in the district ol Bhojpur, which hehmged to the then 
very troublesome Cjjainiva Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had nude the lavounte of tin* people. Collecting 
a large number ot men. lie marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shay kb Banaras? and (ihivas ^ A lxl u *r-Rahmun\s otliccrs, cowardlv gave 
up, and plundered Af/ul Khans property and the Imperial treasurv. 
< ’Ahd u T Rahman returned Irom (lorakhpur as soon as lie heard of the 

1 \\ hifh name home hy the brother of Kf.mdn .'ir, who i-% >0 often mentioned 

m Firdausi's Shah hum, 1 
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rebellion. Tho pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his armv at the 
Pun Pun River. ^Abd 11 'r-Rahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
^Abd 11 'r-Ralnnan, who succeeded m capturing him. lie executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to (ourt, together with the two cowardly 
otlicers. Jahangir, who was always minute m lus punishments, had their 
heads shaved and w'omen's veils put over the laces; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (tashhlr) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ^Abd 11 'r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received, lie lingered for a time, and died ol an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir's reign (a.h 1 0‘d'J) or clo\on years after his 
lather's murder. 

Pishotan, son ok ^Ahd u 'k Rmimw, son okSiiwku A li 0 'l.-Kv/l.. 

llo was hoin on the did Zi (Ja^da, l)i)D In I lie 1 1th yearol Jahangir s 
reign, ho was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred hoist*. 
In the loth year ot Shah Jahfm's reign, lit* is mentioned as a commander 
of live hundred horse, which rank he held w lion la* died m I he IHtli year 
of the same reign. 




HOOK FIRST 


THE LMRKRIAIi HOUSEHOLD 




ABU ’L-FAZL'S PREFACE 

AI.LAH" akbar 

0 Lord, whoso secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a bemnnmji, 

End and beginning both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of tlum is found, in Thy eternal realm 
My an oids ar»‘ lamt', my tonmie, a stonv ti.iet ; 

Sbn\ win^s im foot . ami with* is the t‘\paiiM' • 

Confused arc my thoughts, but this is Thy best praise, 

In et stasN alone l see Thee face to face' 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise Cod not only in 
words, but also in (lends, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of his heart opposite tlio slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may slime upon him, and its light enable lum to 
gather a few drops Irom the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of Cod’s works He will thus obtain everlasting (elicit v and render 
fertile the drearv expanse of words and deeds. 

1. Abu 1-Fa/l son of Mubarak, return thanksgiv mg to Cod hv singing 
the praises of rovaltv, and by stringing its kmglv pearls upon the thread 
of description, but it is not mv intention to make mankind, lor the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent, virtues of 
that remarkable man, 1 who clothes our wonderful world in new' colours 
and is an ornament to Cod's noble cre.it ion It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known , I should make mvself the. 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him. a priceless 
jewel , which I send to I he market place of the world, and mv heart feels 
proud of being engaged m such an undeitakmg But it could not have 
been from self -laudation that. I have taken upon mvself to earrv out 
so great, a task a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would (expose mv inability and 
shortsightedness. Mv sole object- in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest m this auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnammitv, and energy of him who understand'* the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as he does 


1 Akbar 



over the fiehl of knowledge ; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The. payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man's last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rang and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source ol wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos ol knowledge and deeds. If is with this aim that f describe some 
of the regulations of the gre.it King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work ol wisdom In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king and also to describe the condition of those 
who an* assistants ill this gre.d ollice. 

No dignity is higher m the eyes of Hod than royalty; and those 
who an* wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and flu* reason why subjects obey. Kvcn tin* mean- 
ing of file, word lYulishfih shows tins; for pad signifies stability and 
possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden ol lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction , the woi Id, this great market, place, would lose its piospentv. 
and the w hole call h become a barren waste. But. bv the light ol impenal 
just ire, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment , and out 
of necessity make choice ol the path ol rectitude. Shah is also a. name 
given to one who surpasses his lellows, as you mav see irom words like 
shah suirai s shah idh ; if is also a term applied to a. bridegroom (he 
world, as the bride, bid rot lies herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Sill v and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a har king from a 
st'l/ish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have m common a large 
treasury, a, numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men. a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of ei\|ovinent But. men of deeper insight renwrk a ditTerenee 
In the ease of the former, the things just, now' enumerated, are lasting , 
hut m that of the latter, of short duration The former does not attach 
himselt to these things, ;b his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
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vanity, the slavish ness of men, ami the desire of enjoyment ; lienee, ev ery- 
wliere there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Rovalty is a light emanating from (lod, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe, 1 the argument- of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light fan-i hull 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kit/an Linn a 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by (lod to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men. in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities How from the possession of this light. 1 . A paternal 
love toward s’ the subject*. Thousands find rest in the love of the King; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of stnle. In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape Jus plans 
accord ingiv. -. A lanje heait. The sight of anything disagreeable dot's 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. Ills di\ine iinnne.ss gives him 
the power of requital, nor dot's the high position of an (blender mterlere 
with it. The washes ol great and small are attended to. and their claims 
meet with no delav at. his hands. 3. A Jail)/ mneasnn/ hast in (lod 
Wilt'll he performs an action, he considers (lod as the real door of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can product' no 
disturbance 1 . Prni/cr and devotion. The success of Ins plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor w ill adversity cause him to lorget (lod, and 
madly trust m man. lb* puts the reins of desire into tin* hands of reason , 
in the wide field of his desires lit* does not permit himself to he trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste Ins pre< ions time m seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tvrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage mav not get the upper hand, and mconsidcr 
ateness overstep the proper limits, lie sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astrav have a wav left to return without, 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gu/.e. Win'll he sits in judgment., 
tin* petitioner seems to be the judge, and lie himself, on account, of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not peimit. petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope; lie cnden\ours to promote t lie happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of tin* Cieator. and never seeks 
to pie, ise the people in contradiction to reason Ho is for ever searching 


1 Akl-ar ■wor-'luiUK <1 (h- 1 sun .e< tin* m-'iMc r< ]»r< ‘'t n(ali\i of (;<»<!, anb tin* nnniMliali* 
source of life. Iir^anlin^ Ins fm m of worship, i ide It low. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the, rank of the. speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the’elements, 1 so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes. 2 -— 

1 . Wan iors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Aitifiecr. s’ and Merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, Hod's gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. <‘h The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
liver uses m the drought of the world, and the garden of tin* creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and lahoincrs , who may be compart'd to earth Bv their exertions, the 
staph* of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow r 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause tin* world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state . who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


1 Thus, aeeordmg to the inrdieal theories of the middle ages 

3 This passage resembles one in Firdausi s Shahnama. in the ehapter entitled dar 
dCtUiui iJam^hid\ » n/<* also \ idler’s /Vi.-mw Ihctiuiuiry. 1 1 . 7.“>d, 9 Icntuzi It is also found 
m the 1 khi<iq i Muh'iini, ehapter \\ . d<ir \i dl, in the AUilej-i Jalitli, and the Alhlaq-i 
.Vii.s'u f, the oldest of the three \khl.ujs mentioned. 
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courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in ailing 
with. toes. At the head ot this class is the Vakil, who ko\\\ W \uvvwg 
attained by his wisdom the four decrees of perfection , 1 is the emperor's 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight, ft requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, aeqnainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by tin' multiplicity of his duties 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different, ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire ol attaching to himsell 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit impropriet ies m eonveisn- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not under his immediate superintendence, vet In* received the id urns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps ahstra< Is of their 
returns. 

The Mir nial , 2 tin* Keeper of the seal, the Mir luikhshl , 3 tin* Bar 
beg !, 4 the Curbegi/Mhe Mlr-to/ak , 6 the Mir-hahrl , 7 the Mir harr, s tin* 
Mir-Man/al/’ tin' Khwansalar , 10 the Mun.shi , 11 the (Jush-begi , 12 the Aldifa 
begf , 13 belong to this class. Kerry one of them ought to he sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others 


1 Akhar v '.ml that perfect eiev oledness eon^Med m (lie readmit of saerilu mil.' four 

things - fin (life), mnl (pre>pert\), d>n (r< In/ion), jiumie (pe menial honoui). Tlmo* who 
leaked upon Akhar a.s a guide' m spiritual matteis (j>h } an Imnour whieh Akhar mm li 
coveted — promised to '-how this devotedru ss, and the n helonged to t hr tlin-i or I lie 

Divine Faith, t lm art n lrs of vvhie li Akhar had laid elow n, as rua\ l»r seem he low 

2 Perhaps an olhe<*r in ehar-.m of the Kin |»< roi s pnv ate 1 pm -e 

3 Pa} master of the Court 

4 An olheer who presents people at Court, tlnir petitions ct< Ih m al-o <,il|id 

Mh(;\,z 

Pa an r of the Imperial insignia. 

0 .Master of Cen tnoiiH 

7 Harbour Master (lemral ami Aelmual. 

8 Superintendent. e»f the Imperial Forests 

9 Quarter Master (Je-mral of the* Court Akhar - c « m 1 1 was fi«i|Uentlv travelling 

10 Superinte nelent of the' I rnpe-rral Kit<‘hen. 

11 Private* Seeretarv. 

12 Superintendent e >f the aviaries (fahons, pigeons), [Head < >f the Mevm P | 

n Superintendent eef the Stml. 
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2. The assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Diwan. He is the 
lieutenant of the Kmperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of th n Divine Faith , a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustawfl 1 ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he riders to the Vakil. The Mustawfl, the Sahib-i 
Tawji, 2 * 4 the Awnrja Xawis/ 1 the Mir-Saman, 1 the Nfizir-i Huyutat, 5 * 
the Diwan i Huyutat, 0 tin* Mushrif, 7 * of the Treasury ; the Waqi^a 
Nawts, H tin' V mi L 9 of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice' of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Muslin f i Duran , which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

Ik The companions of the kuuj , who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, tin* ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge' of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of \irtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 


1 Deputy Diwan. 

a Tho Wountant of t ho Army. 

1 Tiic .Wountant of tho (Lulv expenditure at Court 

4 Tho olheer m eharce of tho Court furmturo, stores. oto 

’ Superintendent of tho Imperial workshops 

* Tho Wountant of tho Imperial workshop*'. 

7 Clerk. 

* Tho Recorder. 

9 Collector. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the a Hairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of allliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by tin* Hood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of lus wisdom and example purities the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr, 1 2 the Mir-*' Adi, the Qazi,- the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsaver, belong to this class. 

4. The so rants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chafT and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharhat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspieiousness. 

.lust as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the. successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the bodv politic depend upon the proper formation ol the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
child supports of the State 1. An uptight collator , who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious connnandcr of the army, active 
and strict, 2. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively reiving on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer , who transmits the events of the, time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


1 Also called Snrir-i Jah/in, the Chief J list it o and AdininiiUr.itoi ( I' n» i.d of the < mj»m . 

2 The Qazi hears the case ; the Mir ^ Ad 1 juws the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds 1 of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
bis channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not m^rit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man , who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. JFe does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man , who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided tins harsh treatment does not. awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feci the torture ot grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and il this remedy produce no oiled, either, he should he driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or Ins 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made bv Hod, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that tin' sages of ancient times have said that princes who w’ear the 


1 The following is a free paraphrase of a passage in tho Akhlaq-i Muhntn, Chapter 
XXXIf, entitled dar siydMit. 



jewel ol wisdom do not appoint eveiy low man to tbeir service ; tli.it tW 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be doserving 
oi daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, arc not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly *, that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. Prom the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns Ins wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness 1 , 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly , of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as those three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality dillieult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarch* 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


i Akbar as tho spiritual leader of the mem bon belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles of which some are related in the seventy-seventh A in of this book. 
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Remark by the Author. - An I had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels, inquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor ay ill any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif , lam 
and a few more, are soffit lently clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
as manqutji, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid , the che in chaman , 
the <jaf in itnjar, the zh in irnizhda. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 

letters, the phrase hnnny threr point-'-. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I hmc 

distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd as in ruy, I have called tuhtum, and the te, as in 
dast, fawqdni. The b in adah, I have merely called be. Similarly, the letters nun, vxiw, 
yd, and he, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as nun, V'dir, etc The 
nasal nun 1 have* calk'd nun-i khnfi, or nun-i ptnfuin. The final and silent h, as in 

farkhvnda, l have called vinktub, j e. written, but not pronounced. The i and n, when 

modified to e or o I have calk'd tnajhul. As consonants followed by an ahf have the vow el a, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



HOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPEIUAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A'Jii I. 

THK HOl'SKIIOLI). 

Ho is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of olliors, recognizes a rav of tin* l)i\ine power in the smallest 
things of the world; who shapes his inward and mil ward charaeler 
accordingly, and shows due respect to lumself and to others, lie who 
does not possess these (piahlications, ought, not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, lie will cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put lus whole heart m the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the mimituc of business, but regards their performance as an Jict of 
Divine, worship . 1 

]f he cannot perform e\erything himself, he ought to select-, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, ef libcial \iews m religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be gmd« d by their advice. 

The w ise esteem him not a king who coniines Ins alt (‘ill ion to great 
matters only, although some impartial judge's excuse a king that docs so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make, no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with tin* assistance of Do d, t he burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes hinnclf acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarehs 


1 A phrase ulrnli Alwbar often used. 


1 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towards 
the establishment of a good government, For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining Cod’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : first , 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; secondly , 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of .‘109,1 80, 79o dams. 1 The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one, hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the, unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations 1 shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards t hose regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject mutter belong to each of the, three divisions of the 
work, l have put them among tin* regulations of the Household. 

. 1 * 7 n 2 . 

THU IMPERIAL TRKASriU KS. 

K\ery man of sense and understanding knows that the best wav of 
worshipping Cod, consists in allavmg the distie^s of the times, and m 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent, management 
of the revenues and the public expenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfv their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence, it. is in- 
cumbent. on just kings, f ( ) care for th“ former, and to protect the, latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

1 Or, 7,7-lUiUDi Rupees One lupee (of AlJur) 40 The Dome cr.i, or 

Tttnkh is \U>ar 's sola! eta. the< ommencement nfuhnh falls on tlu* 10th Februan,. 

loot); lienee the Hurt \ -ninth \ear corresponds to \ O. logo. 
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than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 1 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, 1 would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
neeessarv. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect, them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst, the other class think to have ju.vt .sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. g, 

It w r as from such views, when lifting the \eil and beginning to pa) 
attention to these weighty concerns, that Ins Majesty entrusted his inmos\, s ( 
secrets to the Klnrdjn sard I^tinidd Khan ,* a name which his Majesty had a 
bcstow’cd upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of tlu\ n . 
Klnrdja, tilt* reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by ^ 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent, regulations. An enquiry 
regarding tin* income of the different, kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by tin* wisdom of upright and experienced men. , 
With a comprehensiveness which knew' no difference between friends and y 
strangers, the lands w'hich paid rents into tin* imperial exchequer werof r 
separated from tin* .IfigTr lands; and zealous and upright men wen* pu i* 
m charge of the revenues, each over one karar of (huns. Incorrupl ihle 
hilakeius 2 were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one for each. And from kindness and can* for 1 lie agricultural 
classes, il was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying com in full weight, but to gi\e linn a receipt for 
whatever species of money lie might bring This laudable regulation 
removed the rust, of uneert aint v from the minds of tin* collectors, and fr 

1 means // u^hr<af/nnt s., Khir) is the lift* of t he < hi< f eunu< b Him 

roal name was IMiftl Malik. Uter sen ini' Salim Shah (Idtd f<> Jdd.*}), who bestowed C< 
upon him tho title of \ Imuimimnl hhait, he enfeied \kli,n\ si r\ n '■ \khur, aftoi t ho \ 
(loath of Slid in > * ’(l- Din Muhammad Myall Khan, his fost< t father, < oiimiHin d to loop 7 
into matteisof Imam o, and Imdinii tlie Revenue Depart ment a den of thieve, he appointed! 
Ktimad Khan, to lemodel tin* tin, ones, making him a ( ommandei of One ThoiiHari 
(rale Mm I -Fa /I s list of MJur s <oande< m part se< ond, Xn lilt), and (onfernn’ ’ > 
upon him the title of A ha n He app( ars to have pm foi me<j In , dut n s to Aklmi t 9 • 

sitiMa« turn 111 loll.-,, lie < on v e\ ed tlie daiiL'hter of Mir.ln Mubarak, kmy of KlnlndoHl - ’ 
(load to lot id), to A k bar's harem, took afti i wards a part in the ( maple, st of Bengal 

w here he tint inyuished himself, and was, in IdTU. appoint! d pai rnoi of I'hakkar. Whens (..1 
in ldTS Akim's pre>em e was mpnred in the I’mjah, Ktim.ld Khan desired to join him. 

Ill older to equip his i out indent , lie eollei ted his rents and outstanding, ns it appears, 
with much harshness This led to a (oiispir.uy against his life. In the same year ho 
was murdered by a man named Maqsfid ^Ali Ma^n-n 1 l f’mnra^. 

2 Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurer-ship, and a daroyha and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshkash 1 receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for na~r receipts , 2 and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person , 3 and for charitable 
donations. Vropcr regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddmjhas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to llourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and T unlit, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; hut hen*, in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
■great, m\d the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit, of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From Ins knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a nourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept, of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-nlace of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
n the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsah , 4 


1 Tributes. 

3 Yxde the eighteenth JVn of the second book. 


* Presents, vo\\ s, etc. 
[* Sahara S. — P.] 



and many of them, when put up in a heap, ganj . Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a purse. 1 This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country kharj-i bahhih. 

All tlie^e benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


J'In 3. 

TIIE TREASURY FOR ERECTORS STONES. / 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of 1 he stones n 
would take me an age. T shall therefore give a few particulars, ‘‘ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf. ” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
dtiro<i!ia, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore, of this 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed t he rust of confusion. 

Rubies.— 1 st. class rubies, not less than 1000 mull rs in value ; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 199 to 300 ; lth class, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; (5th class, from 99 to 00 ;t 
7th class, from 59 to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from 9J to 5 : 1 lth class, from 1J to 1 imilir ; 12th ela;y 
from J muhr to { rupee. They made no account of rubies of less valu< 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue j/df/uls, were classified 
follows : 1st class, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29 J to , 
muhrs ; 3rd class, from 1 to 12 ; lth class, from 1 1 J to 10 ; 5th ehi ( 
from 9 J to 7 ; fith (“lass, from OJ to 5 ; 7th class, from \ J to 3 ; 8th claJy 
from 2J to 2 ; 9th class, from 1 J to 1 muhr ; 10th class, from 8J rupees 
to 5 rupees: lltli class, from 1J to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 1J to 
J rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 10 classes, and strung by scores. Th 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs am 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29J to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14J to 12 ; 4th class, from 1 1 J to 10 ; 5th class, from 9J to 7 ; Oth class, 
from 0| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4| to 3 ; 8th class, from 2J to 2 ; Oth class. 


1 A purse in Hindi is called bahla. [Bahia, P. a purse, a falconer’s kIovp. — P.J 
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from J| to ] ; 10th class, less than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th class, 
ess than 5, to 2 rupees ; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to ]{ rupees ; 

class, loss than 1 \ rupees, to 30 daws ; 11th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 dams ; 15th class, less than 20 daws, to 10 daws ; 16th class, less 
than 10 daws , to 5 daws. The pearls are. strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
£ rupee ; 2nd class, l ; 3rd class, ,' 0 rupee ; 1th class, 3 daws ; 5th class, 
1 siikl 1 ; 6th class, I daw ; 7th class, J data : 8th class, \ daw ; 9th class, 
£ daw ; lOt.h class, i daw ; I Ith class, daw ; 12th class, I daw ; 13th 
class, l daw ; 1 1th class, ' daw ; 15th class, | , )l data ; Kith class, daw, 
and less. 

r l he value of jewels is so well Known that it is useless to sav anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows 

: Rubies weighing II tanks* 20 sttrkks, 1 and diamonds of 5j tanks, 1 

\ snrk/ts , each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17 J (daks, 3 sitrkks, 

52.000 rupees ; i/aqafs of 1 (auks , 7J snrk/ts , and pearls of 5 tanks , each 

50.000 rupees. 


J c 7 n 1. 

TIIK IMPERIAL MINT. 

i As the successful w’orking of tin* mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every depaitimmt, 1 shall mention a few details. 

I he inhabit ants of flu 1 towns and the country perforin their 
transactions by moans of money, hverv man uses it according to the 
'\\tent of his necessities , them, in whose heart is free from worldly desires 

l 1 Suki s m. and s ,'iU I H , a lour-amia bit | 
j 2 Tak H. 1 nnl^hd V ] 

1 means mt ; a bo, a tilth' *t,,i with a hhuk dot on it, tailed in Hmd. ijhumfchi , 

A hr us precatorius. d'lie Persians called it <h«shin < U in its, cm k\s e\e The seeds are 
>ften us'd for ehildien’s luacelets Mm ’I Pa/1 means lieie the weight called in Hind. 
rati, \ul‘». nittt. S .siukhs, or S 1 ni>l< ha , 1 2 not did ■> 1 told, and SO t>dds : 

’ ser. A tank b valued at I in Web , hut it must lu\e weighed a little more, as in the 

enth A c *m, Abu ‘l-Ka/.l states that tlu* weight ot 1 dam was f> tank s or 1 tola, S mdshd*, 

fturkhs: i.t>., 1 tank l ,';/ iihuhas - 1 niadido, I sinkfit 

1 Text 4$ tank*. 
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sustains by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects— the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from w Inch the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing nunc labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sullicient, and to do so dav after 
day would be dillicult, if not impossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his honu\ whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things a father, a mother, children, sen ants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, monev is requued, as our furniture and utensils 
break, they last m no cast* \erv long. Hut money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it- may produce much. It a, Iso enables men to travel. 1 low’ dillicult 
w’ould it be to carry provisions for several days, let. alone for several 
months or years ! 

Hy the help of (lod's goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled t he store of life w it liout much 
labour on tin* part of man. Hy means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and e\en performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Hold has 
manv valuable qualities: it, possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal 1 in weight . and tin* marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of lire, 
its purity of air, its softness of wafer, its heaviness of earth : hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
ic ; for it does not burn in tin* fire ; it remains unalTccted by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ■ and does not get alteied 
w ht*n buried m the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in which 
man s intellect is termed the yrralrr pritmph gold is called (hr Irssrr 
p) inn i fir,' 1 as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “ the guardian of justice " : “ the universal 
adjuster’ ^jiid, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 

1 A< ( ordin^ to the < hemists * ho middles a^es, ^old toiei-ds of ({imksdwr and 
sulphur taken >n etjuul proport u ns ; the latter must, however, possess < olouiinj' 
properties. 1 \,( the thirteenth JS'/i. 

1 “Were it not for pieU, l would how down to j;o!d and sa\, ‘ Hallowed Ik* thy 
name ' ’ " Karitt. 

lo ssh- 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A'Tn 5. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The Darnyha .• He must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The Sdj/rafl. 1 The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs ; 1 and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dahdah 7, but they do not know above 10 degrees # of 
fineness ; whilst in India it it called bdrahbdnl, as they have twelve 
degrees. Formerly the old htm, which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at 8.1 : and the round, small gohh/7/wr of ft Alfi u ’d-Din, 2 
which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be It). 1 ,. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, -and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not. come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot bo made finer, and of a limber 
degree. Honest deseribers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

1 The same as Sayraf or Sam if ; hence a sfuoff, a money lender. 

[* ^ U ^ H 1 ‘ ] 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

A'ln 6. 

lUNWARi. 1 

An abbreviation for banivarl. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few r long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lilies on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mas ha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with (5 niasbas of pure gold of 10| degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one masha 2 is taken, and divided info sixteen 
parts of half a suM each. If now’ 7.1 snMs of pure gold (of 10J degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only be lOj ban: 1 Similarly, 7 sarkhs pure gold and 
two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 

8. pure gold and three parts composition, 9J ban ; 6 s. gold and four 
parts composition, 91 ban ; 51 s. gold and five parts composition, 9| ban ; 
5 s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; \\ 8. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8| ten; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 81 ban; ?>\ s. 
gold and nine parts composition, 8j ban ; 3 s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 ban ; 21 s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7f ban ; 2 8. gold 
an’d twelve parts composition, 1\ ten; 11 s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7| ten ; 1 s. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and 

1 This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionaries, means the testing of gold . 

* This masha contains 0 parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., { gold and 
i alloy. 

* The Hind, term ban means “ temper, degree 
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lastly, \ s. gold and fifteen parts composition, 6| ban. Or generally , 
every additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter ban , the touch of the composition 
itself being GJ ban. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6J ban , they mix together 
\ surkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7 £ surkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of G{ ban ; and if 1 surkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surkh of the second com- 
position, the result will be G ban ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase 1?he mixtures by half surkhs. But in the llamcdri , 
they reckon to G bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Anna. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the darogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mushnf. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
* ; and practical manner, and keeps a systematic, day-book. 

t 5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
' gains a profit for lumself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
'and when rulers are not avaricious. 

] 6. The Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 

l his dealings. 

* The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an A had!. 1 

7. The II eujhman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldll 
gold-muhrs he gets 1 J dams ; for weighing 1000 rupees, G:, } dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 copper ddms } \ I of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Melter of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the aboye- 

1 Tho A had is corresponds to our warrant officers. Most clerks of tho Imperial 
offices, the painters of tho court, the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Aluulis. or suujte men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. Tho word A hail i, the h of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with tho Persian *. So deep-rooted, says Badiioni, was Akbar’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, lazy, indolent. — P.] 
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The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolas 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Metier of the refined, metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
muhrs is three dams. 

11. The Zarrdb. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhrs , 21 dams, 1 jetals ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams , 8£ jetals, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quarter dams, which are called damns, fi!) dams. 

In Iran and Turan they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
such YiLz metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawla-na ^ All Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copyslips of the most skilful ealigraphers. He holds the rank of a 
yuzhdsht ; 1 and two of his men serve in the mint. Doth have a monthly 
salary of GOO dams. 

13. The Sikkaehl. lie places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer (putk-chl) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, l£ dams ; for 1000 rupees, 
5 dams, 9J jetals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 

1 dam, 3 jetals in addition ; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams ; for 2000- 
half -(ft* Ms, and 4000 quarter-efams, 3 dams, J8J jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10 J dams. Out of these fees the sikkaehl has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 51 dams. 

1 This Turkish word signifies a commander of one hundred men, a captain. Ahadis 
of distinction were promoted to this military rank. The salary of a Yuzbashi varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per mensem ; rule the third A* in of the second book. 
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mentioned quantity of gold, he gets 2} darns ; for the same quantity of 
,silver, 5 dams and 13 \jetals ; 1 for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 2] l jetals. 

9. The Plalemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mdshas each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42 J dams. 

A%i 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 1 00 jalallgiM mulirs, must furnish 2 foursers of 
saltpetre, and four sers of briekdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, arc stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and briekdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with eowdung, which in Hindi is called a pin. It is the dry dung 
of the Wild 3 Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian khak-i k Ini l is. and in H in< If salon 7. Ey a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. When three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sita fc 7. They are then agam washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if then' comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must undergo three more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
mas ha is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is ^ried on 
the touchstone : if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

1 Twenty-live* jelah make one dam. Vide the 10th J c Fh. 

Use. A\| 

[* This probably means jangli ; i.e “not stalled or stall-fed.”— P.] 
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The discovery of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Tiiran, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dakdahi ; in Hindustan, the say raps use for it the term 
hist biswa. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF REFINING! SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild 1 cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of muyhlldn 2 wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the load on the. top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the lire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when llames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a surkh in every tola will burn away, i.c., G mlshas and 2 smiths in 
100 tolas. The ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi kharal , and in Persian 
kuhna 3 ; the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to ih^Zarrdh, 5 mlshas and 5 surkhs are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the hanmtrl system ; now 
it is calculated as follows : — if by refining 100 lolls, of shdhl silver, which 
is current in Hraq and Khurasan, and of the lari and mixqdU , which are 

f 1 Sec note 1. p. 21.— P.] 

2 Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The kikar 
of the Panjab.— P.] 

3 Some MSS. have katah. 
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current in Turan, there are lost three tolas and one surkh ; and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish narjil , and the mahnudl and 
muzaffan of Gujrat and Malwa, 13 tolas and 6J mdshas are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The Qiu's-lciib having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
4 1 dams. 

10. The Chdshmyir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, *all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. Eor assaying that quantity, he gets 1- dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having then sprinkled the silver with water, lie hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it lias lost in weight three 1 birinj (rice 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 41 jctals. 

17. The Nit/Ct riya collects the khdk-i Mails and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time : whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The khdk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah ? and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mashas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilectiv*' affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdk , the Niydriya 
receives 20 dams, 2 jctals. 

The process of Kukrah. 

They mix with the kukrah an equal quantity of punhar, and form a 
paste of rasl (aqua fortis), and cow dung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of tw r o 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


1 One MS. has six. 

[ 2 Word not traced. — P.J 
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Punhar is obtained as follows 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-\rood r 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 1 maslnts of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two sirs are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four scrs of ashes, so tlmt the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two scrs. 

Pa si is a kind of acid, made of ashkhdr 1 and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasl are, l return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow' the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw' them into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. Whatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separate! I from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence, also by a certain process 
profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten scrs will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call buyramfi , 
or according to some, (jahrawatl. 

The process of ttufjrdu'a/l. 

They make a hole, and fill it w ith the ashes of W;/7/-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of bugrama/l. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up w ith the bugrduv/l , adding one tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now r fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the w hole has melted, they remove the coals and the 

1 The margins of home of the MSS. explain this word by the Hind, si jji, impure 
carbonate of soda. 
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bricks, and make a fire of babul- wood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called kharal , and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 


A* in 8. 

THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 
THE GOLD. 

They rtielt this composition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three times with sulphur, called in Ilind. chhdchhiyd. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a masha of copper, and two mdshas , two surJchs of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 100 mdshas of copper are employed as 
follows : — they first melt fifty mdshas with it, and then twice again 
twenty-five mdshas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mdshas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mdshas and two surkhs of sulphur arc used, i.e., at the rate 
of one and one-half quarter ser (1 ■} ser) per 100 tolas. When it has been 
three times melted in this manner, there appears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called kail, whilst about DihlT, it is tcimed pin jar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to bo of 6| ban , but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 100 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Salon 7 process ; or else they use the Alonl process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1 i tola3, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the sabnl process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it come \ up to nine bln. The ashes are also collected , 
being a kind of kharal 


.Pin 9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of afoul, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the lire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sablxik , p. 22. 
The ashes of it are also kharal The salonl process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Vanlndr having melted the Id ha ml, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is U dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pa vs monthly .‘If JO dams to the dltvdn. Having 
reduced the kharal to small bits, he adds to every man of it 1 1 sers of 
tawjar (borax), and three sers of pounded natron, 1 and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, scr bv ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the subbdk , and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. Tim Patkdr buys the salonl and kh 'd from the goldsmiths of the 

city, and carries them to the mint to be iiu . makes a profit on the 

gold and silver. For every man of salonl , he give* 7 dams , and for the 
same quantity of kharal 11 dams, to the exchequer. 

‘20. The Nicho^i-ndla brings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, .11 rupees go to the 
diwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21. The Khdk-shoy . When the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdk-shoff sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12J rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of time dams for every 100 dams. 

[‘ In the Persian ashkhar-i kufta.— l *. J 

2 
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A*m 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins lias also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Corns. 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 loins, 9 mCishas , and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 kfl-ijaldl 7-muhrs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name, of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
A§-sultan u } l-a*zam u ’ l-khdqdn u ’l-mu*az: H khallad* Alldh u mulkalC w a 
§ultana-h u znrb w ddr 1 ' l-kjiddfat 1 Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agra.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula} 
and the following verse of the QurVm 2 : Allah u gazraf 1 man yasha tu 
bi-ghagr 1 hisdb “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure ” ; and roundabout arc the names of the first four Khalifas. 
This is what was first cut by Maulana Masqfid, the engraver ; after which 
Mullfi ^ All Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal" dinar 111 ganfugu-h u ar-rajul n dinar 1 *" ganfmjuh" * alg ashdbih 1 fl 
sabil 1 ’ lldh , “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

As-sul(dn u 7- -^rill al-khallfat u al-muta*dll khallad a alldh u la* dig 
midkah u w»° sultdnah w w a abbad a *adlah u w a ihsdnah ”, “ the sublime 
sultan, the exalted kluiPfa , may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ” 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Ruba*ts 3 of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shaglfi Fagzl were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

Khurshul ki haft bahr azu gauhar yaft. 

Sang-i sigah az partav-i an jaivhar yaft 
Kan az nazar-i tarbiyat-i u zar yaft 
Wan zar sharaf az sikka-gi Shah Akbar yaft. 

1 Also called Kalimah, or the Confession of Faith, la ildha ill-alldh, Muhammadun. 

ra&ul-uUah. 

1 Qur. Sur. II, 208. [ 3 Quatrains.— P.] 
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“ It is the Sun 1 from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbars stamp.” 
and , Allah" akbar jail a j(iUula-h H , “God is great, may His glory shine 
forth ! ” in the middle. And on the other side, 

In sikka ki pirdya-yi urn mid bucad 
Bd naqsh-i da cam n mini-i jdcid bucad 
Bimd-yi sa^ddat-ash ha min has ki bi-da hr 
Yak zarra nazar-karda-yi khurshid bucad. 

“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope. 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspirioiisncss, it is sullicient 
That, once, for all ages the sun lias cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Dicinc era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and S mdshas , in value equal to 100 round inuhrs, at II mashas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
sahansa, 2 * and on the other side the following Rubd^i by Fayzi : - 

In naqd-i raedn-i yanj-i shdlunshdhi 
Bd kaukab-i iqbdl humid hamrdhi 
Khurshid bi-parvar-asli az din ru ki bi-dahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sikka-yi Akbarshdhi . 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma is the fourth part of the sahansa , round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the sahansa 4 ; and some have on one 
side the following Ruba^i by Fayzi 5 

In sikka ki dast-i bakht rd zewar bad 
Firaya-yi null sipihr u hojt akhtar bad 

1 According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence ; vide the thirteenth 
A t iw. The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

[ 2 In the Persian — P.] 

* Quatrains. — P.] 

[ 4 Sad-muhri in the Persian text. — P.] 

[ 5 Malik u ’sh-Shu^ara 1 in the Persian text.— P.] 
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. 7arnn naqdist kdr az-ii chun zar bad 

Dar dahr ravdn bi-ndm-i shah akbar bad. 

“ This coin — May ifc adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars — 
Is a gold coin,— May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 

And on the other side the preceding Ruba^l. 

5. The Binsal, of the same two forms as the alma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa. 

6. The Chugnl, 1 of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahansa, 
in value equal to two muhrs. 2 

7. The round Iai^I- 1 Jaldfi , a in weight and value equal to two round 
mulirs, having on one side Allah 11 akbar, and on the other Yd murin' 1 , 
“ 0 helper.” 

8. The Aft did is round, weighs 1 tola, 2 wdshas, and 1J surkhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, ” Alldh u akbar , jail 1 jaldlu-h u ," 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The I lain is round, weighs 12 wdshas, 1J surlAs, bears the same 
stamp as the A fldbl , and has a value of 10 rupees. 

1 Or Jufjnl. Abu 'l-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

2 The MSS. dilTer. Most of them place the Chwjul as the sixth com offer the Binsat, 
and read : - 

"The C hugul , of a square form, weighing 3 tolas, 5] sutkh/t; its value is thirty 
rupees. Also, of a lound form, weighing 2 tolas, 9 mdshas, having a \alue of three round 
muhrs, of 11 mdshas each (i.r., 27 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 
They are the fiftieth part of the Sahansa .” 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahansa ; for tho 
two (' hugttls , as given by Abu ’l-Fa/I, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not Ww fiftieth part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Prinsep’s I’seful Tables, pp. 5, (>, gives ao 
ertratt from a MS. of the A Sli in his possession, which appears to agree with the above 
roading ; but. lie only mentions the squat e form of the (' hugul , weighing 3 tolas, 5} ,s urkh't, 
worth 30 rupees; and then passes on to the eujhth coin, the Aftdbi. 

Two other MSS. - among them Pol. Hamilton’s- read after the Binsat [i.e., after the 
twenty-fifth line of p. 21 of my text edition) - 

“ 0. The ('hahdrgo*ha (or square), weighing 3 tda*, r>j suihJis, worth 30 rupees. 

“ 7. The Gird (or found) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 mochas, in value equal to the 3 round 
muhrs of 11 mdshas each. 

“ Both have the same impression. 

“8. The Chuqttl, of a square form, the fiftieth part of a Sahansa, in value equal 
to two LaSl-i Jaldli muhrs." 1 

This reading obviates all difficulties. But the real question is w bother the Chahdrgosha , 
the Gird, and the Chuqul are thiee distinct coins. 

3 For the round La<%l-i Jaldli, some MSS. only read, “ The Gird," i.e., round, taking 
tho words La^l-i Jaldli to the preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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10. The square La^l-l Jalall is of the same weight and value ; on one 
side “ Allah" akbar," and on the other “ jail a jaldlu-h u ." 

11. The Adlgutka is round, weighs 11 mdshas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Allah “ akbar ", and on the other, “ Yd 
murin' 1 ." 

12. The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to the * Adl-gutka , 
but of a different 1 stamp. 

13. Mihrdln 2 is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhr. 

11. The Mtfilnl is both square and round. In weight and value it is 

equal to the Ijftl-i jalall , and the round muhr. It hears the stamp “ yd 

murin' 1 .'* 

15. The Chain! ryoshu, in stamp and weight the same as the Aftdbl. 

10. The (Iird is the half of the Ildhl, and has the same stamp. 

17. Tli 3 IJhan 3 4 5 is half a La^l-i Jalall . ' 

18. The Salim! is the half of the ** Adl-yutka . 

19. The Rabl 0 is a quarter of the A ftdbl. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the Ildhl, and Jaldfl. 

21. The Half Salhnl is a quarter of the ^ Adl-yutka. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the Ildhl. 

23. The Randan the fifth part of the Ijfil-i Jalall ; on one side is 
a lily, 6 * and on the other a wild rose. 

21. The Sumnl , or Ashtsidd , is one-eighth of tin* Ildhl ; on one side 
“ Allah" akbar," and on the other "jail 11 jaldla-h' 1 ." 

25. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Ildhl. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

20. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an Ildhl and has the same 
stamp as the /add. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin TaiH-i jaldlls , Dhavs, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


1 It has the Kalima. (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the 


2 The figure called mi hr at d is 



3 In Forbes’s Dictionary, dahan. 

4 Several MSS. read “ Half a quarter Hiihi and La<M-i Jalali.” Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

5 Several MSS. have Rahi. Perhaps we should write Rabbi. 

P IMa in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Afghanistan and the Panjab ; 

and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip. — P.J 
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B. Silver Coins. 

1; The Uupiya is Tound, and weighs eleven and one half mashas. 
It was first introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side “ Allah u alcbar , jall a 
jalalu-h u ” and on the other the date. Although the market price is some- 
times more or less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jaldla is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Darb is half a Jaldla. 

4. The Cham is a quarter Jaldla. 

5. The Pandau is a fifth of the J alula. 

6. The As Id is the eighth part of the Jaldla. 

7. The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jaldla. 

8. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Jaldla. 

9. The Sulci us one-twentieth of the Jaldla. 

The samo fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupiija, which 
are, however, different in form. 

C. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 talcs, i.e. I tola , 8 mdshas , and 7 surkhs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rdpuja. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
Buhhli ; now it is known under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
given where it w r as struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a jetal. 1 This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a dam. 

3. The Pd % old is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damn is one-eighth of a dam. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : Ilfihabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanda. In tw'enty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmlr, Avadh, Afak, Ahvar, 
Bada*on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, llisar, Flruza, IvalpI, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 

1 Often misspelt chdaJ. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandii, Nagor, Sarlund, Siyfilkot, Saronj, SahuranpCr, 
Sarangpur, Sambal, Qanawj, Rantanbhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrs, ru>/i>/(is, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cau^e a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods : and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government w ere in the hands of Raja Todarmal, 1 
four kinds of muhrs were allowed to be current : J. There was a 
Jaldll , which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, 1 J surkhs. It was quite pure, and had a value of 100 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. : 11. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mdshas. 
Its value was 300 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. I). The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dams. 


1 Raja Todarmal, a Khatrl by caste, was born at Labor. He appears to have enten d 
Akbar’s service during the 1 St h year of the cmj>eror\s reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujriit. In the 19th year, wo find him in Bengal in company 
with MunSun Khun; and three yeais later again at (lujrat. In the 27th year he 
was appointed Dhvdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue 8\stem. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khalrl in the 32nd year, he was sent against 
the Yusufzfus, to avenge the death of Mr Bar. In the 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret n 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died— -or, tee nt to hell, an Bada^oni expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus — on the 1 1th day A.H. 998, or ICth November, 1589, the same year 
in which Rfija Bhagwan Das died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a Chutu) rhazuri , 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest eon Dhurii, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war with Thatha. 

Abu ’1-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said ho had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the raja’s independence, 
vanity , and bigoted adherence to Hinduism. Abu ’1-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Mr Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal’s idols were lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 1U mashas ; it went under bhe name of 
Jalala, and had a value of 40 dams. B. The round, old Akbar shahl rupiya , 
which, when of full weights, or even at a surlffi less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 dams. 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly , on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ^Azud” 
’d-Daulah Amir Fath“ ’llah 1 of Shiraz coming at the head of affairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the nuilvrs , as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupiyas, as far as sic grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh deficient was put down as 355 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surkh of coined 
gold at the low rate of four dams and a fraction. According to Todarmal's 
regulation, a deduction of fire dams was made for a deficiency of one 
surkJi ; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only ?, surkh, full five 

1 Amir Fatfi 'llah of Shiraz was the pupil of Khwaja Jamal 1 * ’cl- Din Mahmud, 
Kamal' 1 d-Din of Klurwiin, and Mir tlhiya f s u ’d-l)In Mansur of Shiraz. Ho so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Abu ’1-Fazl said of 
him, “ Tf the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of QAdl Shah of Bijupur, he left Shiraz for the Dokhan. In A.H. 991, 
after tho death of <JAdl Shall, ho was invited by Akbar, who raided him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, ami bestowed upon him, throe years later, the title of Amin" ’l-Mulk. Ho 
was appointed to assist Todarmal, and rendered good service in working up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amin" ’l-Mulk, to which Abu ’1-Fazl alludes (nde p. 28, 1. 9 
of my text edition), was in tho same year changed to <! Aznd u ’ d-Daudah , or the aim of 

•npire. Tho Amir went afterwards to Khandesh. After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 
understand the medical art, lie refused the advice of the famous llnkim <JAIi, and tried 
to euro the fever by eating hath su (nde the twenty-fourth A ft in), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Aim ’-Fa/.l, Fayzi, and Bir Bar. the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below', are asenbed bv 
Abu ’1-Fazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir was, however, on the boJ terms with 
Abu ’l-Fa?I, whose son he instructed. According to the author of the Mir* at* 'l-SAlam, 
lie was “unworldly man, often accompanying t he emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a powder-bag in lus waistband, treading down science, and 
performing feats of strength which llustam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the 'l-Cmara* that according to some, the 

Amir was a Sih-hazari, or (Ymimander of threo thousand ; but I do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar’s grandees given in the TabaqCit-i AkbarJ, and the last A*In 
of the second book of this work. Instead of Jmfr Fatli" ’llah, we also find, especially 
in Badiioni, Shah Fatly* ’llah. He lies buried on the Takht-i Sulayman. Fay?i’s ode 
on his death is very fine. 
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dams were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of IJ surkhs lie deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1 i surkhs. By the new law 
of Azud u 'd-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction only. 1 

^ Azud" 'd-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupiya had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupiya, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty 
dams ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
deficiency of two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

j thirdly, when ^Azud" 'd-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Raja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalfdfi rupees, in 
round rupees; and from Ins obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan 2 received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the muhrs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five dams; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
ten dams ; whilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
was li surkhs . Similarly, every rupiya , the deficiency of which was one 
surkh, was considered as bullion. 

1 For <DY/ud" \1- Daw lull having lived the value of I *iukh of coined gold at 1 damn 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (II madias 11 K mirkh.s) 
was only II - S (4 a small fraction) dams, i.c., according to Ahfi ’1-Fa/I, 444 damn 
and a fraction, instead of .400 dams. 

2 Quhj Khan is Inst mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar’s icign, when 
he was made governor of the Fort of Surat, vvhnh Akbai after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 24rd year he was sent to (iujiat ; ami after the death of 
Shall Mansur, he was, two 3 ears later, appointed as Duran. In the 2Sth year he accom- 
panied the army during the conquest of (lujiat. I 11 the* 4ltli year he received Kumbhal 
as jagir. After the death of Todarmal, he was again appointed as Duran. This is the 
tune to which Abu ’l-Fu/.l lefers. In 1002 he was made governor of K.'ibul, where ho 
has not successful. After his removal, he at companicd, 111 1004, his son-in-law Prince 
Danyfd as Atfdiq, or tutor, but he soon returned to Akbar. During the absence, in 1007, 
of the emperor in Khundesh, he was governor of Agra. Two years later lie was promoted 
to the governorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At the at cession of .Jahangir, lie was 
sent to (lujrat, blit returned next year to the Panjab, where lie had to fight against 
the Rawshanivyahs. He died, at an advanced age, in 104.'), or \ I). 1024 -2b. Abii’l-Fnzl, 
in the last of the second book, mentions him as ('hahatfundti, or Commander of Four 
Thousand, which high rank he must have held for some time, as Xizfnni-i Ilnratri, in 
his Tabaqdt-i Akbari, mentions him as such, and as Dm an. \\ hen tutor to Pnn< e Danyul, 
he was promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni ; he was much resper ted for his learning. As a poet 
he is known under the name of f’tfati ; some of Ins verses mav be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the Mir* fit* 'l-SAlam. The high rank uhieh he held was less due to 
his talents as a statesman than to his family-connexion with the kings of Turiin. Of 
his two sons, MIrza Sayf ' 1 ’llah and MIrza llusayn Qulij, the latter is best known. [Vide 
note 2 to No. 42 of A^in 30. -B.J 
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Lastly , his Majesty, trusting to his advisers and being occupied Ly 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second fi.e. < ’Azud“ ’d-Dawlah] method, with one exception namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a mulir the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three , and a rupiya , the deficiency of which did not exceed sir, 
surkhs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the ollicers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of babCujhuri were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no mote. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A* In 11. 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham , or Dirham , as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the khildfat 
of ^ Umar ,* it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zubayr 
it was impressed with the words Allah 11 (God), barakat (blessing). Ifajjdj 


[i Fdriiq.— P.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur*un called Ikhlas ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, that ‘•Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams ; whilst, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himvarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of MYbd' 1 1-Malik, the son Marwan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some sav that Hajjaj relined the bus* 
dirhams, and coined them with the words Allah'* uhad (God is one), and 
Allah u as-samad (God is eternal) ; and these dtrha ms were called makruha 
(abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin ‘•Abd" ‘l-Malik, ‘Hhnar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of ‘•Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards KJullid bin ‘•Abd" ’llfih Qasri, when governor of Hriiq, made them 
still fine*, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ‘'Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus^ab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights : 
some saving that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqals ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten (ft rats, asserting at the 
same time that ‘•Umar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen finds, being the third part of t.lm aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of fc Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which were called baghli, after Has 
baqhl, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ^Umar but others call them baijljalll, from Ixighal, which is the name 
of a village ; 2 secondly, some of four ddn<js > which were called tabn ; 
thirdly , some of three ddngs, which were known as nuvjhribi ; and lastly, 
some of one dang, named yatrnn 7, the half of which four kinds Milliards 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fa/il of Khujand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first , full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his — 2 (finds ; l (finit -= 2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj ~ 
2 habbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dinar is a gold coin, weighing one misqdl, i.e. 1 7 l dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqdl — 0 ddngs ; 1 dang = i tassuj ; 1 tassuj - 2 h abbas ; 1 It abba = 
2 javs (barley grains) ; 1 jay = 6 khardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 kluirdal — 
12 fals ; 1 fals ~ 0 fatils ; 1 falil - 0 naqirs ; 1 mqir - 6 qihnlrs ; 
and 1 qitniir ==-* 12 zaras. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be crjual 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 

[ l in the Persian.— P.] 

* According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin. 1 From some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misqal is out of use, and weighs two qirats less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by l or \ of a misqal. 


A* in 12. 

THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhr of 11 mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban ; or 
one tola, 2 surkhs of 9J ban ; or l tola, 4 s. of ban ; or 1 tola G s. of 
ban ; or 1 tola, l mdsha of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one mdsha. 

The merchant buys for 100 hfil-i Jaldli muhrs 130 l. 2 m. 0£ ,9. of llun 
gold of 8J bans. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. 71 s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the Hal’d khalds, so that 107 t. 4 m. li s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 107 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 1 rupees. From the khak-i khalds are 
recovered 2 t. 11 m. 1 a*, of gold, and 11 /. 11 m. 4.1 s. of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 121 lanyas , 2 3 so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs. and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 121 j., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 8 d. 8 j. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R. 4 d. 
LI j. on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 2G d. 1(3.1 j. 
dung 11 : 4 d. 20 j. salon! ; 1 d. 10 /. water ; 1 1 d. 5 j. quicksilver, and 1 Rs. 
4 d. 0] j. on account of the khak-i kin das (viz. 21 d. 7J j. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 2 1 j. lead) ; thirdly, G Rs. 37.1 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item goes to the Duran if the gold belongs to the exchequer ; 
fourthly, 100 Dt^l-i Jalali muhrs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 3.1 j. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 3.1 d., which go to the 
exchequer. 4 According to this proportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 


1 In text “ a gold coin ". —11 ] 

2 One tanga ~ 2 dams ; now a days one tango, — 2 pais. 

3 — P-1 

4 There is a slight mistake of 1} jetals, as the several items added up give 105 m. 
30 Rs. 24 d. 231 j., but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 25 d. 



Gold may also be obtained by the Salon ! -process from the sands of tho 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 L 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver ; hence for 950 Rs. the 
merchant gets 9fi9 t. 9 in. 1 .s\ of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 /. 0 m. I J s. 
burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 100G rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 271 (hi ms. The several items are first, 2 Rs. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Wriglnnan 5 d. 7J /., the 
Chdshnigir 5 d. 1[ ; the Melt.er fi d. 121 /. : the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 j. ; 
the Sikkach 1 0 d. 12! j .) ; secondly, 10 d. 15 /., on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdly , 50 Rs. 15 d. 0 payable to 
the Diwon ; fourthly , 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; and fifthly , 5 Rs. 21 d. 101 /., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at lus own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called lari and shdhi, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 t. 0 m. 1 s., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 t. 7 in. In the Sabbdki process, I t / 10 in. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of 1 1 t. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, \ t. II m. 5 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the khdk-i iharal 
51 Rs. are recoverable. The several items are first. 1 Rs. 27 d. 2 1} j. 
on account of the. wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 7} j. ; 
the Sabbdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 1 9 j. ; the Qurskob 1 d. 19 j. ; the Chdshnigir 5 d. \ j. ; 
the Melter G d. 12] j . ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. I d. ; the Sikkachi G d. 121 j.) ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 11 d. lead ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water); thirdly, 50 Rs. 21 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver; fifthly, 
1 Rs. 29 d. his profit. 1 Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

101 1 dd ms buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate, of 2G d. 21 j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting; and as each ser 
yields 50 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. 19J j. as profit, 55 d. 10 j. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. 8 j. for necessaries (viz. 15 d. 8 j. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for W'ater ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 581 d. go to the state. 


1 These items added give Rs. 1015, 2 o d. 1 \}j., is., a little more than the sura 
mentioned by Abu ’1-Fazl (1015 Rs. 20 d.). 
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A l m 13. 

THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light ; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heaviness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, first, the dsdr-i $ulavi 1 ; secondly , stones; thirdly, plants; 
fourthly , animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bukhdr 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called dukhan (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures bukhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery bukhdr, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry bukhdr, or dukhdni buhhar (vapour-like 
gas). Roth mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhdr 
as the body, and upon the dukhan as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies art', called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of live kinds • first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqdt ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly , those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, cither separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhan, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


1 Or lioings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukhan , the dryness is perceptible ; " 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of bukhdr and dukhan, both arc nearly in Iqual 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airv particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan and the greatness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhan is large, and that of tho 
grease les^, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the bukhdr is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since, in all, cold was the cause 
of the contract ion, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moist ness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“ the seven bodies'’, there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus sdrer will result, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold w ill originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete union has been effected., khdrchlnl will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanrhlnl, and seems really to be raw gold ; some sav, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger componert, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; some sav that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent, in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture bo not perfect, and tho quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
the bodies , and sulphur, the father of the bodies . Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), 1 which, according to the opinions of some, is Rilh-i 

[ l Or zinc ? — P.] 
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tutiyd, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdlor, which is 
a dependency of the Suba of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics 1 are of 
opinion that the metal called risds is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels, etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safidru, 
which the people of Hindustan call kasi. It is a mixture of 1 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Fitly, 4 sers of copper to 11 sers of lead. 
It is called in this country bhanydr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call jntal, 
is made in three wavs: first , 2.1 sers copper to 1 ser ruh-i tutiyd, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruh-i tutiyd, 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
ruh-i tutiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim-i 
sukhta, composed of lead, silver, and bronze : it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Ilaft-josh, which, like the Kh drchini, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdllqun , whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 0. Ashtdhdit, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the haft josh, ruh-i tutiyd, and kasi. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of safidru, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty. 2 


A'in 11 . 

ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It lias been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhdr and dukhan , which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, bukhdr is wet or dry ; and a complete union of the two 
sets in. sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likewise, every mineral in which the bukhdr predominates 


1 According to some MSS., the Hindus. 

2 This phrase seems to mean that the invention was made at the time of Akbar. 
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over the dukhan is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the bukhdr and dukhan 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one, 1 now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre Mujtass ) : — 

'/' ru-yi jussa-yi haftdd u yak diram slmab , 

('h\l o shush ast, v ar:l: siy u husht shumdr , 

Zuhub sad asl sutb panjah u null, dhan (did, 

Jhnnj n mis chihd o jsuij, nmjra panjah a char. 

“ Quicksilver 2 is 71 ; Ilfiv is 10 : Tin is 3H ; (loldlOO, Lead 59 ; Iron 
40: Brass and Copper 15; Silver 51." Others have expressed the 
numbers by nmomo- technical words in rhyme (metre llama!) 

Nuh fdizz-i mus(aicn/if u 7 hajm rd clnln bar-kashl , 

Ikhlddf-t ica:n ddrad har yak-Tbl ishtibdh. 

Zar htkan, zlhmj alum, usruh dahan , ar.lz ha!, 

Fizzn nad, dhan yak-1, miss u shabah mah, uly mdh. 

“If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows * gold htkan quicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin ha!, silver nad, iron yahl, copper and brass mah, 
ruv mdh." If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute, the. weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw' into it 100 
misqdds of each metal ; and from the quantities of wafer thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater tin; quantity of the water which 100 
nnscjdls of a bodv displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

1 Ah ft AVr-t Fura hi, of Farfdi, a town in Sijist.in. His real name is Muhammad 
Badr u ’d-Din. He Jus written a Voialmlarv in rhyme, entitU* AV ah’* ''’•Sibynn, 
winch for centuries has been read m nearh cwrv Madrasi of IVim., rid India; tide 
Journal .N. So< . Benya I, for lXtfX, p. 7. 

2 We fix the * peel tic gravities as follows : Cold 10*20 ; Mercury III 0 ; Laid 11325 ; 
Silver 10‘47; Copper il ; Tin 7 32; Iron 7 7, for wlieh numbers water is unity. 
Abu d-Fazl takes gold as standard ; and assuming, for Ihh values, 10*20 as its specific 
gravity, we would j*et, Mercury 13 87 ; Lend 11 30; <S'i her 10 10; Copper 8 07 ; Iron 
7 76 ;* Tm 7 32; Huy 8*80. 

* The Arabic consonants of the mnemo-technical words lakan, alam, etc., represent 
numbers ; thus, l t k t n — 30 ; 20 t- 50 ; a f / f m — 1 » 30 t 40 ; etc. 

3 
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) and reversely. Thus ICO w. of silver displace 9 5 m. of water, and the same 
i quantity of gold, 5 } w. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance arc both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
direction of the perpendicular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, docs not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed be equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Abu Rayhdn 1 has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 

Quantity of water displaced by 100 Apparent weight (weight in water) of 


misqdls of 100 misqdls of 

Muqftl. Dang. Mixqal. Dana. Tassuj . 


Gold, 2 

5 

1 

2 

Gold, 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, 

7 

o 

1 

Quicksilver 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 

Silver 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, 

90 

1 

3 

Rut/, 

11 

2 

5 

lift if, 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

11 

5 

5 

Copper, 

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

5 

Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Iron, 

12 

5 

2 

Iron, 

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

13 

4 

5 

Tin, 

86 

2 

3 

Yaqut (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

Yaqut (light blue), 

74 

1 

2 

Yaqut (red), 

20 

5 

5 

Yaqut (red), 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby (/a*/), 

27 

5 

2 

Rubv (ht*l), 

72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud, 

50 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

03 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

57 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

02 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

58 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

58 

5 

3 

Cornelian, 

01 

3 

3 

Amber 

59 

5 

3 

Amber 

00 

3 

3 

Bullxir , 

10 

3 

3 

Bullxir, 

00 

3 

3 


f 1 Kj)/!* eAv. —P-] 

a With the exception of Quicksilver, Silver, and Yaqut ( light blue), the numbers 
given in tho MSS., and the above list, are slightly wrong, because the sum of the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 misqals (1 m. = 6 d. ; 



The might (in air) of the under- 
mentioned metals , the volume of 
100 misqdls of gold being taken as 
the unit of volume . 



Mtnqdl. 

Dang. Tas,- 

Gold, 

... 100 

0 0 

Quicksilver, . . 

... 71 

l 1 

Lead, 

... 59 

2 o 

Silver, 

... 5t 

3 3 

Ruy t 

. . . If) 

2 3 

Copper, 

. . . 15 

3 3 

Brass, 

. . . 15 

3 5 

Iron, 

... '10 

0 0 

Tin, 

... 38 

2 2 


The Height (in air) of the under- 
mentioned precious stoties, the 
volume of 100 misqdls of the blue 
gdqut (wing taken as the amt of 
volume. 


Mi* {til. thing. Tawtij. 


Ydqut (light blue), 

91 

3 

3 

Ydqut (red), 

91 

3 

3 

Ruby, 

!() 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

09 

3 

3 

Pearls, 

07 

5 

2 

Lapis lazuli 

05 

3 

2 

(?)Cornelian, 

04 

1 

2 

Amber, 

01 

3 

1 

Bull dr 

03 

3 

3 


A t hi 15. 

THU IMPERIAL HA RUM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and 
that which is but external, receives through if a spiritual meaning. For 
th‘s reason, the large number of women 1 a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence, to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries : and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so docs 
he also elevate faithful persons to tin; several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; 2 but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs 3 and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 


2 So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

2 Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. “ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness.” 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than live thousand women, he 
has given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as ddrofjhas, and superintendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in pioper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Hs. 
per men, sew. Some of the. servants have from 51 to 20, others from 10 to 
2 Us. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of h°r salary, she applies to one of the Tafuelhldrs (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The Talnelhld*' then sends a memorandum to 
the w riter, who cheeks it, when the. General Treasurer makes the payment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature' no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate' e)f the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stampe'd with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants eonnee'ted with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
Treasury to the General Talnelldur, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several Suh-Tahrildtirs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate. 1 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


1 At 40 dams per rupee. 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begums, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the groat number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper^ 
order. 


.1*7// lb. 

TIIF KXOAMrMKXT ON JOURNFYS. 1 

Tt would be difficult to describe a large, encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The (iuldl-bdr is a grand enclosure, the munition of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are nude very strong, and scoured with locks and keys. 
It is never loss than one hundred yards square.- At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 51 divisions, 21 yards 
long and 1 1 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chufnn rdyOtl? 
and round about it a sard-pardaA Adjoining to the rhubla, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
and from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty four chain a rd,ofis are erected, 
10 yards long and 0 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There, are also other pavd'Mis and tents for the 
servants, with sdgabdns 1 of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard-parda of carpet, 00 yards square, within which 
a few tents are erected, the place for the Urdd-hegls , 5 and other female 

P In text I.Jm y Yfai'ih, T. properly means “attack, assault”. Yunsh-hd 
seems to mean here “ military expeditions. -i*.J 

[ 2 )' '**• f’d . 

3 Described in the twenty-first .I f/i. 

4 Awnings. 

5 Armed women. 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open 
space, 150 yards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtabi ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set up as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by t\vo ropes, one passing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. The guards watch hero, as has been described. 

► In the midst of the plain is a raised platform, 1 which is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-ffira, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldl-bdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahtabi ; and in the midst of it is a 
Chubmrd,oti t ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases/ 2 This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called Ihacliln? which is the (Ch«</hntd t ’l) name 
used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard- par da is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thitty-six square yards, the Sara-parda being, as before, sustained by 
poles witli knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qalandarl, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
• awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Diudn-i 
khdss or private audience hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhshish pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
' B\wdn-% % Amm, or public audience hall, round which, as above described, 

* As may be still seen in the ruins of Fatbpur Slkri. 

[* “tent- wall”. — P.] 

[» In text ibachki-khand.—V.] 

k 4 Paymasters. The Commanding Officers were at the same time paymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 
\ contingents. 
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the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve tandbs 1 is the Naqqara Mi ana, 2 and in the midst of the area the 
Akas-diya 3 is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the Famishes on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manzth 4 have selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture 
is sent in advance, to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 100 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Mansolxlars , 5 Ahatfis. Besides, 
there are employed a thousand Famishes , natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 2 10 to 130 dams. 


A 1 in 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naqdra-kharut, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and behind, is an open space of 300 yards, which no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left 6 and centre are the tents of Maryam Makan, 7 and Oulbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyiil ; to the 

3 A turret on the top of which the band plays. Regarding the tanab , vide the tenth 
A 1 in of the third book. 

3 A high pole to the top of whh'h an immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 

4 Quartermasters. 

6 Grandees. 

[ 4 Qol , M. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array. — P.] 

7 Maryam Makdni (i.c., dwelling with the Virgin Mary, who together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Khadija, Muhammad’s first wife, and Falimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akbar’B mother. Her namo was llamxda 
Banu Begum; vide Badaoni, ed. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 437. Gulbadan Begum (t.e.,Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be the name of one of Akbar’s favourite wives. [No, his aunt.— B.] 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


A % m 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of “ the select ”, 1 is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaykh Sharf u M-Din 2 said : “What can be done 
wifih a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
boars the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Surajkrant , to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch- bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices : and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


1 The members of the Divine Faith. 

1 This famous saint died in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Munair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal .d*. Sec. Bengal 1808, p. 7, 1.3, from below, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. 
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There is also a shining white stone, called C ha mirk rant, which, upon_ 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one tjhari 1 before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lavs aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external appearance m harmony with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light, twelve white candles, 2 on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, w it h a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of (lod, begiimmg and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. II is Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks Clod for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the. ollices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten hunts and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the iigure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it Besides there are everywhere llamheau.x, J hotli inside and outside, which 
increase the light \erv much. The first, i-ccond, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight hut for a short, time, eight wieks 
aro used , 1 from the fourth to the tmth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night., when the moon is \erv bright, one 
is sutlicient ; and they continue in this stat“ t ill tin* fifteenth, mid increase 
one wick e\crv day from the sixteenth to the nmetei nth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twanty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the twenty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the twcnty-fomth 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for evciy wick one. ser 
of oil, and half a scr of cotton. In some, places then* are, fat burners, where 
grease is burnt instcxid of oil. The allowance \aries according to the, size 
of the wide. 

In order to render the royal <amp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in fiont of the Durbar, 
a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported bv sixteen ropes ; 

1 One jhari 24 minutes 

[ 2 i e , wax candles It) 

3 Oil-burners with several wnks arc very common in India. 

4 For each flambeau. 
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ppptl thtftop of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akds-diya } 
jMflghV seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
and helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
$|jr erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
thVroad. 

'\i\tjpi .this department Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are 


employed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
|ess than 80 dams. 


A*in 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 

The Shamsa 2 of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are 
|ond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory, I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

The Aivrang, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
#ith precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
Chatt , or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven. 3. The Sdya-bdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is .covered with brocade 
and ornamented with precis st0 n e s. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the rpy s 0 f the sun. It is also called Aftdbyir. 4. The Kawkaba? 
of oevera i are hung U p before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

- 5. The Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with the Qur* wrapped up in scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The 
(Jhatrtoq , a kind of Alam , but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yak3. 7. The Tumantoq is like the Chatrtoq, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhanda is an Indian flag* The Qur necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Naqdrahkham, I may mention, 
L the Kuwarga, commonly called damama ; there are eighteen pair of 

1 From Aieds sky, and diya lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned by Bernier. 
SHamsa is a picture of the sun affixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings, 

night these piotures are illuminated. 

4 vide the pates. v 

The QSr is a oolleotion of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound, 2. The mqara , twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4, The Kama 1 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The nafir , of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj , or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gham before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gham before daybreak ; now theyjilay first & 
midnight, when the sun commences bw ascent, and the second time avk 
dawn. One gkan before sunrkr, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd , and wake up those thpf are asleep ; and one ghari after sunrise, 
they play a short prelude, yl(en they beat the kuwarga a little, whereupon 
they blow the karnd , t)e nafir, and the other instruments, without,/' 
however, making usf <5f the naqara ; after a little pause the surnds ate % 
blown again, theilme of the music being indicated by the nafir 8, One 
hour later the naqaras commence, when all musicians raise *‘the, r 
^Aw.picious strain.” 2 After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1. The Mursati, which is the name of a tune played by the 
mursil ; and afterwards the barddsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four < 
tunes, called ikhlati, ibtidd *7, shirazi , qalandan nigar qatra , 3 or nukhdd. 
qatra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old 4 Khwarizmite 
tunes. Of these his Majesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, especially the times Jaldlshahi, Mahamlr '• 
karkat (?), and the Nawrozi. 4. The swelling play of the cymbals. 5. - 
The playing of Bd miyan daivr. 6. The passing into the tunes azfar, also , 
called rdh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Mursil, after which he passes into the tnursaU ; 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the : 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful . 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the surnd- 


1 Or Karrana. [In text Jcama.— P.] 

1 Probably blessing* on his Majesty. 

* Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability remill! 
so. Perhaps the words shirazi qalandan , “ a hermit of Shiraz,” belong to each other. 
Nigar qatra means, behold the tear. [ Qalandar is a kind of wandering dervish of wild, 
appearance.— P.] 

[* In text “ old and new.”— P.] 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the naqara. 

Mansabddrs, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


A*m 20 . 

Seals are used in the three 1 branc SEALS, 
man requires them in his transactions. 2 li the Government ; in fact every 
reign, Mawlana Maqsud, the seal-engraver, Cuthe beginning of the present 
surface of steel, in the rlqa % character, the name i n a circular form upon a 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang ; of his Majesty, and those 
another similar seal, in the nasta^llq character, onlv 1 afterwards he cut 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal waf^h his Majesty’s 
in form, 3 which had the following verse round the name of his Mfy mihrdbi 

Rasti mujib-i rizd-yi khuddst has nadldam Jci gum shud az rdh-l rdst. 

“ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkln made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
^Ali Ahmad of Dihll improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(chaghatd t T) name of Uzuk, and is used for Jarman- i sabtis ; 4 and the largo 
ope, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words Allah 1 * Akbar 
jail* jaldlahu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to Jarmans, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mawlana Maqsud oj Ilirat, one of the servants of Humayun, who- 
writes well the rlqd$ and nasta^llq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 


1 Corresponding to tho threefold division of the Akbari. 

* The word muhr , a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man ► 
We sign documents, Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on acoount of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bhela nut is pre- 
ferred. [The marking-nut tree oommonly called bhildwh. — P.] 

1 Vide note p. 30. 

Vide the eleventh A 9, in of the second book. 








various mistars 1 which he made, were much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tatnkln of Kabul. He was educated in his native country, and 
brought his art. to such a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta^lltj. 

l\. Mir Dud of Kabul. I fe cuts both the iujd*' and uasta^Ilif characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding aitists. His ntja^ is 
better than his nasta^lbj. He also understands assaying. 

1. Mairldnd llndhlm. In the art of cutting cornelians he is Hie pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers : and 
it is impossible to distinguish his rnjd^ ami nasta^llij from the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the wools la*'! jaldll, or the 
glorious rubv, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

f). Mankind Y 111 . tlunad 1 of Dihli who, according to all calligiaphers, 
stands unsurpassed as a steel engiaver, so much so that his engiavings 
an* Used as copies. His nasfa ( 'ln{ is ehaiming : but lie writes also other 
eharaeteis as well. Ho learmal the trade from his father Shav kh llusavn, 
studied the manner of Mawlan’i Maipud, and event nails suij»assed all 


J ft 7n 21. 

THK KARKAS1I KHANA. 

Ills Majesty consideis this depaitnient { as an excellent, dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the jam, as the 
ornament of rovalt v. lie looks u])on 1 1 elhcienev as one of 1 he insigma of 
a ruler, and therefore (oiisideis the (are bestowed upon it as a patf of 
Divine worship. The depaitnient, has been much impioved, both in the 
(juahtv an ! the (plant itv of t lie stores, and also by t lie ml rodu< t ion of new 
fashion*. I shad mention a few particulars as specimens for future, 
empnrers. 

1. The lidnjdh , when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 

1 Cnjnots take* a pine a paste board of the Mine a/e as tin* papir on whnh 1 1 1 e v 
w rite' The'n t lit* v draw two parallel vertnal Inns, e ;u li about an iim h from tin* two 
\eitie‘al sides of t ho pasteboard \loiig tln*se Inn s 1 1n v make- small hobs at < <] ua I 
intervals, arid diaw a string from the Inst hole at tin' left band to the Inst hole of the 
riLf lit of tin' pas tel mare I Similarly, tin* twc*s ( . ( ond hob s are pain d, and ‘-o on, ( are lx mg 
taken that tin* horizontal strings aie paralh I. 'I his eontmame < alb el from 

.c ala,-, .1 line The eop\ M tin n pul s t he blank sin e ts on t he top of t In* nn Um, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings will leave marks on tin* paper sufle icntly 
clear to prevent the writer from wilting rroohrdly 

3 Xizum of Hirat, in his Tabarpit-i Akbari, mentions him among theeonti mporaneomi 
Persian poets, and gives a few’ of his verses. 

[ 3 
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people. It takes a thousand farrashes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bdrgdh costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chubm rdwali is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a dam} to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
dams and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; and at the height of the lower dasas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth, 1 2 tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do-dshiydna rntnzd, or house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden platform ; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is called jhardka , 3 or window. 
4. The Zttmlmloz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes w ith two door poles : screens are also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The I \jd c lbi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awnings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tailoring ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
(>. The Mandal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Ath-khamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 

1 A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam and 
the cross-beam, a support. 

[ a Saqirlat , perhaps a scarlet broad-cloth.— P.] 

[ 3 Jharoka , a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view.— P.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8. The Khargah is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The Shdmgdna- awning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The QaJandarl has been 
described. 1 11. The Sardinia was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 1*2. The (iuhlbdr is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
Khargah, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The guldlnlr is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 

Cat pels.* 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. The gdims of Iran and Turan are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from (loshkan, :} 
Khuzistan, Kirman, and Sabzwar. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a nourishing trade. These are found in (‘very town, 
especially in Agra, Kathpur and Labor. In the imperial workshops 
single gill ms are made 20 gaz 7 fassdjt's long, and 0 ga : 1 1 \ (assays broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Takga-namads. or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia, 4 but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdjams, shohwjls, 
baluchls , and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 


A 1 in 22. 

THE API) Alt K II ANA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “ the water of immortality ”, and 
lias committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to 1 his matter. Poth at home and 

1 Yule p. 4K. 

f 1 In text gilhn, wluoh is a carpet without a pile P 

3 (tonhkan, or Joshngnn, a town in <tliuq-i (JAjanii, halfway lx tween Kachan and 
Isfahan. Khu/.istan is the Persian province of whuli Shu*}, tar, or Shustar, js the 
capital ; the an< ient Sunmna. Kirinfm is f lie capital of the Persian province Kirman, 
which borders on Baluchistan. Sahzu'Cir is one of the chief citioH of the Persian 
province Khurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

i* In text wiliyat. Both countries are known by the name, as also England, 
in modern times.— P.] 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpur, the water came 
from the district of Sorfm, 1 but now 2 that his Majesty is in the Pan jab, 
the water is brought from JIardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chanfib is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpet re are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from 3 to I wans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year 3 of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panj.lb, snow and ice have come into use. 
Jce is brought by hind and water, by post, carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Pnnhfrn, in the northern mountains, about forty-live kos from 
Lfihor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when bv carriages, and least when by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 85 to 80 sers, at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 8 f d. 17 j. : if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the toil boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
cont '' from six to twelve .sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brii ' loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed, 
an one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 

ar /. Bv this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs m winter 

? , during the rains 11 d. 80 j. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21 ij. ; 


flio nearest station on the (lances from Aura. 
tt A. I) !">!)(> As in loSti Fathpur had ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
,ostly in the l*anj,ib. 
i A.D. 15SG. 
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and in the average, 1 5 d. If it is brought by bearers, twenty -eight 

men are required for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
5 d. 191 j. ; in the middle It) </. 2J j. : and in the end 19 d. l.VJjJ. per ser ; 
in the average, 1 Sj d. 

All ranks use ice in summer : the nobles use it throughout the whole 
vear. 


JVa 2!5. 

THE IMPERIAL KPIVIIEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this depaitment, and has 
given manv wise regulations for it : nor ('an a leason lx 4 gixen why he 
should not do so, as the e»pulihiium of man's natuie, the st length of the 
bodv, tin 1 capability of recemng external and internal blessings, and the 
ac(piisition of woildlv and religious ad\antages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropiiate food This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as men 1 eat mg is concerned, 
he stands upon the same le\el. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so unueisal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when lie has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question. “ What dinner has 
been prepared to-dav ( M never passes over his tongue In the course 
of twentv -four hours his Majesty oats but once, and leaves oil beiore he 
is full v satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the spare of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. I lie food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart* 
mont ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resol v ed to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted hy 
the Prime Minister himself. J I is Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this impoitant department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir Jiulrf^vdl, or 

1 The text has sard'tiri, whuli may menu the avfratjf , hut the prn c pivon hy 
Abu 1-Fa7l is not an average. The eharpes for i<e at the time of Akhar may be 
compared to the pm es of the present aj*e Here, in ('ah utta, one ser of American 
ice costs two annas, or \ rupee, i e , 5 da ms of Akbar. 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are, also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdwal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter , 1 
the Dln'dn-i hwjutdi 2 and the Mir Bakdwal, collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; c.g. Suklnlds rice from Bharaij , 3 Dewzlra rice from 
Gwaliar, J injin rice from Rajdrl and Nhnlah, ghl from Hisdr Flruza ; 
ducks , 4 water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies , 5 fowls, ducks , 6 etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks scaled by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The water-carriers pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdwal and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub - 

[i Fad.— P.] 

2 Superintendent of the stores, workshops, etc. 

| 3 Bahru ich. — B.J * 

[ 4 Qaz T. goose not duck. — P.l 

[ 5 Apparently the Barbary goat. — P.] 

Qaz T. goose. — P.] 
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Bakdwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are takr v 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck t a 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands befo r 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and tl‘ 
Bakdwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakdml , ar?‘ 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in re ( 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakduv 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst th C 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels ai* 1 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakdwal, that non 1 
of the dishes may he changed. The dishes are carried by the l>uk(l mis 
the cooks, and V other servants, and maccbearers precede, and follow 1 
to prevent people . un approaching them. The servants of the pantr* 
send at the same time, . ' bags containing the seal of the Bakdwal , varioi' 1 
kinds of bread, saucers ot curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servant; 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground 
and arrange the dishes; and when after some tune his Majesty com’ 
indices to dine, the table servants sit opposite him m attendance ; first 
the share of the denvishes is put apart, when his Majestv commences wit}: 
milk or curds. After he lias dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. Tin 
Mir Bakdival is always in attendance. Tin* dishes are taken aw’ay accord 1 
ing to the above ITt. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should thojj 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once : whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones, f 


A 1 In 21. 

RECIPES TOR DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the description is ditlicult. I shall give 
some particulars, Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first , such in which no m&it is used, called now-a-d.iys sdfiydna ; secondly , 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly , meats with spices. 
I shall give *en recipes of each kind. 

First, 1 . Zard birinj : 10 s. of rice : b s. of sugarcandy ; 3.J s. of ghl ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, \ s. of each ; { s. of salt ; J s. of fresh 
ginger ; \ \ dams saffron, 2J tmwjdls of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish w it h few er spices, and even without 
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Jay: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
leat and salt. 2. Khushka: 10 s. rice; \ s. salt ; but it is made in different 
■ays. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dcwzira paddy 
»clds 25.9. of rice, of which 17 scrs make a full pot ; jinjin rice yields 
t sers. 3. Khichrl : Rice, many dal, 1 and glu 5 <9. of each ; 1 s. salt ; this 
ives seven dishes. 4. Shlrbirinj: 10 s. milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sugarcandy ; 
d . salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. Thfdl: 10 .9. of wheat, ground, of 
diich one-third will be lost ; half of that < plant ity of ghi ; 10 miwjdls of 
3pper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; 31 m. cloves and cardamums ; \ s. salt ; some 
idd milk and sweetmeats: this gives four dishes. 6. Chikhl : 10.9. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
s. glu ; 1 .9. onions ; salfron, cardmums, and cloves, 1 d. of each ; 
Innamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 d. of each : fresh ginger, 
alt 3 (if. of each : this gives two dishes : some add lime juice. 7. ttadm- 
jdn : 2 10 . 9 . ; 11 s. ghi : 3J s. onions ; } s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5 m. of each , cloves, cardamums, and assabctida, 
each \ m. This gives six dishes. <S. Pahit : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
: (or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 21 s. ghi ; 1 s . of salt and fresh 
ginger ; 2 wi. cuminseed ; 11 m. assahctida : this yields fifteen dishes. 
r t is mostly eaten with Khushka. 0. fitly : It is made of spinach, and 
.ithcr greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 ,s\ spinach, 
fennel, etc., H s. glu ; 1 s. onions ; i s. fresh ginger ; 51 m. of pejipor ; 
1 m. of cardamums and cloves; this gives six dishes. 10. I lulled: 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 .9. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten ill various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which 1 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly , 1. Qabfdl : 10 $. rice; 7 s. meat; 31 #?. glu; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions ; 1 s. salt; j s. fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d . ; cardamums and cloves. 1 d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. J htzdbirydn. 10,9. rice, 
31 s. ghi ; 10 s. meat ; 1 ,9. salt : this gives five dishes. 3. Qlma 3 Paldo : 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 s. glu ; 1 s. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
omons ; 1 s. salt. ; \ s. fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shulla : 10 ,9. 
jWat, 31 s. rice ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 ,9. onions ; 1 ,9. salt ; \ s . fresh 


[ l All split peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc., are called did . — P.] 
[* Badinjan is the e^-plant or bnnj.il. — P.J 
[® Qima in pounded (or minced) meat. — P.] 
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ginger ; 2 d. garlic, and round popper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloven, 

1 d. of each : this gives six dishes. 5. Baphrd : 10 x. meat ; 3 x. flour ; 
11 x. ghi ; 1 x. gram ; 11 x. vinegar ; l x. sugarcandv ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger. [ x of each; saffron, cloves, carda- 
moms, cummseed. 1 d. of each; 2d. onuaiiinn ; 8 w. round pepper : 
this gives t\\el\e dishes. 6 (fima Shurbii . 10 j s. meat ; 1 x. rice ; 1 x. 
ghi ; .1 x. gram and the rest as m the ShnlJa : this gives ten full dishes. 

7. Jlarlsa : 10 x. meat . ox. n tidied wheat , 2 x. ghi, .lx. salt ; 2d. 
cinnamon: this gi\es ti\e dishes. S. Ka^ld lOx. meat; ox. crushed 
wheat ; 3 x. ghi : 1 x. giam , j x. salt , 11 >. onions : ,\ x. ginger ; 1 d. 
cinnamon; sallion, clo\es, cardamums, cuimiiM'cd, 2 in. of cat h : this 
gi\ es fi\ e dishes. 0. Halim : The meat, w hc.it . g? am. spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding . I x. ghi: turnips, cauoK spinach, fennel, \ x. of 
each : this gives ten dishes 10 (Jutah, which the people of Hind call 
sanhdsa : This is made in M'vcial wa\s lOx. nie.it , lx line flour; 

2 x. ghi ; 1 .s. onions , j x. fiesh ginger * l x. s,i It . 2 d. pepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamums. ciiminseed. clo\ es. 1 d. of each ; [ s' of snmmai/. 

This can he cooked in t went v diOeient wavs, and giv es four full dishes. 

Thirdly, 1. lim/dn. I’or a whole Ihmhmandl sheep, take 2 x. salt . lx. 
ghi ; 2 /// saffron, cloves, pepper, cummseed : it is math' in vaiious ways. 
2. ) ah'/nu 1 . for 10 x meat, take I x onions, and 1 x. salt. 3. ) uhna : 
A sheep is scalded m water t ill all t he wool comes oil . it is t him prepared 
like i/akhnl . or anv other wav ; but a lamb, or a kid. is moie preferable. 

1. I\nb<lh is of various kinds l()x meat . lx ghi, sail, frt‘sh ginger, 
onions, J x of each ; cummseed, coriander seed, pepper, caidamums, 
cloves, l .1 d. of each. o. Maximilian They take all the hones out of a 
fowl through neck, the fowl icmaining whole; .1 s. minced meat; 
i x. ghi; o eggs, jx onions, 10 /// coriander, 10///. fresh ginger ; 

5 w. s;df ; 3 in. round pepper; l in. s.iflion It is piepared as the pre- 
cedmg. 6. l)upij/d:a : lOx. meat that is middling fat . 2 x. ghi; 2 x. 
onions ; J x. salt ; J, x. fresh peppci , cummseed, coiiauder seed, carda- 
mums, cloves. Id. of each ; 2d pepper, this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mufanjana 1 sheep: 10 x meat that is middling fat , 2 v. ghi ; .1 s. gram ; 

s. ginger; 1 d. cumiiiseed ; round pepper, (loves, cardamums, coriaiv 4 
dor seed, 2 d. of each ; this w ill give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dampukht : :j 10 x. meat ; 2 x. ghi , 1 x. I 'lions ; 1 1 m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d. cardamums. '.). Qaliyy 


[ l Yakhni is a uravy oi broth -l\j 
[* Docs tins mean fried ?] 

p Dam pukht means cooking slow I) in a vessel with its lid dosed by paste. I*.] 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each ; J s . salt : this will give eight dishes. In preparing qaliya , the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malrjhuba : 10 $. 
meat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; \ s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A 1 in 25. 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind, 1 baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 5 s. milk ; lh. ghi ; \ s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There arc various ways of making it ; one kind is called chapdti , 
which is sometimes made of k/nishka ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield l m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 

A* in 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE, (fofrjana.)* 

Ilis Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Rajab 3 on the feast-day of every 

[ l Probably a largo flat cake. — 1\] 

* Living according to the manners of the Sufis. 

s Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab A.H. 949, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays of the month of Rajab were observed as 
fasts, beoause the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewiso during the month of their birth. 
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solar month, during the whole month of Faruardln, 1 and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Abdn. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Abdn had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
W'hole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Marvam Makani. next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadls, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 100 dams. 

A* in 27. 

STATISTICS OK THE PRIONS OF PERTAIN ARTIC LES. 


The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but 1 shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 



A 

. The sprnuj harvest. 


Wheat, per wan 


12 d. 

Safflower .seed (cart humus] 

t 

Kabul gram, do. 


16 d. 

do. .... 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. 


8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. 

10 (/. 

Lentils, do. . 


12 d. 

Peas, 2 do. 

0 d. 

Barley, do. . 


8 </. 

Mustard seed, do . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 


6 (/. 

Keird , do. 

7 d. 

Linseed, per man 


10 d. 




n. 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mush kin, paddy 

per man 

110 d. 

.linjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sada paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

go d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. 


100 d. 

Zirhl rice, do. 

40 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, 

do. . 

90 d. 

Sat hi rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzlra rice, do. 


90 d. 

Milng (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

ShakarclunI rice, 

do. . 

90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. 


90 d. 

man .... 

10 d. 


1 February-March , (or March and April ?--PJ; vide the first A t in of the third 
book ; Aban corresponds to October- November. 

[* Mashang or mushang, a pea ? — 1\J 



Moth (a kind of vetch), 


Lahdara , do . 

8 

d. 

per man . . .12 

d. 

Kodram, do. . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. . . 20 

d. 

Kurl, do. 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do. . . 19 

d. 

Rhamakh (Hind. Rdwank), 



Lobi !/d (a kind of bean), do. 1 2 

d. 

do 

0 

d. 

Juicdri (a kind of millet), 


dal (Hind. Kang hi), do. . 

8 

d. 

do 10 

d. 

Millet (Hind, china), do. . 

8 

d. 

Many dal, per man . . 18 

d. 

Dal of Lentils, per man . 

16 

d. 

Nukhildddl, do. . . HU 

d. 

d fofh ( laf , do. 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per man . 22 

d. 

Nukhjld flour, per man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. . .15 

d. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 

( 

!. Vegelahles. 



Fennel, per man . .10 

d. 

Garlic flow ers, per scr 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do. . . .10 

d. 

V palhdk , (from Kashmir) 



Mint, do. . . .10 

d. 

do 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . . 0 

d. 

Jit a, do. 

5 

d. 

Garlic, do. . . .10 

d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

21 

d. 

Turnips, do. . . .21 

d. 

Ay, do. 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per ser 1 . .1 

d. 

Kavhndr buds, do. . 

i 

d. 

Kankaehhu , from Kash- 


Chukd (sorrel), do. . 

j 

d. 

mir, do ... 1 

d. 

Hat fnra, do. . 

i 

t 

d. 

Dunwrelu, . . .2 

d. 

llatsakd , do. . 

1 

d. 

Shaqaqal (wild carrot 2 ), do. 0 

d. 

V ha aid J , do. 

i 

i 

d. 

D. Livhuj annuals and meats. 



Dashmandisheep, [H'vhcad 61 11. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Afghan sheep, 1st kind, do. 2 

11. 

Goat, do. 

54 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . . 1 

\ H. 

Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do., Ord kind, do. . . 1 

I 11- 

Duck, per head 

1 

11. 

Kashmir sheep, do. . 1 

\ R. 

Tui/hdarl (bustard), 3 do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. . 1 

\ 11. 

Kulamj (crane), 4 do. 

20 

d. 

Barbari goat, 1st kind, do. 1 

" 11. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard), 

5 


Do., 2nd kind, do. . 

!*■ 

do 

18 

d. 


P Tilth owlish, not turnip. I\| 

[ 2 Or w ild parsnip ’ 1*. | 

f* Tmjjulari is tho Hubara bustard P.] 

[ 4 Kul ang is the Common Crane or “ eoolan ”. — P.] 

i° For charz. In Baluchistan this is the nnmc of the Hubara, but elsewhere of 
the Florican. — P.J 
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I)hi raj (black part ridjzt 

b 

L‘~ietih, A do. . . .1 

(/. 

per head 

. 3 d . 

Kanrdnal (stone curlew), 


Kabtj 1 ( part do. 

. *J0 d. 

do. . . . . -0 

d. 

Ihldanar do. 

. 1 d. 

FdIMa { nngdn\ e), do. . 1 

d. 


l\ Haft* i 

. Sutjar. c/c. 


Dili, per man 

. nr, tl 

Helmed Sugar, per srr . t> 

d. 

Oil, do. 

. Ml (/. 

\\ lute Mig.n ( und\ .do . cl 

d. 

Milk, do. 

. -Jo ,/. 

\\ lute sugar. | er man . I'JS 

d. 

('unis, do. 

. IS ,/ 

Prow u suo.u . do . . .)(> 

d. 


/’. 



Sail’ ron. per srr 

. mo (/. 

Tunnciii (lliml. littliH) 


( loves, do. 

. i;o d. 

do in 

d. 

Cardanmms, do. 

. .72 d. 

Coriander seed, do . \\ 

d. 

Pound pepper, do. 

. 17 d. 

Siifnlidann ( 1 1 it id. halaunft ). 


Long pepper, do. . 

. 1C) d. 

do . . . .11 

(/. 

Drv ginger, do. 

\ d. 

\ssaf«ct ida. do . . 2 

d. 

Presit do., do. 

. 2\ d. 

Sweet lemiel. do . . 1 

d. 

( uminseed, do. 

. */ d. 

( ’mti. i mom do . .10 

d. 

Aniseed, per srr 

. *_! d 

Salt , per man . .Hi 

d. 


a 

hdlrs 


Sour limes, per srr . 

1 i d 

Pl< kk’d lumboo, pci m t 1 

d. 

Lemon-juiee. do. . 

. :> d. 

1 )o apples, do . . S 

d 

Wine \ inegar 

. :» d. 

1 )o. (pllliei'S, do . . !> 

d. 

Sugarcane \ inegar, do 

. i d. 

1 )o ge l lie, do . 1 

d. 

Pickled nshtniifhnis do. 

. s d 

1 )o < ill I« His-, do . . ' 

[ d. 

Mangoes in oil, do. 

2 d. 

Do had in /an ( r<ro plant). 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

. 2 d. 

do .... 1 

d. 

Lemons m oil, do. . 

. 2 d 

1 )o laisin.s and //nmm/ym 1 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

. 2 d. 

do . S 

d. 

Do. in salt, do. 

. 11 d. 

1 )o hat hndr. do. . . 2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. 

. •; r/. 

Do. peaelios, do. . . 1 

d. 

Pickled ginger 

. 'll d 

Do. sahajnu (horse- 


Adurshdkh , do. 

. 2l d. 

radisli) 1 

d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. 

. l” f/. 

Do. karll buds (eapparis), 

« d. 

Pickled carrots, do. 

J d. 

do 

1 Kabk the Chukor partridge 1* J 


( 2 The Common Quail. — H 
[ 3 The Hock Bush-quail.- 

1 

IV] 

munnqqn large Ma* k raimi* B ] 


[ 4 Kuhmxsh sultana raiams , 
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Pickled haul berries, per ser 

1 d. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

id. 

Do. swan, do. 

1 d. 

Do. bddrang, 1 (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mustard 

id. 

Do. Icachalu , do. 

1 d. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 
cumber) 

‘ d. 

Do. radishes, do. . 

i d. 


A* in 28. 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Tiiran have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Farwardin 
(February -March), 2 and are plenty in Vrdxbihish (M arch-April). 3 They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshpatJ, bdbdshaykh } , ^ aUsherl , aloha, barg-i nay, dud-i cldrdyh , etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Shariwar 
(August), 4 they come from Kashmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Azar (November), 5 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December). 6 When they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from Khurddd 
(May) 7 to Amurddd (July), 8 whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during Shah ri war . 4 Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 

[ l liailrang, not gourd. Perhaps a citron. — P.j 
[ a March -April.— P.j 
P April-May. — P.] 

[ 4 August-Septomber. — P.] 

[ 6 Novemher-December. — P.] 

[• Pecembor-January. — P.] 

[ 7 May- June. — P.] 

[ 8 July-August.— P.] 
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Prom Mihr (September) 1 till UrcRbihist 2 grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries, 3 which his Majesty calls shdhdld , seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, gird dlus, and 
alifchas , etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
kand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kukndr (he calls 
the latter sabras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality arc marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
60 on. 

In this department Mansabddrs , Ahadls , and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from MO to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 



A. Turdrii Fruits. 


Arkang melons, 1st 


Plums, do. 

8 d. 

quality, at 

21 It 

Khubdni (dried apricots), 

Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 2 1 It. 

per ser 

8 d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 1?, It. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

1 d. 

Do., 2nd do., at J to 

1 It. 

Figs, per ser . 

1 d. 

Do., 3rd do., at 1 to 

I*. 

Mutwjqu , do. 

q d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 


Jujubes, do. . 

31 d. 

15 for 

1 R. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 It. 

shell, do. . 

28 d. 

Pomegranates, per man 


Do., with do., do . 

11 d. 

61 to 

If) R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . 

9 d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 R. 

Chihflntza 4 nuts, per ser 

8 d. 

Kabul and European 


Sinjid (jujubes), do. 

6| d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 


Kashmir grapes, per man 

108 d. 

do 

6 d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 d. 

Jaivz (nuts), do. 

4£ d. 

Raisins ( kishmish ), do. . 

9 d. 

Filberts, do. . 

3 d. 

Abjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 d. 

Hazel 5 nuts, do. . 

21 d. 


[ l Septombcr-October. — P.] 

a The original has a word kilas , which is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cera-sus. [Gilas is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
sweet cherry. — P.] 

3 A town in Bada Khshan. 

[ 4 Edible seed of pinus Gerardiana. — P.] 

[• Qirdgan is properly the walnut. — P.] 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred , up 


Tendu , do. . 

. 2 

d. 

to ... 

40 d. 

Osird . 


* 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Oranges, 1 two for . 

1 d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcancs, two for 

l d. 

Deld , do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 d. 

Gula 


* 

Plantains, do. 

1 d. 

Bholsan, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Her, per ser . 

2 d. 

Tarkul, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man, 


Panigdla, per ser . 

2 

d. 

80 to ... 

100 d. 

Lahsaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas, 2 two for . 

1 d. 

Gumhhl, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Pigs, per ser . 

1 d. 

KarahrT 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 d. 

Tarn . 


* 

Custard-apples, 3 one for . 

1 d. 

Ba?iga, two for 

. 1 

cl 

Melons, per man . 

40 d. 

G filar, ^ per ser 

0 

• u 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 

10 d. 

Mil, do. . 

2 

d. 

Khirnl, per ser 

t d. 

Baraula 


* 

Mahmed, do. 

1 d. 

Pigdr, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephal , do. . 

4 d. 





* The original docs not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gfdars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, bers, iisirds, bholsarls, gumbhis, dephals during winter \ 
jaokfruits, tarkuls, iigs, melons, lahsauras , karahris , mahu was, tendiis, 
pilus, barautas , during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, dclds, 
(jfdas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, pani galas, bangas , khirnis , 
pigdrs, during the rains. 

(7. Dried Fruits. 

Coco-nuts, one for . 4 d. Makhdna , per ser . .4 d. 

Dry Dates, per ser . . 0 d. Supgdri, do . . 8 d. 

Walnuts, do. . 8 d. Kaulgatta, do. . .2d. 

Chiraunehl , do. . . 4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, chiraaneliis, and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
summer , and coco-nuts, makhdnds, and supgdris, during winter. 

[ l Kdwi(i v | 

[ a Amt iid guava, but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear. — P.] 

[ 3 Sudft-phal. The custard-apple is sitd-phal.— P.] The original says that custard- 
apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the MSS. 
The remark suits the next fruit (melons). 

[* Gultir wild lig. — 1’. ] 
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I). Vegetables. 


Pahral, per ser 

. 2 d. 

Kachala, per ser . . 2 d. 

Gourd, 1 one . 

. 21 d. 

Vhachindd , do. . . 2 d. 

Bddinjdn , per ser . 

. 1 1 d. 

Sdum , do. . . .Id. 

TuraJ , do. . 

. a d. 

Garrets, do. . . .Id. 

Randan, do. 

. 11 (/. 

Smghdra , do. 2 . . 2 d. 

Senb, do. 

. 11 d. 

Sdlak , do. . . .2 d. 

Peth, do. 

. 11 (/. 

Pinddld , do. . . .2d. 

Rarila , do. . 

. \\ d. 

Sn/dti .... * 

Kakdra , do. . 

. lit/. 

Rase id , do. . . . 2 d. 

Sunnis and su/dtis are in season 

during summer ; pahrals, gourds, 

turn .Is, kaehdlds , e hachindds , hand did 

s’, .svnb.s\ pi 7// .s\ karilas, kakdras , and 

singhdras during the 

rams ; and carrots, sahibs , pinddlds, and baser ds, 

during winter. Hddmjdns are to be had throughout the year. 


E. Sour 

Fruits. 

Limes, four up to . 

. 1 d. 

(thep .... * 

Amalbet , do. . 

. 1 d. 

Ihjaurd , one for . . 8 d. 

(i algal, two up to . 

. 1 d. 

Awhl?\H'Tscr . .*2 d. 

Limes and Curias 

are to be had 

in summer, the others during the 

rains. 




F. Fruits somewhat arid. 

. t mblli , per ser 

. 2 d. 

AW/, four up to .Id. 

Padhal, one for 

. 1 d. 

Kdnkd .... * 

Kamrak , four up to 

. 1 d. 

Pdkar, per ,srr . . Id. 

Ndrangl* two up to 

. 1 d. 

Rama, one for . .Id. 

Mountain grapes . 

* 

Labhird ... * 

Jdman, per ser 

. 1 d. 

danbhiri, live up 1o . 1 d. 

Phdlsa, do 

. 11 d. 

(iarnal .... * 

Karaundd , do. 

. r d. 



* The original does not mention the price. 


Kamraks and ndrangis , 4 arc in season during winter ; ambilis , bad ha! s, 
mountain-grapes, phdlsas, labhlrds, during summer ; and kails , pdkars , 
karnds, jdmans, htraundds, jhanbhli is, during the rudt.v. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

f 1 Kudu pumpkin.- P. ) 

| 2 The water-nut.- P. J 

[ 3 The cmblie myrobalans P,] 

[ 4 The orange with close akin. -P. ] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghzak , as appears from a 
verse of Khusraiv. 1 This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turan and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious. 2 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
galgas (p. G 1), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called koyilas. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes arc to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Khandesh, and the Dckhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted bv drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together \\ith 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


1 Vide, the fourth note on p 75 of my Persian text edition. 

[ 2 Shigarf, beautiful, fine.— P.] 
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Pine-apples 1 are also called kathal-i safari , or travelling jackfruits, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; ' 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The' edges of the leaves arc like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
j put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges 2 have the colour of salTron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower lias a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane , which the Persians call Nagshakar , is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pectv.fig it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and relined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut oil pieces, a 
cubit 3 and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul 4 bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 

1 Jahangir in his Memoirs { Tuzuk-i Jahnvgirx, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the harbour towns held by the Portugueae. 

[ 2 Kdwtii. — P.] 

[ 3 Wajab, a span. — P.] 

[ 4 A species of acaic, the kikar of the Panjab.- P.] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first , they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as ^ gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly , they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly , they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
Hows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Daatasha, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
Hames of different colours without injuring the hands. Jt is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jarlfruit has the shape of a black-pudding , 1 looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited 2 sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac 3 colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 

| l Ktpa the put of a sheep stuffed with mince and rice. P. ] 

| 2 y\ might. mean ironed.— P.] 

L 3 tiumn is the common purple flag-iris. — P.] 
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cut down, and a stump only is left of it : if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, but this is wrong ; for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
say tljgit pearljoriginatc in plantain trees another statement upon which 
the light of tilth does not shine. 

The Mahuv'd tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gdaunda, yields an 
Intoxicating liquor. 

\r f The BholslrT tree is large and handsome , 1 the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarhd tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-Howing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tan ; when fresli it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Pam if Cthi fruit resembles the Zarddlu 2 and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gambia has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the hmdr , come from below the roots. 

The Tarn forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Pijfdr is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Chiraunjl . Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jawz-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, how ever, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 

1 The text has here a few words the meaning of which I do not understand. 

[* Zardd-lu the acid apricot. — P.] 


5 
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gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with paw-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghicMks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another land is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuls weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajilr. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supydri, or betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singhara is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Sigdll root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange 1 has the shape of an egg. One kind is called kaghazi . 1 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The AmaJbd is like a lime , 2 and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves arc somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows . 3 
[ l Xatanj, orange 

papei\--P.] llmC aP1,l ' C<l *" * SmaM « rcc " mth » skin as thin as 

I 3 Pmjkan-i khaki ? 1\] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseuis call 
it an excellent fruit. MirKhusrawof Dihll.in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilalirl is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, w ith some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kdkrr leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jaiswar leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The Kapurl leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkdnt leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras ; but 
even there it does not tin ve in every soil. G. The 1 fongla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of C had (March-April), 
about New-Year’s 1 time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they pro]) it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names : 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Perl. The new leaf is called (U ulauta. 
2. The Nauii leaf. 3. The Bahutl, leaf. 4. The (Miw leaf. 5. The 
Adhuudd leaf. G. The Ayahniya or Is war leaf. 7. The Karhanj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the ( iadauta , the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 


p The 2 1 at March is New Year’s Day. — P.] 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Perl. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Laima, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dholi \ a 
lahdsa is made up of dhotis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and hath 1 on one leaf, and some lime 2 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a bird. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and lie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A* in 29. 

ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when aliecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qabz ; and $ ufusat 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. bashd^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zuHqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A* in 30. 


ON PERFUMES. 


His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloe wood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 


loaf. 

s 


An astringent vegetable extract eaten by t-ho natives of 
It looks brown, and stains the tongue and the gums red. 
In Persian chuna ; but in Anglo- Indico, chunam. 


India with the 
[Catechu ? — P.] 


pan 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santuk is used for keeping the skin fresh : 11 tolas Civet ; 1 1 . 
Chiuca 1 * ; 2 mashas Chambdi essence; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaja 
J s. sandalwood ; 2 t. Ikslr and Mid ; 3 1. Chum ; 1 1. violet root, and 
gehbi (the seed of a plant); 1 m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. 
It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gulkdma : Pound 
together 1 t. best Ambergris ; 1 1. 1 fidan ; 2 t. best musk ; 4 t. wood of 
aloes, and 8 1. Ikslr-i^ablr ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gul-i surkh? and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with roso-v ater and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr, and pound it again on Samdg 3 stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahdr-i 
Ndranj , 4 and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Raghdn (also called black Ndizbu):' A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruh-ajzd , 5 s. Aloewood ; 1}$. 
Sandalwood; 1] s. Ldulan ; Ikslr, Lubdin , Dhup (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3J t. of each ; 20 1. violet root ; 10/. Gshna, called in Hind. 
Chharlla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine- 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2\ $. Lddan ; 1 1 s. b d. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of Bahdr-i Ndranj , A am\ 1 1 s. of its bark ; 1 ,s\ 10 d. Sandal- 
wood; 1 s. 5 d. Sumbul w ’1-tlb, called in Hind Chhar ; the same quantity 
of Ushna ; 38.1 1. musk; 1 s. 4 /. pddia leaves; 30/. apples; 11 /. Sufid, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 /. 2 m. Dhup ; H t. Ikanki (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Znrumbdd, called in Hind, kachur 
(zerumbct) ; 1 1. 2 m. Lubdn ; 10G bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 
extract of Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. G. Ablrrndga , 6 4 d. Aloewood ; 
2d. Sandalwood; It/, violet root; 3d. Sumbid H ’ t-fib\ 3d. Dutvdlak ; 
4 /. musk of Khatd (Cathay) ; 21 d. Lddan : 71 d. Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta , 24 /. Aloewood ; Gj Lddan , Laban, and 
Sandalwood ; Ikslr and Dhup, 2 t. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 t . ; 


1 This and the following names of perfumes arc explained further on in this 
chapter. 

[ a Gul-i surMi in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms m Spring. — 1\] 

[ 3 Summa q (vide sumaq) is the hardest kind of marble.— P.] 

[ 4 Orange-flower bloom. — P.] 

[ 5 Sweet basil. — P.] 

# Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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1 1. Vshm ; mix with 50 b refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. BukhSr : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; } s. Ladan ; 
o i rnus [ ; • 5 1 llcslr ; mix with two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Fatih : 5 s. Aloewood; 72 b Sandalwood; 
Ihir and T/utan, 20 b of each ; 5 b Violet root ; 10 b Luhdn ; 3 b refined 
sugar ; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bdrjdt; 1 s. Aloewood ; 5 1. Ladan; 2 1. musk ; 2 b Sandalwood , lb 
Laban ; 1 b Camphor. Then distill it like Chiitva (vide below). 11. ^Ablt- 
Ilcslr : {s. Sandalwood ; 20 b Iksir ; 2 b 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. film Si (a liquid soap), 35 b Sandalwood; 17 b 
Katfd (?) 1 ; lb musk ; 1 b Chum ; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


, 1 List of Perfumes 

2 and their Prices. 

sAmbar i ashhab 

1 to 3 Muhurs, per told. 

Zabdd (civet) .... 

J R . to 1 M. y do. 

Musk 

1 to 4| R., do. 

Lignum aloes Hind. Agar 

2 R. to 1 A/., per ser. 

Chum (Distilled wood of Aloes) 

J R. to 1 R., per told. 

Caura 3 

3 to 5 R., do. 

Bfnnmni Camphor . 

3 R. to 2 M. f do. 

MU 

1 to 3 R., do. 

Za\ farcin. .... 

. 12 to 22 R ., per ser. 

Zafifaran-i Kamandi . 

1 to 3 M., do. 

ZaSfardn (from Kashmir) . 

. 8 to 12 R., do. 

Sandalwood .... 

. 32 to 55 /A, per man. 

Ndfa-yi mushk 

3 to 12 M., per ser. 

Kalanbak (Calc mine) 

. 10 to 40 R., per man. 

Sildras 

3 to 5 R. } per scr. 

Ambar-i Ladan 

. l.\ to 4 R., do. 

Kdfdr-1 China .... 

1 to 2 R., do. 

^ Araq-i Film .... 

1 to 3 7?., per bottle. 

^ Araq-i Bed-i Mushk 

. 1 to 4 R., do. 

Rosewater .... 

i to 1 R. } do. 

Araq-i Bahdr .... 

. 1 to 5 R., do. 

q Araq-i Chambell 

J to l R., do. 

Violet-root .... 

J to 1 R., per ser. 


1 According io some MSS. Kanwal. 

2 Most of the following names arc explained below. 

3 In the text, p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1. G. 
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Azfdr u ’ f-fib .... 
Barg-i Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 
Sugandli Gugald 
Lubdn (from Sargard '?) 

Lubdn (other kinds) . 

Alai', Hind. Chhar . 

Duwdlak, llind. Chharlla . 

Gehla 

Su'd 

Ikankt 

Zurumbdd 


li to 2 R. y per ser. 

J to 1 R., do. 

10 to 13 R., do. 

^ to 3 R ., per tola. 
1 to 2 R., per ser. 

\ to l R., do. 

3 to 1 d., do. 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* The original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

1 The Sewtl. Whitish ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsarl. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambdi. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Rdy-bcl. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The .V ongrd . Yellow. In summer. 

(i. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the su r 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Ketkl. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot summer. 

8. Kftza. White. During the hot season. 

0. The Pddal. Hrownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The »/i7/<7. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The AT’ aw. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargts. White. In spring. 

13. The Kcwara. From Leo to Libra. 

14. The (halt a. 

15. The Guldl. In spring. 

16. The Tasblh Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. The Suigdrhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur bel. 

21. Th c Gul-i Za^fardn. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 
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A List of Floivers notable for their beauty. 

1. The Gul-i Aftdb. Yellow. 

2. The Gul-i Kdwal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Ratan-mmjani. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kcsu. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mald. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i Haiti. 

11. The Karnphfd. A golden red. 

12. The Kuril. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Bed and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

1G. The S urpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Siri khandi. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Lain. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chambeli, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilufar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Jfinnd. 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhdn Champa. Peach coloured. 

2G. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Nilufar , but is 
smaller. 

27. The KangldJ. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. ^ Ambar. Some say that ^ Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others sav that fishes eat it and die from it , and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, J mbar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Abu Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which ^ Ambar rills, when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
< «/lm6ar > when fresh, is moist; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is 
of various colours : the white is the best, and the black is the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. 1 f you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is * 
the better. Next in quality is the, pistachio-coloured * Ambar \ and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhdshi. The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Manila 1, and Lddan , etc. ; but not every one lias recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of * Ambar taken from the intestines of dead fishes ; it 
does not smell lriuch. 

2. Lddan is also often called Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qisus (Chios) or Qistus. It iB a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lddan as is mixed with goat/s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lddan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Lddan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards, 1 which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called RibaJn, or QaysurJ. 2 
Although different in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Ribah near Qaysur , 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. I bn Bay t fir, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. W hatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurqiiy, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Kawkab. 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood; it goes under the name 
f of Balm. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Juddna or 
Bhmwil. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns, 3 or surJch 
ddna , it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chlrii or Mayyit-cm\\)\ioi. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream 4 of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream 4 to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gal The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zalxld (civet) is also called Shakh. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 

P Yu:, the chceta or hunting-leopard. — 1\] 

2 Faimirl according to Marco Polo. Fansur is a state in Sumatra.- B. 

3 Bazar dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 

[ 4 Doyh buttermilk, not cream. — P.J 
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ever, a larger face and mouth. The zabad which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achln, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowish white. The animal lias below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
mdshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabad 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Us. The zabad of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabad is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a (Tina cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabad on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of (' hambrll , or 
ltd y -bel, or Sur/d gid, or (Jul-i Kama , and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. (Saura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achln. The price of this animal varies from 100 to ‘200 Us. 

6. Mid 1 resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quant ities. The animal 
which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dams only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. ^Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar , is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


with the kasrah, a kind of perfume. Kashj u ’ l-lufjhnt . 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds ; the best is called Mandali, and the second m quality, 
Jabali or Hindi The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samanduri ; the 
Qumari, which is inferior to it; the QaquU , next in rank; the Barn ; the 
QitSi ; and the Chinese, also called Qismuri, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the Jaldli , the Mdyataqi , the Lawaql , the Mail. 1 But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samanduri is grey, fatty, thick,, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achln 
and Dalmasarl. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. Chuwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected,' and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

1 The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes bv the name of Maya sari. 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. Silriras (storax) is called in Arabic Mi^ah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called Mi^ah-yi sriyila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, Mi^ah-yi yrihisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously Hows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbak (ealembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Xlrbad (?) 1 : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Maldyir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree* which is found 
in Java. Some take it to be the same as MiSah-yi yrihisa . When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Luhrin which the Persians call 
Kundur-i darydfi (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfrir 11 7-/76, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind Nakh, and 
in Persian Nrikhun-i hoyri. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. It has a sw’cet smell, as the animal feeds on sumbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugandh griyald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Sewtl resembles the Gul-i Surkh , but is smaller. It has in 


1 Zirbad (Zirabad), a town near tho frontiers of Bengal. <ihiyan u ’ l-luqhdl . 

[The Persian translation of the Malay Bdwah angin, “ below the wind, leeward,” 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the East of Sumatra. — B.j 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat , Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chambeli there are two kinds. The Ray Chambeli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambeli proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rdijbel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Murnjra resembles the RdybcL It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger, 1 and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

0. The Ketki has the form of spindle 2 of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip.* It consists of eighteen petals 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow, and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hanmha Itahar, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 


' Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers 
1 oanaban-paykar, a fir-cone ?— P ] 

I” U,a ,S th ° namo of the common 'rod poppy, as well as of the tulip.— P.] 
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days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasbih gulal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsari is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdrhar is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuza looks like a Gul-i surkh ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Abirmaya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The Juki has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdri looks like a simple Ray-bel , but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur bel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron). 1 In the beginning of the month of 
Urdlbihisht , the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 

1 Vide a similar account of the saffron flower in the third book (Suba Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of (IhfizI Khan, 1 the son of (Khajl) Chak, another custom became 
general ; they gave the workmen eleven tarks of saffron flowers, of which 
one lark was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahl sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshahl 
mans 2 of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned sail ron. This 
custom, however, was abolished bv his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Mara raj. 3 The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos. 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamrilj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Aftdfn (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanwal. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqaijiq , 4 but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 


1 He was the contemporary of Shei Khan; vide Abu ’1-Fa/l’s list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A good biography of (ihdzi Khan may be found in the 
g of the Ma'd.sir-i Rahlmi, Persian MS. No. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 

» One Kashmiri Tark-S sera (of Akbar)^4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash. man = 
4 Kash, sers ; 1 Kash. ser~l\ pals. 

,. ’ T ! 1 t S0 pl f es 'T,'? e-Tv'-V " f . ‘ ho ca P ital « f Kashmir ; for Maruraj 

the text has Vide Suba Kabul, third book. J 

[ 4 The shaqdyiq is probably the anemone. —P.] 
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20. The JaSfari is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
sadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles the jughdsu tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The liatanmanjarii has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the ray-bel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kesu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle. 1 * It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdgha 2 (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

^ 26. The Nag kesar , like the Gul-i surkh , has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Ilium plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srikandhi is like the Chambeli, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Ilium has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ndfarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-bahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun dmnpa resembles the Nilufar , and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sadarsan resembles the Ray-bel , and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Susan 3 flower. 


I 1 gots entangled in quarrels ? — P.J 

[“ Tunuh/ha locally survives in the sense of a hawk’s hood. — P.J 

[ 3 SusanTs properly the flag-iris. — P.J 



33. Senbal lias five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Ratanmdld is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and mifarfar, 1 furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Sit nzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambell. It flowers 
in two years. 

30. The Malta is like the Chamhcll. but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Kuril has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jail plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chau pula is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Lain has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaf en with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Kara umht resembles the J uhl flower. 

42. The Dhanantur resembles the Nil afar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sira , flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tnmdgha. It sends ifs fragrance to a great, distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the 1*1 pal and Bur ' 1 trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of flic axe. 

41. The KaiiffldJ has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The Sun (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Chindr ? Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-nan. It makes a very soft rope. 

I 1 MaSa*far is perhaps bastard saffron.— P] 

[ 2 Bar the banyan tree. — 1\] 

[ 3 Chinar, the plane tree. — P.] 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Turan, as the Gul-i surkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Yasman-i 
kabud , the Susan, 1 the Rayhdn , 2 the Ra^nd, the Zeba, the Shaqdgiq , 3 
the Tdj-i khurus, the Qalgha , the Ndfarmdn , the K hat ml, 4 etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, lie would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surkhs— 1 
mdsha ; 1 G mdshas~\ karg ; 4 kargs — 1 pal ; 100 pals — 1 tula ; 20 tulds = 
1 bar) ; i.e., according to the weights now in use, 9G mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two ghans 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans . 5 When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


A*Jn 31. 

THE WARDROBE 6 AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Lfihor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

f 1 Susan , the ins. — I\] 

[ 2 Rayhdn , sweet basil. — P.] 

[ 3 tihaqayiq, vide p. 85, note 1. — P.] 

[ 4 Khatmi, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow. — P.] 

5 Regarding this measure, vide the fourth book. 

6 The text has a word which occurs about three times in this work. I have 

also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangir! ; but I cannot find 
it in any Persian or Chagatai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear. 
[Also spelt JV- B ‘] 
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r: K".? - — - - r “ po v h r lke 

workshops furnish all I hose stalls winch arc made m other countries A 
mstc for line material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surp^scs every description. 

VII *n tides which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
trih-. I e or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
winch thev were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
cd ven out ( o be cut ami to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ohiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty nmhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten. 1 His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 


the demand. 

T shall not. say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Tahnichiija is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to he made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side 2 It requires seven yards and seven girihs , 2 3 * * * and five girihs for the 
binding The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and throe (purlers rupees. Besides a mi*qal of silk is required. 

-• ^ l0 * fa coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 

front. It in sometimes nude without strings. 


2 Ti T \ U0U 4 t ni 1 " h.nc become less l>y WUj, and even 7f) per rent, 

sli nr> 'nr 1 1' 1 >i»r.vn<li^ boil, b\ Hindus and Muhammadans resemble m 

tTZ ol'C TT '’""I k >’ ^ fitting light where the lower ribs 

llm.hu on Mm 22' jJ \\ u , ’ ,k,r,,ma(,!,na the tie on the left, and the 

tie b.i'Urn parts of Bengal, many Muhammadans 

■ a v mi pie unsown piece of muslin {chador). 

L - ‘ n 


l't the old Hindu f islnon of \u-, m 
‘Iti’. - 


’ >tn no! i( ri i it- , ' 1 unsown piece ot muslin ( chadar ). 

n Voluble Ihu Hi \ 22 7 * "u * th ° tai,ors - lnz ' or y ar(, > contains. It 

Mivl ineauirin. n<lr tlm STth I i s! - 10 us, ) a * division at present. For other 
pronoun, cd n, i Uf i, a f j na ‘f i ,lll( ' 1 ^ Ul * °f this book. The Persian word girth is 
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3. The Dutdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girths 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girths for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One misqal of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shast-Miaft 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girih. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Suzani requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with bakhtja 1 stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalanii requires | s. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qaba, which is at present generally called jdma-yi pumba-ddr , 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s . of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qabd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for bordering, 

s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girih stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girih bordering ; 1 s . cotton ; 1 m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji , 2 but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe, 3 but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz GJ girih stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from \ to 2 rupees. 

1 Bakhya, in Hind, ba khiyd, corresponds to what ladies call back ditching. Ajida 
is the buttonhole stitch. These, at least, arc the meanings which bakhya and ajida 
now have. Suzani? a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidery, resembling our satin-stitch . It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying prefct}' loosely on the cloth ; hence we often find suzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. Tho rugs themselves aro also called suzani. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for suzani is chikin ; but this is what 
we call while embroidery . 

2 A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagatdi Dictionary. 

3 The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padri, clergyman; girjd, a church, Port, igrtja; kobi, cabbage, Port, cuvve ; 
chdbi, a key, Port, chdve. 

: Abu T-Fazl’s explanation ( vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullers 11, 

. p. 663a. 

t 
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11. The Chakman 1 is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty lias it made of Dara'l wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R .; 
of wool, 1 i R . ; of wax cloth, \ R. 

12. The 8/uthrar (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gaz 11 girih cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girih lining, 1£ m. silk, 
J .v. cotton. Price, from { to 1 rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chiras, fawtas, and dupattas , 2 * or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, Ilis Majesty prefers and wears woollen 3 stuffs, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. 4 Instead of jama (coat), he says sarbgdti, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for nimtnva (a jacket), tanzeb ; for fauta, pat gat ; 
for bnrqa' 1 (a veil), chtragupita ; for kuldh (a cap), sis sohhd ; for muy-bdf 
(a hair ribbon), kesghan ; for pall'd (a cloth for the loins), katzeb ; for 
shdl (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . ., 5 parmgarm ; for hipdrdhur, a Tibetan 
stuff, kapdrndr ; for pdg-afzdr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 
other names. 


1 t,ns '™ r( t i* n«t given in any dictionary, the vowels aro doubtful. So is 
\ idler s form chtnpdn. 

“ of . <Jl ^ ( ‘ rent l, sed for making turbans. 

/, t7n ° f ^i*’ who on,y wear ^' lrraent « made of wool 

\w Im* + _1 f 1 ° ft01 , 1 tnM °, rc P resent Akbar as a Sufi of so high a degree as to 

.ok on A 7' am L h " st , ates be,ow that ifc was his intention to write a 

b Zl ht a- Z Aba mil ° la I Se ° f ,i” lsomonc9s in P™* often been 
whn^hl nTi!! 1 V k 1 ’ th 1 0l, S ,llt would more appropriately lie against Fauzi 
who T hko the poets of imperial Rome-represents the emperor as God as mav be 

throw a pceuinr 1 ’ i'hWn' i .°' ‘ hc , sc< ', ond bool[ - , But ‘h® of the two brothers 

—I w.lh seri h compl^ k onr v S 0haraCter ' W ' l ° reCCivcd the immoderate 

terms' 1 ' 110 f °"°"' in " rei " arkable ’ a., it shows Akbar's predilection for Hindi 

or Europealf Pardak (“ ' wotd ' The Banaras MS. has pardak Firing, 
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A%1 32 . 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, first, in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safid A Ichas, 1 
also called Tarhddrs , in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozl, 2 Kaldbatun, Kashtda , Qalyha* 7, Bandhnun, Chhlnt, Alcha , 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Vrmuzd day (first day) of the month of Farwardln, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days ; and if pieces arc equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character 3 of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tus, safldalcha, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
ahnond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmanjam 

1 Alcha, or Aldcha, any kind of corded (mukhaftat) stuff. Tarhddr means corded. 

2 Zardozl, Kaldbatun (Forbes, kalabattnn), Kashtda, Qalghal, are stuffs with 
gold and silk threads ; Bandhnun, are stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
the piece ; Chhlnt is our chintz, which is derived from Chhlnt. Purzddr are all kinds 
of stuffs the outside of which is plush-like. 

3 Akbar, like the Parsees, believed in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will be found in the following A^lns. Perhaps they indicate 
a progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 
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flower, coloured like the Kasrii flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . .,* bhojpatra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoc coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the Fdikhta ? 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Lahor also there are more than a thousand work- 


shops. A kind of shawl, called mayan , is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both arc used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 
bands), etc. 


I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

A. Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd? per piece 

Do. from Europe, do 

Do, from Gujrdt , do 

Do. from Kdshdn , do 

Do. from Hirdt , do 

Do. from Labor, do 

Do. from Barsah (?), do 

Mutabbaq, do. 4 

MTlak, do 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do 

Tds 5 -Brocade, from do. do. 


15 to 150 M. 
10 to 70 M . 
10 to 50 M. 
10 to 40 M. 

y 

10 to 40 M. 
3 to 70 M. 

2 to 70 M. 

3 to 70 M. 

4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 M. 


The next word bhojpatia is the bark of 


1 The text contains two doubtful words, 
a tree used for making huqqa tubes. 

[ J FalAln is (he Common lting-dovo of India, the Turtnr risoria of Jerdon -P 1 
... , is lh " r Prinfipai city m the south of the Persian province of Khurasan 
hashan hos m north of Isfahan. " The asses of Khasan are wiser 

than the men of Isfahan which latter town is for Persia what Bccotia is for Ancient 
Greece or the Bretagne for France of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 

Moguls, the Sai"ids*"f lUrhah enjoyed™ snnihr mZrie/y ‘ ^ ‘ ime ° f 

«*©■, SS. kr0,,Sht fr0m kMMh ' from 

* Ta 1 mentis generally brocade ; MmWofh a kind of brocaded silk : J Vmavvaih 

'w-n'] Vf V Sll Tu- W**' aa ? s that Mmyyath comes from the 

Hind, kesh, hair to which the silver-stripes are compared and 4 hat if ia on \ w * j 

form of the Wi word as garanful, a Lve, foX^d"^ W ." 
of medmino for tnphal as it cons.sts of three fruits, etc. MushZjjar » a kind of "lk 
with leaves and branches woven in t ; Debd is coloured silk ■ KhiU Ml- > 

is^effe-silk. For tafula (ride Freytag m“ w'e'aTo STafT™ J 
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Ddrd%bdf, from Gujrat 


2 to 50 M . 

Muqayyash, do. 


1 to 20 M. 

Shinvdm Brocade, do. 


6 to 17 M. 

Mushajjar , from Europe, per yard 


1 to 4 1. 

Debd silk, do. do 


1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd , do 


1 to 1-| M. 

Khard, do. 


5 R. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary .... 


% 

Nawar, from do. 


* 

Khazz silk 


* 

Tafstla (a stuff from Mecca) .... 

from 15 to 20 R~ 

Kurtahivar , from Gujrat 

. 

1 to 20 M. 

Mindil 


1 to 14 M* 

Chira (for turbans) 


\ to 8 M . 

Dupattd , do. 


9 to 8 R. 

Fotas (loin bands) 


\ to 12 M 

Counterpanes 

* The Text does not give the price*. 


l to 20 M. 

B. Silks , etc., plain. 

Velvet from Europe, per yard .... 


1 to 4 1. 

Do. from Kashan, per piece .... 


2 to 71. 

Do. from Yazd, do 


2 to 4 1. 

Do. from Mashhad, do 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Hirat, do 


U to 3 M. 

Do. KhafT, do 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Labor, do. . 


2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard 


1 to 2 K. 

Qaiifa-yi i Purabi, 1 do 


1 to 1|- R. 

Tdja-bdf, per piece 


2 to 30 M. 

J)dra%bdf, do. . 


2 to 30 M. 

Mutabbaq, do. ...... 


1 to 30 M. 

Shirwdni, do. 


I ' to 10 M. 

Milak, do. 


1 to 7 1. 

Kamkhah, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 


1 to 5 M. 

Tawdr (?), do 


2 R. to 2 M. 

Khun (1), do 


4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar , from Europe, per yard 


2 R. to 1 M. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece ..... 


1 to 2 M. 


1 A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 


. 2 R. to 1 M. 

Satin, from Hirat, per piece 


. 5 R. to 2 M. 

Kfuird , per yard 


. 1 R. to 6 R. 

Sih ratty, 1 per piece 


1 to 3 M. 

Qutni , 2 do. 


. 11 R. to 2 M. 

Katdn , 3 from Europe, per yard 


J to 1 R. 

Tdfta , 4 do. 


. i to 2 R. 

Anbari, do. 


. 4 (1. to 1 R. 

Ddrd *7, do. 


. 1 R. to 2 R. 

Sitipun, per piece 


. 6 R. to 2 M. 

Qabdband, do. . 


. G R. to 2 M. 

Tat bandpdri, do. 


. 2 R. to U M. 

Ldh, per yard . 


| to l R. 

M isri, per piece . 


1 to 1 M. 

Sdr, per yard 


■ ■ , V to R. 

Tamir? per piece 


1 to 2 R. 

Plain Kurtawdr Satin, per yard 


. i to 1 R. 

Kapurnur, formerly called Kapil 

rdhur, do. . 

1 to 1 R. 

Alcha, do. 


! to 2 R. 

Taffda, per piece 


7 to 12 R. 

V. < 

Khdm, per piece 

Holton cloths. 

. 3 R. to 15 M. 

Ghaut dr. do. 


. 2 R. to 9 M. 

Mahnal, do. 


4 R. 

Tamukh , do. 


. 4 R. to 5 M. 

Sir i Sdf, do. 


. 2 R. to 5 M. 

Ganydjal , do. 


. 4 R. to 5 M. 

Bfuraun, do. 


. 4 R. to 4 M. 

Salmi, do. 


1 to 3 M. 

Jhona, do. 


. 1 R. to 1 M. 

Atdn, do 


. 21 R. to 1 M. 

Asdwali , do. 


1 to 5 M. 

Bdfta, do 


. 11 R. to 5 M. 

Mahmudi, do. . 


\ to 3 M. 


1 Changing silk. 

2 A stuff made of silk and wool. 

3 Generally translated by linen. All dictionaries agreo that it is exceedingly 

thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Muslin. ' " 

4 Properly, woven : hence taffeta. 

8 Nowadays chiefly made in Borhamporc and Patna ; vulgo, tessa. 
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Panchtoliya, per piece 


1 to 3 M. 

Jhola, do 


J to 2i HI. 

Sdlu , per piece 


. 3 R. to 2 HI. 

Doriva, per piece .... 


. G R. to 2 HI. 

Bahadur Shah 1, do. .... 


. 0 R. to 2 M. 

Garba Sdti, do. .... 


. U to 2 M. 

Shela, from the Dakhin, do. 


\ to 2 M. 

Mihrkul, do 


. 3 R. to 2 HI. 

Mind'll , do 


i to 2 A I. 

Sarband , do 


}, to 2 M. 

Dupatta, do 


. 1 R. to ] M. 

Katdncha , do. . 


. 1 R. to 1 M. 

Fofa, do 


• to G R. 

Goshpech , do 


1 to 2 R. 

Chhint , per yard .... 


. 2 <1. to 1 R. 

Gazina, per piece .... 


i to 1 IR. 

Sildhati. per yard .... 

• 

2 to 4 d. 

D. Woollen stuffs. 


Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe, 1 

and Portugf 

il, 

per yard 


. 2| R. to 4 M. 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 


. 2 R. to 1 A/. 

Suf-i mur abbas, do 


4 to 15 A/. 

Suf-i . . ., 2 do. .... 


. 3 It. to 1 ‘ HI. 

Parmnarm, do 


. 2 R. to 20 HI. 

C hi ra-yi- Parmnarm , do. 


. 2 R. to 25 HI. 

Fofa, do. ...... 


}, to 3 M. 

Jdmawdr-i Parmnarm , do.' 


1 to 4 M. 

Goshpech, do. 


. Il R. to 1 J HI. 

Sarpech, do. 


. > to 4 HI. 

Aghri, do. 


. 7 R. to 2i M. 


1 The articles imported from Europe wore chiefly broadcloth ; musical instru- 
ments, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities (vide Bad non I II, p. 290, I. 2 from below ; 
p. 238, 1. 7) and, since 1600, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
T-Fazl several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longcloth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, topi, and in Persian takJiflfa (ride 
Bahar-i <?Ajam) are mostly imported from England. I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

a The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece 

. 3 R. to 2\ M. 

Katas , do. 

. 21 R. to 10 M. 

Phuk , do 

. “ 2.} to 15 R. 

Durman , do 

. 2 R. to 4 M. 

Paid , do. 

1 to 10 R. 

Rewkdr , do 

. 2 R. to 11. 

Misri, do. 

5 to 50 R. 

Burd-i Yamani , do 

5 to 35 R. 

Mdnji (?) namad , do. 

. 2 R. to 11. 

Kanpak (?) namad, do. ... 

. 2 R. to 1 M. 

Takyal namad, from Kabul and Persia 

* 

Do., country made, do 

. . 11- to 5 R . 

7,0*7, do 

O 

I— 1 

Blankets, do. * . . ' 

. 10 d. to 2 R. 

Kashmirian Caps, do. .... 

. 2 d. to 1 R. 


* Tho price is not given in the text. 


A.*in 33. 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black : and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qdbil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqtaza , i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


A%i 34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leadf 
us to what we call a notion , an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is tru< 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states , 1 so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup 2 in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
vspiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that arc near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye . 3 A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dark night ushering in day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which 
is material ( maddl ). The result 4 is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 

1 Khilqi (from khilgat) referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
wrath, etc. These, Abu VFazl says, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

2 The fabulous cup of King Jamshed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

3 Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would make a present of Samarqand and Bukhiira. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who, without such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evil eyo. 

4 The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its om 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qcwfi we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qala ^ the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara*', or the qala ^ of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abu 
^ All Slna, call this modifying element (^driz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (nuftruz ) ; 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many 1 in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a lam (!) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter 1dm is preferred 2 as an example is because the letter lam is the 

1 Aim ’1 Fazl has forgotten to put in the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because and ... have the same fundamental sign. 

2 Or rather, the alif was preferred to the warn or >/fi, because these two letters 
may be cither sakin or mutaharrik. But the custom lias become established tocali 
the. alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah ; and to call the alif, when sakin, merely ahf 
q Abdul wdsi, of Hansah, in his excellent Persian Grammar, entitled Itisdla-yi qAbdui- 
wasi, which is read all over India, says that the lam-ahf has the meaning of not, 



middle letter of the word alif and the letter alif the middle letter of the 
word lam. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was K halil ibn-i 
Ahmad, 1 the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Masqat!, Kilfl, Kashmiri , 
Abyssinian, RayJidn 1, Arabic, Persian, Ilimyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rah dm , and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Ilafthazari ; 2 
but some mention Idris 3 as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Masqat! character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Khallfah qAH from the Masqat!. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Masqat! has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Turan, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 


i.e., “ do not read this compound lam-ahf, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet : look upon it as a mere example of a sa kin letter.” 

The term harnzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms Shakl-i Hamzah and Markiz-i Hamzah. SI ha Id- i llamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
slanting. Markiz-i Hamzah is either of the letters alif, wdw, or yd, but chiefly the 
latter, when accompanied by the Shakl-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied by the Shakl-i JIamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the wdw is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the yd. 

1 Ho is said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Basrah, A. II. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme,. lexicographical compilations, etc. 

2 Adam is called Haft-hazdrl, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death had reached the number seven thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Vide the first A c in of the Third Book. 

3 Idris, or Enoch. 
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systems 1 current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. ,310 by Ibn-i Miiqlah from the Ma^qali and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the Suh, TauqF, Muhaqqaq, Naskh , Rayhdn, 
Riqd*'. Some add the (Mar, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The Naskh character is asciibed by many 
to Ydqut, a slave of the Khali fall Musta^sam Billah. 2 The Suh and the 
Naskh consist each of one-third 3 curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suh) is jati* whilst the latter (the naskh) is khaft. The 
Tauq’ft and RiqfiS consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jali, the latter is khafi. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rayhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is jali, and the Rayhdn is khafe 

Among famous copyists I must mention ^ All ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i Bawivdb ; 5 he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqfit brought them to perfection. Six of Yiiqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1; Shay kb Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
SuhrwardI ; 2. Arghun of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
llaydar, called Gandahnams (i.e., the writer of the jali) ; G. Mir Yahya. 

1 It is remarkable that, m the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’1-FazPs letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A^ln is repeated, contain a rcferenco to 'printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Dnctrma Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as 1 know, first east Tamulic characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed ( ?) 
by tho Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1579, at Amba- 
lacato, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquolmr have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabncii Salutaris lux ErangehL" Johnstons translation of Fra P. Da San Barto • 
lomeo s Yojjage to the East Indies, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

2 Ho was the last caliph, and reigned from 1212 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hulagii, grandson of Ghingiz Khan. [Billah is not in the text.— P.] 

3 Hence, the name suh, or one -third. 

4 Jali (i.c. clear) is a term used bv copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Chids. — Khafi f hidden) is the opposite. 

5 llm M uqlah, Ibn Bauncdb, and Yaqut are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned m various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Bakhatwar 
Khan’s Mir-atnl SAUim: — 

Ibn M uqlah, or according to his full name, Abu q All Muhammad ibn-i <?Alt ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Miiqlah, was the vizier of tho Khallfahs Muqtadir billah, AlqahiAillah, 
and ArKazi billah, who reigned from A. I). 907 to 9-10. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah’s 
right hand. Ho died in prison, A.H. 327, or A. D. 938-9. ^ 

Dm-i Bawirdb, or Abu ’1- Hasan q\\i ibn i Hilal, lived under tho twentv-fifth 
Kh iUfah, Alqadir billah (A.I). 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and died A.H. 416, or A.I). 1025. 

YaqiV, or Khaykh Jamfil" ’d-DIn, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Mustafa m billah, the thirtv-seventh and last Khalifuh, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shftah tendencies. Ife survived the general slaughter 
( 1258) of HaMgii Khan, and died, at the age of one hundred and twenty A H' 697 
or A.D. 1297, during tho reign of Ghazan Khan Halagu’a great grandson 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known: Sufi Nasr u ’Hah, 
also called Sadr-i Hraqi; Arqun; ^Abd u ’llah; Khwaja ^Abd u ’llah-i 
SayrafI ; Haji Muhammad ; Mawlana <»Abd n Jlah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Mulu of Shiraz; Mu<an u ’d-Dm-i Tanuri; Shams 11 ’d-Din-i Khatami; ^Abd 11 
’r-Rahim-i Khaluli (?) ; ^Abd' 1 ’1-Ilayy; Mawlana JaMar 1 of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Maslpliad ; Mawlana Ma^ruf 2 of Baghdad ; Mawlana 
Shams u ’d-Din Bayasanghur ; Mu^in 11 ’d-Din of Farfdi : ^Abd 11 ’1-IIaqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maul ana NHmat 11 ’llah-i Bawwab ; KhwajagI Mumin-i 
Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shahrukh ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Jfakim Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ush ; Mawlana 
Jamal 11 ’d-Din Ilusayn ; Mawlana Fir Muhammad ; Mawlana Fazl u 
’1-Ifaqq of Qazwin. 3 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^llq, which has been derived from 
the ltiqtft and the Tawqi^. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Salmani, 4 who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlana ^Abd u ’1-llayy, the 
Private Secretary 5 of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza, who wrote Ta^llq well ; 
Mawlana Darwish; 6 Amir Mansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar; 7 Munshi Jamfd u ’d-Din; Muhammad of Qazwin; 
Mawlana Idris; Khwaja Muhammad Ilusayn Munshi ; and Ashraf Khan, 8 

1 He Jived in tlie beginning of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza IShahrukh 
(1401-47). 

2 A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Savvah (died 709). The 
name Ma^rfij appears to have been common m Baghdad since the times of the famous 
saint MaSrfif of Karkh (a part of Baghdad). 

3 The MaldiibCit and the Mir^at also mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaykh 
Mahmud. 

4 According to the Maktubat and several MSS., Sulaymani. 

6 In t lie original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by mistake, Mawhlna 9Abd u ’1-Jlayy and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu SatJid. 

6 Mawlana Darwish Muhammad was a friend of the famous Amir 1 ; All Shcr, the 
vizier of Sultan Ilusayn Mirza, king of Khurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poet Jam!. Mawlana Darwish entered afterwards the service of Shfih 
Junayd-i Safawl, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawlana 
may be found in the Ma^dair-i Jtiahimi, p. 751. 

7 Khwaja Ikhtiyar, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan ilusayn Mirza. 

8 This is the title of Muhammad Asghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or according 
to the Tabaqat-i Akbari, from <?ArabsHahI. Ho served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir <?Ar/I, and Mir Mali. He accompanied Tardl Beg on his flight from Dihll, was 
imprisoned by Bayram, and had to go to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H. 908, 
when Bayram had just fallen in disgrace, received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and sorved under Mun^im Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A.H. 973. In Abu T-FazTslist of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bada.onI mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu ’l-Muzalfar, Ashraf Khan’s son, was, A.D. 
1596, a commander of five hundred. 


7 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Tcfitiq very 
much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasla^liq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ^ All of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta^tiq; but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books m the Nastcfiliq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir ^ All’s pupils, I may 
mention two : 1 Mawlana Ja^far of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azliar; and of 
other caligraphists in Ta^llq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer ; Mawlana Bari of Hirat ; and Mawlana Sultan ^ All 2 of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan ; 3 Sultan Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawlana ^Ala tu ’d-Din 4 of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn ' 1 ’d-Din (of 
Nishapur) ; Mawlana ^Abdi of Nishapur; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^Uq; as Mawlana Sultan ^Ali, of 
Qayin ; 5 Mawlana Sultan ^All of Mashhad ; 6 Mawlana Hijrani ; 7 and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ^Ali , 8 the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlami Zayn” ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan ^Ali of Mash, had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


1 The Mu* lit mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir 9 All Mawlana hliwdja 
M nli am mad, and relates that he put Mir 9A1I’& name to his own writings, without 
giving offence to his master. 

2 lie also was a friend of Amir <7 All Slier, and died A.H. 910, during the reign of 

Sultan Ilusnyn Mirzii, mentioned in the fourth note. ° 

3 He was called Khandan, as he was always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
<; Ali *Sher, and died A.H. 915. 

4 in tho Mak tab fit SAta*’ 'd-Din Muhammad of Hirat. 

6 He was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza’s children, and died A.H. 914. 

Qftyin is a Persian town, S.E. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is 
spelt (Ihnyan on our maps. CL_ 

c According to the Maktubdt, Mawlana Sultan <TA1I sher of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

7 A poet and friend of Amir <7 All Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

8 Mawlana Mir <iAIi, a Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet ho is often 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mir Khusraw of Dihli, and Bayram Khan, 
Akbar s Khankhanan, as a master of Dakhl poetry. DaMd, or entering, is the skilfut 
use which a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention: Shall Mahmud 1 of Nishapiir ; Mahmud 
Is-haq ; Shams 11 ’d-Dln of Kirman; Mawlana Jamshed, the riddle-writer ; 
Sultan Ilusayn of Khujand ; Mawlana AyshT ; OJiiyils 11 VI- Dm, the gilder ; 
Mawlana ^Abd 11 s- Sam ad ; Mawlana Malik; Mawlana ^Abd a ’1-Karim ; 
Mawlana ^Abd" V- Rahim of Khwarizm; Mawlana Shayklj Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad Ilusayn 2 of Tabriz ; Mawlana Hasan ^ All of Mashdiad; Mir Mu^izz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others wdio have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nastcftliq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Ilusayn 3 of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrinqalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana ^Abd u ’1-^Aziz ; his madddt and dawcfir 4 show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir S Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir ^Ali ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash. had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’1-1 lay ; 
Mawlana Dawri; 5 6 * * * * Mawlana ^Abd' 1 ’r- Rahim ; Mir^Abd” Vlah; Nizami of 
Qazwln ; ^ All Chaman of Kashmir ; Nur 11 Tlah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 

1 According to the MaktiibCit and the Mir^dt, Shah Muhammad of Nishapur. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

- He was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist $1 mad, whose biography 
wdl be found in the Mir^dt. Vide also tho preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistdn. 

3 He died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar’s death. 

4 By Madddt (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like <_>, lJ ; by dawa^ir 
(curvatures), letters like 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, b, c, of which a is the highest. Every letter which fills the space b is called a 
shusha ; as i, t , j, a. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above b 
is called a markaz ; every lino below 6, i.e., in c , a daman. Thus £ consists of a 
shusha and a markaz ; of a shusha and a daman. The knob of a or j, 
is called kalla. Thus uJ is a Madda, consisting of a kalla, and a daman ; so also 
u-f. The lJ consists of a markaz and a daman. 

In Grammar the word markaz means the same as shusha in caligraphy ; thus 
J, a, consist of a markaz , and a shakl-i hamza. 

By isldh, caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written ietter with ink (Hind, siyahi bharnd ), or erasing (Hind, chhihid). 

6 His name is Sultan Bayizld ; he was born at limit. Dawri is his poetical 

name. Vide Badaonfs list of poets (vol. iii of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 

on him the title of Kdtib u ’ l-Mulk , the writer of the empire. His pupil was Khwaja 

Muhammad Ilusayn, an Ahadi ( vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for Ibrahim , in the 

Tarikh, read Barahim). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences arc held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, 1 are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The Akhlaq-i NasirT, the Kimiya-yi Sa^adat, the 
Qabusnama, the works of Sliaraf of Munayr (vide p. 50), theOulistan, the 
Hadlqa of ljaklm Sana*!, the Masnawl of Ma^nawi, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shfihnfuna, the collected Masnawls of Shaykh Nizami, the 
works of Kbusrawand Mawlana .JfunI, the Dlvvans of KhaqanT, Amvarl, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Zlehi-i JadTd-i 
MlrzfPl (vide 3rd book, A^In 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Anur Path 11 ’llah of Shiraz (vide p. 34), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesli Malianantl, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan lias likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqlb 
Khan, 2 Mawlana ^Abd' 1 T-Qadir of Badaon, 3 and Shaykh Sultan of 

1 Observe that the Arable books are placed last. [ But see p. 104, line 4.— B.] 

2 Regarding this renowned man, vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd book 
No. 1(11. 

3 Mulla <; Abd l > ’1-Qadtr, poetically styled Qftdiri, was born A. 41. 947 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near l)ihli. Re was thus two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 909, was called Shaykh Muliik Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Beehu of Sambhal. <?Ab<W ’J-Q.idir, or liadfiom , as wo generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most ronow nod and pious men of his age, most of whom ho 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his Muntakhab. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for Wednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar by Jalal 
Khan Qurchi (vide List of Grandees, 2nd book. No. 213). For forty years Badaon! 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fay/I and Abu ’1-Fazl, the Shaykh’s 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badaon! looked up5n 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramdyan ( Baddoni 
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Thanesar . 1 The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Razmnama , the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Ramayan, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Ram Chandra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. HajI Ibrahim of Karhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharban 2 which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

[I, pp. 330, 360), from the Sanscrit into Persian, receiving for twenty-four thousand 
sloks 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and parts of the Maliabharat; extracts 
from the History of Rashid ; and the Bahr « 'l-Asmar, a work on the limit*. A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Najat* 'r-Rashid, may he found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, entitled Muntakhat '< ’ t-Tawdrikh , 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the Akbanuima or the Tabaqdt-i 
Akharl or the Mn^axir-i Rahhni. It is especially of value for tho religious views of 
the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akbar’s time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar’s death, and we may conclude that Badaoni died soon after that year. 
The book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the Jl Iir % a( u ’l-SAlam, it 
was made public during the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badaoni’s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of tho existence of the book. Tho Tuzuk-i Jahangir! unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance ; but Badaoni’s work was certainly not known m 
A.H. 1025, tho tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which the Rahirni was 

written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the Tabaqat, and 
the Akbarnama. 

In point of style, Badaoni is much inferior to Bakhtawar Khan ( Mir^al u 'l-^Alam) 
and Muhammad Kiizim (tho SAlam-gir Ndma ), but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Nizam 11 ’d-Din Ahmad of Hirat, author of the Tabaqat, and to<J Abd u ’l Hamid of 
Labor, author of the RCulishdhndma. 

<?Abd u ’l-Qadir of Badaon must not be confounded with Mawlana Qadiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

1 Vide Badaoni 1 1, p. 278 ; and for llaji Ibrahim, iii, p. 139. [ii, p. 278. — B.] 

2 “ In this year (A.H. 983, or A.H. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Sliaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Daklnn and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate tho Atharban. Several of the religious precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shaylyh Bhawan could not interpret cither, I reported tho circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Fayzi, and then llaji Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not writo anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atharban, there is one which says that no man will bo saved unless he read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter l, and resembles very much our 
Ld illdh 11 ilia ’ l-ldh . Besides, I found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. Let us* praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badaoni, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabluirat was not quite a failure. “ For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the Maliabharat, and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
mo with Naqib Khan and, after three or four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of those useless absurdities — enough to confound the eighteon worlds— were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me a llaramlAur and a turnip -eater, as if that was my sharo of the book. Another 
part was subsequently finished by Naqib Khan and Mullfi Sheri, and another part 
by Sultan llaji of Thanesar ; then Shaykh Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the llaji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a hundred juz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the four divine books. The Lllawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaykh 
^Abd u ’1-Fayz-i Fayzl. 1 At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs 2 of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza < «Abd 1, - , r-RahIm Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian 3 by Mawlana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The Miftjam u 
’I-Bulddn, an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Mulla Ahmad of 
Thathah, 4 Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Haribds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri ( vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalllah Damnah, and published it under the title of *Aydr Danish . 5 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Nasr 11 ’llah-i Mustawfl and Mawlana Ilusayn-i 
Wa^iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original was not loft out ; but he was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between 1 hind us and the Kurus. May Clod Almighty protect those that aro 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every ono who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam • for 
‘ H ® aIIows T, oa to . rc 5 l,rn t0 Hlm in ropentance ! ’ This Razmndma was illuminated 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and <;Abd» T-Fazi 
wrote an introduction to it of about two juz, etc.” Badaoni, ii, p. 302 A cony of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fans (^) ,s among the MSS. of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, No. Ui-9. One juz {•}>.) = sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets 
Ihw work has been printed. Abu ’l-Fa?r S words Uindu veil are an allusion to 
. Lllawati s sex. 

1 Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangir! p 417. The IVSqKat-i Timur were translated into 
P e rs i a n , d i iringt 1 ir reign of Shahjahiin, by Mir Abu Talib-i Turbati. 1’adshahnama 
ii, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. Conqueror of the world,” geii sitdni , is Babar’s title 
Regarding the titles of tho Mogul Emperors from llabar to Bahadur Shall vide 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for ISOS, Part I, p. 39. ’ ae 

» “ During this year (A.H. Oil!), or A.D. 1590-1), I received the order from His 
Majesty to re- write m an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mnlli Sb 5 h 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian I finished 
this undertaking in two months when my work was put into the Imperial Library 
to be read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Badaoni ii p 374 1 y ’ 

* Regarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ”, vide Badaoni, ii, p. 364 Notices 
reganhng the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 
ror Slyar-i Danish. Such abbreviations are common in titles. 
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u brother Shaykh Fayzi-i FayyazI, in the masnawi metre of the Lay! 
Majnun, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman A 
As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jaqfar Beg-i Asaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of T drlkh-i A Ifi , 1 2 the History of a 
thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty, from* 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained . The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad , 3 mav be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 


1 “ Fayzl’s Naldaman (for Nalo Dayman contains about 4,200 verses, and was 
composed, A.H. 1003, in the short sp^ce of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few ashrajis as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqib Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a masnawi, 
the like of which, for the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khusraw of JDihli, has composed.” Badaoni, ii, p. 290. 

2 In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, pretending to be Imam Mahdl , who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaoni’s belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i Ildhi. The Tarikh-i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the Tdrijchd Alfl in the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of <JUmar ibn-i QAbd« 
T-Malik (A.H. 99, or A.D. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Badaoni , ii, p. 317. 

3 “ Bihzad was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Shah Isma^Il-i Safawi 
of Persia.” Sirajullughdt. 
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objects look as if they bad life. More than a hundred painters 1 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who app ‘ 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. us n> P 
true of the Hindus ; 1 their pictures surpass our conception o g- 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are (omul equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention . 

1. Mir Sayyid <Ali of Tabriz.’ He learned the art from us father 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of roya avour ia. 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his ait, and has met 

with much success. tt 

2 Khwaja ^Abd' 1 ’s-Samad, styled Shlrinqakm, or sme p ■ 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee 3 of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to ic worn 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 


Khw aja’s pupils became masters. . 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of if palkce-bearer. He devoted us 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw anc 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the khwaja. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basil wan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkln, Farrukh the Qalmilq (Calmuck), Madhii, 4 Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, Sawla, Ilaribas, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ”, 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 


1 Compare with Abu 'l-Fazl’s opinion, Flphinstone’s History of India , second 

ediUon^p^^^n’o^ n as ft p oet ulK ier the name of JuddJ. Vide the poetical extracts 
of tho second book. 11c illuminated the Story of Amir Ilamzah, mentioned on the 

next. a (jhahdrsadi. Vide the list of grandees in the second book, No. 266. 

4 Mentioned in the Ma^asir-i Rahimi (p. 753) as in the service of <iAbd u ’r-Rahim 
KJian Kb a nan, Akbar’s commandcr-in-chief. 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, Ilis Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked : “ There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnama, 1 this book, the Razmnama, the Ramayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalllah Damnah, the ^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabddrs, Altadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to GOO dams . 


A* in 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
Lence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
ts working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
yheir applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 

1 A History of the House of Timur , by Sharaf u ’d-Dln of Yazd (died 1446). 
Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical MSS., p. 94.. . , 
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powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient number of such 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords (khdsa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of khdsa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kotal swords. There are also twelve YakbandT (?),* the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one week. Of Jdmdhars and Khapwas , 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six MashJiadT bows, Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . . 2 In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i $ Am , or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabddrs and Ahadls , carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qatdr 3 of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqdras , flags, the kawkabas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the Mlrbakhshls. In hunting expeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 

•* 

1 I doubt the correctness of the translation. The word yakbandi is not in tin 
dictionaries. 

2 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

8 Five camels are called qitdr , in Hind, qatdr. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through tho nose holes of the next behind 
it, and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27 . 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31 . 

32. 

33. 

34 . 

35. 

36. 

37 . 


Swords (slightly bent) . 

K Jidda (straight swords) 

Gupti * a['d (a sword in a walking stick) 
Jamdfiar (a broad dagger) 

Khanjar 
Kkapwa 
Jam Jehdlc . 

Bdk . 

Jhanbwa 
Katdra 
Narsinlc moth 
Raman (bows) 

Takhsh Jcamdn 
NdwaJc 

Arrows, per bundle 
Quivers 
Badi . 

Tirbarddr (arrow drawers) 1 
PaiJcanJcash (do.) 

Neza (a lance) 

Barchha 
Sale . 

Sainthi 
Selara 

Gurz (a war club) 

Shashpar (do.) 

Kestan (?) 2 . 

Tabar (a war axe) 

Piydzi (a club) 

Zdffhnol (a pointed axe) 

ChaJcar-basola 
Tabar zdghnol 
Tarangala . 

Kard (a knife) 

Gupta hard . 

Qamchl hard 
Chaqu (a clasp knife) 


. 4 R. to 15 Muhurs. 

. 1 to 10 R . 

. 2 to 20 R. 

. J R. to 2J M. 

. \ to 5 R.~ 

. 4 R. to 1| M. 

. 4 R. to 14 M. 

. I R. to Id/. 

. \ R. to 1 M. 

. 4 R. to 1 M. 

. | R. to 2 M. 

. i R . to 3 M. 

. 1 to 4 R. 

. \ R. to 1 M. 

. 4 to 30 R . 

. |R.to2M. 

. £ to 5 R. 

. 4 to 2£ d. 

. J to 3 R. 

. If R. to 6 M. 

. | R. to 2 M. 

. J to 1| R. 

. 4 1 

. 10 d . to | R. 

. | to 5 R. 

. 4 R. to 3 d/. 

. 1 to 3 R. 

. £ R. to 2 M. 

. 4 to 5 R. 

. 4 R. to 1 M. 

1 to 6 R. 

. 1 to 4 R. 

. J to 2 R. 

. 2 d. to 1 il/. 

. 3 R. to 1* If. 

. 1 to U R. 

. 2 d. to \ R. 


1 If this spelling bo correct, it is the same as the next (No. 19) ; but it may be 
tir-i pardar, an arrow with a feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 

2 This name is doubtful. The MSS. give all sorts of spellings. Vide my text edition, 
p. 121, 1. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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70. Kantha sobkd 1 

71. Moza-yi dhani 

72. Kajem 

73. Artalc (the quilt) -i kajem 

74. Qashqa 

75. Gardani 2 
7G. Matchlocks . 

77. Ban (rockets) 


1 to 10 R. 

4 to 10 R. 

50 to 300 R. 

4 R. to 7 M. 

1 tf. to 24 4/. 
1 R . to II. 

4 #. to 1 il/. 
24 to 4 fl. 


/I* in 36. 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There arc nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghas and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narndls. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gujndls and Narndls. 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 

1 Tho liguro represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
of weapons, shows that it must be a part of tho armour, a neck-piece. 

1 A round shield-like plate of iron attached to the neck of the horse and hanging down 
#0 a# to protect tho chest of the animal. 
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A' In 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnak. The gunstocks arc differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daid. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . d At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks, and f6r 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Maj esty 2 would dare to fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 

j 

1 The text has an unintelligible word ; the varianteslectiones are marked on p. 125 of jmy 

te\-t edition. Note (13). The Banaras MS. has w ly\ The word appears to be a foreign 
term. * 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tusuk i Jahanglri, p. 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, bailie order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom : piece. Having been put to an old stock, they are tilled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and tired oft*. If no tarairish 1 takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz , 2 etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called soda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The orcter for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangin 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


1 Tardwish means a trickling; the particular meaning which it here has, is not clear 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

2 Pargaz , or Purgaz, may mean the groove into which the ramrod is put, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to be unknown at the present 
day. 
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A* In 38. 

THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 


A 1 In 39. 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased , and presented , 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sad a (plain), rangln (coloured), and koftkar (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as khdsa, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondlg, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, kotals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week ; days ; kotals ; plain ; coloured ; koftkar, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftkar, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshkash presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damdnaks, selected from peshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five khdsa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are al ways kept ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such khdsa guns 
as have been given awcuy, five other classes have been determined on : 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-thirtysccond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns arc given away, they bring half kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the last is 
supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the lotah, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkdr not in charge of the slaves, the koftdr in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. .On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. F or ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangrdm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Farwardln month of the 
present era. 


A%i 40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEAKERS. 

The pay of a Mirdaha 1 is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 r/., 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade , 
220 d., 210 d., 200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d., 150 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d,, 120 d., 110 d. 


A*in 41. 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

1 .4 man placed over ten. The rank of the Mirdaha appears to have been the only 
non-commissioned rank in the Mogul armies. The lowest commissioned rank was that of a 
Dahbdshi, which word, though of the same etymological meaning, differs in usage, and 
signifies a man in command of ten. The rank of a Dahbashi was the lowest Mansabddr rank 
( vide the second book). Mirdaha is also used in the sense of a servant who looks after 
ten horses. 


8 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Plxpcrienccd men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tic 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak 1 to one hundred rupees ; 


1 During the reigns of Akbar’s successor, tho price of a well-trained war elephant rose 
much higher. Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, p. 198. At tho time of Shahjahan, the first white- 
elephant was brought from Pegu, Fadishahndma, i, p. 267. 



elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1 . Bhaddar . It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj manik. 1 Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 2. Mirg. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds arc formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and lam irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below, 2 elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as arc full of tain. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen, 3 lunar months. 
For three months the jluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the jluida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

1 This e: resceneo is also called Gajmotl, or elepknits' pearl. Forbes has also ( Jajmanih , 
and the Dalil-i Hall, gaj wati (?). 

2 In th t\ fourth book of this work. 

3 The time is differently given. The emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs (p. 130) : — 
“ During this month a female elephant in my stables gave birth before my own eyes. 

1 had often expressed the wish to have the time of gestation of tho female elephant 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months [tho emperor means evidently solar months] ; and the 
process is different from what it is with man, tho foetus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to roach tho 
teats of the mother.” Vide Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foetus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sigh of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance 1 of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first month ; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; bv the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In. this state 
they are called bal When ten years old they are named piit ; when 
twenty years old, bikka ; when thirty years old, kalba. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

1 Tho words of the text aro ambiguous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month tho effort of the foetus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans . 1 White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually ; 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight dasl high, nine (last long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rain$. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Tafti or Sarhari. When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singdclhdl ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

1 Qhalla afshan. This word, though common, is not in our dictionaries. It is a flat 
piece of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Throe sides of the square are slightly 
bent upwards. They put grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, they 
throw up the grain, till the husks, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side which 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Mand in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmukta : he gets brisk as soon 
as lie hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hasti, gaj , 
pil, hathi , etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdwata , in the East ; 
2. Pundarilca , south-east ; 3. Bdman , south ; 4. Kumada , south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west ; 6 . Puhpadanta, north-west ; 7. Sdrbhabhuma , north ; 
8. Supratika, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that everv 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . d good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

1 The MSS. have an unintelligible word. Perhaps khushsanj, graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veins, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1 . Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew miziij (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharha 
mizdj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they arc Brahaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattri , or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sftdra mizdj. 6 . Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishdeha (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a lidchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwar, 1 * as far as Barar ; in the Huba of Ilfihfibad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Gliorii, and Ratanpur, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Baslar ; in the Sfiba of Mfilwa, in llandiyah, 
Uchliod, ChanderT, Santwas, Bljagarh, Raisin, Hoshangfibad, Garha, 
Haryagarh ; in the Suba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Rahtas 


1 Narwar, where Aim ’1-Fazl was subsequently murdered at the instigation of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77°58', Lat. 25" 39' ; ( ihoidfjhdt , near Dinagcpore, Long. 89° 17', 
Lat. 25° 12' ; Ratanpur (Abu ’1-Fa?] evidently means the one south-east of Hargaclih), 
Long. 82°, Lat. 22 3 14' ; Sargaehh, Long. 8 3° 8', Lat. 23° 8' ; lhtslar, Long. 81° 58', 
Lat. 19° 13'. The towns from llandiva to Ifaryagadh lie all between Long. 75° and 79°, 
and Lat. 21° and 24° (Gwahar). For Urhhod (o.^) the third book has Unchhod {^^ } \). 
The Fort of Rahtas, the scene of Slier Hindi’s first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat. 24° 38'. 
The name Pattah («*) is doubtful, each MS. having a different reading. 

Wild elephants * have nowadays disappeared in nearly all the places mentioned by 

Abu ’1-Fazl. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the Siiba of Bengal, in Orisa, and Satgaw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death . Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Aydz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men ; lie teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daroghas. Certain elephants were also declared 
kha?ci, he., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


A 1 in 42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sdda (plain) ; 

4. Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karha ; 6. Phandurkiya ; 7. Mokal. 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized , middle , 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A^in 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon aPer lifting the veil, 1 commenced to care for the 


1 The same phiaso as on p. 13, line 12. It refers to the year lf)60, when Ba\ram fell 
in disgrace, and A *bar assumed the reins of the government. 



happiness of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Shergm. Large ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 
ones, 1 m. 39 s. 3. Sddas. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s . ; middle-sized ones, 
1 m. 29 5 . ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 5. ; small ones, 1 m. 18 s. 5. Karhas. Large 
ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 .<?. 
6. Phandurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 30 5. ; small 
ones, 32 ,9. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s. ; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18s.; sixth class, 16s.; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 14s. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. 6 s. ; small, 1 m. 2 s. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 
22 s. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


/Pin 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half 1 servants for each, 
viz., a Mahdwat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and* bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be khntahar , i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly , a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahdwat. His monthly 
pay is 110 d. Thirdly, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elephant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a he If. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahdwat, at 180 d . ; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d. ; and three Meths as before. 


1 i.e., either eleven servants for two elephants, or tho last i .is a boy. 
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3. For every Soda, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahdwat , 
at 160 d., a Bhol at 90 d. ; and two and a half Moths. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdwat , at 
140 d. ; a BhoT, at 80 d ; and two Meths. 

5. For every Karha , there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahdwat at 120 d. ; a Bhol, at 70 d. ; and one and a half Moths. 

G. For every Phandurkiya , there arc two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat , 
at 100 d ; and a Moth. 

7. For every Mokal , there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 50 d. ; and a Moth. 

Female Elephants. 1 . Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d. ; a Bhol, at GO d. ; two Moths. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d. ; a Bhol, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at GO d. ; 
and a Mcth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahdwat, at GO d., 
and a Meth. 

The Fawjddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Fawjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fawjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjddrs, as 
Blstls (commanders of twenty) and Dahbdshls (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahbdshls up to 
the Hazdrls (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the 
Sadi is different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Blstl of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R. ; third grade, 20 R. A 
Dahbdshl of the first grade has twenty R. ; second grade, 1G R. ; third 
grade, 12 R. Blstls and Dahbdshls mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadls. Such Fawjddrs as have thirty or twenty- five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwat and of one Bhol of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halqas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (A^m 78). 

A^m 45. 

THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Ben is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh ben resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Charkhi is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful roise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. And hit/dri, i.c., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujydli, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kildwa 
(vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildwa 1 consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, wit liout, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kaldwa , which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthi is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kaldwa to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kaldwa , and prick the elephant’s ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gudauti is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dulthi. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhoi, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurasi consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 

1 This should bo Kaldwa. Abu ’l*Fazl spells the word wrong ; vide my text edition, 
p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if Abu ’1-Fazl had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindi term ; 
else, why should he have any spelling at all. In Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, ii, p. V62 b, 
read khait for khat, and ba tanid for his emendation (?) labyin. 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pithichh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaldwa , the hitter being added by Ilis Majesty. 

J 9. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kaldwa, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the kaldwa ; and below, crossways, there arc four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AH this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdkhar. 
It looks grand . It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Mcfjh dambar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

21. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

25. The Gateti consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pay ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga. 1 It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

1 i.e., an elephant-rein. His Majesty had reason to change the name Ankus , “ which 
Bounds offensive to a Persian ear.” Rashidi. Hence the Persians pronounce it anguzh . 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Bhol makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagawat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhol uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Qutds, like a togh. 1 2 It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mad and Sherglr and Sdda, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8i dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manjhola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurkigas and Mokals , and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
aoout ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqa-ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 00 d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwa of the elephant on which the 
Faujddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


. Pin 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE (f\HASA). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. of ghi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half man 2 of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three bhois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d ., and are fixed by His 

1 Togh is the same as tog. Vide A*in 19, p. 52. 

2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Meths. In the Halqas , 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; bub 
for each Jchdsa elephant there, are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half meths ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the Halqas. 

As each Ilalqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Jchasa 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Mdsa 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Daha,iddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqib (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadi. His Maj esty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


A%i 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING AHi&l-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people. 1 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever Ilis Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the bhols. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 R . ; the 
Dahd,i, 31 R . ; the Naqib, 15 R . ; the Mnshrif (writer), 7| R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are always 

1 Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khdsa elephants, the bliols receive 250 dams 
as a present ; but if other elephants, the bhols get 200 d. 

The Dahd.lddr of khdsa elephants receives one ddm for every rupee 
paid as wages to the bhols and metlis ; the Mushrifk entitled to l d., and 
the Naqlb to { d. In the case of halqa elephants, the Sadlwdl, the 
Dahbdshl , and the Blstl, are entitled to l d. for every rupee ; and the 
Mushnf and the Naqlb receive the allowance given for khdsa elephants. 


A%i 48. 

ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, Ilis Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdsa elephant the Bhols are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhols and Moths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhols have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a khdsa elephant, the Bhols lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the khdsa elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdffoshl Regulation (vide A c in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhols are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages, in the case of 
halqa elephants, Ahadls are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhol 
are fined three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kail — this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrogha paying two-thirds, and the Fawjddr one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kali , the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of khdsa elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 

9 
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A*m 49. 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from Hraq-i ‘■Arab and Hraq-i 
^Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^ Iraqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling ^Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum) : they go by the name of Sanuji : 1 so also in the district of 
Pati Haybatpur, 2 Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Sfibaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the 8uba of Ajmlr, where the horses have the name of pachwariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kiich f-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called tdnghan , 3 they are strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

1 Several good MSS. read Satfijl. 

2 Haibatpiir, bat. 29° 51', Long. 70° 2' ; Tihara, Lat. 30° 57', Long. 75° 25'. 

[ 3 Taghan.-V.] 
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First, lie has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer 1 from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an Amin-i Kdncdnsard, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, lie lias 
appointed a clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly , he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted, 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money. 2 


AHn 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1 . KJhdsa ; 2. Those that are not 
khdsa. The Hdsa horses are the following -six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., si-aspi, bist-aspi, dab 
aspi, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 

1 Akbar abhorred cruelty towards domestic animals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and animal fights. 

2 Abu ’1-Fazl mentions this very often in the A^in. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Maha* 
jans (bankers), ft was the same in Porsia. “The clerks, whose habit it is to annoy people, 
gave him (VVazIr Mirza Salih, brother of the great Persian historian Sikandar lieg) in 
payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of tho collectors 
( muhasstl ), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be in a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mirza Salih out of his wretched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart.” Tahir Nasrahddis Tazkira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhrl stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mansabddrs, and Senior Ahadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain arc found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain 1 and grass at his own 
expense. 


A*in 51. 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A khdsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a khdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain. 1 The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ghi. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass 2 is available. About three 
bujhds of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, 3 they stop the ghi ; and when the season 
of fresh grass 2 comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem A In other 
$ Iraqi and Tnrki stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. 1 During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain 1 boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When ghi and fresh grass 2 are given , each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass 2 is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of ghi ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghi, brown 
sugar, nor green oats. 2 Salt is given at the dailg rate one-fiftieth of a dam, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^ Iraqi and Tnrki horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a bighd of 

f 1 Moth, a small, hard, blue grain used, when well boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dana “ grain ” colloquially amongst horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram.” — P.J 

[ a Khand is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder.— P.] 

[* Qand-i slyah is probably gur.— P.] 
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fresh oats, 1 the price of which, at court, is 210 </., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats. 1 each horse gets two mans of molasses, 2 the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 3 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a khasa 
horse. The guf horses get five and a half sers of grain, 3 t he usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of 1 A r> d., when in the country ; but t hey do not get gin, 
molasses, or green oats. 1 Qisrdgs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, 3 the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud marcs get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain, 3 but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain 3 per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


A* in 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the khasa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a khasa horse, the allowance is 277^ d. per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.— these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak , half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 

[ l Khavld is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P.J 

[ 2 Qand-i slyah is probably gur. — P.] 

[ 3 Dana colloquially means, as here, gram. — P.l 
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nukhta 1 (headstall) and the hind feet, 2 40 d.\ a pusht-tang (girth), 8 d. ; 
a magas-rdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 d. ; a nukhta and qayza 3 
(the bit), 14 d. ; a curry-comb, H d. ; a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, 1 4 d. These articles are given annually, and 
fifteen dams, t mjetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 1961 d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155 \d. ; viz., for the artak, 39ft/. ; the ydlposh , 27 \d. ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the nukhta and qayza , 10 c l ; 
and the nukhta ropes and fcct-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2d. ; a towel, 
l\ d. ; a curry-comb, l\ d. ; a basket, 1 d.\ a grain bag, 41 d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117-J- d. ; 5 viz., an artak, 37 d. ; a ydlposh, 24 J d. ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 
nukhta hand and a pay-hand , 8 d . ; a nukhta and qayza, 8 d. ; a pusht- 
tang, 5 d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each 1 1 d. ; a curry-comb, ]{d. ; 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 41 d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh 6 is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty darns 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missin Sail, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten khdsa horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 c/. the 

f 1 NuHta for nuldd. — P.] 

2 In consequence of the climate, horses aro kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. When being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a ropo to a peg in the ground. In the ease of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, anti fastened, like tent ropes, to pegs in the ground. Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the ground, pushing the grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The word nakhtdh , winch, like hundreds of other woids is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally pronounced nuqta. Similarly, qauah is pronounced 
qdizah ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808, 1, p. 36 b.c. 

[ 3 In modern Urdu qaza.l is a snaffle. — P.J 

4 The items added only give 1 16£ d. 

5 Altogether 1 96 A d., and 81 d. on account of the first three articles renewed after six 
months. The deduction in lieu of old articles refers, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

[ 8 Karwd or karu,d, H. ?— ]\] 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Abanin mekh, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter. Eacli peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 
5. The Tahartukhmdq , or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Jdidsa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghas ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. Jn other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

(j. Na$l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundldn . One is allowed for 
ten horses. 1 2 The price of it is 80 J R. 

A l in 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

1. The Atbecfi is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the Khan Khdndn 2 (Commander-in-Ohief). 
2. The Ddroqha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Aliadis. 3. The Mushrif , or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders arc 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dida-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadls. 5. The Akhtachls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Aliadis. G. The Chdbuksawdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadl. 7. The llddd. This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 


1 This appears to be the same as the livid. HjJ p, which our meagre dictionaries 
describe as a “ kind of tent ”, 

2 Or Mirzd Klyin Kivmdn , i.e., <?Abd n -r-Rali7m, son of Bayram Khan ; vide List of 
Orandees, 2nd book, No. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadls. 8. The 
Mlrdaha is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other khdsa stables, he only gets 170 d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160 d. ; in the other si-aspi stables, 140 d. ; in 
the blst-aspT stables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspT stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Baytar , or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Not fib, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Ddmjhas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqlbs are Ahadls , and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Sd,is, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-aspl 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d . ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d . ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. : in the other si-asp 7 stables, 106 d . ; 
in the blst-aspl stables, 1 03 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 1 00 d. 1 2. The 
J ilawddr (vide A*in 60) and the Payk (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred boh (kos) a day. 1 3. The 
Na^lband, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadls , some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The ZTnddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the IFasa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Famish 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every khdsa stable. His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Sipandsoz 1 is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 


Plate of iron ' Hmd ’/ am \ a kind of mustard seed) are put on a heoW 

Z ZraZ™ h 18 r dTcCtUal Preventlve the evil eye (mzor, bad , 

“ Z Z i a H even for AkW * choicc Worses. The seeds bum an av 

the poetical e^tractTnf\ i 1C T" Wh ° hnrm them is ( * alled Stpandtfs. V ^ 

imes 1 e p a ^onkev nv f. “ ^ ****** of Sipandfa rooms sonic- 

fr^ thc^ho*sMTo^thc°uglv^im)nkey. nCe * 8tab ‘ C ' The in «— d ,hc CTil *** 

of aHehttwrnmvHlillT,'. 8 ' 18 nal ' ln ? oW *>orseslioes to the gates of the stables. Hundreds 
or s ucn snoes may still be seen on the gates in Fathniir fStkrl 

[f'lpand P„ or harmal A., is wild rue not mustard.- [‘I ' 
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his pay is 100 d. 18. The Khdlruk, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan Hafflkhur ; 1 Ills Majesty brought this name en vogue. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is G5 d. 

During a march, if the ddroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha has not received the extra 
allowance. Each coolv gets two dams per diem. 


A'ln 54 . 

TIIE BA KG I R. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Ddroghas and Mushnfs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bit drill. (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about t he keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bdrgirsuwdr. 


A^n 55. 

REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word 
( nazr , sight), sometimes with the word cl J (ddgh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven). 2 Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^ Iraqi and M ujannas 3 


1 Akbar was very fond of changing names which he thought offensive, or of giving 
new names to things which he liked ; vide p. 40, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18 ; p. 05, 1. 10 ; p. 90, 
1. 22 ; also Forbes’ Dictionary under rangtard. Ualdlkhur , i.c., one who eats that which 
the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for harftmkhnr, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc. The word halfilkfoir is still in use among educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar, a prince, which like the proud title of khalifa , nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 
etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

2 Vide A fc Ins7 and 8 of the second book. The branding of horses was revived in A. it. 981, 
a.d. 1573, when Shahbaz had been appointed Mir Bakhxhi. He followed the regulations 
of Ala^-ud-DIn Khilji and Sher Shah ; vide Badaoni, Jip. 173, 190. 

3 Mujannas, i.e., put nearly equal (to an Iraqi horse) ; vide 2nd book, A*in 2. [I think 
mujannas means half-bred. — P.] 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


A^ln 56 . 

REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficicnev was made up from other good stables. 

Rut m the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in (lie 
stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 

complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
ot the muster parades. 


sx m ui. 


ON FINES. 

theMMnlnf • ; ^ th ° 1)iro S ha to pay one rupee, ami 

lose one fourt? 11 mT" ^ muhur ' ° f t,le cosfc P ™ > and the grooms 

n reTm M t T ^ ^ WJ >» a * «**"■ " r 

case. ’ 7 rmi,1CS th ° flne > as ^ cannot be uniform in each 

horse that dit^ow eXaCt ° d fr ° m the Dar °g ha for a ^ 

1 upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 



upon every muhur ; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


A*ln 58 . 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two khdsa horses ; but of courier- 
horses , 1 three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the (juts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a mi si. 

First mid : one from the chihilaspi stables ; one from the stable of the 
oldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of Jchdsa courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chihilaspi stables ; one 
-courier horse. Third mid, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mid. But when 
prince Shall Murad joined his appointment , 2 His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid , one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid , stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, khasa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mi si, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid , horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the guts. 


p Rdhwdr , ambling, a roadster. — P.] 

" 2 “ Prince Murad in the beginning of the fortieth year (1506) of Ak bar’s reign, was put 

in command of the army of Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. But when, some 
<$ime after, Akbar heard that Munid’s army was in a wretched condition, chiefly through 
;ihe carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolved to go himself 
J(43rd year), and dispatched Abu ’1-Fazl to bring the pi 'nee back to court. Abu ’l*Fa?l 
4 Bame just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
firom epileptic fits delirium tremens ?} brought on by habitual drunkenness.” 
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A* in 59. 

ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever his Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
khasa stables, lie gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for i mprovement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Hasa horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the Atbegl, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akhtaclu, and the Zlndar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a cpiarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses, 1 and stud-breds, ten 
dams , according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


A^in 60 . 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA. 2 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every niuhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegl gets five dams ; the Jilawbegi, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqlbs, nin e jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tahsildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zlndar and Akhtachl. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. The 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 rupees. 

P liahwdr , ambling; a roadster.— -P.] 

2 J data is the string attached to the bridle, by which a horse is led. A led horse is callet 
janiba. The adjective jtlaivanu , which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a lea 
horse. We have to write jilawanah, not jilaudmi, according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as tia-in, jau'in, from na\,jau, not 
nai-in , or jau-in. The jilaudar, or janihadar, is the servant who leads the horse. The 
jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The tahsildar collects- 
the fee. 
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A^Jn 61 . 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these khdsa camels, which is 
named Shahpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels arc numerous near Ajmlr, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bikanlr, Jaisalnnr, 
Batinda, and Bhatnlr ; the best are bred in the Siiba of Cujrat, near 
Oachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwa r ’ . r ”’ '’ ,;f +est camels are those of 

Ajmlr ; the best for burden are bred in 1 Hatha. 

The success 1 of this department depends on the Arwdnas, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughiir. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and maya (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of bag/all , 2 and to the female that 
of jammdza. The bughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jammdza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel railed lok, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a bughur and a jammdza goes by the name of ghurd ; 
the female is called maya ghurd. If a bughdi , or a lok , couples with a 
jammdza , the young one is called bughdi or lok respectively. But if a 
bughdi or a lok couples with an arwdna , the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the mdya ghurd . 


1 In the text maya , which also means a female camel— a very harmless pun. Vide 
Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur, ride Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. f»9. 

[ 2 Corruption of 6 ukhti . — P.] 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatars (strings), each qatar consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qatar is called peshang 1 ; the second, peshdara ; the third, miydna 
qatar ; the fourth, dumdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 

A % m 62. 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such bughdls as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdl gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5 s. ; up to seven years, 9 s. ; at eight years, 10 s. The 
same rule applies to bughurs. Similarly in the case of jammdzas, ghurds, 
mcigah ghvrds, and loks , up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get Is. ; and at the age of eight years, 71 s . , 
at the rate of 28 dams per ser. As the ser has now 30 dams , a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bughdls are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule ( A*m 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pdgosht rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town arc daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1| d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows 1 2 to graze. 


A^ln 63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for khdsa camels : an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr kdthi (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majesty) ; a kuehi 

1 So according to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pesh- 
dhang, the leader of a troop. Peshdara means “ in front of the belly , or middle, of the 
qatar ”. 

[ 2 Chard- gdh, grazing-places. — P.] 
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(which serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qatarchl ; a Sarbchl ; 1 a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sartang (a head-strap) ; a Shetland (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjtl 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qafdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, arc always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Miliajja , which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qafdrs 
they allow three qafdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdls , the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 22 5 J d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 20 J d. ; a brass ring, H d. ; an iron chain, 
41 d. ; a kallagl (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pushtpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsar 
(a crupper), lid.; for a takaltu (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchl , both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; a jul (saddle-cloth), 1 2 08 d. ; ujahdz-i 
gajkdri , 3 which serves as a mahdrkdthl (vide above), 40 d. ; a tang , 
shebband , guluband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a tandb (long rope) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope tdqa tandb , or kharwdr -38 d. ; 
a bdldposh , or covering, 15 d. 4 

For Jammazas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanband , 
2 d. ; and a slna-band (chest-strap), 10 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdls and Jammazas amounts 
to 1081 d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-ufsdr , J d. ; 
a jahaz, 1 6| d. ; a jul, 52 \d. ; a tang, a shebband , and guluband, 24 d. ; 
a tdqa tandb, 37 1 d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d. 5 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahaz, 


1 The meaning is doubtful. The Arab, sarb, like qtfdr, signifies a troop of camels. From 
the following it appears that sarbchl is a sort of quilt. 

[ 2 A jal( =jhul H.) is a heavy horse-coverma of blanket and felt.- — P.] 

3 Gajkdri appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahaz means whatever is vpon 
a camel, especially the saddle and its appurtenances, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime ( gaj ). Hence gajkdri, white-washed. 

4 These items added up give 24b d., not 225^, as stated by Abu ’l-Fa/4. When dis- 
crepancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20} d. in this case can only have resulted 
fiom an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. agree in the several items. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exchanged tnennmlly, but had to last a longer time. 

4 These items added up give 169 d., instead of Abu T-Fa?rs 168} d. 
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khanvdr , according to the former rates ; a jul, 37 £ d. ; a tang , shebband , 
guluband , 14.1 d. ; a bdldposh , 28 t/. 1 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every gatdr, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted bv the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest. 2 3 

Sjllafi camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 521 d. for country-bred camels, and loks, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an afsdr, 5 d. ; a jul, 361 d. ; a sardoz, 1 d. ; a tang and a 
shebband, 1 Oj d. ; 3 and [for loks ], an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as 
before ; a jul, 45| d . ; a sardoz, \ d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

Shaft ta tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every gat dr, at a price of 30 J d. for bughdls and jammdzas, and 241 d . 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.d.], it was brought to the notice of TIis 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year's day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ^ ala ft 
camels. 


A* in 64. 

REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliga and tajri^, though 
we might expect tatliga and tansluq, because tanshiq means injecting into 
the nose. 

1 The items added up give 144 d., instead of Abu ’l-Fazl’s 143 d. 

8 Hence the Government paid, as a rule, J— of the estimates presented. 

3 The addition gives 52J d. t instead of 524. The following items, for loks , give added 
up 621. 
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> For each Bughdi and Jammaza 3f sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and f scr for injection into the nose. 
So also | s. of brimstone, and 6i s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is § s. of brimstone, 61 s. of butter-milk, and f s. of 
| grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 

A*in 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qatdrs , and given each qatdr 
in charge of a sdrbdn , or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d. ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d ., per 
mensem. 

The qatdrs are of three kinds— 1. Every five qatdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Bistopanji , or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Ydbu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qatdrs , are committed to the care of a 
Pa7ijdkl, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d. t 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatdrs are in charge 
of a Panjsadi, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatdrs are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qatdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjabis and Bistopanjis are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many Yuzbdshls 1 are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told of! for the farrdshcs. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from bis practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansadi under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Panjdhi and the Pansadi. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibdri. 

Raibari is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
die habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to step 

1 Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 

10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos , a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Raibdri is also put in charge of fifty stud arwdnas , to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one buijhur and two loks are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The ( 
fifty arwdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur , 
bmjhdl , and jammdza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4$. of sesame oil, £ s. of brimstone, Gl>$. of butter- 
milk. 1 The first includes f s. of oil for injection. Loks, arwdnas , ghurds, 
and mduja ghurds, get only 3£ s. of sesame oil— the deduction is made for | 
injection— Gi s. of butter-milk, 1 and jj s. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dumbdhs - -these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2i s. of oil, inclusive o( 

J .9. for injection into the nostrils, 1 s. of brimstone, and 4} , 9 . of butter-j 
milk. 1 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly l s. of saltpetre and common salt 
botas get \ s . 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every* 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. pen 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to Hi$ 
Maj esty three arwdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted fronj 
his salary. j 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bmjhdl and jammdza, each camel being assessed to yield fou] 
sers of wool. This Ilis Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, ha 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs , woodej 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels a bmjhdl, from 5 to 12 muhurs ;/ 
a jammdza, from 3 to 10 31 . ; a bughur , from 3 2 to 7 31. ; 3 a mongrel lo$ 
from 8 to 9 31 . : a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 31. ; a* 
arwdna, from 2 to 1 31. J 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A firs; 
class bmjhdl, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 m. ; superio; 
jammdzas, loks, etc., 8 m. ; a second class do., G m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 

[ 1 Mast, curds.— I*. | [ 2 In text “ from 4 to 7 ”. — P.] 

I J The text lias also here “ a nutya buyhur from .4 to 5 ; a ghunl from 3 to 8 , a nuh 
ghurd and a lok from 3 to 7 ”, — P.j ' "j 
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A*in 6(i. 

THE GAW-KHANA 01! COW ^STABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow 1 is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk,- and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [ 1 20 miles] in 21 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihll again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qutds, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as Jchasa and called kotal. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen 1 on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book 11, AHn 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-A*oto/, and fifty-one more, quarter-tort/. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow 1 -stablcs for His 
Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water (vide AHn 22). 

P Gar, ox. The bullock only is used for work. —IV [ 2 Must, curds.- I\ ) 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gain!, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A c Jn 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

* 

Every head of the first khdsa class is allowed daily OJ s. of grain, 1 and 
1 Id. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19s. of molasses, 2 
which is distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining hhasa classes get daily 
6 s. of grain, 1 and grass as before, but no molasses 2 are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain, 1 1 1 d. of grass'at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s. of grain, 1 and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 .s\ of grain, 1 and grass as usual. First class gainls get 3 s. 
of grain, and I d. of grass at court, otherwise only § d. Second class do., 
2.} s. of grain, 1 and f d. of grass at court, otherwise only \ d. 

A male buffalo (called arm) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. of 
ghi y l s. of molasses, 2 11 s. of grain, 1 and 2 d. of grass. This animal, wheft 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion 2 to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get G s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons 4 get 6 \ s. of grain ; and other classes, 5 5 . 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 11 d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that . A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of glii for every ser 
of milk. 

[ l I)ana—Q,T&m, spp p. 142, note 1. — P.] 

[ 2 Qntul-i si < th } see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

[ 3 Sher in India is the tiger, but shir in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

4 Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A c in 27. 
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A'in 68. 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW '-STAPLES. 

In the left dm stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. 1 Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadls ; others get 560 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds : 1. Chatriddr or 

covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the ehatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-bahal 2 For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mirdaha, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 1 d. For sometime 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
dams [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darogha 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daroghas paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as dug 
money- dug is hem]) smeared with ghl, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but wdien the drivers performed the duties of the Daroghas they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. Rut subsequently 200 waggons w r ere 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1 ,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
w r aggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pdgosht regulation (vide A ft in 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


f 1 Odv, ox; vide p. 157, note 1. — P.] 


[ 2 Ghur-bahal. — P.] 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract w T as productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and 1 1 d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung , and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

/m G9. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it lias not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them, 1 without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhall, 2 3 and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 

1 Which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 

the king. 

3 The Sarkar of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pindee. Vide towards the end of Book III. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported' from Hrfupi ^Arab and Hracpi ^Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Its. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qaturs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr, which is called burdast , 
[instead of peshdaru, vide A* in 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

A 9, in 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only 1 \ d. Country-bred mules get 1 s. of grain, 
and 1 jj-d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3 \jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

A* In 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, ‘20] d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10 d. ; a ranakl (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pul an (pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shCdtnmj (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36]- d. ; a taqa tandb (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 d. ; a qdtir 
s h alii q (a short whip), 6 d. ; a bell, one for every qafdr, 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d . ; a kaldiva (vide A c In 45, No. 0) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 4] d. ; a snrdoz (a common head stall), 
4 d. ; a Ixlnirjln (wallet), 15 d. ; a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a magus- ran (to drive 
away Hies) of leather, Id.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
4 d. Total 3 45 1 d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 \ d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4 d. ; pack-saddle, 51 d. 18f j. ; the two straps, 161 d. ; a taqa 
tandb and sardoz , 40 d. ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanls, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 d, per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d.] and upwards, have to find the peshang 1 (first mule 
of their qatfir) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 1 20 d. per 
mensem. 


A* In 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s Avorld. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as ar$ fit for 
his society. 

[ l The peshang is selected for being a quick-stepper and for intelligence.— P.] 
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Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign— 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the tolling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep Ilis Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, llis Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light . 1 And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


Vide Abu ’1-Fazl’s Preface, pp. iii and 49. 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

Ilis Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. Ilis Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before • daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when four gharls are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to Ids private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornish ( vide AMn 74). After 



this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 

A*In 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO UOURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daroghas 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 


A* in 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KOMISH AND THE TASLIM. 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility. 1 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 

1 Hence the presence of the king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide A^in 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of salutation, in the language of the present age, is* called kornish , 
and signifies that the saluter lias placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called tasllm , consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : “ One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bonding 
my head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mansah, 
njagir, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three taslims ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration 1 
(sijda) ; and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

1 Tho prostration, or sijda, is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exclusive right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as the representative of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large would never have submitted. The practice evidently 
pleased the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at whose courts the TTpooKvvdv had been the usual salutation. It was 
Nizam of Badakhshan who invented the prostration when the emperor wasstill at Fatkpur 
[before 158G]. The success of the innovation made Mulla A^lam of Kabul exclaim, “ 0 
that I had been the inventor of this little business ! ” Bad. Ill, p. 153. Regarding 
Nizam, or GhazI Khan, vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 
■sijda as an article of Akbar’s Divine Religion, will be again referred to in the note to 
A fr In 77. 



ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbdr-i 
q A?n (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

A%i 75 . 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with liis temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king . 1 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed , 2 partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for anv service. 

1 The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and leads him to praise 
me as the man mho directed him towards this example. 

2 The finger tips of the left hand touch the light elbow, and those of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the opposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the kamarband. When in this position, a servant is called 
dmdda-tji khidmat, or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. Tho shoes are, of course, left 
outside at the saff-i ni^dl. The emperor sits on the thronefrufo Plate VII) w ith crossed 
legs, or chahdr-zdnu, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called firSawni nishast , or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh— Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society is the duzanu mode of sitting, i.e., the person first kneels down with his body 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his heels, the arms being kept 
extended and the hands resting on the knees. 



The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal. 1 One or two attendants 2 stand nearer 
than all. 


A* In 76. 

THE MUSTER OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence l shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman-i Dad o Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge j Misses current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases. 3 Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter. 4 There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men 5 from Tfirfui and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

1 Yasal signilies the wing of an army, and here, the two wings into w Inch the assembly 
is divided. The place before the throne remains free. One wing was generally occupied 
by the grandees of the Court and the chief functionaries; on the other wing stood the 
Qur ( vide. p. 110), the Mullas, and the SUlama, etc. 

2 The servants who hold the mya-ban, A fr In 10, or the fans. 

3 This is 0) be taken lit* rally. The water on which Akbar breathed, was a universal 
remedy. Vide next A*I». 

4 As settling a fannly-feud, recommending a lyatrimonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

5 Abu ’1-Kazl means men who were willing to serve in the several grades of the. standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There w as no regular 
infantry. Men who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with them ; hut as tins was found to be the cause 
of much inefficiency {vide Second Book, A*in 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements ; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an Ahadi 1 bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchls 2 [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadls. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every AhadI to buy 3 his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadls 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadls either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


A%i 77 . 

H IS MAJESTY 4 AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

1 As Ahadls drew a higher salary (II, A*m 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

2 A ft in 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadls. 

3 So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1 . 10, has As it is not customary 
Jor Ahadls to buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A*m 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it was customary for Ahadls to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu T-Fazl evidently means ; for m the whole A*in he speaks of 
•newcomers. 

4 A note will be found at the end of this A*In. 
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among men, one class of whom turn to religious (din) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts (dunjjd). Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders , 1 and mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty 2 which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places l Broad indeed is 
the carpet 3 which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; 4 
Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever T look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection lie worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in (dinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness 5 break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


1 An prophets, the leaders of tho Church ; and kings, the leaders of the State. 

2 God. He may bo worshipped by the meditative and by the active man. The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism betw'een dtn and dunyii. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins Sufic depth to practical wisdom. By his example, he teaches men how 
to adore God in doing one’s duties; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing God is to obey the king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ’l-Fazl’s preface with this A ft in. 

3 The world. 

4 These Sufic lines illustrate the idea that k ‘ the same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 
where. God is everywhere, in everything; hence everything is God. Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both arc one, Brahmin — man ; the idol -God 
lamp— thought of God; housc=man’s heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere 
“ tho bright assembly of God’s works ”, 

5 The text has taqlul, which means to puta collar on one's own neck, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religious matters. ‘All things which refer to proplietship and 
revealed religion they [Abu ’1-Fazl, Hakim, Abu ’1-Fath, etc.] called laqlHiyut, i.e., things 
against reason, because they put the basis of religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides, 
there came [during A.H. 983, or A.I>. 1;>75] a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
they likewise picked up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” Jiadn,om 1 J, p. 281. 

11 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom , 1 which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born , 2 and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of Clod ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but lie could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere impiirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 

1 Vide Abu ’l-Fa/Fs preface, p. iii, 1. 19. 

2 This is an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akhar spoke, “ From Mirza Shah Muhammad, called (jhaznin Khan, son of Shah Beg khan, 
who had the title of Dan ran Khan, and was an Arghun by birth.” The author heard him 
say at Labor, m A.H. 1053, “ I asked Nawiib <JAziz Kokah, who has the title of Khan-i 
Aqzam [ride List of Grandees, second Book, A*in 30], whether +he late emperor, like the 
Messiah, had really spoken with his august mother. He replied, “ His mother told 
me it was true.” DabiMn ul Mazahib, Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 200. The \\ ords which Christ spoke in the cradle, are given in the QurVui, Sur.'lO, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christ, pp. 5, 1 1 1 . 
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could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as Sannasls, Jogls, 
Semis, Qalandnrs , Hakims , and Sufis, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of’ a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people 1 of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought , 2 which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a happy issue.” The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 

1 “ He [Akbar] showed himself every morning at a window, in front of which multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; while women brought their sick infants for his benedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery.” From the account of the GJoa Missionaries 
who came to Akbar in 1595, in Murrays Discoveries in Asia, IT, p. 96. 

2 His thought was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs, 1 
remarkable as they may appear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty’s charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
says, “ Why should 1 claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown bv 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical, 2 and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside 3 conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlast ing life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Rhast* upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name ”, 5 and His Majesty's symbolical motto, “ Allah" Akbar” This 
teaches the novice the truth that 


He [Akbar] showed, besides, no partiality to the Muhammadans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder tho mosques to equip his cavalry Yet there 
remained in the breast of tho monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on which they [the 
1 ortuguese missionaries] could never make any impression. Not only did he adoYe the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” Alim ay's Discoveries 1 1, p. 95. 

The text has zaban-i hal and a little lower down, zaban-i bezvfam. Zaban-i hdl , or 
symbolical language is opposed to zabdn-i maqdl, spoken words. 

3 Or rather, pom his head, as the text has, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
symbolically expressed by taking off the turban. To wear a turban is a distinction. 

Ska* means aim; secondly, anything umnd . either a ring, or a thread, as the 

n ' ? CrC * I! n *i ‘ S0(mS t0 be mcant * 0r h « the likeness of the 

Lmporor which, according to Badaom, the members wore on their turbans 

* 1 he fjrw/Aflwcisa namcof Ood. “ Some say it is the word Allah ; others say it 
1 ' the Gtcrn,llj otllcrs the living ; others AlQauyum , the everlasting ; 



“ The pure Shast and the pure sight never err." 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His .Majesty, liis sincere attendants 
are guided, as eircu instances require it ; and from the wise counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ Allah" Alchar ,” and the other responds, 
“ Jail’ 1 Jalldluh u ." 1 The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 


others, Ar-Rahmdn , ar-iuhhn, the element and merciful; others Al-Muhayvun, the 
protector.” (thuja*. ” Qizi Hamid" M-I)in of N.igor says, the (Jreat Name is the word 
Jill, or He (Hod), because it has a reference to Hod's nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word hit is a root, not a derivative. All epithets of (iod 
are contained in it.” Kashf" 'DLiajhat. 

1 These formulae remind us of Akbar’s name, Jail ul tt ’ d-Diit Muhammad AUiar. The 
words AHdh u Akbar are amlnejuaus ; they may mean, (tod is (jreat, nr Akbar is Gad. There 
is no doubt that Abkar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; font was used on coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farmans, etc. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the noteat tho end of this A^In. shows how Akbar, starting 
from tho idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look upon himself as tho 
Mujtahid of the age, then as the prophet of Hod and Clod’s Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. “ T t was during these days [A.N. 983, or A. L). l.')7. r )-()| that His Majesty ome 
asked hovv people would like it if he ordered the words Allah 11 Alhar to be < ut- on the 
Imperal seal and the dies of his coins. Most said, people would like it very mmh. But 
Haji Ibrahim objected, and said, the phrase had an ambiguous meaning, and the emperor 
might substitute the Qur^an verse La-z\lr u ’ Hub 1 alhai" (To think of tJod is the greatest 
thing), because it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty L'ot displeased, and said 
it w as surely sufficient that no man w ho felt his w eakness w ould claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing < ould be earned 
to such an extreme.” Dadaom , p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor cat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Translator on the Religious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding A*m, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu T-Fazl’s A ft In, the 
Muntakhab 11 ’ t-Tawdrikh by ^Abd u 1-Qadir ibn-i Mulfik Shah of Badaon— 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869— and the Dabistdn u 
1-MazdhibJ a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aqua viva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned bv 
Abu T-Fazl under the name of Padri Radalf. 2 There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hay man Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine , 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from BadaonI, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India , p. 213 fl. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in Murray’s 

xi * ir ! ted ^ajeiitta T with a short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombav 
A.H. 1272 [A.D. 1856]. This work has also been translated Into English at the cost of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

2 Not Padre liadif \ as in Elphinstone’s history, but wsb ,, the letter 

flam) having been mistaken for a > (yn). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 1820, 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaonl. 1 The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badaonl. 

Abu d- Fad's second introduction to Akbar. Ilis 'pride. 

[Badaonl, edited by Mawlawl Agha Ahmad ^ All, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica , vol. ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu T-Fazl, son of 
Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
styled ^ AJldmi . He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Saba his, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.” He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the Ayat u ’ l-kursi , 2 which contained all subtleties of the QuiMn; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu T-Fazl 
was much praised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tnfsir-i: Akbari (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983]. But the emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to find in 
Abu T-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu T-Fazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Ilabshl and others), Shaykh ‘’Abd 11 Ti-Nabi 
and Makhdum 11 T-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


1 As in the following extracts the years of the Hijrah are given, the reader inay 
convert them according to this table : — 

The vear 1980 A.H. commenced 14th May, 1.172 [Old Style]. 


981— 3rd May, 1573 

982— 23rd April, 1574 

983— 12th April, 1575 

984— 31st March, 1570 
985 21st March, 1577 
980 — 10th March, 1578 
987 -28th February, 1579 

988— 17th February, 1580 

989— 5th February, 1581 

990— 20th January, 15.82 
991 -15th January, 1583 

992 — 1th January, 1584 

2 Qur., Sur. 1 f, 250. 


993 — 21th December, 1581 

994 — 13th December, 1585 

995 — 2nd December, 1580 
990— 22nd Nos ember, 1587 
i' x ' T -10th November, 1588 

Other, 1589 

999- 20trr< , 1590 

1000— 9th October, 1591 

100 1— 28th September, 1592 

1002— 17th September, 1593 

1003— Oth September, 1594 
KX)4 — 27th August, 1595 
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represented to the emperor that Shaykh Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Muhdl* belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of permission to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shaykh, 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his praver-room. The Shaykh, at first, took refuge with Salim-i 
ChishtI at Fathpiir, who then w*as in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
applied to Mirza *?Aziz Koka [Akbar's foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shaykh’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [^Aziz] could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaykh. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu ? 1-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s wdiims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful w r ay 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated, 1 2 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 

He used to say, openly and implicitly : — 

0 Lord, send down a proof 3 for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods 4 a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellow’s have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses w ith a staff', and a Nile ! 


1 Vide p. 11 a, note 2. 

2 Badaoni belonged to the believers in the approach of the Millennium. A few years 
later, Akbar used Mnhdawl rumours for his own purposes ; vide below. The extract show s 
that there existed before 982, heretical innovators, whom the emperor allowed to be 
pei see uteri. Matters soon took a different turn. 

3 That is, a man capable of teaching the <1 Ulamas a lesson. Abu ’1-Fazl means himself. 

4 Nimrod, or Namrud, and Pharaoh, are proverbial in the East for their pride. Nimrod 
was lolled by a gnat which had crept through the nose to his brain. He could only relieve 
his pains by striking the irown of his head ; hut at last he died from the effects of his 
own blows. 
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And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the Hlamas (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following Rubric to them : — 

I have set fire to my barn with mv own hands. 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy l 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with mv own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid, 1 lie used to say, “ Oh don't bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner! ” He thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all Shavkhs and H'lamas. 

Commencement of the Disputations. [Badaoni IT, p. 200.] 

“ During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole w T orld. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu^inivyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur t an), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadlx, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Ilu and I d Hddl, which had been mentioned 
to him, 2 and his heart w r as full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours. ’ 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed bv a story which 
he had heard of Sulavman, 3 ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 

1 A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Muhammadan law. r lbere 
arc few Mint a hid s. Among the oldest theic* \w*io several who plied a trade at tin* same 
t line. The preceding ItnbdSi is translated by Sir if. KUiot in the M nhnnwndnn Historians 

^ By* somVaseetic. Yd IIu means O He (Cod), and Yd HfuU, <> Cmde. The fiequent 
repetition of simh names is a means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat them several 

thousand times during a night. _ 

3 The edition of Badaoni calls him Kouudm. He is sometimes called A arani, 

sometimes Karzdni. He reigned m Bengal from 971 to 980, or A. IX 15G3 to 1573. 
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Shavkhs and ^Ulamas, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business ; as also bv the news that 
Mlrza Sulayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Snhib-i lml 1 was 
coming to him from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called AnuptalCw, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ^Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the la mas, and 
the heretical (ShPatic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mulla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar \s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad (vide Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday 2 night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayvids, Shaykhs, Hllamas, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayvids on the west side ; the ‘■Ulamas to the 
south ; and the Shavkhs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the ^Ulanuis of the age swelled up, 1 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [BadaonI], ‘ In future report any 
of the SUlamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall. I gently said to Asaf Khan, { If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the ^Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned mv remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

Some people mentioned that Hajl Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes, 3 quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the Hajl by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 


1 IJalM the state of ecstasy and close union with Gocl into which Sufis bring themselves 
o\ silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of Gqd. 

.V ’ , Tho * cxt « hr,b i J u ”* a > the msl't of Friday ; but as Muhammadans commence 
the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night. 

3 As women may use. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ^Ulamas and lawyers ; 
lie never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now he resolved 
to vex the principal ^Ulamas ; and no sooner had his courtiers discovered 
this, than they brought, all sorts of charges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 20:3.] 

His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlana ^Abd u "Hah of Sultanpur, 
who had received the title of Makhdum" 'l-Mulk, to come to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy him, and appointed HajI Ibralnm tthaykh Abu 
1-Fazl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlana, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the Qur^an (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jaliiin said that he had heard that Makhdum 11 
’1-Mulk 1 had given a fatten, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary fat ivn, lie had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbashes (i.e., the 
Shi^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed up. 

“ Khan Jahan also related that the Mawlana had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his v r ife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out. 2 

1 This extract as given by Sir H. Elliott on p. 244, conveys a wrong impression. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A.H. 990. 

2 Alms are duo on every surplus of stock or stores which a Sunni possesses atthe end of 
a vear, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a whole year. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surplus for a part of the year, and the husband took it afterwards 
back, he escaped the paying ot alms. 
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“ Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaykh, s and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panjab — all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ' (Qur. LXXXYI, 0), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

“ Hut when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; 1 for Shaykh ^Abd u ’n-Nabl had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the HJlamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 


“ At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked bow 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikah). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom lie had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shavkh <Abd u ’n-Nabi 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the llamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Abl Lava ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur^an verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two, 2 and three and three, and four 
and four ’ Imt this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shaykh <Abd” n-Xabi, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a fatmt in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majestv very much. ‘The 

h ! iS’t T i ‘ T me at that time a Ver ^ thing from what 

f]C non tolls me. He never forgot, this. 

“ -After much discussion on this point the llamas, having collected 


s Tims th,.y not 2 $ 3 b ' ;t ‘4.1't ,r j l i n,l r l h ! ls f < ' ,ll,wl tho fll « r Sos )>rought aeainst him. 
whatever women je hke, two’, or three' „ ! " translated, “ Marry 

himself, translated “ two- three ; four '’ o ° U n,, 1( ‘ -Mujtahid, Mho took nine unto 

ticklish, been uso, d the law \ or*. L \\ 10 Motion of the, emperor was most 


4 Marry 
.;ie unto 

■'-.v -• me itnurrs adhered m th ? tho emperor was most 

avo.,1, the hn, u„j; of AU,ar\ f„,i ,„ h '' "" ml b(T four ', ">"<h (hoy could not noil 
J ' bhnt P Imc ™ was atknowled^d 
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every tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that bv muftah [not by 
nikah] a man might marry any numberof wives he pleased ; and, secondly, 
that mu ft ah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shiahs, 
as was well known, loved children born in muftah wedlock more than 
those born by nikah wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl-i 
Jama^at. 

“ On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled NajdV 1 ’ r-rashid \vido note 2, p. 101], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Nacpb Khan fetched a copy of t\w Mmvntta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 


the legal it v of mu ft ah marriages. 

“ Another night, Qiizl Yu^iib, Shavkh Abu 'l-Fazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anuptahlo tank. Shaykh Abu T-Kazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding muftah marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ‘ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : - Imam Malik 
and the ShKahs are unanimous in looking upon muftah marriages as legal ; 
Imam SluifiM and the Great Imam (Ilanlfah) look upon mut u/nnarnages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qa?i ol the Maliki sect decide that 

TLi " r its 

nothing else to say just as ^ M f ^elvith appoint the Maliki Qa?I 

“ ieUl I lay tins case concerning my 

Hasan Urab as the - Q. ^ ^ t0 . day suspended.’ This was 
wives, and you, U 1 • on thc spot gave a decree which 

immediately obeyed, and h / * 

made muftah marriages legal '1-MuUc. QrizI Ya^qub, and others, 

“The veteran lawyers, as Mal>h 

made very long faces at these P^lXir sere and yellow leal 

“ This was the commenccine . Maw ]f m a Jalfil" 'd-Din of 

“The result was that, a cm ‘ | t ha d been transferred, 

Multan, a profound and learned man, who. e n 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fathpiir Sikri) and appointed QazI of the 
realm. QazI Ya^qiib was sent to Gaur as District QazI. 

“ From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion ’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Allah 11 Akbar , given on p. 175, note 1.] 


[Badaoni II, p. 211.] 


“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu T-Fath, Hakim 
Humayun (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quit, 
and lastly to Hakim Humarn), and Nur u 'd-Dln, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qardrl. They were brothers, and came from Gllan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

“ Soon after there came from Persia, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
' got the nickname of Yazldl, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sahdhah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a ShFah. But he was soon left behind by Blr Bar— 

, that bastard I- and by Shavkh AbuT-Fazland Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“At the same time, His Majesty ordered QazI Jalal u ’d-Dln and 
several llamas to write a commentary on the QuHan ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

“ Deb Chand Manjholar that fool- once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Surat u 
'l-baqarah) of the Qur*an. 


“ His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the SahfM. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connected with the prophet, were put down as taqtidi, or religious blindness^ 
and mans reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 

freque,lt]y; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason ” 
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[BadaonT II, p. 245.] 

“ In the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dlpalpiir in Mai wall, Sharif of Anml arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Muhammad Zahid of Balkli , nephew of the great Shaykh Ilusayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mawlana also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs : — 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“ In his wanderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Mill wah, and settled at a place five I'os distant from the Imperial camp. 
K very frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough such 
heretics are called Nuq tarns , and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long praver room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour 1 is a sign of hostility to 
our prophet)* shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
Jpng time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in 
worship, and sat down duzdnu [vide p. 168, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to Ilis Majesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word < Urn (knowledge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called his silly views 1 the truth of truths or ‘ the 
groundwork of things . 

i ~ C ha*hm-i azraq. Europeans have blue eyes. The expression is as old as Hariri 
and the Crusades. 
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“ A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 
From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles— God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 


‘•'The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwan (a village in Gilan), who lived at the time of 
Timur. Mahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing 
but titdl, which name he had given to the ‘ science of expressed and 
implied language ’. The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bahr o Kuza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would have jumped 
for joy ! And this Sharif— the dirty thief— had also written a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Tamshshuh-i Zuhur , in which he blindly 
follows Mir <Abd“ T-A\vwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mljannudand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at. and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ Worthies 
will meet/ lie lias exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that lie is now [in 1004J, a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of theemperor, the faithful to these degrees ” 
The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year In 98b, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
Of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The llamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafirs, or accursed. 

[Bad. II, p. 25-j.J 

Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh «Abd» Ti-Nabi in 

n was wromr in ■ t e tl ° Sai( ^ m ^ le pamphlet that 

W f AbdU ’ n ' Nabf ’ ^ he had been 
this, Shaykh <Abd« wi th piles. Upon 

‘■Ulamas now broke up into two Tn ^ him. The 

gathering either round the SI u ^ 1&S ’ I O ” 1 le Sibtis and Qibtis, 

the heretic inn/^ i ""T 1 hMulk ; 

used tins opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

His Majesty till now [988] had shoirn every sincerity , and was diligently 
searching for truth. But Jus education had been much neglected; and 
surrounded as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through, His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
jive or six years not a trace of Muhamnmdan feeling was left in his heart . 
Matters then became very different." 

[Bad. II, p. 239. J 

“ In 984 the news arrived that Shah Tahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Ismael II had succeeded him. The Tarikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of thethree words uJ, j , and iL? [j +1* = 984]. 

Shah Ismael gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shah Ismael, son of Shah Tahmasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Pari 
Jan Khdnum. Mir Haydnr, the riddle writer, found the Tarikh of his 
accession in the words SJiahinshdh-i ruizamin [984] ‘ a king of the face 
of the earth and the Tarikh of his death in Shahinshdh-i zer-i zamin 
[985] ‘ a king below the face of the earth \ l At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultan Muham- 
mad Khudabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 

Sahabah. 

“ But the heretical ideas had certainly enlered Hindustan from Persia ” 


i As Tahmasp in his short Memoirs ( Pers. Ms. 782, As. 8oc. Bengal) gives the word Jb 

«® w “ t M n. rntTm. 

PrSs Table; (Ifnd edition, p. 308) give :-Tahmasp, 932 to 983 ; IemaCil II, from 
983 to 985. 


12 
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Bada,onI’s Summary of the Reasons which led Akbar to Renounce 

the Islam. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
, and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to everv 
[Islamitic] principle. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
" which were brought to bear oil His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanls 1 and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

1 Explained in Arab, dictionaries as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls ( tamsukh ). Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” 1 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time llis Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . ., 2 whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debt was pulled up the wall of the castle , 3 
sitting on a chdrpdr , till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Bam, and Mahamfu, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep roof in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying— “ There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 

1 Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose. 

2 The text has a few unintelligible words. 

3 Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl-i Kitdb, 
K Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

• Sometimes again, it was Shaykh Taj u ’ d-Din of Dihll, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shayjdi is the son of Shaykh Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. .The principal ^Ulamas of the age call him Tdj u ’l- q Arifm, or 
crown of the Sufis. He had learned under Shaykh Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufism and pantheism second only to Shayjdi Ibn ^Arabl, 
and had written a comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhat u ’ l-Arwah . 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shay Hi was not over 
strict 1 in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— Cod’s curse be upon him! — which is mentioned in the Fusus u ’ l-IJikam , 2 
or the excellence of hope over fear , 3 and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The Shayjdi is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of oiir religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur*an or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase Insdn-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijdah (prostration), which people mildly call 
zaniinbos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka%a-yi Murdddt, the sanctum of desires, 


1 As long as a Sufi conforms to the Qur*an he is sharSi ; but when he feels that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profhnum 
vulgus, he is azad, free, and becomes a heretic. 

2 Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore malSun, accursed by God. But according 
to some books, and among them the Fusils, Pharaoh repented in the moment of death, 
and acknowledged Moses to be a true prophet. 

8 The Islam says, Al-lman bayn* %Hawf' V-njK, “ Faith stands between fear and 
hope.’’ Hence it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qibh-yi hajat , the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies 1 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . . 2 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shay kb Ya^qfib of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ^Ayn u T-Quzat of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Al-htitPi 
-he guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of 
Al-muziU (the tempter ), 3 4 that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mullii Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Klmllfahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
AM-iJamcftat * and represented every sect, except the Shl^ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the ^Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i (jhazzfdl and Imam-i RazI , 5 6 and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ^Ulanias, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre.* 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


1 As the zamlnbos , or the use of holy names as Kabbah (the temple of Makkah) or 
Qiblah (Makkah, in as far as people turn to it their fare when praying). 

2 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

3 According to the Tslam, God leads (hddi) men to salvation, but also to sin and damna- 
tion. God created also wickedness. 

4 Ahl-i jamdSat is a term which is often joined with the word Sunwis. All religious 
ordinances arc either based upon the QurSin, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
(qii/dx) of famous Sahdbis ; or lastly, upon ijtruiS agreement, or the custom generally 
followed during the first century of the llijrah. Hence Ahl-i jamdSat comprises all such 
as believe ijmaS binding. 

5 Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular books of Imam 
Ohazzdli are the lhyd u 'l-$utlum and the Kimiyd-yi rnSadat which, according to p. 103 r 
was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

6 The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad 1 to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspiciousness, and charged Abu J l-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bism 1 ’ llah > W-rahman 1 W-rahim *, 2 the following lines 
were used — 

Ay nam-i tu Jesus o Kiristu 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, “ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed ” ; and 
Shaykh Fayzi added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Subhdna-k a la siwd-k a Yd hu. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !- a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face towards the 
place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun 
was “ the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nawruz-i Jalall 3 was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 


1 Prince Murad was then about eight years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born on 
Wednesday, the 17 JtabR u 'l-awwal 977. Three months after him, his sister Shdhzdda 
Khartum was born ; and after her in the year 978 on 3rd Muharram (Bad. II, 132) 
Shah Murad , who got the nickname of Pahdri, as ho was born in the hills of Fathpur 
8ikri. Danyal was born in Ajmir during the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th, the Jumada ’l-awwal 979. 

2 The formula “ Bism* ’ llah *, etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 
to road from his text book. 

The words Ay nam-i tu Jesus o Kiristo are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of Bada,oni has Ay nami wai zhazho Kiristo , which, though correct in metre (vide my 
“ Prosody of the Persians ”, p. 33, No. 32), is improbable. The formula as given in the 
Dabistan has a common Masnawi motre ( vide my “ Prosody ”, p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
Jesus dezuz. The verso as given by H. Wilson (Works II, p. 387) has no metre. 

3 Vide the Tarikh-i Multt, in the beginning of Book III. 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formulae to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon 
cow-dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nausarl in Cluj rat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worship “ the great worship and impressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsls, 
and ordered Abu T-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
His rays ”. 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the New Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Rakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islam were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur*an says (Sur 61, 8) : “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto.” In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam was to be abolished. 

Akbar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 268.] 

“ In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sahib-qiran, and Mlrza Ulugh Beg-i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khutba (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumada ’l-aivwal 987, in the JamU Masjidof Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaykh Fayzl had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Khafib. These are the verses 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allah u Akbar ! ” 

[p. 269.] 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the QurMn, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instead. 1 It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu T-Fazl, Fayzl, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the country ; 2 but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

1 As Abu l’Fftzl has done in the A*in. “ But Fayzl added the usual praise of the 
prophet (na$t) to his Nal Daman, a short time before his death, at the pressing request of 
some friends.” Badd,on\. 

a Because books were sure to be copied ; hence many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula “ Bisrn » ’ llah , etc.”, had been changed to Allah u Akbar , we also 
find Allah u Akbar in the heading of books, as in the A^in. 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed/’ 

[pp. 270 to 272.] 

“ In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdum u ’l-Mulk, of Shaykh ^Abd u ‘n-Nabl, 
sadr u s-sudur, of QazI Jalal 11 'd-Dln of Multan, Qaziy u 1-quzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shaykh Mubarak, the deepest writer 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan of Badakhshiin, who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superiority of the Imam-ftddil (just leader) over the Mujtahid , which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijlihdd , and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtahid , 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document. 

“ 4 Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace — and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal HJlamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur*an 
(Siir. IV, 62), “ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,” and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Surely, the man who 
is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the Imdm-i * Adil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Me,” and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i *adil (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
Abd u ’ l-Fath Jalal u ’ d-Lin Muhammad Akhar Pddishdh-i ghazl , whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

“ ‘ Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think flt to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the'QurMn, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“ ‘ This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ularnas and lawyers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shaykh Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; t for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

“ No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of Shaykh Abu T-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
Hayrati of Samarqand, 1 who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara 'n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shi^itic Persia, and chose ‘ the roadless road ’. You might apply the 
proverb to him — ‘ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

1 Tho birthplace of the poet Haipati is not exactly known, though he belongs to 
Turkistan. It is said that he was a great wine-bibber, and travelled about in search of 
places where wine-drinking w r as connived at. At last he settled at Kashan, and became 
a ShI9a. Ho was murdered there by a robber in 961. 
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On the 1 6th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmlr. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha^ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu < on u 
d-J)In). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwiija of Ajmlr, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose 4 skirt ’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 

[P- 273.1 

“ After Makhdum 11 TMulk and Sliavkh ‘LVbd 11 ’n-Nabl had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Qur c an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jims, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the QurMn as far as they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the QurVtn, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the QurMn. 

An ^ Id has come again, and bright days will come like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar - red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting— once more 
Will fall from these asses — alas, alas ! 1 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God's representative.’ But as this Jed 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitnaha-yi ummat , the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb u ’d-Dln Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan (vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected. Qutb u ’d-Dln said, ‘ What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 

1 Bada.oni bewails the blindness of Akbar, Abu ’1-FazI, etc., who threw away the 
means of grace of the Islam (prayers, fasts). 
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heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there ; he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar — 
that hellish dog— made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

. [p - 27 °‘ ] 

“ * In this year the Tamgha (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^sum of Kabul, Muhammad Ma^sfim Khan, Mu^izz 11 
’1-Mulk, ^Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy u ’1-quzat 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories; vide Elphinstone, p. 511. Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd and Mu^izz 11 ’1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

“In the same year the principal ^Ulamas, as Ma]$hdu u ’1-Mulk, Shaykh 
Munawwar, Mulla ^Abd 11 ’sh-Shukiir, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

“ HajI Ibrahim of Sarhind ( vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shaykh Ibn ^Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sahib-i 
Zaman 1 was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 

1 Sahib-i Zaman , or “ Man of the Period ”, is a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 
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were found to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a SaMbl (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the Haji during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abu ’1-Fazl ? Hakim Abu '1-Fath and Shah Fath” 'llah, he was sent to 
Rantanbhur, where he died in 994. 

“Farmans were also sent to the leading Shaykhs and ‘U- lamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants (vide 2nd book, A^ln 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common .... 
The poor Shavkhs, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Adhib-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basakhwan (vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . } And Khwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
came with a painphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a pamphlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shi^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ‘’All, and some quoted the following Rubcfii, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i Khusraw, 2 or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

\ The text here does not give a clear meaning. 

a' A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker and 
Shftah, his poems were much read at the time of Akbar. The Farhang-i Jahangiri is 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 
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“ All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.” 1 

[ P- 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the em])eror asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam (vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shaykh 
Abu ’1-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

“ At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar 
to bring Shaykh Qutb u ’d-Din of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘ attracted by God \ When Qutb u ’d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.’ The fire was made, 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Christian priests bv the coat, and said to him, 

‘ Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. 

“ Soon after the Shaykh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqlrs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

“ A large number of Shaykhs and Faqlrs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaykhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of Ilahis. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘ Repentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Maj esty , 

1 God. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar, and were given to merchants 
in exchange for Turkish colts.” 

[P- 301.1 

“ His Majesty was now [090] convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefoie, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Shavkhs and ^Vlamas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and Ilis Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium, 1 and that a history of the one thousand years should be written, ’ 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as political expedients, and such ordeis were 
given that one's senses got quite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as being proper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda, the word zamlnbos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended bv doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquhe into such a matter { It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Pome people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

“ Similarly, according to the proverb, 2 ‘ Upset, but don't spill,’ the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large w r as their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Shaiidnpura , or J levilsville. 

[ l The coin showed the word <__d't . — B.] 

2 Koj dm o trwrh, which is impossible. Akbar’s order was well meant ; but according 
to Bada,oni, his Act of Segregation was unpractical. The passage is remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grandees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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A Darogha and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
/ names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 

In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

“ His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Baja Blr Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired „ 
the four cardinal virtues . 1 At that time he happened to live in his 
jaglr in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, lie 
applied for permission to turn Jog! ; but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

“ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow— which 
in their opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard , 2 which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

1 Faza^il-i arba^a, or the four virtues, viz., hilcmat wisdom ; xhujii^at courage ; Sijfat 
chastity’; hdalat justice. Books on Akhlaq divide each into several kinds. Compare 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

2 “ The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one's flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘ some Qazls 5 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words ka-md ijaf^alu ba^i u 
' 1-qirMt 1 (as some Qazls have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-md yaf^ahi ba^z u ’ l-susat 
(as some wicked men have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and' 1 . . . and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kafr shayft shad , or ‘ heresy became 
common express the Tdrikh (985). Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mlrza Jam, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows : — ‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as i have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shall Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my property and life, my honour and religion.’ And 
these papers- -there could be no more effective letters of damnation — 
were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abu T-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ ^ opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which Cod Almighty had once assumed. 

“ ‘ God is indeed Almighty — but not what they say.’ 

“ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

1 The text has o balbalan (?) cunabula 13.] kih khushgah-i ishanast , which I do 
not understand. 


13 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, 1 used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

“ Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass. 2 

“ A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

“ The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen 3 was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the S'perma genitale , which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

“ Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays. 4 
Such feasts were called Ash-i hay at, food of life. 5 

“The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

“ It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of prayer was made obligatory. 6 . . . 

“ The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla Mubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shaykh Abu T-Fazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

“The era of the Hijrah was nowabolished,andanew era was introduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nisdb n ’ s-sibiyan . 7 Fourteen festivals also were 

1 Fay?I. 

2 I.e., that you are a dog. 

3 According to the law, bathing is required after jimaS and ihtilam,. 

* For the poor. 

6 Provisions for the life to come. 

• The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. Silk 
is forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sunday dresses ” and pewage. 

7 Vide p. 43, note 1. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people 1 used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tdrlkh-i Udhl , or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium 2 was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur ft an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the c, Js, and 1?, were avoided. Thus for 

<d] \x^ (; Abd u link, people wrote Abdallah ; and for A//adi, 

A kadi, etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnama, which Firdawsi gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

“ Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from the . . ., 3 in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru % yat , Taklif , and Takmn , 4 the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


1 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

1 That is, the word alf (one thousand) was put on the coins. From this passage 
would appear that coins with alf on it iwVfcMarsden, p. 599) were struck about 991. 

I 3 The word in the text is Sajarak (?). In an engagement Muhammad lost two of 
' his teeth. 

4 Ruyat , or diddr-i Ildhi dar jannat, the actual seeing of dod in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The Shl^ahs say there will be no actual seeing. 

Taklif. A man is called mukallaf bi-sh-sharS, bound by thofaw, first, if he belong to 
the Islam ; secondly , if ho have Saql or a sound mind ; thirdly , if he have reached bulugh, 
i.e., if he be of age. 

Takwin means existence between two non-existences ( Sadamayn ). Thus a present 
event stands between a past and a future non-existence. This, the Islam says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Akbar donied it, as he did not believe 
in a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not 
accepted. But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the QurVm and the Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“ Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
‘ discussions ’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. ThusLatif Khwaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizi’s Shanufil, 1 and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel . 2 Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty ’, 3 and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they made 
about the Rahdbah , when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffin , 4 etc— would that I were 

1 The book of the famous Muladdi* (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which contains 
all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the prophet. The word idol is exprossive 
of great beauty ; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

2 This refers to the charge of adultery brought against SAyisha Muhammad’s favourite 
wife. The whole story will bo found in Sale's QurSin, Sur. 24, p. 288. 

3 The Chihil tandn, or 40 Abddls. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophets, tho earth complained to God, that honceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on her surface. God promised hor that there should 
always bo on earth forty (according to some, seventy-tiro) holy men, Abdals, for whose 
sake He would lot the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is cailed Ghaws. 

4 Fadak is a village not far from Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as hor own ; but 
Abu Bakr would not let her have it. Siffln is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place between <IAli and Mu^awiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and Shftahs. 
Hence tho author of the Dabistan has also mado use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf ! The Shiahs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders others, 
slanders himself/ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ‘ Allah u Alibar ’, and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. Mullii Sheri, 
at this time, composed a gift a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

‘ This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 

Next year, if God will, he will be god/ 

“ At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
* Ulamas and the pious, nay even the Qa/Js and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzl, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf 11 ’ sh-sharaf ', and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jaglrs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought/ 

“ In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and Ftimad Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is difficult to 
guess the motive — went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town/’ 

[p. 312.] 

“ In this year, Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Blr Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur*an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either/ 

“ Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
sword, ‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Ismael of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

‘ ‘ The following Ruba *4 of Nasir-i Khusraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I sec the sign of Mahdl and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

“ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ‘ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmans 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tarlkh was found in the words 
IMds-i bid^at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azdn, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahnad, Muhammad , Mustafa , etc., became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after sometime, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Yar Muhammad , 
Muhammad Khan , were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It 
is wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretches ! ” 

[p. 315.] 

“ In RabW Vsdm 990, Mir Fath* Tlah came from the Dakhin (vide 
above, p. 34). . . . As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas u 
d-Dln Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters. 
His Majesty thought that Fath u ’llah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fatli” ’llah was such a staunch ShFah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shiism. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi^ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath 11 Tlah’s presence, 1 said to Bir Bar, ‘ I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, whose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 
bed still warm ? ’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why/ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other wretches — whose names be forgotten — 
said, 4 Yea, we believe! Yea, we trust!’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath u Tlali— His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,onI mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,onI clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself (vide p. 111, note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abu '1-Fazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the A 9, in. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

[p. 321.] 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

1 As Fatb u ’llah was a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 
of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath u ’llah to 

make a remark on the Prophet’s ascension (miSraj). 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukldars. For the word jamd^at 
(public prayer), His Majesty used the term jima* (copulation), and for 
haipja 1 ala, he said yalald talald. 

“ The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[P. 324.1 

“ In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-pura and the other Dharmpura. Some of Abu’l-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Joglpura, His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations ; the influence of pensiveness ; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Sivrat , a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

1 ^®yy a i° r “ hayya $al(i 's-saldh” [the waqf form of salat], “Come quick to the 

prayer, ia a phrase which occurs in the Azan. Yalald talald is a phrase used by drunkards 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn 1 was at hand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamas, or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he spent in tire harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening 2 of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

“ His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tawhld-i Ilahi , or 
‘ Divine Monotheism \ 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogls, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, kicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun/' and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to cat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ‘ Greater Luminary 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1,001 

1 Zufyal, in Persian Kaywdn, Saturn. This planet is looked upon as the fountain of 
wisdom. Nizami says mwdd-i saflna ba-kaywnn siipurd , “ He (Muhammad) gave Saturn 
the power of writing.” Anwar Suhayli, in praise of some physician, Zuhal shayird-i 
ii dar nuqta-dani , Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.” Hence the famous astronomer 
Abu’l-Qasim has the laqab (title) of (Jhuldm-i Zuhal . Besides, there arc several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The first eyelc was that of Saturn, 
during which the ages ot men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during which 
people do not attain a very old age. It existed already at the time of Hafiz, who 
says, In chi shorist ki dar dawr-i qamar mibinim. “ What misfortune is this which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? 

2 Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9. 
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names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun ’, and told the emperor that he was an 
' incarnation, like Ram Kishn and other infidel kings ; and though Lord 
. of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

“ In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafls and the Qullatayn 1 of the Shafts and Shiahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafls was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shiahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shl^ah side.” 


[P. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
* attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sadrshtpk in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled llazar Skua or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays ’, which contained 1,000^^5 in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree, 2 His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in clott studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Allah M 
Akbar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
m admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 


1 Qullatayn , two large jars containing 1,200 ratl-i <ri iql (Siraqi pounds) of water. 
According to the ShKahs and the ShafI<JI sect, water does not become najis , or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the quantity ot water weigh not less than 1,200 rati, or the 
cube of spans. Hanifah fixed (10 ^i), 2 just deep enough that the hand, in passing 

f 0VG ? d° n °t touch tho bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 
torjjjlow blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 

p “^Heads of sects give their pupils trees, not of genealogy, but of discipleship as, 
i.Ahmad, disciple of 9 All, disciple of Mutfn, disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with thejr 
fjown name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree ( shajara ) is given. 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest ( vide Second book, A l Jn 15). Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

“ Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddlqa 1 was totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies? — May the attention which any one pays to them run 
away like quicksilver— really I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

“ The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
Ho especially in the case of David 2 and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
< What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible 5 authority got the nickname of Abu-jahl. z 
Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, the Yizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“ In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New' Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

1 Siddlqa is the title of SAyisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six years old, 
when she was engaged to Muhammad, who was then lift}' years old. The actual man iage 
took place when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, 
when my mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what she wanted. .She took 
my hand and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, but 1 soon got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she was 
so young, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time of the service, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played w-ith her hair(Tha<?)abi Tafsir 2, ISO) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p. 62. 

2 David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zabur , or the Psalms. 

3 Properly father of ignorance. Bada,oni means Abu ’l*Fazl, which name signifies 
father qf wisdom. Besides, Abu ’1-Fazl had the title (takhallus) SAllami, the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, h 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not ge 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belong 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghul, 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at am, 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour anc 
zeal lie did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his vie we 
or not.” 

[p. 340.] 

“ In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusuf-za,Is . Bada,onI says (p. 350) : 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Blr Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan, 1 and Khwaja ^Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwaja $ Arab hayf 2 
express the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Ilaklm Abu ’1-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabl^ u 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Blr Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Blr Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by^§.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] V , 

“ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.’ Women, 

1 Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A^in, p. 227, No. 220, where for Husayn 
read Hasan. In the MSS. of the A ft In he is called ^ or My MS. of the Tabaqat 
reads & \6\ ja Patanl Afghan, and calls him a Hazarl. The edition of Bada,oni has wrong 
jij. His biography is not given in the Ma^asir 11 1 l-umara . 

2 The letters give 993 ; hence one more =994. 
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on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re- marry, 
they might do so, though this was 1 against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a 
hardship, they should nob be prevented (from burning the girl) ; but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl . . . 2 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ‘ Allah H Akbar ’, 
and the other should respond 4 Joll a Jalldht-h u \ These formulas were 
to take the place of our saldm, and the answer to the saldni. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 10th, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Cluj rat and Bengal. 

“ Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalmfm QazTs. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if Ins hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if lie came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped into the water, lie was guilty. 

“ People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west. 3 His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 305. J 

“ In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medioine, and 
philosophy. -'The Tdnkh of this order is Fasdd-i fad (995) . . . 

“ On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khanftn, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Baltar, Ilajlpur and ’Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ‘ If Your Majesty mean by the 

1 The text has wa ? pot against the ideas of the Hwdus (?). 

2 The text of the whole passage is doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. which 
Mawlawi Aghft Ahmad ^ All had in editing Bada,oni, give no sense. 

3 This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 56. 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so — but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion/ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

“ During the month of Safar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, ^because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shiahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tarikh of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe khanjar-i Fulad, ‘ Hail, steel of Fuliid,’ or by Khuk-i 
saqan, ‘ hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig, 1 and others 
too witnessed it — 0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fulad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Lahor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one 2 3 than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, £ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The Shiahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus , and plunged him several times into the river. 2 
After his burial, Shaykh Fayzl and Shaykh Abu’l-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Lahor one night took the hideous 
corpse of, the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 375, 376, 380.] 

“ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

1 Sunnis assert that this transfiguration into an animal (maskh) happens very often 
to ShiSahs, because they revile the Saldbah. Fav$i, according to Bada,oni, looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
u, groat proof of the correctness of their mazhab, is that no Shftah can ever become a 
hafiz, i.e., no ShKah can commit the Qoran to memorv. 

2 Either Akbar or Abu ’1-Fa?l. 

3 This was done to clean the intestines of faeces , which were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, lie was to- 
lose his hand, or if lie belonged to the butcher's relations, the fingers 
which he used in eating. 

“ In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

“ In 1002, special orders were given to the koUcals to carry out Akbar’s 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the A^hi, A % ln 5. 
The following are new : — 

“ If any of the darsaniyya 1 disciples died, whether man or woman* 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is. 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which- 
I cannot here mention. 

“ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town* 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked.” 

tP- 391.] • 

“ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“ In this year A<jzam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharlfs, 1 2 and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


1 From darsan, for which vide p. 165. 

3 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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t from the Reverend Master Abu ’1-Fazl, and got Ghazlpur and Hajlpur 
as jaqlr .” 

[p. 404.] 

“ During the Muharram of 1004, Sadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, 
who had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having 
taken the Shast 1 of the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdnship. He even asked Ilis Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Mulht Taqi of 
Shush tar 2 joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase jall a s azmatu-h 11 w (( $ azz a 
shdnu-h M , 3 wherever the word Sun occurs. Among others that joined were 
Shaykhzada Gosala Khan of Banaras ; Mulla Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad 4 ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Chaws. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu-tardsh-i ckand, or ‘ several 
shavers express the tdrikh of this event (1004). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan, 5 or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ‘ My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck ’. This Ahmad, ‘ the little Sufi, ’ 
is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shavkh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 

So far, Bada,onI. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bad<I,om\s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shast must have been much larger. 

1. Abu ’l-Fazl. 

2. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

1 Shast, which has been explained on p. 174, also means a fish hook. 

2 Vide List of Grandees. Second Book, No. 352. 

3 Because Muhammadans use such phrases after the name of God. 

* Vide p. 112, note 3. 

6 That is, over-zealous. 
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3. Shavkh Mubarak, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 

5. Qiisim-i Kilhl, a poet. 

0. ^Abd u ’s-Samad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A^zam Khan Koka, after his return from Makknh. 

8. MulJa Shall Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Julian, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwaja, a sadr. 

15. Mlrzii Jam, chief of Thathali. 

16. Tatjl of Shustar, a }>oet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaykhzada Cosala of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the A^ui ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaonl. The literary clement is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaonl possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fire worship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the A*ln, nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaonl, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabistan, p. 390. 1 ] 

“ Khwaja Mas^iid, son of Khwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja Murshid" 
’ l-Haqq , who was a gifted Sdhib-i half said to the writer of this book, 
“ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world * reveals himself ’. I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed 2 Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the year 949, the lord Jalal 11 ’d-l)In Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun Padishah and Hamlda Banu Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 

1 Vide also Shea and Troyer's English translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 

2 Vide p. 171, note 2. 


14 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,onl, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars. 1 The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A 1 In. 

p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” 2 

p. 412. Abu ’1-Fazl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the 
Ayat u l-Jcursl (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p. Ill) of two juz. 

p. 413. “ When Sultan Khwiija, 3 who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
not have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; but so should also a Musalmdn woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu , be prevented from joining Hinduism .” 4 

p. 414. “I heard from Mulla Tarson of Badakbshan, who was a 
Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1058 lie had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar], My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. “ In Multan, I saw Shah Saldm u ’ llah , who has renounced 
the world, and is a muwahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with Jalal u ’d-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

1 Tho author of the Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes 
and sun worship. 

2 Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar’e 
fire tomplo was in the Harem, 

3 Vide above, p. 214. 

4 The words in italics are not in Bada,onI. The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans,, 
women are looked upon as naqis u 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.’ A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab ^Abd u l-Hasan called Lashkar Khiln of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

“ Salam u ’llfili also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ‘ 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

“ A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes, 1 Jews, Persians, Turanls, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shah ^ Abbas, son of Sultan Kluida- 
banda-yi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjls (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the A ft In which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 5(i ; 50 ; 00 ; 01, 11. 20 to 21 ; 
A fc m 26, ]). Of ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4 , the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,onI, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; A ft In 72, p. 162 ; 168 ; A ft in 77, p. 102 ; A^Iu 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A t Ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A*In 1 
(Tarikh Ilahl) ; A*Ins 2, 5, 9. 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A*In 
had been completed. Bada,om’s history ends with a.ii. 1004, or a.d. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“ Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsl-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 

1 Vide the notes of AMn 30 of the Second Book. 
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“ repented ” on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative. 1 

With Akbar’s death, 2 the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir. 3 As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Awrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


1 The story of Akbar’s “ conversion ” is also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 531. The Mulla whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jahiin, who, as remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, as published 
by Sayyid Ahmad, says nothing about it. Nor does the Iqbalnama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or Khafi Khan, allude to the conversion 
which, if it had taken place, would cortainly have been mentioned. Khafi Khan especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni, that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related (vide Khafi Khan , 
I, p 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincing, whilst the 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion .against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent ”. To this we have to add that Jahanf Ir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the sun, which he calls Haziat 
Nayyir-i ASzam; he also continued the sijda, though offensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for 32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Hdkhl l vide above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam ( Tuzuk , p. 100). 

2 Akbar died on the Shab-i Chahdrshambih , 12 th Jumdda 'l-ukhd 1014 a.h., which, 
according to note 3 of p. 1 80, is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, as in Price, and all 
European Historians], the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence Akbar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which he celebrated his sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 04, note 1. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Padishdhndma (vol. T, p. 66) says that Akbar died at tho age of sixty-three (solar) 
years and one day, in tho night of the Chahdrshambih (the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday) of tho 12th Jumdda 'l-ukhra, corresponding to the 2nd Aban of Akbar’s 
Era. Tho Mir*’ fit and Khafi Khan (I, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 
died at midnight. 

Padishahnama (p. 69) and Khafi Khan (p. 246) fix the julus or accession, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, tho 20th Jumdda ’ l-ukhra , or the 10th Aban, i.e. 8 days after 
Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad Had!, in his preface to tho Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, says that Akbar died on the 
Shab-i Chahdrshambih, 13 th Jumada * l-ukhra i and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk 
refers the Julus to Thursday, the eighth Jumada ’ l-ukhra ; but the word is often 
confounded in MSS. with 

Again the MirSdt, and Shaiif-i Irani in his Iqbalnama, mention the Julus as having 
taken place on Thursday, the eleventh Jumada ’ l-ukhra . Lastly, the prefaces of the 
Farhang-i Jahangiri refer the julus to the third Thursday [the twentieth day] of Jumdda 
l-au>wal [a mistake for al-ukhrd], corresponding to the roz-i khur , or tho eleventh of Aban. 

3 Vide Tuzuk, p. 22. 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistfm collected his 
notes on Akbar’s religion. 1 


A % In 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Kfidsa 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Ilalqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty arc mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
oi each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong — ten elephants form a section of ten (daha~i), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made khasa ; its 
promotion in the Jialqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five tahwili (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 


1 Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by Shahjahan. 
“During the reigns of ^Arsh-dshydni [Akbar], and Jannat-makani [Jahangir], it was 
customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing the forehead on the ground. . . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. . . . When il is Majesty [Shiihjahan] 
mounted the throne, he directed his imperial care to th e reinlrodvction of the customs of 
tke Islam , the, strict observance of which had died away, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building the edifice of the law of the Prophet, which had all but decayed. Hence on the 
very day of his accession, His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be restricted to Clod. Mahabat Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow the Zaminbos , or kissing the ground, and 
subsequently introduced a fourth Taslhn [Akbar bad fixed three, vide p. 166, 1. 5J.” 
Padishahnama, T, p. 110. 
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experienced man. The following custom is observed : When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called Tahwili elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the Jchdsa elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the halqas , the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
Jchdsa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 

A'in 79. 

THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the khasa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts , Qisrdqs , the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bdrgir horses (vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
’A*in 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by their value, and in the ease of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected bv clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in wailing at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every ^ Iraqi, Muj annas 
(vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


A^in 80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country- bred camels, of which five qatdrs 
are daily inspected. Those pansadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatar of excellent Bughdls and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bughdls, and after them the Jammazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on \tfhich day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A'ln 81. 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the DiwaU — an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


A%i 82. 

THE MUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
6ix qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; oil Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


A l Jn 83. 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATION. 1 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, 

1 The object of this curious regulation was to determine the amount of the fines which 
Akbar could justly: inflict on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if theiCondition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. The daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A ft ins 43, 51, 62, 
67, 70), and the sevoral Daroghas (store- keepers I entered into their roznamchas , or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-books were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatness of each animal, and compared it with 
the food it had been receiving sinco the last muster, as shown in the day-book, Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, (a) .Similarly, he determined a fatness ( 13 ), resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abu ’1-Fazl does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc., 



teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal, in his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, llis Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the Pfujnsht regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports arc made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . } 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the hahjas, one halqa which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqa. 
If the Fawjdar w r orks in concert with the Darogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Diirogha for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole halqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Darogha is fined the amount 


were then divided into several fractions or degrees, as 


HA, 7 A, ()A, 
8 8 8 


etc. 


Thus in the ca^e 


of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pa-gosht means a quarter of flesh, and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
f A, instead of |A. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering ofheers applied Akhar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighing it. The rule may appear fanciful and 
unpractical; but it shows how determined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghas. Hence the caiefulness which ho showed in assessing fines (A t ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by <?Ala ftu ’d-Dln Khilji and Sher Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary surgeons certain powers, etc. 

1 The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MSS. is due to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Darogba is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A%i 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation. 1 

Deer 2 -Jights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are Jchcisa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly , such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
|leer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Jchdsa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed 5 dams. Secondly , with those belonging to the princes. 
Five Jchdsa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two Jchdsa pair 
from His Majesty’s hunting-ground ; then five other Jchdsa pair. At the 
1 To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

, f 5 The text has a hu which is the Persian name of the chikara (H.), the “ ravine-deer ” 
of Anglo-Indian sportsmen. — P.] 
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same time two pair from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five khasa deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen hhasa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then hhasa deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly , with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty -two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mai, 1 a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows 2 and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two hhasa deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on khasa deer is eight niuhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Athol ; and four, if an 
Anm. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anm. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Athol. 
In case of Mats , the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows 2 and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a khasa deer ; and 
with one of his own rank, 3 3 1 muhrs, if the bet is on an Athol ; and three 
on an Anm ; and so also in the same proportion on Mob, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows, 4 fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a khasa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30] R. on an Atlcal, and 25 R. on an Anm ; on a Mol 3] muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3] M. ; and on all other animals, 1 \ M. 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R. on a hhasa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Athol ; and 24 R. on an Anm ; 


1 Mai , according to A*In 6 of the second book, is the name for a Guj rut wrestler. 

[ a In text gdv, which in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that, cows were used for fighting.— P.J 

3 Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (mul). 

[ 4 See note 2 on previous page.] 
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on a Mai 3£ Mr, on a water buffalo and cock, 2 \ M ., and on other animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R. on 
a Jchdsa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 27 1 R . ; on an Ariin 
22 R.\ on a Mai 3 M. ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a Jchdsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 
25 R. on an Atkal ; 20 R. on an Amn ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 R.] on a Jchdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank 24 M. on an Atkal , and 2 M. on an Amn ; on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 R. on a Jchdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 21 1 R. on an Atkal ; 
17 R. on an Anin ; on a Mai 2f M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 R . on a khdsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 18| R. on an 
Atkal ; 15 R. on an Amn ; 2 J M. on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a Jchdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an Amn, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank 11- M. on an Atkal ; 1 M. on an 
Amn ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 7?. on a khdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 R. on an Atkal ; 8 R . 
on an Amn ; 17 R. on a Mai ; 11 M. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a khdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7J R. on an Atkal ; 6 R. on a Amn ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 R. on a 
khdsa deer ; 61- R. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 R. on an 
Amn ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a khdsa deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal , with one of his own rank ; 4 R. on 
an Amn ; on other animals as before. People who hold no mansabs , bet 
4 R. on a khasa deer ; with one of their own rank, 2£ R. on an Atkal ; 
2 R. on an Amn ; 15 R. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Amn. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mol fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other 
half as Atkals. He then writes the names of the Atkals on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Anln. As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of Kham deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the kotal deer ; and the deficiency in the 
number of kotals is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotal s also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 il/. ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 R. ; Do. lean, 8 R. ; a third class fat one, 7 R. ; Do. thin, 
5 ; a fourth class fat one, 1 R. ; Do. lean, 2 to 2.1 R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Kham deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 6*. grain, J s. boiled flour, J s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get 1J $. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All kham, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which arc given to people to have them fattened get 1 j s. grain, and 1 d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become kham. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1 1 s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get \ s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, 1 \ s. 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to \ 00 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 1 \ s. 
grain, and k d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam fQr 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to j s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
\ d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get |.$. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2{ s. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get h d. for grass, after 
which period they get k d. for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A % m 85 . 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sard,is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


AHn 86. 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in the bills of 
Fathpur Slim, His Majesty's residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Mam [the great painter of the Sassanidos]. Pieces of red sandstone 
(sang-i gulula ), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phari, which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2 \g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d ., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. 1 1 j j. per man. 

Bricks 1 are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 d. per thousand. The second class cost 21 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1 . Sisa 0 , 2 unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 lid hi gaz long, and 8 Tassftj 
broad and high, costs 15 tf. iij. Put if the height be only 5 or 0 7’., 
11 d. 10 lj. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhn, 
called in Hindi Jidli? A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13J- j. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. 3| j. 3. Dasang (?), called in Hindi Karl 4 ; a beam 3 T. broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 17 lj. 1. Ber, 5 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5 d. 17|j. ; so also Tut, or Mulberry. 5. Mughjldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2 j. G. Sirs , size as before, 10 (/. 4 j. 7. Da gal, 
same size, first quality 8 d. 22] j. ; second quality, 8 d. 01 j. 8. Bakdgin, 
same size, 5 d. 2 j. 

Gaj-i sliinn, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Pahirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. QaVn-yi sang in, per man 5 d. 5 j. Sadafi 
5 d. Vhuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 c?.; plain ones, for G d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Tiiran. tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 5] d. ; plain ones, 4 d. V2j. 

Gul-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Dindrin nails, 


[* Khisht in text. In modern Persian this word means a sun-dried brick as opposed 
to (ijur, a kiln- burnt brick. — P.] 

[ 2 In Platt’s also. — P.] 

3 This word is spelt Chidh in A*In 90, No. 59. 

[‘ AarF.-P.] 

6 “ The lier was in great request in Akbar’s lime as a building timber, but is now little 
used, except for kingposts and tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that of Sal wood.” Balfour's Timber Trees of India. 
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5 d. per ser. Goga , or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khaprel , or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 8G d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulba, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bds, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 1 5 d. for twenty 
pieces; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Ashrafis [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 1 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Patal, is made of the reed 
which is used for qalams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 1- d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell paial at 2d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and \\g. broad. Sirki is 
made of very fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of li d. per pair, 1 b g. long, and 16 girths broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Khas 2 is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Trice 1 4 R. per man . 

Kdh-i chappar 3 (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi jwla, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus , or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh-i ddbh, straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Munj , the bark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San 4 is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for w r ell-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per mttn. 

Sirish-i kdhi, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flow r er-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
■qaKi. Price, 1 R. per man. 

p^7?-p.T " 

P Or Hindi khas-hhas. — P.] 

[ 3 For chhappar, H. — P.] 

[ 4 San, H., hemp, flax ?— P.] 
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Shngil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil-i 
surkh_, or red clay, called in Hindi, geru} 40 d. per man . There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali,ar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 B. for 1 } ,s\ or one pane for 4 d. 


A l Jn 87. 

ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 

Gilkdrs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, (5 d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sang-tardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 c. for each gaz\ one 
who does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters , first class, 7 d. ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d. ; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. Eor plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 d. 17/. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6/ ; third class do., 21/ 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice w r orker and wicker w'orker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
21 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d . ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d. ; wdien jamjar i [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], Hid.; when shatranfi [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly , when the w r ork is ghagr-wasti (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2i <1., 
if sisail wood ; if ndzliu wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, tw'o below. 

Bilddrs (bricklayers), 2 first class, daily 3i d. ; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 2 ld.\ for all other Avails, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, l d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassuj. 

Chdh-kan , or w r ell-diggers, first class workmen, 2d. per gaz ; second 
class do., U d. ; third class, U d. 

p Ge.ru , H. Armenian bole. — 1\] 

[ 2 Bel-dur a digger, a pioneer. — P.] 

15 
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Ghota-khur , or divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 4 d. per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R. for cleaning a depth of 

1 gaz. 

KhishP-tarash , or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 
Surlda-kob (pounders of old bricks), H d. for a heap of 8 mans. 
Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters , 2 d. per diem. 

Chappar-band , 2 or thatchers, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d» 
for 100 gaz. 

Patal-band ( vide p. 234), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Lakhira. They varnish reeds, etc., with lao. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 
Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do.,. 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 


A'in 88 . 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonebuilding s. For 12 < 702 :, one phari (vide above A^in 86 ) is required ; 
also 75 mans of churn ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of churn are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chuna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (surkjn). 

Claybuildings . 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 s. of earth and \ s. of water. 

Astarkari work. For every gaz r 1 man chuna , 10 s. qafii, 14 s. surjchi , 
and £ s. san ( vide p. 234) are required. 

Sandalakdn work. For every gaz, 7 s. of qafti, and 3 s. surkln are 
required. 

Safidkari work. 10 s. of qafti are required per gaz. 

Gajkari work (white- washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s . ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windows require 24 s. of lime, 2 £ s. of glass, 4 s. of sirish-i kahi (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for U gaz l m. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs 3 [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

P See note 1 to A t in 86.— P.] 

[ 2 Chhappar-band.— P.l 
[ 3 Chiq T., f.— P.] 
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horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of lac, 
and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of zarnlkh (auripigment). 
If green, J s. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarnlkh is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 s . of indigo. 


A % ln 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS. 1 

One gaz^li tassiij 

1 tassiij =24 tiswdnsa 

1 tiswdnsa— 24 khdm 

1 khdm--2i zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (?). In Sisai l wood, per tassiij, 2(1] sers 1 5 tanks ; Babul wood, 
23£ s. 5 d. ; Sirs wood, 21i s . 15 tanks ; Ndzhii wood, 20 s. ; Ber wood, 
18 i s. ; Daijal wood, 17 s. 20 tanks. 

A*in 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reason^ 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khan jak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safldar 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

1. Khanjak is 

2. Ambli (Tamarindus indica ) .... 

3. Zaytun {Ggrocarpus asialicus 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ?) 

4. Balut (Oak) 

5. Kher ( Acacia catechu) } 

6. Khirni (Mimusops) [ 

7. Parsiddh 

8. Abnus (Ebony) 

1 I am not sure wMether this A^in has been correctly translated. 

2 So according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his Horlus Bengalensifi, says the 
wood of Zaytun , or Gyrocarpus, is very light, and is used for boats. Abu ’J-FazI puts 
Zaytun among the heaviest woods. 


Mans. Sera. Tanks, 

27 14 — 

24 8J 25 

21 24 — 

21 143 — 

20 14 17 

20 9 20 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 

9. 

Sain ( Acacia suma) 

19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqam ( Caesalpim sappan) .... 

19 

22J 

10 

11. 

Kharhar 

19 

HI 

5 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) 

18 

32 J 

2 

13. 

Chandani 

18 

20i 


14. 

15. 

Phulahi j 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Bali Chandan (Pterocarpus 

10 




santalinus) 

18 

4 Jr 

10 ‘ 

16. 

Chamri 

18 

2 

71 

17. 

Chainar Mamrl 

17 

101 

— 

18. 

Unnab (Zizijphus sativus) . 

17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisau Patang (vide No. 40) ... 

17 

if 

7 

20. 

Sandan 

17 

1 

28 

31- 

Shamsbad (Bnxas sempervirens) 

16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dhau ( Grislea tomcntosa) 

16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis) . 

16 

li 

1 

24. 

Karil (Sterculia fetida) 

1G 

1 

10 

25. 

Sandal 

15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (Shorea robusta) 

15 

42 

7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shah Alii ; 




. 

but in Kabul and Persian it is called Alii 
Balu 1 (Cherry) 

14 

361 

10 

28. 

Kailas 2 (Cherry-tree) 

14 

35i 

— 

29. 

Ninlb (Azadirakhta indica ) .... 

14 

32-1 

31 

30. 

Darhard (Berberis aristata) .... 

14 

32] 

19 

31. 

Main ] 


22| 


32. 

Babul (Acacia arabica) J 

14 

— 

33; 

Sagaun 

14 

10 

20 

34. 

35. 

Bijhysar ) 

Pilu ] 

13 

34 

— 

36. 

Mulberry 

13 

28 J 

15 

37. 

Dhaman 

13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ....... 

13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acacia odoratissima) .... 

12 

38 

21 

46; 

Sisau (Dalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 

12 

341 

5 

41 

Finduq 

12 

26 

4 


[ l Alu-bald is a sour dark cherry. — 1\] 

[ 2 Gilds in Persia and Knsmir is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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Mims. Hers. Tanks. 


42. 

Ohhaukar ...... 

1 

12 


22 

43. 

DuddhI . ...... 

/ 

44. 

Haldi ......: 


12 

13.1 

32 

45. 

Kaim (Nauclea parvi flora) 


12 

121 

30 

46. 

Jaman (Jambosa) ..... 

1 

12 

8 

20 

47. 

Faras 

! 

48. 

Bar (Ficus indica) ..... 


12 

31 

5 

49. 

Khandu 

I 

11 

29 


50. 

Chanar 1 

\ 


51. 

Charniaohz (Walnut-tree) 


11 

0{ 

17 

52. 

Champa (Michdia champaca) . 

! 

53. 

Ber (Zizi)phus jujuba) .... 


11 

4 

— 

54. 

Amb (Mango, Mangifera indica) 

i 

11 

2 

20 

55. 

Paparl (Ulmus) 

f 

56. 

Diyar (Cedrus deodar) .... 

\ 

10 

20 


57. 

Bed (Willow) 

j 


58. 

Kunbhlr (Gunbhir (?) gmelina arborea) 

j 

10 

l»i 


59. 

Cliidh ( Finns longi folia) .... 

Li j 

60. 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree (J 

Vic us 





religiosa) 


10 

10] 

21 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia) . 

) 

10 

71 

34 

62. 

Curdain 

i 


63. 

Ruhera (Terminalia belerica) 


10 

7 

30 

64. 

Palas (Buteafrondosa) .... 


9 

34 

— - 

65. 

Surkh Bed ...... 


8 

25 

20 

66. 

Ak (Calotropis gigantea) .... 


8 

101 

25 

67. 

Senbal (Cotton-tree) 


8 

13 

34 

68. 

Bakayin (Melea composita) 


8 

9 

30 

69. 

Lahsora (Cordia mixa) .... 

1 

/ 

8 

9 

20 

70. 

Padmakh ( Cerasus caproniana) . 


71. 

And 

. 

7 

7 

31 

72. 

Safidar 


6 

7 

22 J 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


f 1 Chanar, the Plane. — P.] 


End op the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY. 


A l Jn 1. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zammdars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of o?ie com- 
mander. They are called Ahadls , because t hey are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Tiirams and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Bardicardi. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called DaJchUTs. 

In the contingent of a commander ( mansabdar ) of Ten Thousand, 
other mansabdars as high as Ilazaris (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a cbmmander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hasht sadis (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pansadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pansadi> 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life. 1 Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdtu 2 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{vide below A ft In 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

P In text — Pi] 

[ 2 For tattu H. pony. — P.] 
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beneficial. Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce ! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. # 


A'in 2 . 

ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ABMY. 

In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army w T as attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations w r ere issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Bakhshls w T ere also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are A rabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turk! horses, Ydbds, Tdzls, and JangJa horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams p>er mensem ; and got daily 0 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
; per man), 2\ d. of ghl, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, 
artak, ydJposh, girth 1 (His Majesty does not call \Uang, but a fardkhl), 1 
m nakhtaband , 2 qayza (which the vulgar pronounces qdyiza), magas- 
so+ trry-comb, luitth! (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
tow r el, pay-band, nails, etc. [vide p. 114], 70 d. qwr mensem, which outlay is 
called kharj-i yardq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
fiO d. for the saddle, and an npehl (?) every second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and G3 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, tin's allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and w'hen the value of the Rupee was inc ron sed from 
35 to 40 dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for 

f 1 Tang ia girth, but fardkhi la a body-roller, not a girth. — P.] 

[ 2 Nakhta-band for nukta-band headstall ?— P.j 
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each class of horses, except Janglas , which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, 1 or such as resemble 
Persian 2 horses in shape^nd bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yardq , 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to 75 d. ; the 
third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mnjannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turk!, or Persian geldings. 3 Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghi ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for gin. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 d. per mensem ), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

Th.v fifth class [ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turk! horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghi ; 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzi ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, Tdtu. A 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzis ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. Tdzi. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 

,* The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Yabu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar ; 8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d . 


P <JIraq-i <jAjam. — P.] [ 2 “ $ Iraqi horses." — P.] 

[ 3 Ikdish does not mean gelding but “ of mixed breed P.] 

[ 4 For $ attu , H.—P.] 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d ., of which 1454 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 424 d. less than for Tdzls. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers . Hence there are 15 d. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; G d. less for ghi and molasses ; 1 44 d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d. ; second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzl horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Talus 2 the monthly expenditure is 1G0 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator. We may arrange Abu '1- Fa/l’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Bada,oni, mo may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The expot tat ion of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwfds responsible for it; rule litfil. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mansahdar , brought 
horses with them, for which the Mansabddr received from tho treasury an allowance 
•according to the following tablo : — 
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Gram 

,54 d. 

54 d. 

54 d. 

72 d. 

72 d. 

5 1 d 

45 d 


Ghi 

7,5 d. 

75 d. 

00 d. 

) 58 

30 d [ 

10 d. 

4 d. 


Sugar 

00 d. 

00 d. 

30 d. 

10 d. 

4 d. 


Grass 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

00 d. 

45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Yariiq 

70 d. 

00 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

20 d. 

12 d. 

74 d. 

specified. 

Saddle, dec 

00 d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

16 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

10 d 


Shoes 

7 d. 

6 d. 

4 d. 

2d ! 

2d 

2 d. 



Groom 

03 d. 

63 d. 

60 d. 

60 d. 

15 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 


Original Allowance 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 d. 

298 d. ’ 

239 d. 

188 d. 

1 15 W. 


1st Inctease 

81 d. 

67 d. 

72 d. 

52 d 

41 d 

22 d 

294 d. 

Not 

2nd Ditto 

80 d. 

75 d. 

30 d, 

50 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d. 

i lied • 

3rd Ditto 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 


Total monthly cost in dams 

720 d. 

680 d. ^ 

560 d. j 

480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

i 

210 d. 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abu ’l-Fa/.l ceases from (’lass IV ; 
but as ho goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. (Ihi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 142. 


[* Qand-i siydh is probably gur, H. — P.J 
[ 2 See footnote 4, p. 244. — P.J 
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3. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : Mast , Shergir , Sdda, Manjhola , Karha , Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants ; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2i mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat , a Bho, i, and a Meih , of whom the first gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain differences are 
made. 

Shergir elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem , which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,i. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sdda elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d . less than the 
preceding. Grain lim. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the 
Bho,i. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, COO d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d . ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No 
BJiOyi is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 s. per diem , 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen ; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A c 7n 3. 

THE MANSABDARS. 1 

Wise inquirers follow out. the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch: for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command. 2 * 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, Hod chooses one, whom lie guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 

1 'the Arabians say mmmb ; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced manwb. 
It. means a post, an office, hem e manyibtbir, an oOieer ; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

2 “When the Collector of the Diwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all humility and submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their mouths without t lie slightest fear of contamination 
( taqazzuz ), so that the Collector may do so. In this state [with their months open) they 
should stand before the Collector. The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of mlidel subjects under protc< turn, and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to false religions: („od himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 29). ‘ Out of hand, whilst they arc rodu< ed 
low.’ To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they are t lie greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustala, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has ordered, ‘ They must either accept the Islam, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their property must be plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the Imam-i A^/am (Abu Hanlfah), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizya from Hindus; hut all other lawyers say, 4 Hither 
death or the Islam.’ ” Torikh-i Firiiz Sh/ihl, p. 290. Akbar often reproached the Muham- 

madans for converting w ith the sword. This, he said, w as inhuman. And yet, he allowed 

the suttee. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdars, 
from the Dahbashi (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazari (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; 1 they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance, 2 and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below\ 

Y uzbashis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Eupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that Dakhili 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Eupees 
by 20 Eupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-bistis , the fixed number of Turkl 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas , rarely 


1 Jaldlah. This curious word is, according to Bahar-i qAjdm , an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jall a jalalu-h u , “May His glory shine forth.” It is then used in the sense of God ; 
thus the dual jaldlatayn , saying Allah ! Allah ! ; and Jchatm-i jalala saying the word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly here ; the 66 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jalala h, i.e. *UI =1+30+304-5=66. Abu ’1-Fazl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’B name was Jalal u ’ d-Dln , and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence, because of the sixty-six mansabs only one half existed. 

a Abu ’1-Fazl often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Yabus ; and Dahbashls are excused the Turkl horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 


Note by the Translator on the Mansabs. 


The sixtv-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu d-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu ’1-Fazl himself in the 30th A*in of this Hook, only mentions thirty- 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000, 
4.500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2.000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the AMn, though 
the List of Grandees of Shall Jahan’s time (ftldishahniima, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abu T-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar's Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

120 . . 

1 

1 00 ( Y uzbaslm) 

. 250 

80 . 

91 

60 . 

. 201 

50 . 

16 

40 . 

. 260 

30 . 

39 

20 . 

. 250 

10 . 

. 221 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 1 


50 tc 


10. The number of the higher 


Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu 5 1-Fazl made his list. 

As AbuT-Fazl’s List (A*m 30), according to the testimony of Nizam-i 
Harawi is a complete list, 1 it is certain that of the 60 Mansabs of the 


1 Nizam says, in the introduction to lna Lint of the principal grandees of Akbar’a 
Court, that it was unnecessary for him to specify all, because tajml-t axami-yi haryakrd 
afdulpanah Shaykh Abu l : Fa$l dar hldb-i Akbarndma marqum-i qalam-i badd % i(; raqam 
gardanida. 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddishahndma , which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishahndma are : — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; ShahShuja^, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 
15,000 ; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 

From the fact that Abu T-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the Pddishahndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shall jahan’s time, Mansabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nizam’s Tahaqdt and the Mafasir-i Rahimi , Mansabdars from the 
Hazarl (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard^-i 
kihdr, or umard-i $izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Ilazaris upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-martaha-yi imdrat rasid , or dar jarga 
(or silk } or zumm)-iji umard muntazim gaslit, to commanders from Hazaris. 

The title Amir u ’ l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to Adharn Khan, Khizr Khwaja Khan, Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzaffar Khan, Qutb n ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayrarn Khan, Mun^im Khan, and Mirza ^Abd u 
YRahirn, the three latter being styled Khan Khdnan, 1 or Khan Khanan 
o Sipahsdldr. 

In the Pddishahndma , however, the title of A mir u 9 l-Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (^Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 — for lower Mansabs he does 
not specify names. Abu ’1-Fazl gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 3,500, and 1,250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to A ft In 30, 
twelve steps from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2,500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddishahndma gives fourteen steps between the 

1 For KhCtn-i Khdrnin , the Khan of the Khans. In such titles the Persian Izdfat is 
left out. 



commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes t lie salary of a commander of 

7,000 at one kror of dams per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stat ing at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled (jhiyas* ' l-lutjhat , states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one kror , or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pansadi, oreommander 
of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 12Uh part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansabdars, as given 
by Abu T-Fazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdlindma and the ( ihiyds , whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mansabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu 1-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*In and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,037 R. 

1.000 ( „ „ 8,200 R.) to 3,0 15 J R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abu T-Fazl mentions for each Man. sab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, J. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at flic head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a Mansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and Qufcb" ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars , or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qutb u ’d-Dln a commander of 5,000. 
Of ^ Abdul majfd Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000 {vide AMn 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000.’’ In the Radish £ 
ndma , where more details are given regarding the number of men urn. 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 undt 
Shahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the lest had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word cjl j zdt after the t itles of ' 
Mansabdars; as panj hazdri-yi zdt sihhazdr suwdr, “a commander of 
5,000, personally (zdt, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista Khan panjhazdn, panj 
hazdr smvdr-i duaspa sihaspa, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with two horses , with three horses A trooper 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sihaspa , if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Padishdhnama only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazari ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 Hazar o 
pansadi ; 1 Hazari ; and 1 Haftsadi. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Subas. The 
governors were at first called sipaksaldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Hakims , and afterwards Sahib Subah , or 
Suba-dars, and still later merely Subas. The other Mansabdars held 
Jdgirs , which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called taSinaliydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabinat (followers) ; 1 hence tdbinbdshi , the 
Mansabdar himself, or his Bakhshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A fr ins G, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan (vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi . The following passage from Bada,oni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

“The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jdgir ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to +he scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan, 2 the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh o mahalli , which had been the rule of 
, J»Ala u ’d-DIn Khiljl, 3 and afterwards the law under Sher Shall. It was 
> we vtied that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
witjwtfl), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . ,, 4 as had 
la _ . 

1 uUU**;, pi. of from ^ ta^in, the Indian pronunciation of ta$yin r 

to appoint tdbin , W .A, to follow ; then as an adj. one, who follow n. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings of tribln on p. 62 of the Journal A. 8. of Bengal for 1868. 

2 The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For hh read Kanbu ; 
for bau dahanida, we have perhaps to read yad dafuhnda, having brought to tho memory 
of (Akbar) ; for tdbtdn , read tdbindn ; for panCth Khudd, read pandh ba-Khudd ; for an 
ham, read an hamah. 

3 The Tdrlkh-i Flruz Bhdhl says but little regarding it. The words ddgh o mahalli 
occur very often together. 

4 Ojdr o maljdr (?). For jar, a Turkish word, vide Vullers, 
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been ordered ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horse* 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, lie was then to be made a Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Ilazdri, Dulmzdri , and even Vanjhazdri, which is 
the highest Mansab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libds-i sipdhi), brought them to the musters, and performed, 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jtufirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansalxlar remained in statu 
quo , ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a Jot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners ( nadddf ), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made hroris 
(vide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one (vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their dut ies 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the Diu'dn-khdmi-yi Mass, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2.1 to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, 1 must 
give these men pay, that they mav have something to live on. After 
some time had passed away, His Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspa, 
yakaspa (having one horse), and niwaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees. 1 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; 2 but notwithstanding 

1 So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

2 Here follows a sentence which I do not know how to translate. 
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all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A*In; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat), 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat ) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of his success. 1 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi- 
shdhndma regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; vide Pddishahn. 
II, p. 715. 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows : - 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted A kadi and mounted Barqanddz. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabindn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 2 are in the subas and the forts.” 

The “ Rule of branding the fourth part ” is described among the 
events of the year 105G as follows (II, p. 506) : — 

“ The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar holds a jagir in the same sfiba, in which he holds his 
mansab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank. 3 
Accordingly a Si Ilazdrl-yi zdt sih-liazdr suwdr (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another suba, 
he has only to muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chahdr- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 4,000 ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


1 Vide p. 11, note. 

2 The edition of the Padishahnama has wrongly 3,000. 

3 Literally, he has to bring his followers ( troopers ) to the brand ( ddgh ) according to the 
third part. 



“At the time the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarkand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance, of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdri 
panjhazdr smear (a commander of 5.000; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., '100 si has pa troopers, 000 du-aspa troopers, 100 yak-aspa 
troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2.200 horses], provided the income (hd$il) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 months ; or 250 sihaspa t roopers, 500 du-aspa 
troopers, and 250 yak-aspa troopers | i.e.. 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir was fixed at 1 1 months : or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yak-aspa troopers |i.e.. 1,000 men and 1,800 horses), if 
the income of his jagir was fixed at 10 months ; or 000 du-aspa troopers 
and 400 yak-aspa , if at 0 months; or 150 du-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 000 yak-aspa troopers, if at 0 months ; 
or 1 ,000 yak-aspa, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troopers to a man, sab had all been fixed as si-aspa da-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Pan j hazari, panj lunar 
suwdr, but a Panj hazdfi pan j lunar suudr-i du-aspa si-aspa] he musters, 
as his proportion of duos pa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in (he pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazari panj lunar tamdun du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,100 horses|, 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 monf hs and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one- fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shiihjahan. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Ilazdrl hazdr 
suwdr , the strength of his contingent w as 1 (, 4 a ° — 250 men with 650 horses, 
viz., 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspa, and 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazari 
hazdr suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa , 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa , and yak-aspa troopers w as for all man sabs as 300 : 600 : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1 . 

As the author of the Pddishdhndma does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mansabdars drew the income, 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jaglrs. 

From an incidental remark (PddisJiahndma, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a commander of ijak-aspas . This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History , 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A fr in 30, Abu ’1-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A*Tn 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashls) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 ,, ,, 20 ,, 

224 „ „ 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mlrza $Ahd n 
’r-Ralffm Kb an Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In AMn 6, Abu ’1-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadls, of which Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,om mentions an Ahadi of the name 
of Khwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A^in 30, about 150 
were dead when Abu ’1-Fazl wrote it, 1 so that there would be about 

1 The list of grandees in A fr in 30 is quoted in Nizam’s Tabaqat which do not go beyond 
a.h. 1002, as the author died in October, 1594 ; but it may be still older, as Nizam assigns 
to several Mansabdars a higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu ’1-Fazl. In fact, 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes {Bad. II, p. 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu ’1-Fazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, Murad as Com- 
mander of 8.000. and Danval as of 7.000. 
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Table showing the Establishments and Salaries of the Mansabddrs. 1 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to which we have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdars, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses ( chahar-aspa ). A Dahbaski , or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times (vide A*in 5) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a Dahbdsht furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mirdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
74 to 6| R. per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6J to 
2f R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abu ’1-Fazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A*ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada,onI, in the above extract, p. 25.‘>, speaks of a hhds-i siptihi , or 
soldier's uniform (armour ?). 

T he distinctions conferred I))' tlie emperor on the -Mansabdars consisted 
in certain flags (vide p. 52, 1. fi, from below), and the pit ary til or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourth book, j' 4 hi-t (ihaiytil). 

A* in 1. 

THU A HAD IS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mansab, but whom lie frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate seivants of Ills Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ah adds (from ahad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the AhadTs, a separate Dlwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadlshipx. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ytid-dtisht, the Ta^lu/a, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [vide A 4 m 10). The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths. 1 Many AhadTs have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem A He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A 4 Tn 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
AhadTs mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his sar-khit 
[vide A*In 11] each receives a farmtincha (rank and pay certificate), on 
which year after year the treasurer makes payments. 

AhadTs are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Dlwan and the BakhshT, which is (ailed nowadays / a shift a * the 

1 Or, as we would say, by 7.> or even Sol: per tent. Yule note 4, p. HS. 

2 This agrees with a statement which I have seen in some historian of Akbar h reign 
that a senior AhadI was promoted to a Yutbd^hidup as the next step. Vide p. 20, note 1. 

3 The Toshiba corresponds, therefore, to a “ life certificate ”, Arabic Infinitives II 
take in modern Persian a final # ; thus taSliqa [ vide below, A*m 10], faM/i/a [vide p. 101, 
note 1], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. Oil joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqatndma, 1 explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatnama to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, 2 and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsecpient four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


5. 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ^ Iraqi, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R. ; if 
Turki, 20 R. ; if a Ydbu, 18 R . ; if a Tdzl , 15 R. ; if a Jamjla , 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R ., but now 
only 15 R. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

1 From saqat 11 , ho fell. 

2 Or armds money. Theword,j*Uy may be Tnf. IV, or plural of rams, a grave. Bada,oni 
evidently reads irmds, because in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdl-i dushman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘ which word the grandees used instead of talab-i 
ajnas, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irmds , a request made for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Every Dah-bdshi had to muster 2 chahdr-aspa , 3 si -as pa, 3 du-aspa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdars in the same proportion. Hut now a Dah-bashI s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa troopers I i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A % 7,n 6. 

THE INFANTRY. 

As I have said something about the (Rivalry, 1 shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . 4 is the Aivdra-navls . Inasmuch as t hey are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. I here am 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 100 d . , 
the third, 300 d. ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Banduq-chis , or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to tins 
service is an experienced Bitikrln, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddrogha. A few Banduq-chls are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties he perforimn 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [ non-com, mssmned 1 
officers is of four grades, first, 300 d.; second, 280,/.; Hard, 270 d.; 

fourth , 260 d. , . 

Common Banduq-chls are divided into five classes, and each class in o 

three subdivisions. First class, 2.70, 240, and 230 d. ;W 

210, 200 d. Third class, 190. 180, and 170 d. Fourth rim, 100, loO, and 

140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120. and HOd. 

The Darhdns, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdahas is five fold, 200, 100, 140, W, and 1-0 d. 
Common Darhdns have from 100 to 120 d. 

The Kind mat ig gas. 

Th. *. W* •»,“'* "''““'at 

■environs of the palacc.and see thatccrtain orders are carried out- 

i The text has a word which does not suit. 
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to Blstis have 200 d . ; and a Dah-basM gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mams. 
Their chief has received the title of Khidmat Rd } i. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmatmias . x 

The Mewvasr 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherbaz , or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yaJc-hdth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwa . 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tilwa. 

Another class goes by the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits . They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of Bankulis are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of .daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

1 They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahangir! Piyadahd-yi Khidmatiyya . The name of 
their chief under Jahangir was Rai Man, He once picked up the young Shah ShujaS 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri, p. 303. 

2 “ Among the innovations made by Akbar are the Dak-Mewras , of whom some were 
stationed at every place.” Khaji Khan, I, p. 243. Hence the Mewras were chiefly postmen. 
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differ in their performances. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. * 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an AhadT, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to GOO d. 

The PahluuTins , or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and TuranT wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mats from (lujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 150 d. 
Every day two well-matched men light with each other. Many presents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age— Mlrza Khan of (Ulan ; Muhammad Quli of 'Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Shcr-hnuda, or Lion-at tacker ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara ; ^ All of Tabriz; Murad of Turkistan ; Muhammad 
, ^ All of Til ran ; Fit lad of Tabriz ; Qasini of Tabriz ; Mlrza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Quli of Kurdistan ; JTilal of Abyssinia ; Sad hi! Day'll ; 
^All; Sri Ham ; Kanhva ; Mangol ; Canesh ; Anba; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The C fields, or Slaves. 1 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name Imidu , or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but Cod. He 
therefore calls this class of men Chelan, which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple . 2 Through His Majesty's kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness. 3 

Various meanings attach to the term slave. A First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Borne men obtain power over such ns do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience, 5 Third!;/, one’s 


f 1 Chela, H., disciple, etc. l\| . 

2 The word Chela is the same as the Arab, murid, a disciple who places implicit belief 
in his murshid or pJr, the head of the sect. “ And many of His Majesty's special disciples, 
in 991, called themselves Mas in imitation of the use of this term among Jogis. — 

Badd,onl II, p. 325. . t , Tr . . ... . . 

The author of the pretty Tazkira, entitled hah mat* sh-ShuUra, which contains 
biographies of the poets of the eleventh century, was called Chela. His real name is 
Mlrza Muhammad Afzal ; as a poet he is known as Sarkhush. 

3 By joining the Divine Faith. 

[ 4 Chela ?-V.] ... 

5 Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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child. Fourthly , one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guHt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs , or Palki bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pdlkis, singhdsans, chaudols, and dulis, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Ddkkili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as ntma suwdran, or half 
troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhill troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 R . ; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d . ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Bitikchh should 
make cut descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A Darogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. r l hev were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before llis Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Taftiqa [vide A*1n 10]. 

Ddkhili troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced otlicers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the st ipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with tluur horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterat ions. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Darogha. He takes them 
in the manner described above -Win t] to Ills Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. Ills Majesty diseerus the value of 
a man by the lineaments of Ids forehead, and can therefore mereaj or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of Ins 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced peop e are astonished, 
i f u;~ M-iiestv's power of discernment to hidden knowledge . 
When thJ roll t thus 'certified, it is also signed by the I VS,, to Nawn 
( \ 101 the Mir * Arz , and thcoflicer commanding the guards. On the 
itength of this certificate, the Dhrogha of the dii'jh ('»<»*<>) *"«*» tl,u 

horS ® S ; bmd was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 

When the b and wa ^ and ^ |mt 01l thc right side of 

head <>{ the let ^1 • ■ som# t . mp _ , t was in shape of two 

the neck of the h • • the h(1 . l(ls ()f t | ic alif being made heavy 

aUfS and put on the right thigh. For some, time again, 

as m th, fib * the stnng til ke.n off. At last, numerals 

it was made like ab ^ fraud ulcnt practices. They 

S.T™ b, M .« — » Tl “ ” 
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signs are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars, the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks {vide 
next A*in), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Bahhshls, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


A* in 8. 

ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (aqta*) 1 is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
( put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it was mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was 
retained. Some Bitikchls, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

1 Properly Inf. IV, of qatSd ; hut in India the word is mostly pronounced as 

aqkl. The king is therefore called muqtiS, one who confers lands on the nobles ; abstr. 
n. muqtjSl, the giving of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians accuse Sher 
Shah. V ide end of A*in 10, third book, M tiqtaq, past part., one on whom lands have been 
conferred ; so often in the TCtrlkh-i Firuz Shahi. From the times of Akbar the words 
aqt<i$, and jagir are used as synonyms ; before his time we only find aqtdS used ; but 
jagir occurs, or jdygir, in its etymological sense. In later Historians the word aqtaS is but 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jaglrs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mansabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Mansab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, lie receives a personal increase of salary, but 

draws the allowance for the increased number of his men after the first 
muster. If is old and his new men then get their assignments. Jf at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
liorse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


A'ln 0. 

HULKS ABOUT MOUNTING (1UAIU). 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi chmikl. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mir * Arz . All orders of His Majesty 
are made known through these two otlicers (the Mir and the 

commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. Jn the evening, 
the Imperial Qur (vide p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved arc 
drawn up on the other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
important affairs from attending, one of the princes is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

17 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks- 
of favour. 

The Imperial army lias also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

A*tn 10. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQHA-NAWlS. 1 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight. 2 Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called kotal 
(supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; 3 when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him \ 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises 4 which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs *, 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghdls (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

1 From wdqiqa an event and nawls a writer. Instead of waqiqa-nawis we also find 
| Majlis-nawis. 

'There was a wdqiSa-nawis, or recorder, in each Suba. From soveral places in the- 
Tuzuk-i Jahanglri , we see that the Bakhshis of the Subas often held the posts of WaqiSa- 
nawis at the same time. Vide Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2 ; p. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 5. 

2 Hence the arrangement must havo been as follows — first day, first and second 
writer ; second day, second and third writers ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on. 

8 Akbar wished to restrict the slaying of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 

4 Especially fasts. 
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taxes ; contracts ; sales, money transfers ; pcshhish (tribute receipt#) ; 
dispatch; the issue of orders; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers; their departures; the fixing 1 of periods; the inspection 
of the guards; battles, victories, and peace; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceedings 
ol the general assemblies; marriages, births; chawyfin games ( vide 
Ah’n 29) ; chanpar nurd , chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of eacli report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Pancfinchl, by the 
Mir * Arz , and by that person who laid it before 11 is Majesty. The report 
in this state is called yad-dasht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there arc several copyists win* write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive yfid-dfisht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yad-dasht, when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the Wfiqfia-nfiwls, and the Risfila-dfir, 2 the Mir * Arz , and the Dfimjha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta^llqa, and the writer 
is called Tfftllqa-nawls. 

The Ta^liqa is then signed, as stated above, and scaled by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 

A* in 11. 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

1 TaSin-i mud hit, the fixing of periodical inspections ; opp. be-taSini amadan to cumo 
at tim \s not appointed beforehand, unexpectedly. 

2 The text lus riifila , which stands for rimla-dtir, as, in later times, Subn for • 
Suba-ddr. 

For Mir SArz we find in the early historians Sdriz. 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a scmad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The scmad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered 
are called the Daftar. 1 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He lias appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The Abwdb u ’ l-mal or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arbdb u ’t-tahaml. 2 This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Tawjih? This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads , however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

! The Far man- i sabfi. 

Farmdn-i mbits are issued for three purposes 

1. For appointments to a Mansab ; to the Vakllship ; to the post of 
Sipah-saldr (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the 

1 English writers of the last century often refer to this system of keeping all documents 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar is the Greek 8i<f>depa, a tanned hide, parchment, sahib-i daftar, Minister of 
Finance, the same as Diwan and Vazlr. Daftari means in.India a man kept in every office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

2 The men who get transfer receipts on the Treasury. This part of the Daftar contained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSS. read Arbdb,' it is probable 
^hat abwdb is the more usual expression. 

3 Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the army ; hence tawjih , military accounts. For 
tawjih, some MSS. read tawjihah. 
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tutorship of the princes ; to the rank of Amlr u 5 l-umard ( vide p. 250) ; 
to a Nahiyati , or districtship ; to the post of Vazir, or Finance Minister ; 
to the Batch shiship (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a sadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jagirs, without military service ; 1 for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . . 2 

3. For conferring Sayurghdh (vide A* In 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Ta^liqa has been made out, the Diwdn-i Jagir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the Bakhshi s for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper — lchdsa , 
o mardwn bar award numdyand ; kdrgardn-i in shuqhl chihra-nawlsi 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the Bakhshi general takes the 
Ta^liqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bakhshi grants instead of the Ta^liqa, is called 
Sarkhat. 

The Sarkhats are entered in the dajtars of all Sub-Bakhshis , and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dlwan then keeps the SarJchat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the Sarkhat , the following 
words are entered on the top of the report : Ta^liqa-yi tan qalami numdyand 
(they are to write out a Ta^liqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Dlwan, /who verifies it by 
writing on it the words mbt numdyand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
ot the daftar, and the seal of the Dlwan, the Bakhshi, apd the Accountant 
the Dlwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 

1 Jagirs, to which no military service attaches, appear to be called bedagh o mahalli , 
i.e., the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mansabdars 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Mah'ills or Parganas. Thus Fath n ’ llah of Shiraz ( vide p. 201)) received Basawar as his 
jagir, bediigh o mahalli. Badd,oni, p. 315. Bada,onI also had a jagir of 1,000 Bighas 
at which he often grumbles, calling himself by way of joke HazCvri , or Commander of One 
Thousand. 

2 The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba Sunwdn-i mulk ( milk ?) dadan — which I do not 
understand. 



written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
, to the Dlwan. 

The Sahib-i Tawjlh , or military accountant, keeps the former Ta^tiqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farman , and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustawfi , and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the Bakkshis do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Dlwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farman is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called bardt (cheque). A state* 
- ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir , the Diwan-i Buyutat signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhshls and the Dlwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Saman. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by barais . The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two barats, one for the six months from Farwardin 
(February-March) to Shahriwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiyarmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Diwdn-i Buyutat inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az taliwil-i falani bardt nawisand , ‘ Let 
a bardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mushrif The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Dityan-i Buyutat then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does 'so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through tfie hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwan-i Buyutat, the Diwan-i Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Dlwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
.payment also is detailecLon the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold (ashrafis), one-half in silver (r tipis), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmans in favour of Mansabdars are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Sayurghdls ( vide A*in 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Diwan-i Sa^ddat 
(vide A*ln 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr , and the 
Diwan-i Kul. 

Farmans are sometimes written in Twjhra character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwancha. 

Parwdnchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwan-i 
Sa^adat (vide A ft in 19) ; the salaries of the Aliadis, Chclas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bargir horses (vide p. 147, A*In 54). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad , but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Dlwan for orders. It is then signed bv the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Diwan-i kul, the Khan-Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Dlwan. In the Parwdnchas given to Ahadls, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadibdishi , or Commander of the Ahadls, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Dlwan, and the Bakhshis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parwdnchas need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkhats , sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, * arz-ndmchas (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqdsd (statements 
of account which Tahvilddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been erectly expended). 

Ann 12 . 1 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shaykh . 
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<?Abd u ’n-Nabi and Sultan Khwaja were Sadrs [vide note to ASn 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of Mun^im Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The Mir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchi, 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshi-yi juz, and the Diwan-i buyutat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawfi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the 
Tnghra lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in Tcftliqas. 


A%i 13. 

THE FARMAN-I BAYAZI. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farman-i bayasl. 1 The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum 2 of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus scaled, the farman is put into a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Mansabdars, Ahadls, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, perforins various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the Stjda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty’s wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farmdn-i bamzi, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 

1 That is, a blank farman. 

f 2 Lak . Tho author probably means “ sap ”. It is from the exudations from slits 
made overnight in the bark of the bar and the pipal tree that the best bird-lime is 
made.— P.] 
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I'm 14 . 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper snnad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams 1 each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter 4s given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty darns, the soldiers, through IP 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, abos^e prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Resides, AhadTs are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
AhadTs as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Tdlnnbdshi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

Ann 15 . 

MUSAUDAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rulesJ)f the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir $ Arz, and those who wish’ to borrow' money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 

1 The MSS. have forty- eight. 
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lie Majesty’s only object 1 is to teach propriety in transactions ; else ; 
, esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their # 
’mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


1 A tr m 16 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if be lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
% or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 

, the rich and poor, share His Maj esty’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 

• horses, and other valuable articles. The Bakhshls read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

' A%i 17 . 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
; the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
: yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
; impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor . 2 
,,, There is a treasurer always waiting 3 at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majest)? sees is sure to find relief. 

lit * AHn 18 . 

THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
^presei^te upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
particles are put into the scales. 

It is needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
/.Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters. 

M: a Vide p. 210, 1. 19. 3 Vide p. 15, 1. 1. 
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desire. ^ ^ a y 0 f month 0 f Aban [15th October], which is the 
Wljary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
^ sco /ollowing articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
pract (j rU g Sj ( jhi f i r on, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 
Sh a 'se articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
^91 of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
tyi 3heep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
/of small animals are also set at liberty. 

i Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab, 1 against 
articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
- , r Jbles. On both occasions the festival of Salgirih (birthday) is 
r j /ebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
ranks. 

cna >)> 9^ Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety. 2 


/The lunar birthday of the emperor. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
Jles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

j 2 According to the Tuzuk-i Jahdnglri (p. 163) and Pddiihdhndma (I, p. 243), the weigh- 
2 of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At first 
tie weighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with the intro- 
/uction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find m the history of every year the record of 
fa wazn-i sham si, or solar weighing, and a wazn-i qamau , or lunar weighing. There was 
of course, a jashv, or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the same day were pro- 
moted to higher Mansabs, or presented their peshla^h. The feast was of special importance 
for the Harem. It appears ( vide Padishabnama, p. 243) that the articles against whiclj Cl 
the royal porson was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the rcignin. 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several remarks in the Tuznk (pp. G9, 70, 276, etc.), w'-R 
even weighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom the Tuznk gives the title # 
Maryam Zamdnl, the Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had been styled Mary 
Makdnl ( vide p. 49, note 7). The solar uazn was even retained by Aurang/.eb ; rO . 
<iAlamgIrnama, p. 229. dcr< 

The birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the. , , 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; her* hit 
-salgirih (or salgirah, as the word is pronounced ail over India) “ the year’s kn 
birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saintsis considered bl the 
women as a means of obtaining a son, and the tomb of Salim-i Chishtl in Fatlij] le • 
in whose house Jahangir was born, is even nowadays visited by Hindu and J 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Sine ruei] 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. id tit l 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above A* In, appears to have been contin u * 
Jahangir. Shahjahan made some alterations, in as far as he was weighed on cached inti 
gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles themsc i _ 
ivi V to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means of keeping t ia u 
luzuk, pp # 4 
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A* in 19. 

ON SUYURGHALS . 1 , . 

"ions m ; 

His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits .-esent *, ' 

various classes ; and in the higher wisdom which God has coni near, 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. bants, 

Iiis Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions the 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes ever 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all vhas 
occupation, and make no difference between night and daytime in seartpf 
after true knowledge ; secondly , on such as toil and practise self-de^ 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of hum\ 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are v 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honouralW * ~ 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for \ 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wazifa ; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i mcfiash. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. ■ 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards \ggar 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. 

Qazi and the Mir $ Adi are under his orders. He is assisted in his importan 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-, 
adays styled Diwdn-i Safiadat. 

\ His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 

i\ - - 

:|^rson from all bodily and mental harm. The gold and the silver against which Jahangir 
once weighed amounted to Rs. 33,000 ; but according to tho Trank, the money 
distributed among the women of the Harem. On another occasion (Tnzulc, p. 163), 

V.“ iolr was found to weigh 0,514 tolas. Taking the tola as 186 grains (Prinsep's useful 
1 B» by E. Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
t^*s. Troy. 

1*7 ar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins, 
ffee fifth of Rajab 973, which is the day on which the Emperor was born, the feast 
lining His Majesty was held at Nizamabild, a town belonging to the Sirkar of Jannpiir, 
d^l'ding to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
Jpfjthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to tho Brahmins of 
^®d others. Poets used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 

. j||||onaUy, courtiers were weighed for important personal services. Thus Jahangir 
soHiis Court doctor Ruh u ’ lldh weighed in silver(!T rank, p. 283), the sum being given 
3nee in addition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him mjdglr. “ 

' |dc the note at the end of this A c in. 
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as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance the; 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this department, it wa, 
discovered that the former Sadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishones 
practices. He therelore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends 
Shaykh ^Abd <l 5 n-NabI to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudrls were taken away, and became domair 
lands (khalsd), 1 whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
Shaykh who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the game place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khdlisa land? 
or hear the jaglrs of Mansabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
/they should get lands on one spot. .whWi they might choose. This order 
^royed beneficial f^ h* a ^ rl0A or hy oi .r.Alva oroyernment, on 

i ' ffl'ng. They were also the ni$T^£cclcsiastical 

^ ^Abd u ’n-Nab^ 1 u0 ^h parties. The officers oi f nc l 11] sitors. Thus- 
receiving Tjxin’de der, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five hundred bighas should lay their farmdms personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of His Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred bighas. if left unspecified in the Jarmans , should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and Turani women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered thaf * 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qazls were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the: 
Qazls], who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart , \ 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the^ 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazls, except those who had be^. Q 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultan Khwaja. The Irani and Turai^ , 

8 V i This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khnlisa. j- 





women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every M 
excess of land above one hundred lighas held by them should be V 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. | 

During the Sadrship of ^Aziz 11 ’d-Dawla [Mir Fath u llah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given : — If any one held a Suyurghal together with a 
partner, and the farman contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, j 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased I 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the, same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby\ 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government ' > 
officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Suyurghal- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyurghal land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 
i; fc The revenue derived from each blgha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
\ men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Sadrs of Akbar's reign. 

1 this A fr In — one of the most interesting in the whole work — the 
Uhaghata*! word suyurghal is translated by the Arabic madad u hm$ash> 

-in Persian madad-i ma^dsh, for which we often find .in MSS. madad o 
aSash. The latter term signifies “ assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
ouivalent milk , or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes , . 

- « specified by AbuT-Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ r 
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this reason from jagir or tuyitl lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansabdars in lieu of salaries. 

This proves that Akbar considerably interfered with suyurghal 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands lie liked, and increasing the 
domain, or khnlisa, 1 lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Sadr , or as he was generally styled, Sadr-i Johan , whose edict legalized 
the julus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of A fr In 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 


powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in- 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
'and possessed an almost u nl jmj + gd » $Jitl\Qrity of conferring such lands 
independently of the ’ ^ + rm werP a ,lso the^ 7 i&nsto«eolesin=tv'al - 

t:^ - »— - »» 'rtTJ <: 

heresy (n* I>. 186 , “'mS*. the terms hfraral, «*?<! if. «“*• 
In the times bef b > word suyurghal (or 

inSdm-i deltha, in'am-i zaminha, etc., oecu 

siyurgal, or sughurghul, as son " '^ t ' 1 °^ a ^ | i Khil ji j s notorious for the 
Among the former kings, ^ d Dm i L ^ ^ ^ He 

disregard with which ® J^madad-i ma'ash tenures, and made them 
resumed the greater par . r r Py appointing 

domain lar.de. p. W 

his kevbearer to this high offi b — f ars and f our month 

’d-DIn Mubarakshah, however dimng^h^ ^7 ^ deprived ( y. F . 

p p raised foThisiibeTaiity b conferrb 

his bounty in conferring > reasons why Akbar showed such a 

"TK^^he'turning out of « and » «"* ^ ** ^ 
' y, m r y. under Altamgha, p. 18. 
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rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the' 
language of the far man was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qdzis and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and" the hatred which he 
showed to the Wlama, most of whom held lands, furnished him with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of ‘■Abd 11 ’n-Nabi— a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before bis feet-Sultan Khwaja, a member of the 
Divine Faith ( vide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in conferring Jjuidj= independently of Akbar, and had^ 

.fS.oon, alter, as to tempt Bada,om\£° indulge in sarcastical ^ 
remarks. The following were Akbar’s Sadrs : — - ^ 

1. Shaykh Gada*I, a Shi^ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayram Khan, till 9G8. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. Shaykh ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi, till 986. 

L Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath u ’llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Abu ’1-Fazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlana ^Abd u T-Baqi ; but I do 

not know when he hMd office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bada,oni. 

Page 29 . Shaykh G ada ft i cancelled the Madad-i ma^dsh lands, and took 
away the legacies 1 of the Khanzadas (Afghans) and gave a Suyurghal to 
any one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
•‘.are raised to the possession of every jarib of ground, nay, even less, you 
may call the Shaykh an *• Alambakhsli (one w r ho gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaykh Gad a* I, KhajagI Muhammad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr ; but he did not possess such extensive pow T ers in 
conferring lands as madad-i ma^dshj because he was dependent on the 
Dlw T ans. 

- Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaykh ^Abd u 

- n-Nabi was made Sadr. In giving aw r ay lands, he was to consult Muzaffar 
Chan, at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaykh acquired 

1 Aivqaf. The text of Bada.onI has wrongly auqat. For bar road bar ah. 



subsistence auow j ^ conferred on deserving people whole worlds of * ■ 

the grants of a ^tes ? lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
Shaykh into jf ormer kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
later the sca£ other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
took an we nt U p 5 as it had been under former kings, and matters 
Pfige 2[ se turn. 

whole en/ j n 933^ jjis Majesty gave the order that the Ayimas of the ■ 
they br/ c should not be let of! by the kroris of each Pergana, unless 
and pe(ht the farmans in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
Bor %ns were described, to the Sadr for inspection and Verification, 
distj reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
^ up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had 
. Jrful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
^ne could manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute 
f. such recommendations had to bribe Sayvid Abd u ’r-Basul, the Shaylffi’ s 
' 'head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbans (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or 'had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Ayimas , without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Shaylffi, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his masnad (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaykh received them in his filthy 
wav, paid respect to no one, 1 and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the Hiddya (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
,>a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shaylffi took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks 2 of personal ^ 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. . . . At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of ^Abd u ’n-Nabl has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, ^ 
and murdered “ by some scoundrel” in 992. 

1 Bada.oni says that even in the State hall when before the time of prayer he washed 
his hands and feet, he took care to spirt water on the grandees standing near him. 

3 For batafzil in the text (p. 205) one MS. of Badaoni reads zamln-i ibtidaSi ba-lajaztul 
az Jchud midad. 
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The. next Sadr was Sultan Khwaja. Matters rebj^\ v e\ 
now took a very different course. Akbar had reject ^ e r 
the new $adr, who had just returned from Makkah, 1 l,^ e d 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the;^et 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired penjty 
grants (vide p. 1 99, second para.). The lands were now steady Yi 
and according to Bada.onT, who had managed to get 1,000 b^ 
to the great disgust of ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammada\ 
impoverished or utterly mined. 

In 993, Fath u ’Hah of Shiraz ( vide p. 34) was appoints 
the Suyurghdl duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, h 
down to nothing, Fath u ’llah, though Sadr, could be spared 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. 

“ His ShlrazI servant Kamal officiated for him during his a 
looked after these lacklands of Ayima-dars, 2 who had a few spots here andv 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamal (perfection). 
Fath 11 ’llah had not even the power of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 1 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the < 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayima.-ddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath 11 ’llah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of 11s. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said “ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Ayima-dars as a kifdyat (i.e., because the collectors, 
thought the Suyurghal holders had more than sufficient to live upon)’S el 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath u ’llah, 
Bada,onI continues calling him Mufti -yi mamalik-i mahrusa, the Mufti of 

1 The same happened afterwards to Mirza 9 Aziz Koka. In fact, several examples aro 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disappointed and “ fleeced ” from Makkah 
as to assume a hostile position to the Islam. There is a proverb current in the East, 
Ash-shay fan fi 'l-fiammayn, “ The Devil dwells in Makkah and Madinah.’’ 

2 Maqtu$ u 7-crra?i a pun reminding of muqfaS (past part. IV), one on whom lands havo 
been conferred, and muq/iS (part act. IV), one who confers lands. ObservothatBada.om 
uses the word ayirm not only in the plural sense of ayima-dars , but as an equivalent of 
those who hold a Suyurghal . 

l Regarding the punishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, vide Elliot’s Index,. 
|P* 253, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expunged as unhistorical. ^ ^ y (t 
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the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Nad/ ship. Sadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Suyurghal lands is specified by Abu T~Fazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 

A % in 20 . 

ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn. 1 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn bv cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
boJials ; 2 if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

A*m 21. 

THE TEN SER TAX (D All SERI). 

X Ixis Majesty takes from each bifjlui of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are Jso used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has established \i his empire many houses 3 

1 This was, according to Nizam’s Tabaqiit, an invention of Fatlw ’llah of Shiraz ( vide 
p. 38, note). Nizam says, “ Ho constructed a millstone which was placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground corn. Ho also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showed all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by Abu<I ’1-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A ft in 38, p. 122. 

2 Re^ardinflf Fn'dish c fria" / '•t 1 - " 1 



for the poor, where indigent people may get something to eat. He also 
' ^■appoints everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses/ 
J and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
: the receipts and charges. 

>" s ' 22. 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Pars! priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The NewY ear’s Day feast} It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardln). Two days of this period arc 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardln, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the na me of a month. 2 The follow- 
ing are the days which ha ve the same name as a month : 19th Farwardln ; 
3rd Urdlbihisht ; 6th Khurdad ; 13th Tir ; 7th Amurddd ; 4th Shahri- 
ioar ; 16th Mihr ; 1 Oth Abdn ; 9th Azar ; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day; 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfandarmuz . Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the naqqdras (vide p. 51, 1. 1 ) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps are used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few T particulars in the first book {A*In 18). 

A % in 23. 

THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

1 Bada,onI generally calls this day Nawruz-i Jaldli ; vide p. 183, note 2. 

fl Thus Abdn was the name of the eighth month (October-November) ; but the tenth 
* ' T ols,n of every mop^had the same name. 
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f&nd in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, an<f| 
lap out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem * 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and I 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his ' 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the ‘5 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khushriiz , or. the joyful day, 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
‘their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. 1 


A 9, In 24. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of tlj i world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
lead} to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage . He a onors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

‘i Regarding these fancy bazars, vide above Bada.onI’s remarks on p. 213, 1. 4. 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, “ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to 
her twin brother 1 ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong ; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tifl-begj, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M. ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M . ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 dam. 2 In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

A^in 25 . 

t 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is w'asted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms. 3 He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 

[ l | T A5 ybj y j ■ — P.] 

2 “ The sons and daughters of common people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwal, and were stared at by the kotwal's men, who had 
to take down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the officers thus had, especially the people of the kotwal, and the khanu-yi 
kalal (?), and their other low assistants outside/’ Bad. II, p. 391. Vide also Third Book, 
A ft in 5. 

3 Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the copyslips (qllSas). 
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be done in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things ; 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agreulture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
tabW, riyazi, and ilaht, sciences , 1 and history ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Nlya,I, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A^in 26. 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. 

First - -The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

1 This is the three-fold division of sciences. I In hi, or dirin #>, sciences comprise every- 
thing connected with theology and the means of acquiring a knowledge of God. Riyazi 
sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics. 
Tahi-^i sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the last class of sciences (abaS'i, instead of tabi^i. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Secondly . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the' depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Mallbar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of NdvMudd. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The Mu^allim, or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. The Tamdll } or chief of the Mala sis, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called Maldsis or Mamas. 
4. The NdMuda-Jchashab. He supplies the passengers w T ith firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the MvSallim. 6. The Bhandan has the charge of the stores. 
7 . The Karrdrii 2 is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. Th cSukkdngir? or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mu^allim. Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Banyan looks out from 

[ x Tandail or ( arnlel , , H.— P.] 

2 This word is nowadays pronounced Kirani, and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[* There is a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ‘ sea-cunny,’ derived from 
sukkani. — P.] ^ ( 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or 
coming storm, etc. 10. The Gumtl belongs to the class of khalasis.. 
He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. 11. Thd- 
Top-andaz , or gunner, is required in naval fights ; the number depends oh , 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdrwa or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of clivers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages . 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or kusk, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of ScUgdw (Hugti) a Ndkkudd gets 400 R . ; besides he is allowed 
four malikh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a malikh. 
The Mu^allim gets 200 R. and two malikhs ; the Tamili, 120/?. ; the 
Karrarii , 50 R. and one malikh ; the Ndkkudd khashab , 30 R. ; the 
Sarhang, 25 R. ; the Sukkdngir , Panjari, and Bhanddri, each 15 R . ; 
each Khdrwa or common sailor, 40 R., and his daily food in addition i 
the Deganddz, or gunner, 12 R. 

In Kambhayat (Cambay), a Nakkuda gets 800 R., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldhari , a nakhuda gets 300 R ., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca, 1 twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasarl, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per ^mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ; he must not allow . 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow r people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from' 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. "f 

Fourthly , the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 

C Malugha. — P.] • ^ 
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revenue of a whole country. He oniy wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
hos at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
2 J- kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d . ; do. empty, 2 d . ; a laden camel, 1 d . ; empty camels, horses, 
eattle with their things, J- d . ; do. empty, \ d. Other beasts of burden 
pay iQ-d., which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-tliird of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

A l m 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels incognito , and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sayurghal lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qarawals [men 
employed bv the Mir Shikar, 1 or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

t 1 Mir shikar in India is now applied to any assistant falconer, bird-catcher, etc., 
eijC.-P.] 
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ground, the Qur (p. 110). remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mvr Tuzak stands ready for service, and about 
a kos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmatiyya (p. 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Maj esty’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1. Tiger Hunting . 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method. — They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small blades of grass 
covered with glue. 1 The tiger comes rushing forward and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

f 1 Shilim, probably bird-lime made from the exudations from slits made in the bark 
of the bar (banyan 1 or the pipal tree. — F.] 
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"Stick to his feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
,!and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method. — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
.tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Barf. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
JChdn, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
' brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamanjha 1 chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
^animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
^despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja^at 
Khan {vide A*Jn 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered 2 down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

Ho slays lions, 3 but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion 3 drops his claws from fear. 4 

1 Qamargha is a chase for which drivers are employed. [The game is apparently 
enclosed in a living ring. — 1\] 

2 This is one of Akbar’s miracles. 

: i . [ 8 Sker, tiger. — P.] 

4 These two verses are taken from |’^y?i’s Nal Daman ; vide p. 113, note 1. 
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2. Elephant-catching. 

There are several inodes of hunting elephants. 

1. Kheda. 1 The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. Theyi 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and , 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gad. 2 A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall # 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 

1 Honce our elephant kheddas. 

[ 3 For gad or gam f., a pit ?— -P.p 
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admits of remarkable finesse. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above. 1 


3. Leopard 2 Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; butlhev often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


1 “ A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, upon which 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight. About two hundred male elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
men of the Jhariyynh caste, who chiefly occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers closed up from all sides of the jungle, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the jjrivers partially failed. The wild elephants ran about as if mad ; but twelve 
,ro.ale and^fem&le elephants were caught before the eyes of the emperor.” Iqbalnama, 

1 These tw6 or hunting leopard— P.] 
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Another method is to fasten noo >cs to the foot of the above mentioned, 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty kos from Agra* 
especially in the districts of Bari, Sima wall, Alapur, Sunnam, Bhatimja, 
Bhatnlr, Pa tan in the Panj ab,Fath pur Jliin jhanu, Nagor,Mlrath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmlr, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote spots have beep 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances* 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire, to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty. 1 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the khdsa leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 

A*tn 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day ; second class, s. \ 

third class, 4 s . ; fourth class, 3f s . ; fifth class, 3-1 s. ; sixth class, s . ; 


1 Two more miracles of Akbar’s. 
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^seventh class, 3 s . ; eighth class, 2f s. The meat is given in a lump ; and 
pas on Sundays no animals are killed, 1 double the daily portion is given 
y on Saturdays. 

; Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
r and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 cl. 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d ., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, 2 " chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and GusJikdni 3 carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misl or Taraf (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand 4 leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. The three first sets are khasa ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters (mihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Majesty has goes by the name of Samand-mdnik ; he 
is carried on a chnu-dol , and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

1 According to tho order mentioned on p. 209, 2nd para. 

[ 2 Jul, a covering for any animal. — P.J 

3 In my text edition, p. 208, 1. 8, This should perhaps be or 

goskhdni, Goshkan (in Arabic Joshqan), being a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

4 “ Among the curious events which happened during the present [Jahangir’s] reign 
I must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three cubs. The late emperor [Akbar] during his youth, was passionately fond of leopards 
and hunting with leopards. He had about 9,000 leopards collected during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. He even allowed some leopards 
to run about in the gardens without collars, letting them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion ; but they w ould not pair. During this year a male Jeopard broke its collar, and 

~°ced a female, which after a space of two months and a half gave birth to three cubs, 
well, and grew big.” Iqbalndma , p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naqqara (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chau-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Fprmeriy^ 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to^ 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many ' 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

Skill exhibited hi) hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is. 1 The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Uparghafb. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
-place where the deer 2 was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Righni. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer 2 from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 2 3. Mahan. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, 2 when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer 2 at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chair mandal. The 
hunters lie in ambush n°ar a place frecpientcd by deer, 2 and commence the 
chase from this place as n it was a qaynargha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer 2 are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when me animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertioy A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, a deer 2 made friendship 

r 1 The translation of this passage is doubtful. — F.] 

[ 2 Ahu, gazelle. — 1\] 
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with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let oft’ against 
other deer , 1 would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

Jn former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; for people wore afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kept blindfolded , 2 except at the 
time of flic chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without cover* for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty khfim leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Beriya 3 gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the khana leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barba , 1 gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns , 5 he 
takes an Ashrafl from each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and 
Qardwals 6 bet ; in fact every one shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer 1 as possible. The skins of the deer 1 are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer 1 belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays . 7 


[ x Ahft, gazelle. — P.] 

[ 2 i.e. hooded. — 1\] 

3 The man who holds the chain to which the leopard is fastened. 

4 He was a Duhazdri ; rule A 4 in 30, No. 91. 

6 Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“ Hr this year (981), His Majesty built several edifices and castles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb (tlargah) of Midin-i ChishtI at Ajmir ; ho therefore had 
houses bmlt at every stage on the road to that town. He also erected at every kos a tower 
( rruimra ), and had a well made near it. The towers were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The words 
mll-i shafeh contain the Tdrlkh 1981). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and mrdls 
for travellers instead.” Badd,on7 , li, p. 173. Vide also Klhot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

6 Tarafddrs, the men in charge of a taraf, which word Abu’l-Fa/l above used in the 
same sense as mid, or set. Taraf Mr means also a Zamindar. A Qardwal is a driver. 

7 “ It was at this time 11027 a. if. or a.d. 1018] that Shahzada Shuja, son of Shahjahan, 
fell ill. and as I am so much attached to him, and the doctors could not euro him of the 
insensibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to Cod, and asked 
Him a favour. During the prayer, it occurred tome that I had already made a contract 
with my Cod and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the ago of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow from the present 

' which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Sigah-gosh. 1 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting,, 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; but now ity 
kills black deer. 2 It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper** 
who gets 100 d. per mensem. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Kavfil Hindi]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names. 3 Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khdsn dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
others get 1 j s. There is one keeper for every two Tazl 1 (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem . 5 

Hunting Deer 6 with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 7 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer, 6 which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for the prince's recovery, I then made this contract with Hod, and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through Clod’s mercy, the sullerings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
was in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that 1 did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
[AkbarJ. In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday. My father then, with a view to making (lod inclined to pieserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. I have followed 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday.” T uzuk-i 
Jahangir I, p. 241). 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir was fifty 
years of age ! 

1 Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qma-qolaq, whence our Felis 
caracal. 

[The Red Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, pigeons, eats, and Egyptian vultures, etc. -P.J 

[ 2 Ahft-yi siyah, a wrong term. — P.J 

3 This would not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs arc considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not looked upon as domestic. Nowadays 
we hear occasionally names, as kallu, backhu ; or English names as Jen l (Fanny), buldag 
(bull dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds were early imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Roe, “ I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogges as hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, vide also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3, from below. 

[ 4 Tazi is the Arab greyhound. — 1\] 

[ 5 For a note on hunting Dogs and Cheetas vide Jl. and Pro. As. Soc. Iieng., 1907. — P.] 

[ 6 A hii, gazelle. — P.] 

[ 7 Dam, probably a noose of thick gut. — P.] 
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glasses' through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net 1 should 
INleak', or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
^keejfer, who either puts a new net 1 on it, or sends out a fresh deer . 2 
I ' Sultan Flruz-i Khiljl used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
Reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

. Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
/it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ilahabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
ot deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net . 1 
' Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

■ Ghantahera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


which wofe probably a noose of thick gut.— P.] 


[ a Ahu, gazelle. — P.] 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave 1 side being turned fromliil® 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, y$J}| 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the saipe^ 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, wij|; 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunterl| 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with;, 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly slay them* | 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods.* if 

Thangl. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and r 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukara. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Daddwan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

AjCira. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will' 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him,' he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

Thangl. The hunter . . . 2 walks about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

[ l Wdzhgun. The concave side towards him ? — P.] 

2 The text has dar khana-yi zin , in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame bu Haloes 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some bullaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Hunting with Hawks. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the bdz, 1 shaking shunqdr , 3 
and burJcat 4 falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the bdsha , 5 to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the Jchdsa falcons (bdz) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of jurr as 1 is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the bdshas , 5 the shdhms , 2 the 
hhelas , 6 the chappak 7 bdshas , the bihris, the young bahris? the shikar as? 

[ l Bdz, the female goshawk, the jurra being the male. — P.J 

[ 2 Shdhiri, fem., the male being the shahincha, is in India the Shahin Falcon, but in 
Persia the Peregrine is included in this term. Vide Journ. As. Soc. Bang., 1907— P.J 

[ 3 The Shunqdr was a Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
India. It is doubtful whether it ever lived in India long enough to be trained. Vide Note 
in Journ. and Proc. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, No. 2, 1907. — P.J 

[ 4 Barlat, bargud, etc., was the Golden Eagle.— P. | 

[ 5 Bdsha is the female of the Common English Sparrow-hawk, the raalo being called 
bdshin. — P.J 

[ 6 Khela , word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some hawk.— P.J 

[ 7 Chappak is the Hindi name of the male of theShikara or Indian Sparrow-hawk. 
The dictionaries make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, but Aktar 
being a falconer knew better.— P.J 

is • Jfu 18 t,ie female peregrine, and bafiri bachcha the tiercel or male, which is a third 
. which wofiWfcdfifi ajlgt mean “ young P.] 
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the chappak shikar as, the turmoils, 1 the veils, 2 the besras , 3 the dhotis , the 
chargJis , the chanjhela , 4 the la gars, and the jhagars, 5 (which His Majesty 
calls the eh appal ,J kind of the lagar). The Molchins 7 also are inspected — 
the molclnn is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the shahln ; it will kill a lalang 8 crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing 9 of the lulang, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes ; but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars 10 also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish (sabz) colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; 11 its tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Tims the crow, the sparrow, the bodna , 12 and the sdrfi 18 will learn to 
attack. , 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansandars, Altadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First elass of the former first grade, 11 R. ; second, 
7 R. ; third, 6J R. Second elass, first grade, 61 R. ; second, 6] R. ; third, 
5 \ R. Third elass , first grade, 51 R. ; second, 5 R. ; third, 41 R. First 
elass of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R. ; second, 4J R. ; third, 
41 R. Seeond class, first grade, 4\ R. ; second, 4 R. ; third, 3| R. Third 
elass, first grade, 3-1- R. ; second, 3] R. ; third, 3 R. 

. 1 llowanee of Food . 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries 14 of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon 


\ l Turmoil or vulg. turumti, is the Red-headed Merlin. — R.] 

[ 2 Regl, the common English Merlin. — P. ) 

[ J The Besra Sparrow-hawk male and female, sexes transposed in the dictionaries. — P.j 
[ 4 Char gp or charkh is tho female, and chanjhela the male of F. Sakar of Jerdon. — P.] 
T 5 Lagar is the female, and jhagar the male of F. Jugger. — P.J 
6 See n. 7, p. 304. 

[ 7 Molchln, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane’s head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand. — P.j 

[ 8 Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab luuj), the coolan of Anglo-Indian sports- 
men. — P.j 

[ 9 Kulang ra az pa anddzad, “ brings down a crane.”— P.j 

10 The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the Iqhdlndma, p. 159. 

[ u Probably the Green Jay, Sism Sinensis , No. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.j 
[ 12 Bodna for budana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting. — P.j 
[ 13 Sard, the common Maina. — P.j 
[ 14 Qush-hhana, mews for hawks. — P.] 
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llgets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jurra , 6 d. ; the bahn, 
Wfdchin, 1 and Jchela , 5 <2. ; the 3 d. ; the chaff ak basha , shikara , 

( W chaffak shikara , besra, dhoti, etc., 2d. Towards the close of every day T 
d'they are fed on sparrows, of which the bdz, jurra, and 6a/m, get each seven; 
^ the lachin, five ; the basha, three ; others, two. Charghs and la gars get 
at the same time meat. Shunqdrs, shdhbdzes, burkats, get one ser. On 
f the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

: , Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers arc to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
: people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khdna-kuriz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chuz birds; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarindk birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 muhrs ; 
second grade do., 9 M. ; third do., 6 M . Second class, first, 10 M. ; 
second, 7 M. ; third, 4 M. A third class bdz is somewhat cheaper than 
, second class ones. 

Jurras. - First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, H-, 1 M., f> R. 

Bdshas. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 R. 

Shdhins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Bahris, 2, H, 1 M. Young Balms 2 a little less. 

Khelas, H, 1, l M. 

Charghs, 2| R., 2, li R. 

Chaffak bdshas, 1 R . : } R. 

Shikaras, \\R., 1, -J R. 

Besras, 2 R., 11, 1 R. 

Chaffak sliikarahs , lagars, jhagars , turmatis, rekis, 1 R., 1, j R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents 3 of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M . to 1 d. If the 
ialcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
^hich it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the alloj? yce. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 

f 1 Ldc.hln is the Turki-name of the Shahin. — P.l 

[ 2 Bafyri bachcha, peregrine tiercel.- -P.] 

[ 8 Mir tfhikar is a term applied to any bird-catcher, assistant falconer, etc.— P.] 
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psr cent, of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Impends 
aviary 1 as peshkash (tribute), the Qushbegi (Superintendent of the Aviary)^ 
gets for every bdz 1J R ., and the accountant \ R. For jurras, the Qushbegi J 
gets 1 R. ; the accountant, J R. ; for bdshas , the former receives \ R. 
the latter, -J R. ; for every lachm, chargh , charghela, khela, bahri-bachcha , * 
the former gets R., the latter ^ {T R. ; for every chhappak, bdsha , dhoti , " 
etc., the former receives T P-, the other ^ R. (suki). 

The minimum number of bdz and shdhln falcons, kept at Court, is ■ 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of bdshas , one hundred ; of bahrls, charghs , 
twenty ; of lagars , and shikaras, ten. 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj 2 catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets 3 round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, 4 when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnas . 5 The hunter makes a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights 
a bundle of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charghs ; in body they are as large jurras . 
They hang nets 3 (about the body of a trained lagar) and put birds’ 

p Mows. — P.] 

[ 2 The durrdj is the franeolin or black partridge. Abu ’1-Fap was evidently not a_ 
sportsman and probably meant the icd-legged partridge, the chukor of India and the 
kabk of Persia. — P.] 

[ 8 Hair nooses. — P.] [ 4 /.e. utter its challenging call. — P.] 

[ 5 Budina in Persia is the Common Quail. — P.] 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets, 1 they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaugha They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghaugha,!, 2 and hang hair nets 1 round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other cjhaughajs and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets. 1 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight 3 and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the power of love : and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty's fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love, 4 and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A'ln 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


[ l Dam, a noose. The nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a bdrak (nrimi). For Plate and description, vide Journ. As. Soc. lteng., 
vol. iii, 1907.— P.J 

[ 2 Chaughd.i is probably the Large drey Babbler or sat bhd,i, 430 of Jordon.— P.] 

[ 3 Ba-shikar-i Sankabut dil whad means “ catch their prey ”. — P.J 
4 The Historian may thank Abu ’l-Fa/l for having preserved this little trait of Akbar’s 
character. In several places of the A* In, Abu ’l-Fa/l tries hard to ascribe to His Majesty 
higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with his 
"character as the spiritual guide of the nation. But as “ higher motives ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar took in frog and spider lights, Abu ’l-Fa/l has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will load even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The game of Chaugdn (hockey). 1 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feals of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the magddn (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten plaveis; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one ghari (‘20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugdn stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle 1o the hdl. 2 This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called beta, and may be performed in various ways. The player may cither 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit 3 it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather 3 of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 

1 There is scarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this game. 
Ha bar says it is played all over Thibet. In the East of India tho people of Munnipore 
(Assam) are looked upon as clever hockey players. Vide Vurni’s Travels in Cash mil', 
ii, p. 280. 

Sayyid <jAbd 11 ’llah Khan, son of Mir Khwfmda, was Akbar’s chaugdnbegi, or Superin- 
tendent of the game of rhavgdn ; vide, Bod. 1 T, p. 368. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
after 970, Ghariwali, which lies a farsnng from Agra, was the favourite spot for chaugdn 
playing. Bad. TI, p. 70. [Chaugdn, polo. — P.] 

2 The pillars which mark the end of the playground. 

[ 3 Meaning not clear. — P.] 





'ways of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hal, they beat the 
: naqqdra , so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hal wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as hurd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a, 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire . 1 For this purpose, palas wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
T am, I can say but little about it. 


Ishqbdzi (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying ^ ishqbdzi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Turan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khan-i 


1 “ In tho beginning of 974 (July, 1566), the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to 
Agra, and passed his time in amusements. He went to Nagarchin, a new town which he 
’ had built near Agra, and enjoyed the chaugan game, dog-hunting, and pigeon-flying. Ho 
also invented a fire ball with which he could play at chaugdn during dark nights.” Bad. II, 
\ p. 48. 

The town of Nagarchin was subsequently deserted. 
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A^zam Kokaltash (^Azlz, Akbar’s foster-brother), fell into His Majesty’sl 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it hasl 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the ■ 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki 
(the weeper), Parizad (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah Siidi (Aloe 
Royal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of HJmar 
Shaykh Mlrza (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirza (vide p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turan, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male ahd a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (Septcmber-October), and 
separate in Farwardin (February -March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falah, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones ere trained. 
Some are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a V ctle accustomed to hunger, they arc gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charhh and 
bdzi (vide below). Of feathers, they count ton, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest (l^hwahdmdan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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\ for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the bazi 
and the charkh, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
Jcitf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bazi is the same as miftallaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, and quickly taming round, 
in Hind. Jcald). Some thought that the two wings (kitf) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a mu^allaq ; but His Majesty had one 
» wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bazi and charkh, 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is called gulida, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down ; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they flv up again. A pigeon of the khdsa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and seventy bdzis, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they arc now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kahar). Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khasa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot , 1 or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; 1 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 

p Bu-taflan-i pd. Can this mean the angle made by the feet ? — P.] 
f [ 2 Du cha$hm<h$d u pd<dn. — P.J 
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has been made in which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for eacli - 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 R. ; third class, 2\ 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class, 11/2.; sixth class, 1 R. ; seventh class, 
f R. ; eighth class, 1 R. ; ninth and tenth classes, g R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in review; 
then the youi * >nes of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four ziriln pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to HajI ^ All, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an $Udi hen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of Khdsa Pigeons. 

MagasT (flea-bitten) ; ziriln (steelblue) ; amlri (?) ; zamri (a colour 
between ziriln and amlri ; His Majesty invented this name) ; chi in 
(porcelain blue) ; nofti (grey like naptha) ; shafaqi (violet) ; ^ full (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; surmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kish misfit 1 
(dark brown, like currants 1 ) ; halwa^i (light-brown, like halv'd sweetmeat) ; 
sandali (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigari (brown) ; nabdfi (greyish 
white) ; dughi (bluish- white, like sour milk) ; wushki (of the same colour 
as the gum called wushk) ; jildni (childni ?) ; kunfi (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nilufari (bluish- white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; atasln (black 
brown); shaftdhi (peach coloured); gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow; 
kdghazi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgji (grey like a crow) ; ngri 
(a colour between white and brown) ; muharraqi (a dirty black) ; khizrt 
(a colour between greenish and ( 'udi) ; din (water coloured) ; 2 surmag 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour between surma, i 
and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghdza (stuinptail) ; yakrang (of one colour) ; 
halqum-safid (white throat) ; parsafid (white wing) ; kalla (big head) ; 
ghazghazh (wild chick) ; mdgh 3 (name of an aquatic bird) ; bdban (?) ; ‘ 
dlpar (red wing ?) ; kalta par (short wing) ; mdhdum 4 (moontail) ; 


fl Kifihmifih, Sultana raisins. — P.J [ 2 A hi, blue.—P.l 

L 1 il layh, a cormorant ? — 1\] [ 4 Mahdum, with white on the tail. — P.] 
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|P awqddr (ring-bearer) ; marwarid-sar (pearl head) ; masWala-dum (torch- 
^ tail) ; etc. 

jf ' Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as bughur (?), qarapilk (with black eyelids) ; abyari ; pabngmgdn ; 
/ rekhta filk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkljs and bdzis, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah 1 pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Jjuqqan , 2 which struts about proudly, .wagging its head, neck, and 
tail . 4. The Lotan . 3 They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half -killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The Kherm. The cock 
show r s a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
' and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishdwari pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shlrdzi , 
shustan, kdshdrit, jogiya, raza-dahan , magasl , and qumn} Wild pigeons are 
called gola. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

P Can this be iytfcokla, a species of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 
vide Jerdon No. 77^-P.j 
v [ 2 Laqd , laqa, etc., the fantail pigeon. — P.] 

‘ [ 3 Lotan, the ground-tumbler. — P.] 

f [ 4 Qumri, a white dove. — P.J 
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Four sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five sers are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, dal 1 -i nukhud (gram), mung dal 1 (millet), hirar , lahdara , juwdr (vide 
p. G6). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as QuftAU of Bukhara, Mast! of Samarqand, Mullazada, Pur-i Mulla 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, ^Abd u T-Latlf of Bukhara, IlajT Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shahisabz, 
Sikandar Cliela, Maltu, Maqsud of Samarqand, Khwaja Phul, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw tlieir pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 11. to 48 R. per 
mensem. 


The game of Chan par. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
arc greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in PI. XVII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 


of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four {^eggs, 

of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of Qxror 
^ - v 1 ~ x „ lt jiuaiub empty. Kacti piaver 

eighth spaces o£ the right row^ ^ ^ the outcr r0W) always keeping 
moves his pieces, accord ■ parallelogram, from 

to the right, till he arrives atthe outer lett^ ^ ^ ^ row . when 

which he started , an ro an( j f rom here, he, must 

arrived at the latter place, will carry them to K 

throw for each of his pieces ras Ua, or arrived. 

"" p Pulse of mung.— P.] ^ *• 
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|phe beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
Upkeeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out* 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
’ spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
$ allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so* 
^ A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six,, 
x a five, and a one, is called Ham (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
s : provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
^ fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
x three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
: he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
: ; player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
; particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
v square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
* . out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
X last row, and ... 1 His Majesty thinks it proper to dp so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
'" preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qaijim , or standing* 
^Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
•v opponent are puJchta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
% to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
. ' for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
; the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
j tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
x of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
. a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
t: over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

, Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many a& x f wo hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, wi r h ,J .*; Bume cases lasted three months* 

If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; but His Majesty haa 
higher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

f / . The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

1 The MSS. have az khanayi hashtum paydn shavad, hanydm-i Mum shudan amada 
Igardad, which words are not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row ; vide PL XVII, Fig. 18. The number of ^ 
pieces is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides - 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The' 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His ’ 
Majesty plays this game in several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very o^ n 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to Y day the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third . 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to .the right, others to 
the left, or all in the &ame direction. Sixth way, a player is out car d 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced!*? 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of pjaving, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two piece^ 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieceJ> 
v do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throw y 
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I but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis , and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
pukhta , he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards . 

r Jis is a wfAksown game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
, tute ldS * Ancient sages took the number tweWe aw ^AWasis, and made 
"the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. 1 st, Ashivapati , the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihll, with the 
umbrella (chatr), the standard (*a,lam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback , 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpaii, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orlsah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazlr, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapur. 
.The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazlr sits on a footstool [sandali), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. ith, Gadhpati. The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazlr sits on a sandali over a 
. fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 

the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazlr sits upon a 
sandali , as if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. tit.h, Dalpati, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
his throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazlr sits on 
a sandali and wears a jayba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 1th, Nawdpaii, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship ; the vazlr sits, as usual, on 
a sandali, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. 8 th, Tlpaii , 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows a woman as vazlr on a sandali, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9 th, Sura pat i, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called Indar, on a throne. The vazlr sits on a sandali, and the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 1 0 th, Asrpati, the 
lord of genii (deo). The card represents Sulayman, son of Dalud, on the 
throne. The vazlr sits on a sandali, and the other ten cards have genii. - 
11 th, Banpatl, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (sher) 
with some other animals. The vazlr is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
(palang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from* 
one to ten. Vlth, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazlr is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, ‘ 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called blskbar (powerful), and the ft 
six last, kambar (weak). ,J: 


His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards.n 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dishf 
tributing money. The vazlr sits on a sandali, and inspects the Treasury \ 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classed 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, thf(, 
piece-cutter (mutallas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the muhr cout bad 
the bitikehl (writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 31, No. 17), the bitlh wife), 


man pieces ( vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar (vide p. 24, NoMima; 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, w^r)| 
inspects far mans, g:ants, and the leaves of the dajtar ( vide p. 270) ; thH 
vazlr sits on a sandali with the dajtar before him ; the other cards shofy 

present century. p 0r t u 7 . f Muhammadan learning 

" nHtW l,kmh 0f th “ ‘own 
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Kwriter, the mujallid (bookbinder), the rangrez 1 (who stains the paper with 
r , different colours). The Pddishdh-i qimdsh also, or king of manufacturers, 

, is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a sandali, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Pddishdh-i Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
; remaining cards. Next, the Pddishdh-i zar i safid, or king of silver, 
1 who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
^ on a sandali, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
' cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
1 gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh-i Shamsher , or king of the sword, 
r who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandali, 

3 and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishdh-i Tdj, 2 or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandali upon which the vazir 
1 sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghuldmdn , or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
. cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 

( ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
hfour-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
uind to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A % in 30. 

THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE. 3 

^ first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
as bef' 8 ra i se d them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

who^This is the Hindustani corruption of the Persian rang-raz. [ Rang-riz is the common 
mu.-d in modem Persian. — P.] 

‘ , 9 Taj is often translated by a crown ; but tdj is a cap worn by oriental kings instead of 
the drown of occidental kings. Hence the word diadem does not express the meaning of 
j either. [It apparently is also used of a crown as well as the cap worn by dervishes— P.] 
8r ^From the fact that Abu ’1-Fa?l mentions in his list of Grandees Prince IQiusraw, 
a'de No. 4) who was bom in 995, but not Prince Parwiz, who was born in 997, we might 1 '■ 
i .i '-HU hards Have iun>» nolli uno w vw., 

fort ; and the caras uavc „w« a 

_L +,h« lord of treasures. The first card of this suit 
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qualities, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and 1 should act against my sense of truthfulness, 
were 1 but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore inertly record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 

I. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 

II. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 


jtwins, born 3rd Rabf I, 972. They only lived one month, j 


III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

3. Shahzada Sultan Danyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar had j five sons : — 

1. Hasan 

2. Husayn 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir]. 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — (a) Shahzada Khanum, born 
three months after Salim, in 977. (b) Shukr u ’n-Nisa^Bfg^j^ wLodii TfiSx 
was married to Mlrza Shahrukh (No. 7, bglo^^ 326) ; and (c) Aram’ 
Banu Begum ; both born after; ^^fn Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum Tdzvk, p. 386. ' 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned 1 : — 1 . Sultan Ruqayyah'* 
Begum (a daughter of Mlrza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada 1,^ 
1035 ( Tuzuh, p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan-i kaldn ), but had£ 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife),^ 
also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salim&v 
Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (?) Begum 2 (a daughter of Baba^ 


Commanders of Five Thousand, though they were appointed in 1001 and 1003 respectively Jr 
i.e., a short time before the A c In was completed. i 

. S 10 bi °g ra P hic a - 1 - "otfey . Uag.s ive “. •**“ * w * — “ 


'ter the names of the more illustrious 


discrepancies as to details. 


Akbar 
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and Mlrza Nur 11 ’d-Dln Muhammad. Humayun had destined her for 
Bayram Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zl Qa^da, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name Makhfi. (concealed), 
and must not be confounded' with Zeb u ’ n-N isd 1 (a daughter of Awrangzeb’s) 
who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihar! Mai 
and sister of Raja Bhagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at Sfibhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Abd u 1-WasI, married in 970 ( vide Bad. II, 61). 

5. Bib! Dawlat Shad, mother of (b) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ^Abd 11 ’Hah Khan Mughul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
natmakdni. Born at Fathpur Slkrl, on Wednesday, 17th Rabf T, 997, or 
18th Shahrlwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim 
because he was born in the house of Shaykh Salmi-i Chishtl. Akbar used 
to call him Shaykhu Baba (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 

! vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
f<ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in Barar 
, ,.,/Tn^W n. 15; Akbarnama II, p. 443; KhafI Khan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Pahdn /Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of a livid 2 com- 
plexion), thin, and tall (Tuzuk). ’ A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwlz, Jahangir’s son (Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Danyal was born at Ajmlr, on the 10th Jumada 1, ,, °nd died 

;of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. KhafI Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 

I iis death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
n remembrance of Shaykh Danyal, a follower of Mu^In-i Chishtl, to whose 
'Omb at Ajmlr Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Panyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khan 
*'No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mlrza ^Abd u r-Rahlm Khan Khanan (KhafI Khan, p. 213), and was 
|petrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ^idlishah of RiiWf.r* hut ^ 
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Banu Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughters, 1 
whose names are not mentioned. One of them, BulaqI Begum, was," 
married to-Mlrza Wall ( Tuz ., p. 272). Tahmuras and Hoshang were, 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Jananglr (vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society of Bengal , for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard- ' 
ing the fate of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Daily al is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahangir's ivives ( Tuzuk , p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Baja Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultan u 
’n-Nisa Begum [Khdfl Khan , Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince r 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a lit of madness apparently 
brought oil by the behaviour of Khusraw and her younger brother ■ 
Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Khali Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Ray ? 
Bay Singh, son of Bay Kalyan Mai of Blkanlr, married 19th Bajab 994, ^ 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahangir's* 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Baja], son of Baja Maldeo4 ( 
married in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosayinl. She is tliej 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 (Tuzuk, p. 268). 4. A daughter ofj 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mothe | 1 
of Prince Parwlz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Rajfj^ 
Keshu Das Rathor. She is the mother of Bahar Banu Begum (boriW 
23rd Shahrlwar 998). 6 and 7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahrya| 
8. A daughter of ^ All Bay, ruler of little Thibet (Bad., II, 376), married if 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja M5n Sing^ 
(Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihr u ’n-Nisa Khanum, the widow of Sher Afkai 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, an 
was later called Nur Jahan (Tuz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appef 
to have had children by Nur Jahan. 

Jahangir's children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwlz. 

^nlf^n l r lmrr rt m /Shflhiahnrd ^ SnltRn .T^hflndqr Snlfqn Sh ft hr^ 
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jlCoka. His sons— 1. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, Tuzuk , 
p. 73. 2. Dawar Bakhsh (also called Bulaqi), 1 whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand Banu Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

1 Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
^Khusraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor 
^by Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
^he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

3 * s Sultan Parwiz , born 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
"of Mirza Rustam-i Safawi (No. 9) and had a son who died when young 
] (Tuz., p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Lahor on the 30th Rabi** I, 
jylOOO a.h. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal lor 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar’s favourite. 

I Sultan Jahanddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahryar were 
j^born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (Tuz., 

. ^Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 

^ e to Mihr u ’n-Nisa, the daughter of Nur Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
'^aughter by her, Arzani Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). The Iqbdl-nama 
20 ^p. 306) calls her Xj !. From his want of abilities, he got the 
i n nickname Ndshudani (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 
s died before their father. 

i ram Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
(TiJImperor of Lahor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
o^cjdled either at the order of Dawar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro - 
ti^^edings As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 218. 
p ar 5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
pn of Abu Sa^id. 

4)f d 6 . Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

' nis ( Mirza Sulayman was born in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is 
fn federally called Wdti-yi Badakhshan. As grandson of Abu Sa^id Mirza, 
;*toml) is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa^id killed Sultan Muham- 
;«Danjad of Badakhshan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
^No. .the Great t aj}d, tnoknossession ^iBadakhshan. which after. 
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Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed the second prince/" 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Shah Beg Arghun, he sent Khan Mirza as governor 
to Badakhshan. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Khan Mirza. 1 c 
After the death of Khan Mirza, Badakhshan was governed for Babai»u 
by Prince Humayun, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulayman’s father-in-law) 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by Mirza Sulayman, who held Badakhshan^ 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his so 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun 'ahi 
952, and took again possession of Badakhshan. When Humayun had ^ 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza Sulayman who once ' 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return ! 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the - 
Mirza, who held Badakhshan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he £ 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was ' 
killed in battle. 2 1 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Hakim's (Akbar’s brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu ’l-Ma^ani Mirza S. went to Kabul, i 
and had Abu ’1-Ma^ali hanged ; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed ^ All, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. ■ 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirza r 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions n£ 
but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., 6 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He : 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 1 
but retreated on being promised tribute. i 

Mirza Sulayman’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribey 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he didi 
nothing without ler advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khanum, the l 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; , but, 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirza Ibrahim,; 
by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim; 
fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum^ 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. Ail 
soon as Shahrukh had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi noble&J 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace. Khurram Begum then 
died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
phe Nilab went to India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
Received orders to invade Badajdishan, but was suddenly ordered to go- 
Bengal, as Mun^im Khan had died and Mirza Sulayman did not 
Lsal e ^ or governorship of Bengal, whicli Akbar had given him. 

‘ M. Sulayman then went to IsmaHl II of Persia. When the death of 
( that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
^he went to Muzaffar Husayn Mirza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
• M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
c he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Tdqdn and 
^the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
^pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd u llah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Turan, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He 
. invaded and took the country in 992 ; Shahrukh fled to Hundustan, 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshan, and 
Q being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
^example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
im a Commander of six thousand. 

^ A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

1 7. Mirza Shahurkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

' Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr u ’ 
l >n’-Nisa Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
?himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar’s 
dreign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
ein his Mansab by Jahangir. 

ai He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kabuli Begim, was a daughter 
)f Mirza Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
E but was robbed by the Badawis ; and after handing over the body to- 
isiome “ scoundrels ” she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
a Shah ^ Abbas married her to Mirza Sultan ^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
ioblinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 


kofouktis Children. —1 .Hasan a£$ Husavn, twins. Hasan fled with 
’ _ /TTi.nfi Khan, p- 213), auu 
4H . ^ olBijlipa.-, tath. M 

1 )o a daughter of A -n bs( 4 threft $>ns :-rl- Tah*> 

marriage was consu^ate^^M-iW . - 
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a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza Sultan, } 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the ntimber of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Ghazipur, where he died . 6. Mirza Mughul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tuzuk (p. 05) says that after the 
death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, “ whom Akbar had not known.” “ Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husayn, son of Bahrain Mirza, son of Shah IsmaTl-i 
Safawi. 

In 905, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conrpiered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan Husayn Mirza, 1 his nephew. Sultan Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shall Isma^Il II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 
Rustam Mirza, Abu Sa^Id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma^il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah Khudabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their Vakil 
being Hamza Beg ^Abd 11 ’llah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mirza .to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and BaqI Sultan (a sister’s son of ‘’Abd 11 ’Jlali Khan£ 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Labor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though ^Abd 11 ’llah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the Chaghata*i 
kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 
' Muzaffar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Farrdshbegi 

sOl " 
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f by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India 
. , Akbar sent Shah Beg Khan Arghun, Governor of Bangash to take 
prompt possession of Qandahar, and though, hs in all his undertaking 
l “ W ^ 6red at the Iast moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
Sr H n r, d pru , dent behaviour of % Ilian in 100, (to go to 
oS e th T ( ^ ° f FarZand fson >’ was ™ d * a Commander 

— 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his erasnina 
collectors and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffarthen went to Makkah 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him 
Mu„#a, found uvcything Mi « md 

f°! ,t“ Mallah - I'totogrietad disappointment, 

and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahar Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum, 
ree sons of his remained in India, Bahrain Mirza, Haydar Mirza 

-£ r0 The°M- ty T Shahjahan ’ and died in 1041 )> and wa 

Mirza * ^ mentl ° nS two otber sons > AJ( l as Mirza and Tahmas 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa<Id, and Mirza Saniar 

‘ Nos. 271^nd 212) ^ C ° mmands ° f Three hundred and <%• ( Vide 

. MlrZa r Eusta "i\ He is the younger, but more' talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 

s!s S tan W ° ST u therS ’ ^ Wai ° n Malik Ma W ruler of 
m n m f U?affar ^ USayn ass,sted him at but having married 
Makk Mahmud’s daughter, he turned against Rustam. This g C aused a 

nipture between the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
eg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
mvasion o the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of F^rah, 
and bryely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an - 
er^RjCR^stam seized him and killed him, when Jalal u ’d-Diii e d 
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his brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town o$. ■ 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost thej| 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also v 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 1 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mlrza, and his four sons ‘ 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazdrl, and gave him Multan as jaglr, “ which is more 
than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him" 
Pathan as tuyul, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Raja- 
Basu. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 

In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysln as jaglr. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. After the- 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwlz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazarl, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ^Abd u ’Hah Khan, whom Shahjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ^Abd u ’llah 
to retire to Jhosl. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum , and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72" 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the taJchallus of Fidd*i. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of IUifat Khan. He 
was married to a daughter of ^Abd u r-Rahmi Khan Khanan. Murad’s 
i son, Mlrza Mukarram Khan, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

Hip f] brd son Mlrza Hasan-i Safawl, a Hazar o pansadl under Jahangir,, 
was Governor of Kuch ; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mlrza Safshikan , wa& 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safshikan’s 
son, Sayf u ’d-Dln-i Safaivl , accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb* 

10. Bayram Khim> the fifth in descent from Mir ^AH Shukr Beg 
Baharlti. 

Bahdrlii is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During 
,atJ he time of their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
and Mlrza Jahan Shah, rulers of ^Iraq-i ^Arab and Azarbayjan, ^ All Shukr 
■ jYBeg held Daynur, Hamadan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are stil l called 
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'^the territory of ^ All Shukr.” His son Pir ^All Beg stayed some time with 
\i Sultan Mahmud Mlrza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
( but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ^Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma^il-i Safawi, left 
j ^Iraq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
j Shah ( vide p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
<?Ali Beg, Babar's army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf ^ All 
Beg is Bayram’s father. 

Bayram Khan was born at Badakhshan. After the death of his father 
he went to Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humay fm’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). Sher Shall met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampur with 
Abu T-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujriit. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu T-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “ I am 
Bayram.” “ No,” said Abu T-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 


j Abu T-Qasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
1 Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arghuns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun’s return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
“ a faithful servant of both Subsequently rumours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Machhlwara, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
.appointed atatiq (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar Khan. On Akbar’s accession (2nd RabUII, 963) 
at Kalanur, he was appointed Wakil and Khan Khandn , and received 
the title of Khan Baba. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly afte;L 


the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Lahor, an irnperi^ ' 
^elephant ran against BavranTs tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah &han] , 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at Labor, went with his whole family to Bay ram, anC 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^an. 1 In 9G5, Bayramt 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. BadaonI (II, p. 36) attributes \> 
the fall of Bayram to the ill-treatment of Plr Muhammad (No. 20) and V 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s n, 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan, Shahfib 11 ’d-Dln Ahmad, etc., who *> 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jaglrs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasujp’ whilst Bayram Khan's friends lived in affluence. The; 
Tabaqat-i Akba , * says that no less than twenty-five of Bayram’s friends' • 
reached the dignity of Panjhazarfs— rather a proof of Bayram’s gift of 
selecting proper men. Bayram’s fall is known from the Histories. “Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa^Id-i Mughul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban." (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia , 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Pan jab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Plr Muhammad Khan, Bayram’s old protege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Raja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Blkanir to his friend Kalyan Mai 


1 So Bad. II, 19. The story m Elplnnstone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbarnanu says, Bayram was on board a ship on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar’s elephants ran into the water and nearly upset tho boat. Abu ’1-Fazl, 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 994. The author of the Sawatn/j-i Akbari has 
a fine critical note on Abu ’1-Fazl’s account. ] would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make the Sawdtnh-i Akba) l the basis of their labours. This work is a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compil'd by Amir llaydar of Belgram from 
the Akbarnama, theTabaqat, Bad.aoni, Firishta./ he Akbarmma by Shaykh lldhddd of 
Sarhind (poetically called FayzJ ; vide Journal ( .s. Soc. Bengal for 18(i8, p. 10) and 
Abu 7- Fad's Utters, of which the compiler had />» ur books. The sources in italics have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps tho only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which i have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from tho times of Akbar to the 
present century. Eor the literati of the town vide the Tazkira by Ghulam $AlXi*4i* 
nntiflpd iS tar hu) A 2 nd. 
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JtNo. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son ^Abd 11 ’r-Rahim (No. 29) to Sher 
lAIuhammad Diwana, his adopted son and jaglr holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dlpalpur, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Dlwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 

J had insulted his family, and had sent Muzaffar ‘•All (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Dlwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
k defeated 1 by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
‘the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when his head 
was brought to Bayram, 2 he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun^im Khan, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (ehandogh). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistan (No. 55) accompanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan Fuladi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 908, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
was stabbed by a Loham Afghan of the name of Mubarak, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhlwara. “ With an Allah u Akbar 
on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bayram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to the tomb of Shaykh Husam u ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash, had. 

Akbar took charge of ^Abd u ’r-Rahim, Bayram’s son ( vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayram’s widow. 

For Bayram , we often find the spelling Bayram. Firishta 

generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Shl^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions ( vide Badaoni III, p, 190). 
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11. Miin^im Khan, son of Bayram 1 Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his 
Mun^i m Khan was a grandee of Huinayun’s Court, as was also his brot^^ ^ 
Fazll Beg. When Humayun, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressoj^ 
by Mirza Shah Husayn of Thathah, one grandee after another wer OOI 
quietly away. M. and Fazll Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives p 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. M. did not, howevei (l 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on h^ 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governersh^ - 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointe^. 
ataliq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left} 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s, 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zl Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where' 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was them 
appointed Khan Khdndn and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun^im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

Mun^im Khan’s son, GhanI Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah J ujak Begum, ( 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazll Beg and his son^ 
<?Abd u T-Fath, who hated GhanI Khan, closed the doors of Kabul when. 
GhanI Khan was once temporarily absent at Fallz. GhanI Khan, not^ 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazll Beg as Vakil and ^Abd 11 ’l-Fath as Nd^ih ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wall and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ash ame d 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who^ 



. l) U t w In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
Mirza was appointed to his jaglrs in Jaunpur (Bad. II, 101), and then 
^Irgnekded peace with Sulayman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
gh§ad the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M/s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
|$ e j$ihar, and took Hajlpur and Patna from Da^ud, Sulay man’s son. M. was 
hen appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow Da ‘did into 
j^ e Bengal. M. moved to Tan da (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
arm an g cs ) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
the * 1 ^ l£ll an Karlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
ar advice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Da%l, who after his 
‘ defeat at ijusr submitted at Katak. In 8a far 983, M. returned, and 
though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march ‘ 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun^iin Khan in 981. Its 
tankh is tL*. M/s son Ghanl Khan went to ^Adilshfih of 

Bljapur, where he died. 

12. TardI Beg Khan, of Turkistan. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of C’hampanlr (Fawangarh). On Mirza ^Askari’s defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor’s flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless 1 companions. When passing 
through the territory of Baja Mfildeo, he even refused Humayun a horse, 
£and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
ixwealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsed advised II. to 
’ imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ‘•Askarl. But Mirza Askar! put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Humay fin’s Return from ‘•Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mirza Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewiit as 



jagir. In 963, when Humayun died (7th IlabT^ I), T. read the,\ 
in Akbar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu ’!<, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Pan jab. Akbar made T. * > 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Di$ 
drove away Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from Narnau 
Hemii’s approach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evac^ 

Dihlf, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Bayram Khan, who did not li 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining 
Akbar “ a sort of permission ” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (e 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bayram’s hasty act was one of the *' 
causes of the distrust with which the Chaghata*! nobles looked upon 5 
TardI Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zaman-i Shaybanl. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shaybanl had been made an An 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned fro 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ‘’All Qull Kin 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himsel 
in the conquest of Qandahar, On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humay fin’s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

‘’All Qull Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du/ib and Sambhal, wher 
he defeated the Afghans. At the time of Akbar’s accession, ^ AH Qull 
Khan fought with Shad! Khan, an Afghan noble ; but when he heard that 
Heniu had gone to Dildl, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before ^AJI Qull arrived at Dihll, TardI Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, aud A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. . 
‘hUl Qull was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panlpat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayram were near, they ' 
took no part in this battle. ^ All Qull received the title of Khan Zaman . 
Next to Bayram, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleaned 
the whole north of India $p to Lakhnau of the Afghans, and acquired a: 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qd q im maqan , 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third yean 
of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in- 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayun. 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away soir 1 
of Khan Zaman’s trnjuVs , which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Plr Muhammad, Khan Zaman's enemy, ha 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of l gU 
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and had him appointed commander against the Afghans who 

led the Jaunpur District. Plr Muhammad had also Burj ^Ali 

from the walls of Flruzabad, whom Khan Zaman had sent to 

settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought it was high time to 

In the 12+way Shaham Beg, went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Afghans. 

! was a p| the fall of Bayram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 

eluded ]* with a l ar g e arm y and 500 elephants, Khan Zaman, however, 

d the Fted them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 

In 982, lumerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

har and 1 Qa^da of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 

en app a t Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 

knaa p mitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 

^nrresfdoned and sent again to J aunpur. Soon after, he defeated the Afghans, 

^ ]£io had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

j v ' ce In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 

j ea zbaks, and attacked the Tuyiildars of the province. As soon as an 

mperial army marched against him, he went to Ghazlpur, and Akbar 

^n arrival at Jaunpur sent MuiUim Khan against him. Being a friend 

. of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
riei , J 

^nperial troops under Mu^izz 11 1-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai, having been 

_ ^efeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 

ar though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 

^Having at last sworn to be faithful, Khan Zaman was left in possession of 

. his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 

Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 

1X1 rebelled again, read the Khutba at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim’ s 

^ name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 

t‘ no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, Pith Ramazan 974, and Agra on 

^the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 

teaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 

a frotti there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 

w 'ne frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and Allahabad). 

ir Vkbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 

j Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 

knd marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 

4 00 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 

a,i ®m Khan Zaman’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 

+ 5ain on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, 1st Zl 


'l 1 Mubfiriz Khan sAd'i.— B.j 
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Hijja, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khan Zaman’s head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut off his head ; for Akbar had promised a muhr for every MughuTs 
head. But another soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar ^ arsa-yi Sakrdwal (in Bada,oni, Mvngarwdl), 
“ which place has since been called FatJipur .” The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Karah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society , September, 1 868). Zamdniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch ShFah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. ^Abd u Tlah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the defeat of Hemfi, he received 
the title of Shuja^at Khan, got Kalpi as tuyfd, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pfr 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, ^Abd 11 ’Jlah was made 
a PanjJmzdm, and was sent to Mfilwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mandii like a king ”. 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. * Abd u Tlah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishapur 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with his 
young son to Changlz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ^Ayn 11 T-Mulk was dispatched to Changlz with the request to 
deliver up ^Abd 11 Tlah, or to dismiss him. Changlz Khan did the latter. 
9 Abd 11 Tlah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab u 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams u ’d-DIn Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams 11 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams u ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947). Humayun, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “ on an elephant ”, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams 11 ? d-Dm. Humayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (angn) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji J% Anaga. Shams 11 
’d-Dln remained with the young prince whilst Humayun was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Alga (foster 
father) Khan. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Bag ram Khan, p. 331. He held K hush fib in the 
Panjab as jaglr, and received, after Bayram's fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram Khan near Jiilindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A^zam Khan. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Muiddm Khan or by “ usurpation ”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun^im Khan and Sliahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atga Khan, 1 12th 
Ramazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan's brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga Kit aid 2 
“ the foster father battalion.” 

16. Khan-i Kalan Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Karnran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas ( Atga Khagl) had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mlrza Muhammad 
Hakim against Mlrza Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 


1 He stabbed at the Atga , and ordered ono of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 
name of Khusham Beg, to kill him. Badd,om (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p. 502, 1. 1) say 
th$it Adham himself killed Atga. 

[ a KKiyl troop, tribe, etc.— F.j 
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his brother Qutb 11 ’d-Din (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latte^ 
AtdUq of the Prince. But Khan-i Kalan did not get on well with M. M.<) ? 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given his sister Fakhr 11 ’n-Nisa f 
Begum (a daughter of Humayun by Jujak Begum, and widow of Mir u 
Shah ^Abd u ’l-Ma^ali) to Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandl in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, Khan-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Lahor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atga Khayl was removed from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kalan received Sambhal as jaglr, 
whilst Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat ( Hud. II, 1 65). 
On the march, near Sarolil (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Rajput, 
apparently without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patan (Nahrwala). He died at Pat an in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the takhillu? of “ Ghaznawl ”, in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada,onI (III, 287) praises him lor his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Kazil Khan (No. 156), was a Ilazdn , and was killed 
when Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrukh Khan (No. 232) was a PanmdT. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

. 17. Mirza Sharaf' 1 ’d-DIn Husayn, son of Khwaja Mu^In. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja Mu^In, was the 
son of Khawand Mahmud, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwaja), eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir 11 d-Din 
^Ubayd 11 ’Jlah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf 11 ’d-Din Husayn is generally 
called Ahrdn. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmud, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

Ilis father, Khwaja Mu^In, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called “ Rudkhana-yi Nasheb ”, and served under 
^Abd 11 ’llah Khan, ruler of Kashghar. He was married to Kljak Begum, 
daughter of Mir ^Ala^ u ’1-Mulk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of Fakhr 
Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza. Hence the blood of 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sharaf 11 ’d-Din Husayn.” As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Malium, Akbar s nuise, and Adliam Khan, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdri. In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister BakhshI Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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jf Mairtha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devldas, the latter of 
Pwhom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

c In 970, Mirza Sharaf’s father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year, Mlrza Sharaf, from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son’s 
behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirza s. When 
Gujrat was conquered, he fled to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglana, was captured by the Zamlndar of the place, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan. 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should be find 
that the Mlrza showed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir Ma^sum-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tanda and over- 
powered him. Mirza Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 
Ma 1 * sum's enemy. Each was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. 
Ma^sum at last bribed a boy of the name of Mahmud, whom Mirza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza Sharaf’s death took 
place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart’s History of 
Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, eldest son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar’s foster brother (koka or kukaltash). When twelve years 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khan. When his father had been killed by Adham Khan 
(No. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ^Azlz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 
Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khan, 1 son of Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ; lie is evidently a royal bastard. 


1 Generally called in European histories Adam Khan ; but his name is j*ol, not 
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' His mother Mahum was one of Akbar’s nurses [anga), x and attend, 
on Akbar “ from the cradle till after his accession She appears to hae 
• had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, ad 
MunAim Khan (No. 11), who after Bayram’s fall had been appoints 
Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable pai 
in bringing about Bayram’s fall; Bad. H, p. 3(j. 

Adham Khan was a PanjhazdrT, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Mankot. 1 2 Bayram Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth, 3 
South-East of Agra, as jagir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadau- 
riyas. After Bayram’s fall, he was sent, in 908, together with Plr 
Muhammad Khan to Mill wall, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sarangpur, 
and took possession of Bahadur’s treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Mahum s 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Plr Muhammad 
governor of Miilwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga Khan, whom both he and Mun^im 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Bama/an 900, when Mun^im 
Khan, Atga Khan, and several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Khan with some followers, suddenly 


1 This is the pronunciation given in the Calcutta Chaghatai Dictionary. Misled by 
the punted editions of Bada,onI, Kirishta, Kliafi Khan, etc., [ put on p. 223 ot my text 
edition of the Mahum At<jah, as if it was the name of a man. Vide Kliafi Khan I, 
p. 132, 1. 0 from below. 

2 The MaSasir gives a short history of this foit, partly taken from tho Akbarnama. 

3 Hatkanth was held by Rajputs of the Bhadauriya elan. Vide Beames’s edition of 
Elliot’s Glossary, If, p. 8(>, and 1, 27, where the word j is doubtful, though it is 
eortainly not Lahore ; for tho old spelling “ Luhawar ” for “ Labor ” had ceased when the 
author of the Makhznn -? Afghani wrote. Besides, a place in Gwfdiar is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river. For J5 \ t l the two editions of Bada,oni have ; Dorn has 
Behair ; Briggs has Yehar ; tho Lucknow edition of Fmslita has _Af. There is a town 
and Pargana of the name of J3 \$ in Sirkar Rantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot may be found 
among the events of the third year. _ 

Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Athgah, near 8a kit , in the ] 

Of Qanawj. 
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.,.fered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
gger, and told one of his companions {vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
.^nt with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
kbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
ut from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway (aywdn) near the harem. 
“ Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? ” (bachcha-yi 
Idda), cried Akbar. “ Stop a moment, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning ” to the ground. 
“ Why are you standing here gaping ?” said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farliat Khan ; “ bind this man.” This was done, and at 
Akbar’s orders Adham Khan was twice thrown down from the dais 
(suffa) of the Aywdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to DihlT. 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from JDililT to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” “ Your Majesty has done well,” replied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in DihlT in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham’s brother, vide No. GO. 

20. PIr Muhammad Khan of Shlrwan. 1 

Nothing is known of his father. Fir Muhammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayriim in Qandahar. Through Bayram’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar's accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and received subsequently the 
title of Nasir 11 ’l-Mulk. His pride offended the Chaghata*! nobles, and, 
at last, Bay ram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bayriim subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykb Gada*i (vide p. 282) to the Fort of Biyitna, and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur ; but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayram’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 

1 .In my text edition, p. 223, No. 20, dele Shlrwan is also tho birth-place of 

The spelling Sharwdn given in the Mu^jam does not appear to be usual. 
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Bayram’s disgrace, and 'returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Khan. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bljiigarh from Ftimad Khan, Baz Bahadur’s general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by Mlran Muhammad Shall, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Narbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Khan-i A^zam Mirza ^Azlz Koka, son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was Jl Ji Anaga (vide p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him ; he used 
to say, “ Between me and ^Azlz is a river of milk which 1 cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atcja Khjtyl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
he retained Dlpfilpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 1 6th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shay kb Farid -i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patau, or Patan-i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ^Azlz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Surat. Muhammad Husayn Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
joined by Slier Khan Ffiladl, thereupon beseiged Patau ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza ^Aziz and Qulb u 'd-DTn. 9 Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 98 L, returned to Path pur 
Slkrl, Ikhtiyar 11 ’l-Mulk, a Gujrat! noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ^Azlz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Ilusayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakliin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. ^ Aziz held himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
w r ho surprised the rebels 1 near Patan. During the fight Muhanqn 0 ^ 
Husayn Mirza and Ikhtiyar 11 T-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ^Azlz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhriyar 11 J-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Dfujh (A c In 7), which proved 
\ source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ^ Aziz especially 


1 Akbar loft Agra on the 4th Kabft 1, ami attacked thcMirzason the ninth day after 

his departure. The distance between Agra and Patan being 400 kos, Akbar’s forced march 
has often been admired. Briggs, 11, p. 241. [Thisdiflcis from the Akbar-nama. — B.] 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year,.M. ^Aziz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar (vide Muzaffar Khan, No. 37). ^Aziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A^zam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur 
Sikri. During ^Aziz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipiir, opposite Patna ; and ^Aziz, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyiildars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Gar hi, the “ key ” of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnfin Khan Qaqshal, ^Aziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Mansion to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to operate against Qutlu, a Lohani Afghan, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Orisa and a portion of 
Bengal. ‘•Aziz, however, took this ill, and handing over the command 
to Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabad, and was transferred to Garha and 
Raisin. (993). 

In the 31st year (994), M. ^Aziz was appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab 11 ’d-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, ^Aziz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was 
(Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murad married a daughter of M. ‘'Aziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ‘’Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan Khanan. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him i n the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Junagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa^da 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat Khan ibn-i Amin Khan-i Ghori, 
joined the Mughuls. ^Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ^Aziz. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirza than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ^Azlz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court, 1 marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangl ” and embarked for Hijaz 
at BalawaJ, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, ^Abd u Hah, ^Abd 11 T-Latlf, Murta?a, ^Abd 11 ’1- 
Gliafur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shams! and 
M. Shadman). 

M. ^Azlz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
“ fleeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now became a member of the “Divine Faith ” [vide p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jaglr. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw married one of ^Aziz’s daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ^Azlz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw successor ; but the attempt failed, as Sliaykh Farld-i Bukhari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khusraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
^Azlz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Baja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw ’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. Not long after, Khwaja Abu ’l-IIasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by ‘’Aziz to Baja 
^ All Khan of Khandes, in which ‘hAzI z had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ‘’Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


1 M. 9 Aziz ridiculed Akbar’s tendencies to Hinduism and the orders of the “ Divine 

Faith ”. He used to call Fayzl and Abu l’-Fazl, Sicilian and <M/f. His disparaging 
' remarks led to his disgrace on the accession of Jahangir, atf related below. 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M. ‘’Aziz was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Qull Kh an, being his ?n7V>. In the 5th year, when matters 
did not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmlr, and appointed, at the 
request of ^Aziz, Shahjahan to the command of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ^Azlz on 
account of his partiality for Khusraw, and Mahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ^ Aziz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
^Azlz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort cf Gwaliyar (Tazuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
q to Prince Da war Bakbsh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M. ^Azlz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

‘’Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his “ pithy ” sayings. “ A man should marry 
four wives a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a Khurasan! 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ibqalnama, p. 230. 

Kohi means “ foster brother ”, and is the same as the Turkish 
Kukalddsh or Kdkaltdsh. 

Mlrza ^Aziz's sons. 1 . Menu Sham si (No. 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Qull Khan. 

2. Mlrza Shadman (No. 233). He received the title of Shad Khan. 
Tuzuk , p. 99. 

3. Mlrza Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mlrza * Ahd n ’ Halt (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardar Khan. He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliyar. 

5. Mlrza Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

. All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. ‘’Aziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. ‘•Aziz, Mali Banu, was married to ‘’Abd 11 ’r-Rahlm 
Khan Khanan. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadur Khan-i Shaybani, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is Muhammad Sa*!d. Humayun on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar. He then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayun to send him assistance. A party of Qizilbashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of Mfilwa. After Bayram’s 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (vide p. 310), he was made 
Vakil, and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (vide p. 336). After his capture, Slnihbaz Khan i-Kambu 
(No. 80) killed him at Akbar ’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Raja Bihar! Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mai There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shaykhawat, to the former of which 
Bihar! Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Siiba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihar! Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight 1 of Humayun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haj! Khan, a servant of Slier Khan, had attacked Narnaul, the jaglr of 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja’s. 
Through -his intercession both came to an amicable settlement; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Heinii (963), brought Bihar! Mal’o 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild (mast) 2 elephant. 


1 The “ flight ” of Humayun from India was a delicate subject for Mughul historians. 
Abu ’1-Fazl generally uses euphemisms, as an ivaqi^a-yi naguzir , “that unavoidable 
event,” or rihlat (departure) ; or dmadan-i tiher Khan , the coming of Sher Khan ( not Slier 
.Shah), etc. 

[ 2 Mast, in rut ; furious. — P.J 


22 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people made way ; 
only Biharl Mai’s Haj put attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th } r ear of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Mu^In-i ChishtI at Ajmlr, and at Kalall, Chaghta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf u ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17), Governor of Malwa, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Kaja. Sharaf 11 ’d-Dln had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Kaja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of KupsI (No. 118), 
Biharl Mai’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father KupsL 
At Sanganlr, at last, Biharl Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar ’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Kaja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kuwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Biharl Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Biharl Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.d. 967 by Dhola Kay, son of 
Sora, of whom Biharl Mai was the 18th descendant. 1 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Biharl Mah 
1. Puran Mai ; 2. Rupsi (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran [vide No. 174) ; 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Biharl Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Biharl Mai were in Akbar’s service— 1. Bhagwan Das- 
(No. 27) ; '2. Jagannath (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. Khan Jahan Husayn dull Khan, 2 son of Wall Beg Zu ’1-Qadr. 

He is the son of Bayram Khan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zu ’1-Qadr 
was much attached to Bayram, and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of ,lj (Jalindhar, vide p. 332, 1. 5), but died immediately 
afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bayram’s rebellion, and ordered his head to 


1 The present Maharaja of Jaipur is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
of India, No, LXV, 1868. Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the- 
modern Jaipur. 

2 Husayn Quli Beg. Ma^aw. 
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be cut off, which was sent all over Hindustan. When it was brought to 
Itawa, Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (tawachis) that 
carried it. Khan Jahan had brought Bayraga’s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of Asaf Khan ^Abd 11 ‘1-Majid, Commander of 
Dihli. When Bayram had been pardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a Khan and received orders 
to follow up Sharaf 11 ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). Ajmir and Nagor were 
\ iven him as tuyul. He took the Fort of Jodhpur from Chandar Sen, 
son of Bay Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhur. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Bada,oni says (II, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Blr Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi 1 Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim l.Iusayn 
Mirza and Mas^ud Mirza had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khutba in Akbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Ismael Qull Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan-i Rizawi 
(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 kos from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
Husayn Mirza escaped to Multan, but Mas^ud Husayn and several other 
fy[irzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 

[i General Cunningham tells mo that the correct name is Bidhi (Sansk. Vriddhi), not 
Budi, vide Index. — B. ] 
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general received the title of Khan Jahan, “ a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan Khanan.” About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakhshan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Shahrukh (No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mun^im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjab, before he had 
moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Baja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghta*! nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi 
and Tanda ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da*ud Khan had fortified himself. The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
‘’Abd 11 llah Naqshbandl, who had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jaglrdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i KararanI, Da* ud’s uncle, 1 which led to a general 
battle (15th Rabi^ II, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Paliar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da* ud was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da* fid himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to Court, 
and moved to Satgaw (Hugll) where Da*ud’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da* ud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mittl, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BuhjhdkJxhdna , 2 to the Mughul empire. Da*ud’s mother came to Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malku Sa,i, 3 Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Khan Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da*ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhatl, 4 where the Afghans had 


1 The Ed. Bibl. Indica of Badd,oni (II, 238) has by mistake * uncle ’. Bada,oni says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (KhnlgSw). 

2 This nickname of Satgaw is evidently old. Even the word bulcjhak (rebellion), 
which may bo found on almost every pago of the Tdrilch-i Flruz Shahi, is scarcely ever 
met* with in historical works from the 10th century. It is now quite obsolete. 

[ 3 Bal GosaJ.-B.] 

4 For Bhati, vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and the rich Zamlndar Hsa 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da ft ud’s mother at 
Go, as ; and returned to Sihhatpiir, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwal, 980). 

Abu T-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan’s son, Riza Qull (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim Qull, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, vide No. 46. 

25. Sa^Id EJian, son of Ya^qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabuq. 

He is also called Sa^Id Khan-i ChaghtaH. His family had long been 
serving under the Tlmurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayun’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yusuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other son also, Ya^qub, Sard’s father, distinguished 
himself under Humayun. According to the Tabaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Qull Beg, governor of Bengal under Humayun. 

Sa^Id rose to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, ataliq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Subahdar of the 
Panjab, in supercession to Shah Qull Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa*ud again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan l)as (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuyul. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajlpur 
(Patna) as successor to Mlrza ^ Aziz Koka (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when 
Vazlr Khan (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^Id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazdn . In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mlrza GhazI rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mlrza Jan! 
Beg (No. 47), Sa^Id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Panjab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 1 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. ( Tuzuk , p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried “ in the garden 
of Sarhind 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa^id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
l^OO. 1 One of these Khwajasaras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s 
service ; he built Hilalabad, six kos N.W. from Agra, near Bankatta, 2 
regarding which the Mofcmr tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, was his Vakil, and another, Dtibar Khan, the Fawjdar 
of his jaglr. For Sa'Id’s brother, vide No. 70, 

26. Shihab Khan, a Sayyid of Nishapur. 

His full name is Shihab u ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 341), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander 
of Dihll. When Akbar, at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihll to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Bayram Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bayram’s friends ; 
and the Chagdita*! nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayram’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in Malwah against ^ Abd 11 ’llah- 
Khan. 

In the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Malwah ; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazlr Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by Dtimad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Muzaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. When 
Mlrza Khan Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij 


1 If not acquired in Bengal, this predilection could not have been better satisfied 
elsewhere. The eunuchs of Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide below, Third Book, $uba of Bengal, and Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri , pp. 72, 328. 

2 Sikandra (or Bihishtabad), where Akbar’s tomb is, lies halfway between Agra 
and Rankatta. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahroch (992), and received that district as tuyul. In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Malwa, in succession to M. ^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tabaqat) in 999. His wife, Baba Agha, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shihab was Governor of Dihll, he repaired the canal 
which Flriiz Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it Nahr-i Shihab. This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahj ahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called ;J< j 
Fayz Nahr , (20th year of Shahj ahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it was again obstructed, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. (A*dr u ’s-sanddid.) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Baja Bihar! Mai. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagwdnt , and Bhagwan. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Ibrahim Husayn Mlrza near Sarnal ( Briggs , Sartal), he saved 
Akbar’s life. He also distinguished himself against the Bana of Idar, 
whose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwahas had their tuyfils transferred to the Panjab, Baja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the Yusufzajs. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khayrabad, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jagirs of the Baja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Baja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Lahor, a short time after 
Baja Today Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Today 
Mai’s funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Amir u d-^Umara. 

The Jami ^Masjid of Lahor was built by him. 

Begarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Q,utb u ’d-Dln Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Khayl (vide p. 338), his tuyul was in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, etc., at Lahor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznln, his birth-place. On the transfer of the 
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“ Atga Khayl ” from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagtrthe Sirkar of Bahroch (Broach), 
“ which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (Pith Rajab, 987), he was appointed atdfiq to Prince 
Salim, received a ddgu, 1 and the title of Beglar Bcgi. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch “ as far as Nazrbar ”. In the 28th year 
(991). Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzalfar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time lm capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindar, Muzaffar went to Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 hors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzalfar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Nawrang Khan, served under Mirza Khan Klianan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, 
governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a Ilajisadi (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A^zam Khan Koka (No. 21). He also had a tuyul in 
Gujrat. 

29. Khan Khanan Mirza ^Abd u ’r-Rahim, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat. 2 In 961, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamlndars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Khan, he asked Bayram Khan to marry 
the younger one. 

M. ^Abd u ’r-Rahim was born at Lahor, 14th Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp was plundered 


1 A kind of warm mantle — a great distinction under the Timuridcs. 

2 Ho>was the nephew of Hasan Khan of Mewat {Bad. I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A c in, <IAbu’l-Fa$l says that the Khanzadas of Mewat were chiefly converted 
Januha Rajputs. 
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by some Afghans ; but Muhammad Amin Dlwana and Baba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. ^Abd u ’r-Rahim was taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirzd Khan , and married him 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of M. ^Azlz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ^Abd 11 ’r-Rahlm accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. ^A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazlr Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir $ Arz , and three years later, atdliq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan MuzafTar of Gujrat. MuzafTar, during the first 
Gujratl war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar's officers. He was 
committed to the charge of Mun^im Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansur the Dlwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathls of Junagarli, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when Htimad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab 11 d-Dln (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined MuzafTar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaflar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands (vide Qutb 11 ’d-Dln, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mlrza 
^Abd 11 ’r-Rahlm had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Klian and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. ‘•A.’s Mir Shamsher , 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the Khan Khananship. 
M. ^A. then attacked MuzafTar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. ^A. defeated MuzafTar a second time near Nadot. 
MuzafTar concealed himself in Raiplpla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. <*A. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Klian Khanan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mlrza Khan Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. ^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Chaghta,! Memoirs (Wdqfidt-i Babari). 1 

1 Vide p. 105, last line. 
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Towards the end of the same year, he was appointed Vakil and 
received Jaunpur as tuyul ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwan, 1 he took the Fort of LakhI, “ which was considered the key of the 
country, just as GadhI is in Bengal and Barahmula in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mlrza Jan! Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. ^ A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jam Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mlrza Irich, M. ^A.’s eldest son, was to marry 
Jan! Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jam Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. ^A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jam Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. ^ A. to Court. 2 Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahruch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. ^A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhllsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. ^A. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. ^A. wrote him that 
Baja ^All Khan, 3 of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would come with him. When M. ^A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
Mu^tamid 11 ’d-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M. ^A., Baja ^All Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005, from 
Shahpur, M. ^A. met Suhayl near the town of AshtI, 12 kos from Pathrl. 
The fight was unusually severe. Baja ^All Khan with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. ^A.’s 
troopers went to the river [near Siipa, Firishta] to get water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


1 Also called Siwastan, on the right bank of the Indus. LakhI (Lukkee) lies a little 
south of Sahwan. 

1 2 -The conquest of Sindh forms the subject of a Masnawi by Mulla ShikebI, whom 

Abu’l-Fazl mentions below among the poets of Akbar’s age. 

3 Khjifi Khan calls him Raji <IA1I Khan. 
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M. ^A.’s avantguard, said to him, “It is dying a useless death to fall fighting 
with but 600 troopers against such odds.” “ Do you forget Dihli ? 
asked M. ‘LI. “ If we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan, “ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlls ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Barha 1 and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. ^A.’s resolution to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as 
Hindustanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask the Khan Khanan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. ‘LL “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.” “ Under the corpses,” 
said M. ^A. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. ^ A. was soon after recalled 
(1006). 

In the same year Mah Banu, M. ^A.’s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. L4. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days. 2 M. ^A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Landes , 3 and married to Jana Begum, M. ‘LY.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah ^All, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. ^A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufficient number of troops. 
Shahzada ParWlz, under the ^a%-ship of Asaf Khan, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. ^A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpur to Balagbat ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M. ^A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


1 The Sayyids of Barha considered it their privilege to fight in the Harawal or van. 
Vide No. 75. 

2 Abu’l-Fazl and the Lucknow edition of Firishta call the eunuch who murdered 
Ohand Blbi ^li or <^. Briggs has Hamid Khan. For Nihang Khan, which Briggs 
gives, all copies of the Akbarnama and the Ma^asir have Abhang Khan. The Lucknow 
Ed. of Firishta has Ahang Khan. The differences, moreover, between Abu ’l-Fazl and 
Firishta in details are very remarkable. 

3 A combination of the words Danyal and Khandes. 
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Khan Jahan Lodi as his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently 
M. ^A.’s enemy, to bring the unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. ^A. received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuyul , with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts (vide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. ^A. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram, 
to whom he had given the title of Shah. 1 Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Mandii in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Khurram selected Burhanpur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M. ^ A.’s son. ^ Adil Shall 
and Qutb u 4-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon ^Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed 
M. ^A. Subahdar of Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandii, 
where new honours awaited him. 2 

In the 15th year, Malik ^ Ambar “ broke ” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mughuls. Darab Khan, M. ^A.’s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shall ^ Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and ^ Abd 11 ’r-Rahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Nur Jahan’s influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of Khan Khdndn. Shahjahan rebelled, 
returned with M. ^A. to Mandii, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. ^ A. had secretly 


1 “ Since the time of Timur no Prince had received this title.” Mcfasir. Shah Khurram 

received subsequently the title of Shahjahan, which ho retained as kin#, in conjunction, 
with the titles of Sahib Qiran-i Sani and AS Id IJa^rat The last title had 

also been used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of Asia Khdqdn. 

2 He received the title of Shahjahan and was made a Sihazari, or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20,000 ( az asl wa i%afa, i.e., his 
former contingent plus an increase in troops). He was also allowed a Sandali ( vide p. 31S), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jharoka (the window in the State hall, familiar to all that have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewels, 
and gold on Shahjahan’s head, distributing the whole (as nisar) among the Amirs. 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parok. Parwlz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Karbadda to capture Shahjahan. Bavram Beg. an officer of Shah- 
jahan’s, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. ^ A.’s 
advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M. ^A. 
swear upon the QurSin not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwlz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. ^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwlz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingana to Orisa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
tdie TaptJ. M. ^A. wrote to Raja Bhlm, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. ^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Blum replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. ^A.’s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. ^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. ^A. to 
court, where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Labor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to DihlL Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir’s person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Nur Jalnin now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. ^A. fell ill at Labor, and on his arrival at Dihll, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahsaldr ku (where is the Khan Commander?) are 
the tdrlkh_ of his death. 

M. ^A.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bijapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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\ Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ^Abd ’1-Fazl, on one occasion, gave his 
fatwa that M. ^A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ^Ambar; and Muhammad Ma^sum, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik ^Ambar’s correspondence 
in the possession of ^Abd 11 ’r-Eahim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. ^A. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but ^Abd u ’r-Eahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ^A.’s motto was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Ma^cmr-i Rahimi 1 is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Maecenas of 
Akbar’s age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ^All Sher 
(vide p. 107, note 6). M. ^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a ShUah, M. ^ A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a ShUah, but practised taqiyya . 2 

M. A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Falilm. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Eajput. He grew 
up with M. ^A.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Firuz Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. *?A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Humayun’s tomb. ( Amr u ’ s-sanddid .) 

M. ^A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mina Irich (or Irij), Shahnawdz Khan Bahadur (No. 255). When 
young he used to be called Khan Khdndn-i jawdn. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight 3 with Malik ^Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title of Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking. (Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 

1 Called Ma*a*ir-i Rahimi in allusion to his name M. < lAbd u *’r-Rahim. Vide Elliot’s 
Index (1st edition), p 377. 

2 Wherever Shrtahs are in tho minority, they practise, if necessary, taqiyya (*js f 
fear, caution), i.e., they do as if they were Sunnis. A Shi9ha may even vilify his own 
sect, if his personal safety requires it. 

[ a Near Nander.— B.] 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padiskahnama. 1. Mirza Khan. 
He was Fawjdar of Kangrah, and retired “ foolishly ” from public life 
in Rabi^ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 (Padiskahnama II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 It., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally Shahnawaz Khan-i 
Jahdngm, to distinguish him from Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mirza Darab Dardb-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gaclh! (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamlndars of the place. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwlz and Maha-bat Khan, and as Jahangir had “ no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. ^A. as a present of a “ melon ”. A short time 
before ^Abd 1 * ’llah Khan had killed Darab’s son and a son of Shahnawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mirza Rahman Dad. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the most liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapur, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuzuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat Hsa of Sindh to M. ^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirza Amr u 'llah . He grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Raja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 
European historians say that he was the adopted son of Raja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindus make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also known under the title of Mirza Raja , and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihar! Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Rana Kika, and gained, in 985, 1 the great battle near Goganda. 2 

P Corrected in No. 109. — B.] 

2 The best account of this battle is to be found in Bada,onI, who was an eye-witness. 
Bad. II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Haja Ramsah of Gwaliyar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana 
himself in the melee was wounded by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
sons (M. Afrasyab and M. Kayqubad) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanls who, like other Afghan tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the YiisufzaMs, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu ‘1-Fat h. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tuyuls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kuwar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as P until Mai and Raja Sangram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewarts History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121). 1 In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the. cession of Purl. In the 37th year, when the 
Afghans under Khwaja Sulayman and Kliwaja ^ Usman attacked Purl, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihll empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhatl 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place which Slier Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Sallmnagar, the Fort of Sherpur 
Murcha (Mymensing). The whole of 'Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, M. S. 
married the sister of Lachml Nara^in, Raja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


1 The name of “ Sayyid ” Khan ou-) which occurs several times in Stewart, 
lx., should be corrected to Sa^id Khan ( W U- *>-*-.), the same grandee whose biography 
was given above (p. 331). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbarnama, which contains many now facts and details not given 
in Stewart. 
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declared himself a vassal of the Moghul empire. In the same year, M. S. 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghfit, when the Afghans attacked him. 
They were soon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s 
sons, 1 into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, j\I. S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Ilijaz Khan into Kuch Bihar for the protection of Lachnu 
Narfi c in. In tlie 44th year M. S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, the rich Hsa of Ghoraghat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (No. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmlr. J ° gat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded bv Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afghans under ^ Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the doth year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Rahtas, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpur ^Atal, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharlffibad, which extended from Bardwan to Path 
Singh, S. of Murshibfibad. After this victory, which obliged ‘•Usman 
to retreat to Orisa, M. S. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. Shahrukh (vide p. 326) and 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
serve with M. ^Abd 11 ’r-Ralum (No. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, Bha,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 


1 He died in 1005. 


23 
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31. Muhammad ftull Khan Barlas, a descendant of the Barmaqs (?)J 

He served under Humayun, and held Multan nsjaglr. In the beginning 

of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shams 11 Vl-Dln Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kabul to India. His luyul was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quit Khan as jagir. 

He subsequently served under Mun^im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da* ud had withdrawn to Siitgfiw (Hugll) Mun^im 
Khan dispatched M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained 
with Raja Todar Mai in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw Da* fid withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
SarmadI, a friend of Da*ud's, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Satgaw. Mun^im Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mai to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q. Khan died at Mednlpiir 
(Midnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mlrzd Farulun Barlas (No. 227). He served under M. 
^Abd u ’r-Rahim (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jam Beg 
fNo. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Tv r o Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against liana 
Arnr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ^All Barlas was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson Khan, sister's son of Shah Muhammad Sayf 11 '1-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Sayf 11 T-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjistan (a part of Khurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.h. 940). 

1 So in the MSS. ; but the name liar mar/ is very doubtful. Beirut a “ Barlas ”, lie 
belonged to that ChaghtaJ tribe which traced its descent to j y or jyl — the MSS. 

have various forms tor this name — who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. If ^ jy be the 
correct form, the substitution of c **y, a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 
would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the M a* fair have Hamntaq 0 -z> r >. 
In the beginning of the Akbarnama, Abu ’1-Kazl says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was 
the first that held the title of barlas, which means the same as tU- shujaS, brave. Another 
Barlas had been mentioned above on p. 210. An Amir Clink u Barlas served with distinction 
under Timur. 



Tarson Ivli an was in the service of Kavriim Khan (No. 10), and joined 
Akbar when Kayram fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, together with 
I raj i Muhammad Slstanl (No. 55), to see Kayram on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Khakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patau in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in llaj pill ana, vide No. H. In the 
25rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdl (vide p. 198) was appointed Q,aziy u T-Quzat and Sadr 
of the Sirkar. When the Jaunpur llebel I ion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Kihar against Kahadur Khan and ‘’Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma^ sum Khan FarankhudI (No. U)7). In the 27th 
year he served under M. ‘’Aziz Koka in Kdiar. When tin; Qaqshals 
(No. 50) left Ma^sum Khan and joined the bn])erialists, M. ^Azlz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghoraghat, where most of the Qaqshfds had jaglrs. T. Kh. 
stayed at Taj pur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma^sfun Khan 
came with a large army from Khali ( jiU), 1 and ])lundcred Western 
Kengal, approaching even the environs of Tamla ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Taj pur. The siege 
w'as raised by a corps sent by Shalibaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shfihbiiz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Kengal. Ma^sum fled again to KhatT, and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. planned an expedition against Msli, who had afforded Ma^sum 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpiir, which stands on the 
frontier of KhatT, took Sunnargaw, plundered KaktarapTir ('(), where 
<; I sa used to live, and nearly caught Ma** sum. At this j uncture , c< I sa returned 
from an expedition to Kucli Kihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Kliowal (N. of Dacca). The lm])erialists had entrenched themselves 


1 Abu ’1-Fazl gives this spelling in the Akbar nama, and says it means lowland (from 
the Hindustani Ji\# down the riccr), and extends nearly 400 ko. s‘ from east to west, and 
300 Icon from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It would thus nu hide the Sundarban and 
the tracts along tho Megna. (Jrant, in the Vth Kepoit, ]). 200, note, defines Khali as 
eompnsmg the Sunderban and all the ncighbounng low lands, even H ij IT, overflow ed 

by tho tide. _ 

visa’s father, aeeording to Abu ’1-Fazl, was a Rajput of the Rais elan, if 1 read correctly 
my MSS. He came in contact with Salim Khan and Taj Khan of Bengal, was killed ; and 
hi's two sons, and Ismfdlil, were sold as slaves. They were subsequently traced by 
Qutbii M- Din Khan, visa’s uncle, to Turan, and brought hack. <Hsli soon became the 
chief of Bliuti, and had twelve great zamindars dependent on him. Hence he is generally 
called bv Abu ’1-Fazl Marzbdn-i BhVi , ruler of Jjhati. He gave the Impenalists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded with <Usa, the Vakil of Qutlii Khan of Oiisa, 
who ceded Purl to Man Singh. 
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near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. Kh. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma^sum Khan and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma^ sum (992). For a relat ion of his, vide No. 400. 

33. Qiya Khan Gung. 

Qiijd is a Turkish word and means zeb, ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, means “ dumb He served under Ilumayun, and held 
Kol Jala! I. On the approach of Ilomii, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in 
DihlT, and retreated with him. After Hem us defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Anrra, and was raised to the dignitv of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in Gwiiliur having been given to him as tut/fd, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaliyar, which was held 
by Bhil Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Owalivar had 
been the capital of the empire. Bill! Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished 1 to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsah, whose ancestors had held Gwaliar, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege Bhil 
Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayrftm, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun^im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Khan seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (989). 2 

1 So the Ma^dAr. The Sam/uh says that Raja Ramsfih with a large force of Rajputs, 
had come to besiege Gwaliyar. Firishta instead of Bhil Khan (Akbarnama, Sawamli, 
Bada,oni) hasSuhavl Khan (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiya Khan, ride Briggs, IT, p. 104. 
The change from JLf to is not remarkable ; but the alteration of Li to JL»\ is more 
violent, as we have an additional ahf and 1dm. 

How untrustworthy our printed editions are may be seen from Khafi Khan’s List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar (Ed. Hihl. Indira J, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. 

l\ 237, last line, for Amin Khan Kahn, read Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

T\ 238, 1. 1, for ShujdS Khan, read NhnjdSat Khan (No. 14). 

?. 238, 1. 2, for Rasul Khan, read T arson Khan (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan’s list is most incomplete, and does not coincide, although he 
says so, with the number of Papjhaziirls given in the Tabaqdt. 

2 Several copies of the Tabaqdt which I have consulted, say that Qiya Khan died 
in 984 (?). 
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Tardi Khan (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Danval to the Dakhin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 

34. Zayn Khan, 1 son of Khwaja Maqsud of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqsud ‘■All, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. 
The name of his mother was Plcha Jan Anaga ; she was one of Akbar's 
nurses. On Humayun’s flight to Persia, Maqsud was always near the 
howdali of Akbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. Ilis brother was Khwaja Hasan (Zayn Khan’s uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz, 

In 993, Mlrzil Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zfibulistan. Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Yiisufza,Is. This tribe, says ^Abu ’1-Fazl, had formerly been in Qarabiigh 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghfmfit, 
and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor, 2 and were notorious robbers. In Rajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of Sultan!, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The YfiufzaUs deprived them 
treacherously of their district ; a few of the Sultanldes, however, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
IlakTm, the chiefs of the Yusul’zfPis submitted, and one of them, Kalu, 
wont with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. Ho fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams” *d-l)in Khafi (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, lie fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into the District of Bajor 2 (north of Pasha war), 
and punished the YusufzfUls. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


1 As lie was Akbar’s foster-brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khan 


Koka. 

[ 2 Or B.jur ( 9 ). — 1\] 
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for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Blr Bar and I.Takim 
Abu ’l-Fath with some troops. Zayn Khan asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Hakim Abu T-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the Yusuf zaHs together and then go back. 
Z. Kh. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (over $\J)- Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
vallev. On passing the Gircwa 1 Balandri ( 0 -, Z. Kh. who 

commanded the rear (chandawal), was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janisli Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the mel'e. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afghans. Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe ; but next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 o llicers fell (vide p. 214). 

In the 31st year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pashawar, who under their chief Jalal 11 ’d-Dln 
Rawsham had committed numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh. 
was made governor of Zabulistan vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the YusufzaHs. After eight months' fighting they 
submitted, but Z. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora 2 (^S^v, where their district commences. During the 
festival of the ^ Id-i Qurhani (Baqr Hd, in Zi Hijjah), he surprised the 
Afghans and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 

1 (timva means a hill. 

2 Or Panjkora. 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers 1 
(Vide No. 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zamlndars 
in the Himalayas. Most of them, as Baja Bud! (Bad hi) Chand of Nagarkol 
(vide p. 319), Bay Pertab of Mankot, Baja Parisram of Mount Jamu, 
Baja Basil of Man, Bay Bald had r of Lakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an $ alam and a naqqdra (vide p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindiikush, when new opportunities olfered for 
punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.'s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased (vide p. 288, 1. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal Khan BawshanI the disturbances in Zabulistan came to an 
end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Lahor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpur, called him to Agra. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa^Id Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his, Shukr 11 TJllah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Mcfia4r mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Shahjahan (vide Padishahn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Bama:an, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odgir 
in the Dakliin, where the author of the Ma^chir later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khan’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35. MIrza Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad-i Bazawl. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


1 Such forts were called Thana *. , now the common word for a police station. 

“ Thana means a corps of cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an 
enclosure. Their duty is to guard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the Thrina, 
and to dispatch provisions (rnsad) to the next Thana." Pddishnhiima , 1, p. 107. 

How old the use of the word Thana is, may be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on Tribeni and Satgaw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah, 
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When Shfihbaz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qasim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a patta 
originally is equal to 1 Blgha, 1 Biswa (Ildhl) of Akbar. Two and a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Biglia. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some kharwdrs 
of shall. A khemedr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Ralfft crop, they take 2 (arks from each 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the kfuirwdr being reckoned at 10 dams. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

In the 30th year, one of M. Y. Kh/s Mutasaddls (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pdnzdah) 
higher, ami the kharmlr should be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent QazI Nur u ‘Jlah and QazI ^ All to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan's people assumed a threatening attitude, Nfir 11 'llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shay kb Umar! (No. 107) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.'s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. Kh. s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that QazI 
^ All and Hasan Beg returned to Hindustan ; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed QazI ^All. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the khutba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh . 
under the charge of Abu ’l-Fazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hlrapur, where some 
of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the country was made khalim , and Shams' 1 ’d-Din 
Khafl (No. 159) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim’s request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogha of the Topkhiina, 
and received Jaunpur as tut/ ill, vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his jdtfir was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Ilarat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. Kh. was appointed atdliq to Prince Murad, whom he joined in 
Balapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh . 
distinguished himself, together with Abu ’1-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danya], in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kli. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar's Court at Burhanpur, in the 40th year, M. Y. Kh. 
went again to Prince Danyfil, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abu ’1-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Bala ghat. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at JaJnapiir, 1 in Jumada II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultan pur, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohllas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mlrzdi Lashkarl Sofshikan Khan (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Blr (Bast of Ahmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khan, and a tui/Cil in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he was ])romoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Siibadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his otlice. In the 21st year, when 
Mafia bat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dilill to intercept Mahabat’s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shall Jahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khan, and was 


1 My copy of the Tabuqat , as also another MS. which I have seen, contains the 
following entry — “ At the time he was appointed to operate against liaju, he ihe<t at Janna - 
tdhad m the DaL ltin , which is generally called Jalndpilr.'' It is dillicult to say how these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the T a hagai, which was finished in a.h. 1001, 
or nine years before M. Y. Khan's death. 



again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from public life, got a pension of Bs. 12,000 fer annum , and lived 
at Lahor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mansabdars of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

2. Mlrzd *lvaz ( He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 

history of the world, entitled Chaman. 

3. Mlrzd Ajlfilun. “ He lived with his brother.” He was subsequently 
made Mutawall! of Sikandra (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M. Y. Kb., Mir ^Abd u ’llali, was under Shahjahan a 
Commander of 1,500 and GOO horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, F. of Bir, mentioned al)ove. He died in the 8th year of 
Shahj alum. 


VI. Commanders of Four Thousand. 

30. Mahdl Qasim Khan. 

The Tabaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. Askar!, Babar's third son. whose foster brother he 
was. His brother was Ghazanfar Koka 1 Humayun, after the 

conquest of Gujrat, had appointed ^ Askar! to Ahmadabad. One night, 
when half drunk, M. ^ Askar! said, “ I am king and the shadow of God ” ; 
when Ghazanfar gently refilled, “ Thou art drunk, and hast lost thv 
senses," at which all who were present laughed. ‘•Askar! got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of ‘•Askar!. Bahadur thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince away (vide No. 12). 

Halid! Qasim Khan joined Humayun on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, ‘CA.bd 11 ’1-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpur). M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, 
sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpur to Agra, 
and was ordered to capture ^Abd 11 ’1-Majid. When M. Q. Kh. arrived 

1 Ghazanfar means a lion. Bada,oni (II. ]). 125, 1. 8) calls him Ghazanfar Beg. The 

Ed. Bibl. Indica Edition has, by mistake, Ghanazfar. 
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at Garha, ^Abd 11 'l-Majld fled to Khan Zaman ; but tlie wretched state 
of the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar's 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkali. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhiir (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tmjuL 

“ Nothing else is known of him ” (Mcfiasir). He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the Tabaqat was completed. Husayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Liihor, which was called Biigh-i Mahdl Qdsim Khan , 
vide BadaonT TI, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1809 
(Jahangir's Death). 

37. Muzaffar Khan-i TurbatL 

Turhat is the name of a tribe (ulus) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwaja Muzaffar $ All Khan -i Turbatl. He was Bayram's Dlwan. Pay ram 
delegated him from Dipalpiir t-i* Slier Muhammad Diwana (]). 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to kill Muzaffar, he pardoned him, and made him ^Amil (Collector) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made him Divan -i 
Buyiitat (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). Raja To Jar Mai was then 
under him. According to Pada,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier than Muzaffar, 
whose accession to office was honoured by the short tdriH zam 
(=971), or “ Tyrant ”. 

In the 1 lth year he abolished the Jamt-i Raqnu. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time 
of Payram ; but the rent roll show r ed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things ; “ for, on account of the number of men 
(kasrat-i mardwn , i.e. Jaglr-holders) and the unsettled state ( qalh-i 
wilayiU) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (ha-ndm 
afzilda) for the sake of mere show (hard-yi mazld-i ftlihdr)." ThisJun/^-f 
Ratpni was now r abolished (vide Third Book, A*ln-i Dahsula), and 
Muzaffar prepared a rent roll according to his experience and the returns 
of QanTnujos. The new rent roll was called Jctnfi-i JIasil-i Hell , or the roll 
of the present actual income (vide p. 352). As the Ddtjh law (pp. 205, 
260, and p. 252) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
classes. 1 

In the 1 2th year it was reported that MuzafTar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon MuzafTar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 315) had seized Akbar’s 
Court. MuzafTar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
in Mfdwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of J umlai u 
} l-Mulk . But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Baht as in South Bilulr, he ordered MuzafTar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay his respects 
(vide Briggs If, 249). Like his companion, Kliwaja Shams 11 ’d-Dln 
Khafi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took ITajlpur, of which the Afghans 
had again taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to GarhI. Soon after 
the taking of ITajlpur, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mansur (No. 122) 
and Raja Todar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan .fall an (No. 21) in 986, lie was made Governor 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
which they had spent without permission. When he insisted on his 


1 The J/'/S/'iV says, he allow e<l tlie /zVs/ class 18,000 dams, the second 32,000 d., and the 
third 24,000 d. pet an hum. These numbers appear to he very large, when compared with 
p. 211. But what was the value of a dam m those days ? fn the 40th year of Akbar’s 
reign, the following pay regulation was introduced : — 

.M ugh ul, Afghan, or Hindi 

Kill aypan . 1,000 d. per mensem. 

Pn-rtspas . 800 d. ,, 

Yak-n^pa* . 000 d. ,, 

1st Class Rajputs 800 d. „ 

2nd ditto ditto GOO d. „ 

(Akbarnama). But at that time 40 dams Avere equal to 1 Akbarshahi Rupee, which 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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demands, Ma t siim-i Kabuli and several other grandees that held jfiglrs 
in Bihar, rebelled. MuzalTar imitated Shah Mansur’s policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Baba Khan 
Qaqshfd and other J a gird firs of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sulHciont 
force to take the field against MuzalTar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orlsa, had not MuzalTar 
betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tanda, which, according 
to Badfi,onT, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property. At this juncture, Sharaf' 1 
'd-I)In Husayn (No. 17) escaped from Muza (Tar's custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M., and killed him (liabl^ I, 
988 j. 1 

The Jiuni^ Masjid in Agra was built by MuzafTar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nairn b Muzqffar Khan kh 
Masjid or Kali Masjid. The M a* d sir says it stood in the Kafra Mi if an 
Raqiq , but this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami^ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the M iAaV 1 his youngest daughter was married 

to Shfih Fatly 1 ’llah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
vSayf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so ; “ besides,” said he, “ it shall be this 
time a fine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar 's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and made him. though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the J 7th year, at the taking of Surat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadabad 
(p. 3 43), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Ilusayn Mlrza. 

1 According to Badii,onI (II, p. 282), Muzaffar capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
■captured and slain. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from the fact, that 
having heard that Savf Khan was heavily involved, he paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

Ili s two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and Aman u Hah (356) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mai, a Khatrl. 

He was born at Lahor. The Madsir 11 ’ l-Umard does not record his 
services before the 18th year of A k bar’s reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar's service at a very early period. In 971, lie was employed 
under Muzaffar (Bad. II, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khan Zaman (vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Cluj rat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
^alam and a nnqqdra ( A c In 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun^im 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da c ud Khati-i Kararanl, when Khan ^Alam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and MutPum Khan’s horse had run away, the Raja held his ground 
bravely, and “not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory”. 
“ What harm,” said Todar Mai, “if Khan ^ A lam is dead ; what fear, 
if the Khan K ha nan has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orlsa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jalian (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mai was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of DfPud. In the 
2 1st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Cluj rat, vice Vazlr 
Khan (No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vazlr Khan, Muzaffar Uusayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr ^ All Kolabl, rebelled. Vazlr Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but Todar Mai was ready to fight, and defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad. Vazlr Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
assistance. Muzaffar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mai was appointed Vazlr. When Akbar 
left Ajmlr for the Panjab, the house idols of the Raja were lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Muzaffar's death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mai. Sadlq Khan, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpur Slkrlto Bihar. 
Muliibb ^ All (No. 107), Governor of Rahtas and Muhammad Ma^ sum 
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Khan-i FarankhudI (No. 157) wore appointed JcumaJcis, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidently 
bent on rebellion. To.lar Mai managed to keep him quiet ; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma^ sum-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshuls, and Mlrza Sharaf 11 'd-Dln llusayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Munglr, 
and Todar Mai, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Munglr, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his officers, Humayun Farmill and Tarkhan Dlwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qaqshal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majnun Khan Qaqshal desired to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma^sum-i Kabuli went to South Bihar, and ^Arab 
Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahar Khan (perhaps No. 107) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma^sum-i Farankhudi to Patna, to 
assist Pahar Khan, Todar Mai, and Sadlq Khan followed Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli to Biliar. Ma^ sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadlq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to ret reat, finding a ready 
asylum with Hsii Khan, Zamlndar oi ( )i Isa. Todar Mai was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as (Jarhl, w as re-annexed to 
the Dihll empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar Mai was made Divan, or rather Vakil, 
During this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The third book ol the A ft In contains his new rent-roll, 
or Asl-i Janft-i Tumar, which superseded Muzallar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mai is the change 
in the language and the character used lor the revenue accounts. 1^ ormcrly 
they had been kept in Hindi by Hindu Mnharnra. Todar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus torced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers — a circumstance wdiich may wadi compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts o! India. The study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mat’s order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for the highest honours—' we saw' on p. 303 that Man Singh 1 w as the 
first Commander of Seven Thousand— explain two facts, first , that before 


L 1 Or Mahii Singh ?— P ] 
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the end of the 18th century the Hindus had almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, that a new dialect could arise 
in upper India, the Urdu, which without the Hindus as receiving medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to To lar Mai's order or to Akbar's policy, which once initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the ‘29th year, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a Khatrl, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut down. 

When Plr Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the YusufzfiMs, 
T. M. was ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 (vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, Totlar Mai's fame, as general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with Abu '1-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanan 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name Totlar Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d, 
and r, which explains the spelling “ Torel Mall ”, which we find in old 
histories. Under Shfihjahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Todar Mai 

The Tafrlh " ’l-^Imdrat 1 says Todar MaTs father died when T. M. was 
quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early 

1 This is the title of a Persian MS. preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was composed by Sil (’hand, of the (Government College of Agra, and treats 
of the antiquities of that town. The book gives many valuable and interesting particulars. 
In the preface an English gentleman is praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. The name clearly ends in <jton , and may be 
Babington or some other similar name. The stylo is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

^10. Muhammed Qasim Khan, of Nishapur. 

The MaSasir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name 
under the letter Q ; but Abu T-Fazl, Bada,onI, and the Tabaqdt give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bay ram Khan. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sur, and served as Ilardwa ! , 
or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the battle with Hemu. 
Immediately after, but still in the first year of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against Ilajl Khan, who had defeated liana Udai Sing of Maiwar, 
and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmlr. Ilajl Khan was an old 
servant of Slier Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Imperialists, however, Hfiji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmlr, which for a long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar 's empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bayram’s party, and joined the Chaghta fc i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams 11 ’d-Din Atga's corps in 
the fight in which Bayram was defeated (p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multan as jaglr. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in Malwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of ^Abd’ 1 Tlali Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabaqdt , M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazir Khan, brother of ‘’Abd 11 T-Majld-i Asaf Khan (1), of 
Ilarat (No. 49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below, No. 49) 
from Bahadur Khan (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when ^Azlz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
displeasure. V. Kh. was sent to Gujrat to govern in ^Aziz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahsdldr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about the 

24 
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same time, Mihr ^ AH Guliibl, a friend of M. Ibrahim Husavn, rebelled 
and set up as king Muza (Tar Husavn Ibrahim's young son, whom lie had 
brought from the Dakliin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar Maks bravery. When the Raja left, Mihr ^ All appeared 
again, and V. Kin, most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr All 
was killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husayn Mlrza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazlr in the place of Shah 
Mansur of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. ‘Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of MaVsiim Khan sickness obliged ‘Aziz to return to Bihar, he left 
V. Kh. in charge of the province, tilt a new Siibadar should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutlu Khan, 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (vide p. 356). Qutlu, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisa. V. Kh . 
returned to Tanda, and applied himself, with the assistance of ftadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Sliahbiiz Khan-i Katnbu (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each siiba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazlr Khan was appointed Siibadar of Bengal, 
with Muhibb ^ All Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was BakhshI of Bengal, allowed Mlrza Muhammad 
Salih, V. Kh. s son, to take command of his father's contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jaglrdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Khan. 

He is called Andajanl , from Andajan, a province of Faryhana, south 
of the Sayhun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Tlmurides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mlrza Bayqra’s 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning his appointment to Surat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abu ’1-Fazl 
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sivs that the Fort had been built in 917 (a.d. 1540-11), by Safar Agha, 
alias K hud a wand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud of (bijrat. 
Tiie larlkh of its construction is characteristic (metre tony Itamal). 

* cU ^ / -: -y 

“ May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the 
Firing!.” 1 

Qnlij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the lOtli Ramazan 1022 
(end of a.d. 1G13), 2 at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The M(fasir and Bada,onI (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to t he 
tribe of Jam Qarhdnl (() ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

have different readings, as Qarhdnl Farbdnl, Far if dm, etc. 

The Ma^d^ir copies from the Zakin rat' 1 Ikhiiwdmn the following story 
which is said to have taken place in a. it. 1000, when Jaunpur was Q.'s 
jaglr. “ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newlv discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made Ids appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatar 
(incarnation) had taken place ; whether he had got back ids Sita ; 
whether Krishna's avatar had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving aflirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Canges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


1 The numbers added give 947. The last yd, though somewhat irregular, cannot bo 
left out. 

2 So according to the Tuzuk-i JahdngTrl (cd. Sayvid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on p. 35, note, the >our 1035 as tin* year of his death. 
The Mir^diu ’l-SAlam and the AMftmr give as tdr/kh of lus death the Arabic words, 
Ahnaicl' 1 jasr un yuvl 11 al-habiba iht al-habib 1 ; “ Death is the bridge which joins the 
beioved to the Beloved ; ” but the letters added give 1023. not 1 022, as in the Tuzuh. 

For Unsay n in the last line of the note on p. 35, winch is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies havo Chin Quhj , which is to bo substituted for it. 

His takhallu < “ Ulfati ” has been mentioned above. The Tabaqnnt says that another 
poet of the same takhallu y was in the service of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34), and Bada,oni 
(in, 1 88, 189) mentions two other poets of the same takhallu s. 

Qulij , properly qulaj, means in Turkish a sword, and “ Quhj Khan ” is the same as 
Shams her Khan. The word is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes with long vowels and 
a linal ch. 
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eating lie differed from other men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.” 

Qulij Khan’s sons. 1 . Mirza Sayf u ’llah (No. 292). 2. Mirza Chin 
Qulij (No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Sadiq Khan, son of Baqir of Ilarfit. 

Other historians call him Sadiq Muhammad Khan. 1 His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, had been vazir to Qara Khan Turkman, ruler of 
Khurasan. Qara had rebelled against Shah Tadmasp, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Bavram’s service as Rihlbddr (spur-holder), 2 and got soon 
after a mansab. and was made, after Bavram's death, an Amir. Badd.oni 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayiin in Qandahar, and the 
Tabaqdt says that ho had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpur. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausii, a valuable elephant perished 
through S.'s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jaglr, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bliatli (Bhath Ghorfi, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over “ the heights and the low 
places ” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garlui , vice Rai Sarjan (No. 9G). In the 22nd year (985), S., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (\ ,*<), and cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Undchha 
lay, Madhukar s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded 
and fled with his son Ram Sfih. Another son of his, Horal Deo (M a* (fair, 
IIo ml Rao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. S. remained encamped 
in the Raja's territory. Driven to extremities, Madlmkar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 218), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bah Ira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 98G, 8adiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Soon after S.’s aqfa$ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of ^Azlz Koka 

1 Akbar disliked the namos Muhammad and Ahmad ; lienee wo find that Abu’ l-Fa/l 
leaves them out in this list. Similar omissions occurred above, as Muirfim Khan (No. 11), 
Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21), for Muhammad Mun^im and M. Muhammad <JAzIz ; or, Shihab 
Khan (No. 2(5), for Shihab"’d-Din Ahmad Khan. More examples will be found below. 

[ a Riknbdar "stirrup-holder, one that runs at the stirrup of a great man, retinue.” 
The pointed corner of the plate that forms the foot-rest of the Indian stirrup is used 
as a spur.— P.] 
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(No. 21), Sadiq and Muliibb ^ All Khan (No. 107), defeated Kliabita. 1 
one of Ma** sum’s officers, on the Gliandak near Hajlpur, and sent his head 
to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his respects at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirzii Koka, who had again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to YslzIt 
Khan (No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bard wan was treating with 
Qutlu. 2 Through S.’s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qutlu in the possession of Otisfi. S. then returned to his tuyul at Patna. 

When Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bliatl, the 
tuyuldars of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. S., however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once S.’s elephant ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated ; and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their differences. One was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but S., in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shiihbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, S. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the BawshfinTs in the District of Mount Terah (A-J), “ which 
lies west of Pasha war, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, S., in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which he did with much tact and firmness. After the return of Zayn 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, 8. was sent there, to subjugate the Yusafza, Is. 

In the 3Gth year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwa to GujiTit, and 
as Isma^Tl Qull Khan (No. 4(>) had not given satisfaction as Vakil , S. was 
appointed atiitiq to the Prince, 3 whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shiihbaz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar had been 
raised, S. distinguished himself in protecting the f rentiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sara war Khan, and made much 

1 Khabita was a Mughul, and had risen by bravery under Ma^sum-i Kfibull 

from a humble position to the post of a Commander, f ti lia>ld,oni (Bd. lbbl. Indira, 
p. 310), he is called Khabisa Bahadur (a^*) and KhaAa (a^s.) in my MS. ol Iho 'f'abaqut, 
where, moreover, the event, according to the erroneous chronology of that history, is 
put m the 28th year. 

2 Tho spelling Qutlu is perhaps preferable to Qatlu if this name is a shortened form of 
Qutlugh. 

3 From several passages in the Akbarnama it is clear that atdliq (pr. a tutor) means 
the same as Vakil or Vazir. The imperial princes kept up Courts of their own, and 
appointed their Vazir s, their Dicans, Ddkhshis, etc. The appointment of tho Vakil , 
however, appears to have rested with tho emperor. 



booty. Tie was then made governor of Shahpur, which town Prince 
Murad had founded six kos from Baliipiir. 

Sadiq died at Shfdipiir in the beginning of J 005. At Dholpur, which 
“lies 20 ko s' from Agra, near the left bank on the Chambal river,” S. 
liad erected splendid buildings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the cultn ation of the surrounding country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

/Its sons. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 28(5), a Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 17th year, he was made a Khan, and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 8. Yai Muhammad (No. 288). 

“ Neither of them was alive at the time of Shah jaliaii." Mtfidstt. 

41. Ray Raysingh, son of Pay Kalvan Mai (No. 08). 

Pay Singh belonged to the Hat hors of Ulkanlr, and is the fourth 
descendant from Pay Mfddeo. His father, Kalvan Mai, was a friend of 
Bayrain f p. 816), and ]>aid, in the loth year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor's service. 
He also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar's harem. Kalyan Alul 
was in the 10th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Pay Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihll territory ; but 
Ibrahim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nagor. which at that time was the tta/ftl of Klian-i Kahili (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 886). P. came to his relief, 
and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by P. In the following year a, Iso, P. distinguished himself in 
the engagement, with Muhammad Husavn Mirza (p. 818). 

In the 1 6th year, P. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Cliandr Sen, son of Piija Alai Deo ; lull as they were unable to 
take Siwana, Chandr Sen's stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at P.'s request, R., in the 2 1st year, was 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) took the command. Before 
the end of the same \ear, however, R. and Tar son .Muhammad Khan 
(No. 82) were sent against the refrae.tory zamindars of Jfilor and Sarohi ; 
but as they applied to Akbar for pardon, P. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Barha (No. 148) garrisoned Nadot to watch the Pfina of (Jdaipur, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan 
I)eoda, the zammdiir of Sarohi, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, P. marched against Sarolil and besieged it. During the siege, 
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R- called liis family to his camp ; but Saltan Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of K., and then AvithdrcAv to Abugaih. 1 R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abiigarh, Avhich Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 2Gtb year, when Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returned to Agra, R. and 
several others wore sent as tiu/Cdddrs to the Panjab. In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and Jsma5Tl Qull Khan (vide No. 4(5) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (191b Rajab, 
901), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim, in the 35th year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 30th year, 
in Sindh under M. ^Abd 11 ’r- Rahim (No. 20). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramcliand Baghcla of Bandhudied suddenly on his way to Bandhu, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Dakhin Avars. R., hoAvever, delayed 
in Bikanir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; but seeing that he would not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he A\as pardoned. 

In the 15th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abu '1-Fazl to Na.dk ; 
but as bis son Dalpat 2 (No. 252) had caused disturbances in BlkanTr 

1 “ Abugaih is a fort near Sarohi, and not far from the faultier between (lujnit and 

Ajinir.” Abu ’l-Fa/.l says in tho Akbarnama (ovents of the 2hst yeai) that the old 
name of Abugaih was Aibndd Achal, Aibuda being the name of a spirit, who, disguised 
as a female, shows wanderers the way, and a ('ha l meaning mountain. The fort on the top 
of this high mountain was difficult of access ; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there were several spungs and fields within it. My copies of the Sawdnih and the 
Akbarnama have Sultan Dr or a (* ^ U V-L ) for Saltan Deoda ) of tho MaSasir. 

2 Dor Dalpat , the Tuzuk-i Jahangir f (pp. 30, 1 00, and 120) has wrongly J)alip. 

Tho Tuzuk and the second volume of the Piuh sluihnama (Kdit. Bibl. lndiea, p. 035) 
have Suraj Singh, for Sur Smgli. But tho MaKasir and the first volume of the Padishah - 
ndma have Sur Smgli (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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(vide p. 386), R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Salim against 
the Rana of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Blkanlr. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with a ftila round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

His sons. 1 . Lal'pal (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Muza f Tar 
TIusayn Mlrza, in consequence of his differences with Khwajagl Fath u 
’llah had fled ; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to Blkanlr and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Ray, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Hisar. Hashim, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat’s son, MahesDas, and grandson, Ratan, wdcPadishahnama, 

pp. 635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Sinyh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo (vide Padishalmama II, 
p. 727). 
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VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 

45. Shah Qull Mahram-i Baharlu. 

He was in Bayram’s service, and distinguished himself in the \Var 
with Hemfi. It was Shah Quli that attacked Hemu’s elephant, tliough he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemu, whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar. 1 Soon after, before the end of the first year, Sh: Q. served 
with Muhammad Qasini Khan (No. 10) against I Taj I Khan in Nagor and 
AjmTr. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabfd Khan ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed, 2 Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayram traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

lake Baba Zambur. he remained faithful to Bayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayram’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Mian Jahan (No. 21) was sent from the Panjfib 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was p appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar's favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the llarem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
(majbub). From the circumstances, he was everywhere calk'd Mahrani 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets. 

In the 3 lt«h year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jlielum) near Basiilpiir, and encamped at Hailan. During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by a mast male elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajput s of Sh aykhawat, 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rowan ; and in the 

1 “ Before the end of 1 ho first year, Fir Muhammad was dispatilud auamst llaji 
Khan m Alwar, and as he withdrew, the imperialists look possession of the Sarkar of Alwar 
as far as Deoil Sajari Mr K ft chan), the birth-plaee of Hcmii, and peifoimed many brave 
deeds. They also eaughl Hemu’s father alive, and brought him to Fir Muhamn ad, 
who asked lum to ernbraee Islam. As he would not, he Avas killed by him. After gathering 
his spoils, Fir M. returned to Akbar.” Snv'dmh fxnn the. AUnnnfuna. 

2 For similar examples, cidc p. 335, whieh a!s ) happened m the third year, and No. 37, 
p. 374. 

3 Or Muhrim. 
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35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In the, 41st year, he was made a commander of Pour Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tabaqdl says that in J 001 he had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Narnaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. AVhen he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contingent two years' pay in 
advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state ( Tuzuh , p. 22). 

1G. Isma^Il dull Khan, brother of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar's service with his brother, 
under whom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
he came with the immense property he had left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Baluchis (vide No. 44). On his arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, GhazI Khan Wajhiya and Ibrfihim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yusufza ft is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
YiisufziPls came forward and submitted to 1. Q., whilst Zayn Kb an 
(No. 31), governor of Ziibulistan pressed hard upon Jalala Itawshani, 
who had left Tenth and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgrace 
of Ins former defeat. The arrival of Siidiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, annoyed I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
been left to him as Thanadar of the district. T. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jalala to escape. lie then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 3Gth year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwa, I. Q. was appointed 
his aldl/Jq or Vakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
§adiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39tli year, he was sent to KalpI, to look after his jfigir. Jn the 
42nd year (1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented tin’s and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Quli (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

VII . Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mirza Jan! Beg, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged to the Arghun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbarnama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

i 

Tull Khan. 

1 

Hulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atku Timur had been 
| [of Mangu killed in the war with Tuq tarnish Khan, and 
[Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 
Abagh (or, Aba glia) Khan, and made him a Tarkhan ( vide the note at 
j [d. 063. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d. 690. Mirza ^Abd" l ^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

| M. Jam Beg, had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abu Sii^Id, 

| [veiling, and received the government of Bukhara. He 

Atku Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

| live eldest sons, by Shay ban I Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad q Isa escaped. 

| The Arghun clan in Bukhara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Klmra- 
j [known, san, where they attached themselves to Mir 

^Abd u ’l-Khaliq Tarkhan Zii ’1-Nun Beg Arghun, who was the Amir 1 11 T- 
| Umara and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain My rza. 

Mirza ‘Abd u T-‘AlI He also was aldllq and father-in-law to Prince 
| [Tarkhan. Badl^ 11 'z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M. Muhammad H'sa jagir. When the prince’s career ended, his. 

| [Tarldian, d. 975. two sons, BadF" ’z-Zaman and Muzaffar Mirza, 
M. Muhammad Baqi proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 

| [Tarkhan, d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Payanda Muham- when Shayban Khan invaded the country. 

| mad Tarkhan. Zu ’1-Nun Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan. 

I 

Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja5 Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zu ’1-NurTs son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Nizam u 
’d-Dln (generally called in Histories Jam Nando), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu T-Fazl below in the Third Book, 
(Sfiba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930, 1 he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Lamjdhs. 

Shah Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Arghun, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah (vide Third Book, 
Suba of Multan). M. Shall Ilusayn Arghun was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad Hsa, 
third ancestor of M. Jam Beg, as their chief. M. Shall Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. Hsa. On Shah Husavn’s death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to Hsa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

‘•Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baqi, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. Baqi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
his son, M. Payanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

1 Shah Begwas a learned man, like his renowned opponent Babar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Najiya and commentaries 

to the J ItitfihS and the ‘JAqaHd-i Nasafi ..qUs c>r i). 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjab, M. Jam Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered 
to invade Qandahar, he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tuyul of the Khan Khanan, 
he did not move into Qandahar by way of OhaznTn and Bangash, but 
ehose a round-about way through his jaglr. In the meantime the conquest 
of Tliatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khanan set 
out at once for Sindh (vide p. 350, and Brigg's Finshla). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Labor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Suba of Multan as tuyul , Sindh itself being assigned to M. Slifihrukh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Arghiin clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to Sindh. Laharl Bandar, 
however, became khalisa, and the Sarkar of Siwistan which had formerly 
paid jnshkash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the d2nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views (vide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu T-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Aslr. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Aslr, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takh alius of Halirni. 1 

1 Here follows in the Ma^asiru ’ l-Umara , a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the A^In, concluding with the following remark 

“ At present (when the author of the Ma^dxir wrote), tho whole of Sindh is under 
Khuda Yar Khan Lati From a long time he had farmed { ijdra kard) the Suba of 

Thathah, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khuda Yar Khan administered 
them for Nadir Shah.” 



Mlr.d (ihdzl son of M. Jam Beg. At the death of his father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Couit, Akbar conferred Sindh 
on him. He, was opposed by .Muza Hsu Tarkhan, son of Mlr/fi dan Baba 
(brother of M. Muhammad Harp, grandfather of M. Janu Beg) . but 
Khusraw Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the Archil ns and Vakil to his 
father, (‘spoused his cause, and M. ^ Isa Tarkhan I le< 1 from Sindh. The army 
which M. (JhazI Belaud Khusraw Khan had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Kmpcror sent 
promptly Sa^id Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa^<l u '11A h 1 2 to Bhakkar, 
and M. (dhazi Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. UhazI Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar (Ttr.uk', pp. 22, 72, 10!)), which had been besieged 
by Husavn Khan Shamlfi, the Bersian Covernor of Harat*. He also 
received the title of Fanawl (son). Slnlh *• Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several khfilalx. 

lit' died suddenly at the age of twenty-live in 101 «S,- the word (ihdzl 
being the TdukxJi of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf" Mali, his 
Vakil and son of Khusraw Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated unkindly. M. Cha/a does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, lie was a poet. He wrote under the takhdlu't of 
Vu<{uu, which he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly 
everv instrument Poets like 'IVdibl ol Amu!, Mulla Murshid-i YazdjirdI, 
Mir N i^ mat 11 lift h Yacili, Mulla As.id Qi ssa-khwan, and espeeiallv F ugh furl 
of Cllan enjoyed his liberality. Tin* last left him, because his verses were 
too often used tor dalchl (rule p. I OS. note S). In his private life, M. 
Ulia/.I was dissolute. Not only was lie given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 


1 NaM 11 'Mali has horn omitted to hr mentioned on p. do 1 He recened the title of 
A’u A inu in 1020. i i<{t Tuznk pp .‘t 4. 1)0 

2 So tlir Tlio i'iciik ip 1 0*1), perhaps more < oi ret tl\ , places the death of 

M Chi/i in tin' 7th \e,n ol daham'ii ‘s i els'll 10‘2I 

\ttei M Chi/i Hof-* death Smdh «,h taken awa\ from the Tarkhans, and 
M. UiHtnm w a appointed (!o\rinor (■ f’r p. SI )). 

Klui'iau ChiiiiH toed to s,>t up some <1 \hd 11 1 QAli Taikhan w hose pedigree is not 
know n . hut .lahatuiit bestowed his Iuhiimhi Mil /a <;|<a taikhln son of VI .fin Ha ha 
(mu le ot M .lam Hen) He rose to the liisJuM honouis undi'r Shahjahan. and died more 
than . i hundied \e.us old, in loii'2 at SamMiar. He )iad fmtr sons I Mii/a <Mna\.it". 
who died in the 2ft Near of Shahjahan . 2 Mil /.l Muhammad Salih, who pla\ed 
‘Jomeput durum \w raim/eh’s wai with D.iia Slnkoh . Katie 1 II ill. 4 M <7 { 1 1 Mir/.l 

Ihhiu/ M Muhammad Salih '* son, is mentioned »s fommander of Ki\r Hundred under 
Sliahjuh in. 



women ot the town of Tluth.i .no >m<! to Ikim* hern no debauched. th.it, 
e\i*ry lud woman, even long alter his * It , it li. claimed i< lat lonship with 

th.' Mil /a. 


Xot<' on (hr ,io on in;/ of (hr htlr of “ f\nhhdn 

Vhu l-Ka/.l, in the Akbainumu (.Wth Neat) has a \aluah|e nut.' 
regarding the meaning and the hM«»i\ ut this ancient title The title 
was hereditan. and hut lairlv gi\en ('linme. 1\ lian tonfened it mi 
C^i^IiIkj ‘' lIl, l l»*ita for ha\mg gi\en him ronu I intoi mat i.ui i.gaidmg 
the enemy l he title III tills ease as m all otheis, implied that tll(‘ 
holder was excused eel t a III tell. 1 « 1 1 sel \ lees, elllr||\ attendance at Couit 
(dlJ/J i ho, ) 1 Chingiz Khan, moten\er, did nut take awa\ hum the two 
nobles tin 1 royal shaie ot the plundci [ ndei Tiiiifn a Taikhan had fiee 
access tu e\ ci \ place of the palace, and could not he stopped hv the 
maceheareis . nor was he oi lus childien liable to lie punidied fui anv 
(‘rime, piovidcd the mimbei ot Ills or then Climes did not exceed the 
number mnrr 

Some say, a Tarkhan had w/vn dist met ions and pn\ lieges I a lol>l , 

a t unolntooh , !>. a ye/yyd/u . I. lie can < older on two of his men a 
tjd'i/tun ( tnjji , or rhofi his (Jo, (p I Hi) was earned (yip / ii nr. 

honldmnd). Among the Mughuls no one hut tin* king was allowed to use 
a (jin ver h. I le could enclose (y //o/) a for e-,t as his pi i \ a t e hunt mg gioimd , 
and if anv one entered the enclosure, lie follelted his pel axial IlhertN. 
7 lit* was luok-d u pou as the lead of the clan to which lie belonged In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (homdno d,) 

When Tughbuj Timur conferred this title upon an Amir 1 he put all 
financial matters (ddd o s ,la,/) as far as a Ibizan (') in his charge , nor 
were lus descendants, to the ninth generation liable to be called to 
account . but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to account When a Tarkhan had to answer for blood shed 
by him (/dtddsh-t Unln), he was placed on a si|\ er w lute horse t wo years 
old. and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal 1 1 is state- 
ment was made hv a chief of the Marlas clan (r,dr p Til note), and the 

[‘ TnUif <lui\ I’ i 

- A n>> u .is |< i< ike* I ii|k>ii an ini|x<it «nt nn in h< r I < \ lie M nylml-i 'I I no 1 iiil?~ i » < u \ < .j 

jin lit- i»r tin |,o u nt <• p'i-MmI of |.i< - < <>f lie *.«rre .ir'nl* II. me ,ihn 

t he < li.ight ,*.^i 0/ f.i u ii f </ j,i « i r f to/ a .< mm < iiim in im m .. /,>. ' m u Ini Ii m n i || 
*»■ < UTs Ml t lie / V/./i ,h /) ~l in,, ,UI<1 t III (J I l,lm fn in I /nil t •(»< < l i 1 1 \ ill f . f I r» ll» < In j )| < '. 1 1 1 . 

of st i] ffs ,1 'i ho ft Of y u . j,':i - /,</ ,i jti f nt of % i ii pi. > . - of i lot 1 1 

3 I II/. :.L> 

4 The Mss . ,.11 hmi oi , u it h e\ < r\ \.ri»t\ of .|m< i it a ;tl jiomtH 
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sentence was communicator] to him by a chief of the Arkiwat 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 

Klii/.r Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a Tarkhan, added three new' 
privileges. 1. At tin* time of wedding feasts (till), when all grandees 
have to w r alk on foot, and only the yrwurnl (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below' his. 

Abu '1 Fuzl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes; but lie thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

4H. Iskandar Khan, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

Ho distinguished himself under Humayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made (Jovcrnor of Agra. 
On Hemu's approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both 
opposed Hemu, Iskandar commanding the left wing (jutamjhdr). His 
wing defeated the right wing (hurunijhar) and the van (hardtral) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided m favour of the Imperialists, when Hemu with his whole force 
broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to Might. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zanian (No. 13) against Hemu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of Khiin Alam 

As Khi/r Khwaja Khan, 1 the Oovernor of the Panjab, had retreated 


1 Klu/r luil deseended from the' kings of Mu\jhulistan ; hut aeeotding to tlu* Tabaqiit 
from the kimis of Kiidujhm. lie was a grandee of Humauin, left lum on his flight to 
IVrsia. and was with M. <J.\skaii m (’ landah.it when Hum.minon his return besieged that 
town, before t In' town surrendered, khi/r Klov.ija thtew himself down from the wall, 
managed to reaeli Humavnu’s tent, and implored forgo eness. He was restored to 
favour, was made .huh 1 * 'l l nm > it, and married (Julbadan Begum, H.'s s) h ter When 
Akbar murehed against Hemu. Klu/r Khan was made (Jovernor of the Punjab and ordered 
to operate against SiLindar Sfir. who during Hum.u>iin*s lifetime bail retreated to 
the Kawaliks. Leaving H.iji Khan Sistani in Labor. Klu/r Khan mo\ed against Sikandar, 
whom he met near a plaee railed in the MsX. Kh. seleeted two thousand horse- 

men to reconnoitre ; but Sikandar was on the alert, fell upon the detachment, and defeated 
the Imperialists. Kh. without further lighting retreated to Lfdior. Sikandar used the 
reunite, and collected a large army, till Akbar himself had to move against him. Finding 
Akbar'a army too strong, Sikandar shut lnmself up in Mankot. After a siege of six months, 
»Sikandar bribed Shams" VI- Din Atgah (Xo. 15) and Fir Muhammad (Xo. 20) who prevailed 



before Sikandar Khan Sur. and fortified himself in Lfihor, leaving the 
country to the Afghans, Akbar appointed lskandar to move to Sivfilkot 
and assist Khizr Kliwaia. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuf/ill. “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 71) to 
bring him to ( ourt but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (No. Id). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. *2*2), he occupied K hay ni hail (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu^izz u 'l-Mulk (No. f»l). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and tied 
to the north of Audh. 

When in tin* 1 2th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad 
Qiill Khan Barkis (No. 51), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Buhfular had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to CJorfikhpiir, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
(ourt, and accompanied, in 975. Ihlvazid, Sulayman's son, over Jharkand 
to Orisa. After Sulayman's rot urn from the conquest of Orisa, 1 Isk.'s 
presence m Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar. and the Afghans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill lskandar. He escaped m time, and applied 
to Mun^im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He rereived the Sarkar of LakOinau as / infill , and died 
there in the following year (980). 

•19. Asaf Khan ^Abd u ’l-Majid (of Hirat), a deseeiidant of Shaykh 
Abu Bakr-i Tavbadi. 

His brother Yazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 11). Shaykh 
Zayn" <l-l)in Abu Bakr-i Tavbadi 2 was a saint (*ahth kamal) at the time 
of Timur. When Timur, m 78*2, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Hhiyas" *d-I)in, lie sent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbar to pardon him Sikandar wot his son CAbd" 'r-Kahman with *oin<* 
elephants as fii^hkosh, ami was allowed l»\ Akhar to o<«up\ Bihar as hn/nl (i u!c 
p Mankot surrendered on the 27th Hama/an *.Mi4 Sikandar died two \eurs Inter. 

It is d i fli< ul t to sa\ w hv Ah'* 1- Fa/ 1 had not ent* n d Kbi/r Khan in the List of ( irandees 
His name is juven in the 7V»o//n/ Similarly Khu.ija Mu t //im and Mir Shall <TAIxi u 'I- 
Ma<Jali are left out For Kh s i on, > i<U No. 1~>'A 

1 On Sulayman's return from Orisa, he appointed Khan Jahan Loelhi. his Annr-ul- 
I’rnara. <jo\ernor of Orisa (Jutlfj Khan, who mibHequmtlv made* himself kin^ of Orisa, 
was then tlo\ernor of Puri (J,ii’j;a»at h) Bad. II, 171 

2 He died ah 71*1 . Ills bio^rapht is n in .f.lini's Xn/hal" 7 l ’ni Tav bad belongs 
to Jam l Khurasan. 
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Taybiid, a messenger to the Shaykh, to ask him why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shaykh, “ to do with Timur ? ” Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shaykh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
Ohiyas. “ I have indeed done so,” said the Shaykh, “ but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abu JBakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

Khwaja ^Abd 11 '1- Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar's accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Ktuperor moved to the Panjab, to crush Buyram's rebellion, ^Abd u 
TMajid received the title of Amf Khm, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Sul)se(juentlv Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Gom- 
mander of Three Thousand. When Fattii, a servant of ^Adli, made 
overt ures to surrender Fort Ohanadh (Ghunar), A., iri concert with Shavkh 
Muhammad Ghaws, took ])ossession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Miinikpur on tin* Ganges. About the same time, Gh.izi Khan 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar's services, 
fled to Bliatli Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Raja Ram Cliand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the (‘monies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against tin* Raja, defeated him, and executed 
GhazI Khan. ' Tin* Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Banditti, 1 
but obtained Abbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja's at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
lie had at his disposal (vide p. 251, 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah, 2 

1 Abu l-h'a/l in tin* events ot the 42nd \ear of the Akharnama, s.»\s that 9Ali ft| * d- 
Din-i- Klulji besieged Handhii in vain. 

2 (Jiufha (Curb, (furhah, (liirrah) lien close to Jabalpur in Central India Katangah 
is tlu' name of two ‘•null places, one due south of Juhalpfir below lat. 22, as on the map 
in Journal A S. H , Deer lS.'tT, pi. Ivn ; another apparently larger place of the Mine 
name lies N.W. of and nearer to. Jabalpur and Cadha, about lat 23 JO’, as on the map 
of Central India in Sn J Malcolm's Main a : but both are called on the maps Kntatnji 
In Muhammadan Hi. stones, the country is generally called lladhn-Katangah Abu * ] - Fa 7 1 
sa \ s, it had an extent of loO boa by SO and there were in ancient times SO, 000 flourishing 
cities. The inhabitants, she sa\ s. are all (londs, w ho are looked upon by Hindus as very low 

The Rajas of (Jadha-Katangah are generally called the (iadha-Mandla Rijns, Manilla 
lies S. K. of Jabalpur, on the right side of the Xarbaddah. 



or Condwanah. south of Bhath. which was thru jjoutiuhI by Durguwati, 1 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sail, at tin* conquest ot Chauragadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpur) are well-known The immense spoils which A carried 
off. led him temporal ily into lebellmn, and of the l .000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. Ihit when Khan /a man 
(No IJ), in tile 10th year, rebelled and besieged .Majnfiu CCujshal (No f>0) 
in Manikpfir, A came with 5,000 tioopeis t < » his iebef presented himself 
before A kb, u , who had marched aganM Khan Zaman. and handed o\cr 
tin* remainder oi the (Jadha spoils He theiebv irgamcd A Khar's 
contideiiee an<l was appointed to follow up the rebels \t this juncture 
the linpeiial Mutasaddis, whom A belore had handsomely bribed, 
repoited. Ilom ell\\. Ills folllier Unwillingness to hand o\e| the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. 1 1 vpoct it leal f i lends mentioned this to 
A ; and afraid of his personal saletv. he tied to Cadlia (Salai. 075) 

Akbar looked ujioii his llight as \erv suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi (,)asim Khan (No 5b) to Cadlia. A then leil Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ".and joined, together w ith his brother (No. 11), Khan 
Zaman at Jaunjmr. But he soon saw that Khan Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him A. therefore 
made use of the tirst opportunity to escape. Khali Zaman had sent, his 
brother Bahadur (No 152) against the Afghans, and \ was to accompany 
him. Nazir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, arid was on the road to Manikpfir, which A had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men. and took A prisoner Bahadur's men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Va/ai Khan 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A , who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Nazir in time saved his life, and earned him away. Both 
reached, in 975, Karsh, and asked Mu/atTar Khan (No 57) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. NN hen Mu/alTar, in 971. was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Nazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnun Qaqshal at Kara- 
Manikpfir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as hojul, nrr Haji Muhammad Sistfmi 
(No. 55), to enable him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against 

1 ( apt Mecinan in Ins ‘ }|Mor\ of the (.urha Maixlala lUo.is , Journal A S 
vo| vi, p. 627, spells her name l)ur<jhout(< He Mills her him Hit Sarain. Vide alwo 
B<uId,oni, ii, 6(5. 
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Rami Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance ( manqald ). In the middle of 
Rabi^ I, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chltor. The Rana had commissioned 
.Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha^ban 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chltor. 

Neither the M<faw> nor the Tabaqdt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble . 1 


Note on the Title of “ Asaf Khan 

Asaf was the name of the Vazlr of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the blast for his wisdom. During the reign ol 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, II, and III. They are 

q Abd u T -Majid, Asaf Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwfija Mirza Ghiyas" M-Dln ^Ali Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza .la^far Reg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir Bakhslus. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

Agba Mulla Dawatdar. 

I 

. i i 

1. Ohiyas« tl-Din <; Ali, 2. Mirza Badi^-zZaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan II. I 


Mirza Nur“ 'd-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja^far Beg, 

| Asaf Khan III. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(Shfihjahans wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of Asaf Khan " (IV) on Abu T-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Julian, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan s wife), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf Khan II. During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word Dawla 2 were 


101.1 for Mfii/sInA7mlLr^al > '' , *Thi- ' - 11 * sn - va ' ‘>Abd« '1-Majid Asaf Khan officiated in 
FaruKd-mn Bold, an t No. 5»| u the ^utLTthe P I. 



revived. Asaf Khan was changed to Asaf " * 1 / Dawla. and t his title was 
conferred on Asaf 11 'd Dawla .lnndat u ’l-Mulk Asadjntig (Sluihjahun* 
Awrang-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khan IV. I’nder Ahmad Shall, lastly, 
we find Asaf u d Dawla Amir 11 l-Mamalik. whose name like that of his 
father. Nizam 11 ’l-Mulk Asaf Jab occurs so often m later Indian History. 

50. Majnun Khan-i Qaqshal. 1 

He was a grandee of Humayun. and held Narnaul as jfujlr. When 
Humavun tied to IVisia. Maji Khan besieged Narnaul. hut allowed 
Majnun Khan to march away unmolested, eluetly at the request of Raja 
Bihari Mai, who, at that time, was with IJaji Khan {rule p. 517). 

On Akbar' s accession, lie was made Jiigirdar of Manikpiir, then the 
east, frontier of tin* Kmpire. Ih* remained there till after the death of 
Khan Zamfm (No. Id), hravelv defending A blur's cause In tin* llt.li 
year, he besieged Kalinjar. 'This fort was m the hands of Raja Ram 
('hand, ruler of Rhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought, it 
for a heavy sum, from Rijll Khan, the adopted son of Rahar Khan When, 
during tin* siege, the Raja heard of the fall of ('hltor and Rantanbhur, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (‘JOth Safar, 007). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other dut»es 

In the 17th year (0«SO), he aeeompamed .Mun^ini Khan (No. 1 1) on his 
expedition to (iorakhpiir. At the same time t lie (bijrati war had com- 
menced, and as Bfiba Khan Qaqshfd 1 had words with Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak. regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. Rut the rumour spread in Minium's army that R.iba Khan 
dabari (Majnfm s son). Mirz.a Muhammad, and other (,kiqshals, had killed 
Khiihbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of t In* Mil /.is in (oijr.it . and t hat. 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun^ini to nnpikon Majnun In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and ol hers of his elan withdrew from Minimi, 
who in vain tried toeonvmee them of the absurdity of the imnours . but 

with /'mild Him is \<i\ Ilia l\ tlm m.i <nn wli\ Akhar * < 1 1 ■ I • i r < < l tin till' * <f A/, cl" 
'd Dawla on Mir Hath 11 II. ih of Sliir.i/ who had ionic Imm tin- Dnkliin 

The title Mnhl, so . ommon » iii« m iv the 1’athnio, was hhi r « * .nf* r i * « I l<\ tin Mu^iml 
((’liajjitai) Kin^s of I)< lln 

Titles with Jnnif ,n hln'i ;<//"/, \/e < il/dini <t< < .line into fa»lnnn willi .lah.ua'ir. 

1 Name of ,i Turkish . Inn Ld . the 1 /l.nl i, tin \ w. r< .li-liknl h\ Al hm and n lx Ihd. 
Majnun Khan wasiirUimk t!i< l» 't o< lh«m 

■ H'Vtd Khun (Jdif'/'dl ako w.isa '/rand'* of \khar, Init Ahu I I i/I h i w 'ft him out 
in this list, lake Majniin In* di-aini/in-h' *1 him • If in 1 1n war with Minn /niiinn and the 
Mir/ns Dunn" Mnn<om s e\]«dit ion to |»« m/al the (.l.oj-h "il- m»i\«d < \t.ii'i\e | itfirn 
ill t .horauhat Hahn Khali w •-> looln d upon n th< lundofth' < Inn nf t< r M ijuuii h d< at li. 
He rehelled with Mansion Kliin i K.ihulf |>irtl\ in oiiimi|Hiiio' of Mu/jifTar Khnn’M 
( No. ;i7) e\,n tlons, an<l nssuinid the title » f Kli-in Khin.in. Hedudmthr t-nrru \<arin 
which Mu/afTar <lied, of i ate c r in the fare (A fuhu), wheli In- ‘-aid h* had brought on 
himself In hn faithlessness. 

[ Khura ( ham re *' I'] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and Jabari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun^im who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun^iin on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da.iid, retired to Orlsa, and Kala Pahar, 1 Sulayman Mankll and Biibii 
Mankll had gone to Ghoraghat, Mun^im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankll, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankll to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Biibii Mankll and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
Bihar, and when Mun^im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal u 'd-Din Sur, and fell upon the Qiiqshiils. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and waited for Mun^im, who, on 
his return from Orlsa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qiiqshiils re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The Tafttu i at says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

11 is son Jabari, 2 distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of the I)dtjh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabari 
then assumed tin* title of Khan Jahan. When the Qiishiils left Ma^siim 
(p. J1J), Jabari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the J9th year. 

51. Shuja^at Khan, Muqlm-i ^Arab. 

He is the son of TardI Beg's sister (No. 1*2). llumayun made Muqim-a 
Khiin. On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ^Askarl. When 
llumayun took Qandahar on his return, Muqiin, like most old nobles, 

1 The renowned conqueror of (lit* temple of dagannath at Puri m S. Oiisa. I uk 
l)t*lt)\v r l hit (l Hook, Suhas of Bengal ami ( )i Ri A minute description of his conquest is 
go en in the MaIJr.an-i . I fijfnh n i and by Stilling in his Account of Onssa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. w. Hut Stillings account, taken as it is from the Pfiii Vxnsavali (a chronicle 
kept for t ho last si\ hundred xears in the temple ot Purl) (litters considerably from the 
Akbarnamfi. Kala Pahar was killed h\ a gun-shot in one of the lights between Ma^-aim 
and Qutlu of OiK.i. and <iA/.i/. Koka (irk p. 344) which, in 91)0, took place between 
Khalgaw (Colgong) and (hidlu (near Hajinahall). 

Halm Mankll subsequently entered Vkbar’s serwee (title No. 202). European 
historians generallx spell his name Hahn Mamjali, as if it came from the Hindi manual, 
Tuesday, 'ilns may be concct ; for eoinmon pcojile m India do still use such names. 
But mankh is perhaps preferable Two of Timur s ancestors had the same name. The 
Turkish manklt means yjJVi., khablat . spotted. 

- The best MSS. of the Akb.it nama, Hada.oni, and the MaSisir ha\ e Stewart 

(p. 109) calls him J fbUiburdy (>). 
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printed himself before t he emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neek, and was for a .short time eontined. After his release, he remained 
with Mun^im Khan (No. II) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun^im to take Bayiam's place. 

In the Oth year. Miujim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
< 'AImI u ' llah Khan l/bak (No. 1 1). “the hum of Mandu,' and received 
the title of Shnjd^nt AT [an, which Akbar li.it 1 taken away from the 
rebellious ^ Abd u llah. 

In tlu* lieginnmg of the loth year, Akbar honoured him by being lus 
guest for a daw 

In the 18th year. In* accompanied the Kmpeior on his forced march 
to Alunadfibad ( p. 212) Oik e lie slandered Mmi** ini. and Akbar sent, him 
to the Khan K ha nan to do w it h lum w hat he liked . but Mun^im generously 
iorgave him. and had him restoied 

In tin* -2nd vear. he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
(lovcrnur and (‘niumaiider-ui-Chief of Malwah. 

In OSS. when troubles m Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shuja^'at 
Khan, at Akbai’s order, left Sarangpiir for Fathpiir (linddjnu II. list). 
Vt t In* first stage. ^ Iwa/, Beg Barlas w ho complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment, of the men. created a tumult., made a man of the name 
llaji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon Shu|a^at s lent . and killed his son 
(Juuim Khan 1 Shuja^at. Inniselj was mmt.dlv wounded Some of lus 
adherents, at- last, managed to put the d\ing Sli on an elephant, and led 
him oil to Sarangpur. Though Sh had expired before they reached the 
town, thev did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar m Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p 2b 1, Akbar once 
sa\ed Shuja^at s life m ihe jungles 

From Badaonldl, 2SI), we learn that t^awim Khan was a young 
man. renow ned for his musical talent >. 

M H'/lni Khan (No. 28b) w Shuja^at Khan -> second son lb* was j »ro - 
moted under Akbar to a ( ’ommanderdnp of seven hundred 

(Jd^tm Khan wasXhe sonof .Mmpm Khan t^Cim s ‘-on Abd ,J r Buhitn, 
was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 1 00 horse, got 
tile title of Tarbiyat, Khan, and was made m the 5th )ear, Fawjdur of 
A I war. Qahm s daughter, Sdhha Hand , w.is received (2rd year) by 
Jahangir m his harem, and went bv the title of Hddtshdh Mahall. She 
adopted Mvjdn Jnh. son of the above, Abd n r Rahim. Miyan Joh was 

1 So the MaVoir and the Akh.irn'on.i U oi.i.oni (n list ) h,ii Khan , hut thus 

is perhaps a rnot.ih* uf the native editor-, of the 111 hi hide a 
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killed by Mahabat Kh an when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymaqs 1 of 
M i van kill , Samarqand. 

The Turkish BudCujh means “ a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under HumayQn and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the loth year he accompanied Mir Mu^izz 11 ’1-Mulk (No. Gl) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son ^ Abd u 1-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with 8hihab u M-Dln Ahmad (No. 2G) 
against Mlrzas in Malwah, received Sarangpur as tuyul, fought under 
^Azlz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandu, where he died. The Tabaqdt says, 
he had the title of Amir* l-Umara. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Moll ini. 

Inside Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of N ilka nth t regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the M a* a sir gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister's son of Mandl Qasim Khan 
(No. 3G.) 

“ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar s reign.” In his 
jihads he was saus pear, and his private life sans reproclie ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was “ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, ‘*0 ! 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before. ’’ 

lie was the patron of the historian Bada,onI, 2 3 who served Husayn as 
almoner to lus estate (Shamsabad and Patvfdl). 

1 There wcie two till ><w of the Qarii Turk* called jUd or ui/ntfii/. They were 

renowned in India as h irsemen. Hence ^U>l as the word is generally spelt by Mughul 
Hidonans, means n l.nni nf vtpnhn couth ;/ ; mh Tuzuk, p. 117,1. 17. How this Turkish 
word lost its original hum inns' in India, may be seen from p. .77, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of my A c in text, where Aim 1-Fa/l applies the word to Rajput cavalry of the Kathor 
elan. The word is premium ed aimaq m India. 

the meaning of Mn/'m Kul n '.fill unclear to me. To judye from Abu 'l-FaH's phrase 
it must he the name ot the head or founder of a elan. The adjective Mujnn Kuhi occurs 
frequently. Two .Mix an Kalis may he found below anions' the list of learned men (Qilzi 
<; Unix's Samrt) and the poets (ijaMin-i Kaltl). 

3 1 » /<’ my K"sa\ on lia da, uni and his \\ oiks in J.A.S Bengal, for 1R69, p. 120. 



Hy<ayn Khan was not only sister's son. hut also son-in-law to Malull 
Qasim Khan (No. ’M\). He was in Bavram s service. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akhar made him (governor of Labor, where 
he remained four months and four davs. When Akhar in Sufar *J(>5, 
marched to Dildi, he appointed 11. K!i. Covernor ot the Punjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni \s the Chtistiaus 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unbehexers to wear a patch 
(Hind tnkra) near the shoulders, and thus got tin* nickname of I'ldn't/a 
“ Batcher ". 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (No. to), he stuck to Bay i am to the 
last, and did not meet Akhar at Jhujhar . hut after Bax ram had been 
pardoned, lie entered Akbar's service. When Mahdi t^asim Khan, from 
dislike to (ladlia, went hv wav of the Dakhiu t<» Makkali. II. Kh. 
accompanied him a short distance on the mud On his return. In* reached 
Sat was m Malwali, when the rebellion of the Mn/.as broke out, and in 
concert with Muqarrih Khan, th e f ?////} Mir of that, place, in* tried to foitify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarnh lost heart and lied , and H Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husavn Mir /.a for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mir/.a, H. Kh remained faithful 
to Akhar. 

In till* LJtli year, when Akhar moved against Khan /aiuaii. 11. Kh. 
was to take a command, hut his contingent was not ready In tin* IJth 
year his jagir was transferred from Laklmau, where In* and Bada.oni 
had been for about- a veai. to Kanto Oola 1 His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akhar very much. In tin* Bull year, when the Kmpcror went 
to Bihar, II. Kh was again absent , and wln*n Vkhar returned after tin* 
conquest of Hajipur. In* confiscated II s jagir . hut mi satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness. In* pardoned him. restored ln^ jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His )tuuua , however again over powered him. 
Ho made an expedition against Basintpur m Kama. on. which wih 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akhar 
was almost convinced that he had mine into rebellion, and sent Sudiq 
Khan (No. l.‘J) to him to bring him by fmee to Court IL Kh there 
fore left (Lirh Muktesar. with the view of f»mn^ to .Mun'bm Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But lie was caught 
at Barba, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri. where m the same year (UK\) 
he died of hi.- wounds. 

1 Klliot (Index. p KirM Kdition) h.n l»\ mi-* ike l.alhum (on tin- 

instead <>f Lnkhnnu (in Audli), and he (alia IJu-aui Kli.'in a A u'funiri 'Him inunt be an 
oversight. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dak- h in in the corps of ‘UYzIz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Klianan. 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Klianan 
(Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 341 
and 357). Yusuf's son, Hzzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, (Padishahn. 
II, 121). 

54. Murad Khan, son of Amir Khan Mughul Peg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
under Aaaf Khan (No. 18) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jiigir in Malwa, and fought under Shihab u ’d-Dln Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mlrzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as tiujul. 

In the 13th year, the Mlrzas invaded Malwa from Khandesk, and 
Murad .Khan, together with Mir ^Azlz 11 ’llah, theDlwan of Malwah, having 
leceived the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
G'dij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mlrzas retreated to Mandfi. 
hollowed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mlrzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah assembled under the command of M. ‘UYziz Koka (No. 21) 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patau (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S. E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orlsa, after Da*ud had 
niade peace with Mun^ini. 

\\ hen in 983, alter Mun^im s death, Da*iid fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar s Governor of Bhadrak (Orlsa). and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tanda. 1 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, wdicre he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiya Khan in 


! t>ft T hanf l 1 f ul:,rs 1,1 Hhadrak and Jalesar, Da t ud must have been 

darinir exidmt ,1 rf ^^i ,nvasion of "as certainly one of the most 

daring exploits performed during Akbar's reign. 

Pa m ‘ib ' ) 'us s^li 1 ? OIU< / K ut’ 1 T y ll ° re state that thc name “ Atak ” (Attock, in the 
two nontuT towns V? A ibiir "’ ho b,,,It . the t0 " n * Realise it rhumei with Katnk. The 
two trontur towns of his empire were to have similar names. Akbarnama. 
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Orisa, Mirza Xajat at Satgaw, were almost t ho only u Mirers of Ah harks 
Bengal corps that < iii i not take part m tin 4 great military revolt. of OSS. 
Qiya was killed by Qutlii (p. 5 i»i>). and Murad died at Kathalmd 
immediately aft**r tin* tiist outbreak of tin* revolt in OSS, "before tin 4 veil 
of his loyalty was rent 

After his death. Milhaud. the pimcipal Xamindar of Kathahud, 
invited Murad's sons to a (east, and t leaeheroudv murdered them. 

I id i' No ObO. 

55. Haji Muhammecl Khan of Si-tan 

He was m the service » >{ Baviam. who was much attached to hint. 
In Obi, when Bavram held Qamlahar. mmouis ol treason reached 
llumavun Tin* Kmperor went limn Kabul to (Jaudahar, and personally 
m\ est ie.it ed the matter but. finding Bawaiu mnoeeut. lie went back, 
taking IJaji Muhammad with him. who during tie* in\ est i*»at ion had 
been constantly referred 1o .is melined to lebellmn ’ 

After the conquest of Hindustan. 11 M at Han.im s request, was 
made a Khan, and was iapidl\ piomoted 

In the 1st year of Akbar's ten'll. II M was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja’n (p. .‘015, note k J) on his expedit ion against Sikandar Sfir. 
TardI Bee's (No. LJ) defeat by Hemu had a bad client on the Kmperorks 
cause; and Mulla ^ Abd 11 dk'di Makhdfmi" 'I Mulk who. 1 hough in Vkbar’s 
service, was said to be de\ oted to the interests of t he Afghan's, represented 
to Sikandar that lie should use this favourable opportunity and leave, the 
Sawaliks As related above Khizr Kliwaja moved against. Sikandar, 
leaving I I M in charge at Labor. Being convinced of Makhdum s 
treason. II. \I tortuied him. ami forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed 

In iMjti, Bavram fell out with Bir Muhammad (No and deprived 
linn of his othee and emoluments which were given to IJ. M. When 
Bayrani fell into disgrace, he sent IJ M. with seveial other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
II. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bavram After Bavram had been pardoned (p. dlH) II. M. 
and Muhammad Tarso Khan (No !>J) aceompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far as Xagor. then tin* frontier of the Kmpire. Once, on the 
road. Bavram charged II M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that lie had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 

1 lt'iji Muli unmet n the urn" to whom Kfikme-i rcnurk n-f< rs quoted hy Ktplt in- 
stonf (Fifth Klitioro, p 170 note 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of Sih-hazdrl. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of Uhltor, he sent H. M. and Shibab 11 ‘d-T)Tn Ahmad (No. 26) 
from Giigrun against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who had 
tied from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Mfilwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkar of Mandu as jdfjlr. 

In the 20th year, II. M. accompanied Mun^ini Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orisa, and got wounded in the battle of Takarol (20th Zl 
Qa^da, 082). lie then accompanied the Khan Kb a nan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun^im's death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

Note on the Battle of Takarol , or Mutjhithndtl , in Orisa . 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar \s 
generals. It crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Akbarndma and the Ma t dsir have 
Jj Takarohl , and Takarol. My copy of the Sa wan ill has the 

former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarndma have Nakrohl. 

Tn Badd.onl and the Tabafjdt the battle of Takarol is called the battle 
of (vide p. 331) which may be Bajhorah , Baehhorah , Bajhorh , or 

Baehhorh. Stewart's account of Muidom's Orisa expedition (5th Section), 
(lifters in many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqiit. He 
places the battle m the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“ Bukhtore" is a blunder for ba-e/utld.d , “in ('liittua," the final 

ahf having assumed the shape of a , re. and the _ that of The 

Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarndma . which challenges in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS , has ba-cfntor , “ m Glntor.” 

The Akbarndma. unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Alul moved from Bard wan over Madaran 1 into the Pargana of 
rhittua where he was subsequently joined by Mun^im. l)a c ud 

had taken up a strong position at jj., Harpur or ITaripur, “ which lies 
intermediate (barzakhe) between Bengal and Orisa.'' The same phrase 
(IxirzaMe), in other passages of the Akbarndma. is applied to Chittua 
itself. DaVid's object was to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
Orisa into which led but few other roads ; " but Ilyas Khan Langali 

1 Madarnn lies in Jahaiubfid, a Parnana of tin* Hfmli distret. between Bardwiin and 
Modnipur (Midnapore) Keiiiudiiur the nnpnit.ime and hi ‘don of this town, u<U my 
** Plata's of Historical Intere-d in the HujjlT Dhtm t ”, in the April Proceedings of the 

As. Jsoe. of Benual for lSTO. 



allowed the victoiious armv an easier road " and Mun^im entered the 
country, and thus turned DaVid's position. 'The buttle then takes place 
(20t h Xi Qa'wla. or \ p , 5rd March. 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads t lie pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Mun^un to come and join bun. as DaVid hail 
collected his troops near Katak. and the whole at my moves to Kulak, 
where a peace was concluded, which continued DuVid in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Cluttua, which lies a little K F N. of Midnipur 
(Midnapore). and that after the uetory Baja Tojnr Mai, m a puisuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak. I was led to conclude that the 
battle must ha\e taken place near .lalesar (.Icllasore), and probably north 
of it. as Abu l Fa/,1 would have mentioned the occupation of so huge a 
town On consulting the large Tiigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipur to .lalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree 1 (Mughulnmrl. i e., Moghul's Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mughulmfm and .lalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the ullage of Tookaioe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmaii is ‘J‘J , and that of 
Tookaroe, 2 1° oil nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the *, Aj , Taka ml, of 

o - > 

the Aklxirnama 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada.oni (II, p. I bo, 1. 5) 

speaks of three, four kos. i e. about six miles, and (tins the distance of 

Takarol from Mnghulmari is accounted for. 
r*_ 

[ can give no satisfactory ixplanation of the name by which 

the battle is (‘ailed in the Tabaijat and Bada.oni (II, I'M, I. 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the w ord chanr w Inch occult so oft en in t he names 
of Parganas in the .lalesar and Bnlesar districts. 

In Bada.oni (Kdit. Bibl. Indica. p. 1%) and the Tahaffit. it is said that 
Todar Mai m his pursuit reached ' Kalkalyhafi ('), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 585, after their return from Orisa , at Gain, of 

malaria. 

1. MuiTmiu Khan, Khan Kh.'tnan, 2. IJaji Khan Sistani (No. 55). 
(18th Kajab). Vide p. 551. 5. Maydar Khan (No. 50). 

1 Another “ Muguilmari ’ lies in tin- lUrduan dcArnt lietuien lianluan and 
Jahanabad (Hugli district) on the old high road from li.irdwan over Madaran to Midnipur. 
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4. Mirza Quli Khan, his brother. 10. Hashim Khan. 

5. Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 11. Muhsin Khan. 

0. Mu^in 11 M-I)in Ahmad (No. 128). 12. Qundnz Khan. 

7. La^l Khan (No. 200). 1)5. AbiYl-Husayn. 

8 . llaji Yusuf Khan (No. 221). 11. Shah Khalil. 

0. Shah Tahir (No. 2)50). 

50. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultan ^ All 1 -vi Turbati. 

Regarding Turbati, vide No. )57. He was M ushrif (accountant) of 
HumiiyuiTs Treasury, and was, in 050, promoted to the post of Mushrif-i 
Bujfutat (store accountant). In 057, when Mirza Kamran took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
llumayun's return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Bakhshi, and got an 
Salam. He was together with Tardl Beg (No. 12) in DihlT, when Humayun 
died. In the battle with Ilernu, he held a command in the centre (70/), 
and his detachment gave way during If emu's charge. A. Kh., together 
with Bir Muhammad (No 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), tied from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardl Beg -the old hatred of 
Khurasanis towards Uzbaks and retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tardl Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were comicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Kh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

“ Nothing else is known of him/’ Mcfdsir. 

57. Shahbeg Khan, son of Lrlmhhn Beg liarlk (?). 2 
He is sometimes called Beg Khan (]). )527). He was an Arghdn ; 
hence his full name is Shah Beg Khan Anglian. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khan Daierdn. 

He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar's 
brother, and was (lovernor of Peshawar. When after the Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the NTliib (p. 302) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons, Kav Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mansab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
YtisufzaMs, and got Khushab as jdgir. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), which, 

1 The word All has been omitted in my text edition on p. 224. 

2 So the MaCisir. M\ MSS. of the A^In have y*, which may be ffarik, Ilarmak, 
Hatfxik, etc. Some MSS. read clearly Ilarmak. 
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Muzaffar Husavn had coded. During the time of Ids (Jovernorship 
Sli P. succeeded in keeping down tin* notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 1 2nd year, lie was made a Commander of 5,500 In the 17th year, 

( Jhaznin was placed m Ins charge (ce/c No 05). 

Immediately after tin* accession of Jahangir. Husavn Khan Sliamlu, 
the Persian Governor at Hirat, thinking Aklur's death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sli. P and besieged ( t hindahar, which he 
hoped t< » starve out. To ve\ lmn, Sli P. ga\e every night kastom tin* 
top of tile castle before the very eves of t lie enemies ( I'truk , p TP One 
day Husavn Khan sent an ambassador into the Port, and Sh P, 
though provisions had got low. had o\erv a\ailable stole of grain spiead 
out m the stieets. in order to deeel v e the enemies Not long after, 
Husavn Shah received a reprimand from Shah \bb.is for having besieged 
Qandahar “ without orders ", and Husavn Khan, without ha\ mg elleeted 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

Wluui .lahangir m 1010 (iSth Safai) visited Kabul 1 2 Sh P paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khun Ihtu'uln. He was also nude (Jovernor of Kabul {in addition to 
bhmdahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Afghanistan. After having held this otliee till tin* end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence m Kabul. luusc 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,- paid 
m the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court (Tir. , p 257). and was 
appointed (Jovernor of That ha. 3 He resigned, lmwevei, in the same 
year ( Tiiz .. p. 275) and got the revenue of the Paig.ma of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75.000 Ks ) 

Pefore lie, went to Thatha, he called <>n Asaf to take leave and 
Asif recomniended to him the brothels of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a fnend of Aoif Shfdibeg had h«aid 
before that the Mulla s brotlieis, m consequence of Asaf s suppoit. had 
never can i d for the (lovemors of the province : hence lie said 1o Asaf, 
"Certainly, I will take an interest, in their welfare, if they an* sensible 
(virlnsah) , but if not, I shall Hay them." Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


1 A< cord mi: to the Turuh (p fill), Sh It thui h<ld tie I’arfMfia of Shor .11 
regarding whuh mb Elliot's Index fir>t «dition, p Ills 

2 The text has i/ntrn, whuh h mentioned an a pnnliaritv of Kahul. I do not know 
whether I have eorre<0\ translated the t« rin 

3 Sayvid Ahmad m tn- edition of tin* Tuzuk fp 2W) male * him gow rnor of I’niim 
a confusion of ^ ami 
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Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an ^alam and a naqqdra (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insignia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all this 
trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding mv 
mansab, and a jdgir, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kukndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Buqjrrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughrd Khar. 

1 1 is sons. 1. Mirzd Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khan, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. YaSqub Beg, son-in-law to Mirza Ja^far Asaffihan (III), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma^dsir says, he was 
a fatalist (azalparast), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Ma^dsir does not mention him. 


The Tuzuk , p. 31, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shfdibeg Khan Arghan must not be confounded with No 118. 

58. Khan ^Alam Chalma Beg, 1 son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
Kam rail's foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was llumay tin's safarchi, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayun, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse — 


“ The fold of the poor man's turban touches the heaven, w hen a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his head." 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore 


-A 








1 For Chalma, the MSS. of the A^in have, at this place, Halim. In No. 100 the same 
name occurs. The Ma*a*ir and good MSS. of the Al.Uarniimn have Chalmnh'. Turkish 
dictionaries gi\e chahnah (a*U) in the meaning of wild <joat's dung and chalma ti ul^) 
in that of diustar, a turhan. 

In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of Bada.oni, Khan SAlam is wrongly called instead of 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness. ho it t ho arrow of 
oppression or tlio dagger of crueltv.” 

Humayun felt uncomfortable and tnod to console linn Ho gave 
next day orders that any of Kamrans oM fi lends might accompany 
him free to Makkah . hut as no one came forward, ho turned to (’halmah 
Beg. and said, “ \\ ill you go with him. or stav with me {" (’halmah Beg, 
though ho know that Humayun was much attached to him, replied that 
lie thought ho should accompany the Prince m the “gloomy davs of 
need and the darkness of his .solitude' . The Kmpcrnr approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kaiuran and his companion. 

After Kamrans death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourahlv receiveii by Akhar, who made lum a Commander of .‘UMMI, 
bestowing upon him the title of h'/nhi ( 'Almn lie served under the 
emperor against the Mir/as m (lujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. S5T No *27) 

In the 19th year, when Akhar moved against DaVid m Patna, Khan 
^Alam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the (Jhandak, effected a landing. though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies Akhar praised him much for his danng. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun^im's corps In the battle 
of Takaroi (p. UM»). In* commanded the /n trait al (van) He charged 
the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far. he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun^im sent lum an angrv order 
to fall hack But Indore his corps could he brought again into order, (Ifijar 
Khan, DaVids best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered tierce looking bv lm-ans of black 
Yak tails (f[utus) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken JKh C\s' horse got a sword cut. and 
reared, throwing him on the ground, lb* sprang up. and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afghans who rushed from all sides upon him (2t>th / i Qa^da, ‘.**2). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Kmperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh . ^ A. was a poet and wrote under the Takhalhis of Uanulaml (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his. MuzatTar. is mentioned below (No. *.J0l) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for *1^’, in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read 
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59. Qasim Khan, Mir Balir Chamaniiral (?) Khurasan. 1 

He is the son of Mlrza Host's sister, who was an old servant of the 
Tlmurides. When Mlrza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, 
Humayim had occupied Mount Aqabln, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim Khan and his younger 
brother, KhwajagI Muhammad Husayti (No. 211) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwaza and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, (). Kh. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed “ after eight years at a cost of 7 krors of tankas , 
or 55 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the, banks of the. Jamna river, 
K. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 50 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles (>() ;/az. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water 2 3 

r n the, 25rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha^ban 995 (52nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, “ a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of l)ihll." Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow' that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya^qiib Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Clink. He had 
fortified a pass ; J but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya^qfib left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 


1 I am doubtful m'aiilui!' tlu* true meaning of the (xld title < human -'inii/i K/iuni^hi, 
“ lluler of Khurasan " The MuVisir. not. know mu wlmt to do with it. has left it out. 

Mir Hafir means 1 admiral ". If 'humamitCn Kh. he a tfotutne, the words mean, 11 Admiral 
of th(> ruler of Khfniisun.” which fiom his hio^raphx does not appear to he eorre< t. 
His brother < No 1?4 1 ) is staled Mir liar, an ofheer w hose duties seem to lm\e been confined 
to looking after arrangements dnruur trips, hunting expeditions, etc. 

3 Tlie old Fort of Aura was railed Btuiahfmh (Had l, 4*29). It suffered much during 
the earthquake of 'dll (3rd Safai), and was nearly destined dnruur an explosion which 
happened in ih>2 

The Fort liiifabnidh ijLbt/, not jl>, which Elliot (Index, First Edit , p. 220) 
identities with the Fort of Aura, cannot be the old Fort of Aura, beuuise JJada.oiu (I, 327) 
cleat l\ sans that it was a lofty structure at the foot of the Fort of (lw.ili.ar, not 11 wne of 
the Forts dependent on (iwuli.ar ' . % 

For I'danti/ir , on the same pane in Elliot, read l t<wr ( yk/.'h It was a Fort in the 
Sarkiir of Mandla.ir, on the left side of the Fhumbal Our maps ha\e (h>Upr or lho>ju,h 
i Fulled in the MSS. ^ Ja. The word kutal. means “a mountain ” or “a mountain- 
pass”. Had II. 353, jiyS Jii -B.] 



hut disappoint 0(1 ('Veil m this hope, ho Miluuittod and became “ a servant 
of Akbur”. Tin* Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and \ leinusne.sN. and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out m some part of tin* country Q , tired of the incessant pet tv annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment (nr/c No X)). In the dltli vear lie was 
made (lovernor of Kabul At that turn* a youuc man fiom Andajan 
(F.u^bana) cave out that he was a son of Shahrukh 1 lie met with some 
success m Ikidakhshan. but was defeated by the Tiiiau Sliah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the X.ibuli Ha/aras, and when ( t h 
on one occasion, had repaired to Fouit. he rntcicd \kbar\s terntorv 
civ me out th.it he was come to pav his lesprcts to tin* Kmperor Hut 
llashim Hoc. ().'* son. who ollieiatcd during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself nu the 
Hazaras. Hut llashim Fee followed him. and took him a juisoner to 
Kabul . on his return from India, let him oil and even allowed him to 
(‘liter his service. The pretender, III the meantime, leananeed Ills old 
men. and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an oppoitumty 
to fall on (,). At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to lepair 
to Court. Accompanied by his rufliaus, he entered at noon (,) 's sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). llashim Fee soon arrived, and tired upon the pre 
tender and his men In the nuhr, the murderer was killed 
For Qasim s brother, nrfr No 211. and for his son. No 22b 
DO Baqi Khan (elder), brother of Adliam Khan (No Hi). 

His mother is the same M.’dium Ana^a, mentioned on p .’>10 11 Fiorn 

Hada,oni (II. dlO) we learn that Haqi Khan died in tin* .‘filth veai a.* 
(iovernor of (»adha~ Katanga This is all the Mtftlutr says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Haqi Khan Koka. From Hada.oni II, 
SI. we see that Haqi Khan took part in the war acamsl Kkandar Khan 
and Hahadur Khan (072 d), and fought under Mu^i/./" I Mulk (No <il) 

1 In lulu ,mnt h> r false son of Mir /a Slialir ukh Ip < i < at i <1 di -t in l>a n< i , ami asked 

.lahantrir fur a-»>i turn* 'i^anist the'luranN 

Tin* fate of Mir/a Shahrukh's sei ond s,,n Mir/i llu-avu i> involved in oliwMiritv, 
He ran auav from liurhanpfir, went to m a and to I** r-ia from w In •• In u» nt to Badakh- 
■li.in IN ople -av t liat In • s st 1 1 1 a 1 1 v e ( 1 0 1 1» j ; I nit no one I. no« • w het In r t li m new pre- 
tender is Shahrukh j son or not Shalti ukh h ft l> idakhdi,'. u about ' nt v five \i ars npi, 
and stun e tin n the Badakhshis liav e set up s* \< ral false Mil /a* in ord« r to shake ofl the 
\ oke of the I /h ik> I lus po tend) r * olh < t« d a lar;;e numb) r of 1 \ m<np f p !17 I , note, 
and Bad a Wish l Mountaine) rs, who tn> by the n inn of tihnrj<r* [*_». win m e f /horji-tnn J, 
and took from the 07,baks a part of the » ountrv But the ♦ n< run s pressed upon hun, 

< niL'ht him. and nit oil his head, whnh was <arind on a pp<-»r all o\rr Badakhsliun. 
Several false Mir /.as have suue been killed , hut I nallv think their rare will lontinue 
as loiur as a traie of Badakhshis remain on earth ’ Tu'ul t Jnhoinfiri. p .77 



in the, buttle of Khavrabad, in which Hudagh Khan (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly because BA(ji Khan, Mahdi Qfisim Khan 
(No. 5(5), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (No. 55) had personal grievances 
their Uzbak hatred — against Mu^izz’ 1 T-Mulk and llaj a Todar Mai. 

01. Mir Mu^izz 11 l'-Mulk-i Mii.su wl of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawl Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ^ All Musa Raza, the 8th Imam of the Shiahs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a different mother is called Razaivl. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 18), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of 8a near. 1 Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment (vide No. 00) under Mu^izz 11 d-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Uashkar Khan (No. 00) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satified with his good intentions. But here also the, rancour of 
the Khurasan is towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution. 2 Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because lie sen 4 ' 
his mother and his uncle Ibrfdiim Khan (No. (Jl) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khavrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khan s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell m the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and lied from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.*s left wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 

1 Most MSS. luney^ The Kdit Bibl Ituliea of Bada.oni, p TS, has Sanldr; 
but ai»ain on p. S3. There is no doubt that the distrut <:ot its name from the Sanr 
Kiver ^^1 ^ 

1 Bada.oni sa\s Todar Mai's arm al was“ naphta on Mu^iz/ 11 '1-Mulk’s tire ”. Throueh- 
out his w ork, Bada.oni shows himself an admirer of Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
With Mu9r/./» ‘1-Mulh a NhiVih of the Shiahs, he has impatience. “ Mu t i7/"'1-Mulk's 
ideas,” he saw, were “ l and nobody else”; lie behaved as proudh as FiKaun and 
Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance of all Saw ids of Mashhad. Hence people say. 
“ Ahl-t Mashhad fra-juz Imam i shumd, LaSnat'* llah* har tamam-i shuma" ”0 people of 
Maslikad, with the exception of \ our Imam [Musa lla/a], may (Jod's curse rest upon all 
of you. And also, “ The surface of the earth rejoices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad \anished from the surface of the earth.” 



centre, where the grandees either tied or would not linlit from malice 
(n</e No. (in). Todar Mai's lirmues>, w.h of no avail, and the day was lost, 
After the conquest of Bihar, M M. imt the Bandana of Am ( A i rah ) as 
j(7«/7r. In the 2 1th year, the nobles of Ihhar under MaAsiim i Kabuli, 
tit>f>ll(hlr of Patna, rebelled. Thev wmi over M M . and his younger 
brother Mir ^ \li Akbar(No (i2) : but both soon lelt the tebels, and M. M. 
went to Juunpiir recruit imi. e\ identic meditating ie\olt independently 
of the others In the 2 nth year Akbar ordend Asad Kh an Tuikman, 
jaiflrtltlr of Mamkpiir, to hasten to daunpur and rou\ c\ M M with all Ins 
suspicious adherents to (Mint Asad Khan succeeded in eatehimj M M , 
and sent him bv boat to tin* Kmpeior. Near Itawah, howexei. the boat. 
“ foundered ", and M M lost his life 

• >2 Mir ^ All Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding 
He ocnerallv served with his brother, and held the same lank In the 
22nd vear he presented Akbar, aceoidine to tin 1 with a Mmclurf- 

varna. or Histor\ of the birth of the Kmperor. It was m the handwriting 
of Qa/,i (Jhivas u 'd Din i dumb a man of learning, who had served under 
Humavfm, and contained an account of the \uon which Humavfm 
had in tlie ni^ht Akbar was born Tin* Kmpeior saw m his dieain the 
new born babe, and was told to call Ins name .lalal" d Din Muliammad 
Akbai. This Mawludnama Akbar jui/ed \eiy inueh, and rewarded Mir 
‘’All Akbar with a par^ana 1 as ni^dm 

W hen his brother was sent to Ihhar. M. A\ \ was ordered to 
accompanv lum He established lmnself at Zamamva, wlueh 11 lies (J kos 
from ( lliazlpur (rn/e p. )».’>(>), and rebelled like his brother in daunpur. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M ^A/iz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M ^ \ A. fettered to ( nml. Notwith- 
standing Ins protests that lie w as innocent . he w as taken to Hie Kmperor, 
who lmpiisoiied lnm for life. 

(id. Sharif Khan, brother of At«r:i Khan (No IN) 

He was born at Hhaznin. After Bayram s fall, lie held a t infill in tin; 
Panjab, and generally served with 1ns elder brot her Mir Muhammad Khan 

(No 1 (i). 

On the transfer of the Afifu Khiiifl from the Panjab Sh w.i^ appointed 
to the Sarkar of Dannawj. In the 21>t year, when Akbar wasat Molnni, 
lie sent Sh . together with Qa/I Khan i Badaldisln (No 111), Mujahid 
Khan, Subhan Dull Turk, against t he Band lb* after wards distinguished 

1 (‘a! led in the (tlmn-li it umint h< \ml«lea in Heiiyai) , in rn\ < oj>y of 

the S'luumh ; tmt Nadinah in S.iru(ilt.i) apjxar-j to he meant. 
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himself in the conquest of Kobhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
ataH<i to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to Mai wall as 
Governor, Slmja^at Kh an (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahroch, which was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis-i Rfmil and 
Naslra, brother of Muzaffar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shifiab' 1 ’d-Dln (No. 26) to the, Dakliin, to assist Mirza ^Azlz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year he went from Mill wall to Court, and was made in 
the 30th year Governor of Ghaznm, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 17th year, when Shall Beg (No. 57) 
was sent there. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” 

His son, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jwjlr in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Mill wall as related above, lb* served in the siege of Asir, and 
ill the Ahmadnagar war. In the 16th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, 
but was released, when Abu 1-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. Commanders of Two Thousand and Fur Hundred. 

64. Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under ilumayun. After the conquest of Hindustan, 
Humayun sent, him with Shah Abu '1-Ma^iili to Lahor, to oppose Sikandar 
Stir, should he leave the Sawfiliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpur, 1 near .launpur, as jmjlr, and remained with 
Khan Zaman. During jxhiui Zaman's lirst rebellion, lbnihim Khan and 
Khan Zaman's mother repaired at Mun^im Khans request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibriihim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor's pardon had been obtained. 

In the Pith year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal. Ibrahim, at MutWim's request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Khanan. 


' It is difficult to reconcile this ‘statement w ith Bada.oni II, 23, where Sarharpur, 
which “lie* IS from Jaunptir ", is mentioned as the jCvjo of Abd u 'r-Kahman, Sikandar 
Siir'.s son, who u;ot it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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In the Tabaqdl. I hr is called a Commanilor of Four Thousand 

His son, Ismail Khan, hold from Khan /a man tin* town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In tin* Jrd war. Akhar gave this town to Sultan Husayn 
Kh.m Jala.ir. Kma^il opposed him with troops which In* had got from 
Klini Zaman ; hut In* was defeated and killed 

( >7). Khwaja Jalal 11 d-Dlu Mahmud Bujuq, of Khut.Km. 

I In* MSS. of tin* A c in haw M ulmnunad , instead of Mahmud. which 
other histories haw, ami ha\e besides a word after M uhammad which 
roads like and This should ho no doubt buftoj. tin* 

srnptio difcthru of tho Turkish ,o^ hujutj, “ basing tin* nose out." as 
gi\ on m tho copy of tho Mtfrixn 

.lalal u d-Din was m tin* soimoo of M <C\skari lb* had sent him from 
(^andahar to Harmsir, to roller! taxes, when llumavun passed through 
tin* district on Ills wav to Persia Tho Kmpcror called him. and .1 dal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for / 
which service llumavun conferred on him the title of Mh Santa it. which 
m the circumstances was an empty distinction. On llumavfin’s return 
from Persia. . 1 a 1 a 1 joined the Kmpcror, and was ordered, in IhV.t, to 
accompany the young Akhar to Chazniu, the fulfill of tin* Prince His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Kmperor’s 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks In fact. In* had not a single friend. 

Akhar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Handled, and appointed him to Chaznin His enemies used tin* 
opport unit v and stirred up Mim < *im Khan, w ho owed . I a I a 1 an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found Ills post in Chaznin so disagieeable that he determined 
to look for employment eUcwhere. lb* had scarcely left Chaznin, when 
Mun^im called lmn to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun^im impiisoned him, and had a short tune after Ins eyes pierced. 
Jalc'il’s sight, however, had not been entirely dost roved, and he meditated 
a ilight to India. Before he reached the frontier. .Munhin's men caught 
him and his son, Jalal 11 \l-l)Jn Max^ud 1 Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered hv Mun^im 

This double murder is tin* foulest blot on Mun^imA cliaracter. and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions In* showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies 


1 Ho mist not h<* * onfoumferl with tin- .Jalal" M olfiil in Tir.uk, 

p. 1)7, who '* ate opium like (horse out of tho han<U ol !m mother " 
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66. Haydar Muhammad Khan, Akhta Begl. 

He was an old servant of Humayun, and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat near Balkh, Ilumay fin’s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamran, who had left Kabul 
for Afghanistan, the imperialists came to the Kiver Surkhab, Haydar. 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-iib, which flows near the Surkhab, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night ; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by (Ihiizl Khan Sur, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Clhazl. Humayun was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar's accession, H. was with TardI Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemii. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kiibul. At M minim's request he assisted 
(llianl Khan (vide p. 333) m Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India. He accompanied Muidhm in the <Xth year, on his 
expedition to Kfdml and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, II served with Klian-i Kalan (No. 16) in (lujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with lus brother Mlrzii Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun^iin. Both died of fever, in 083. at (laur 
(ride p. 107). 

A son of U. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

.l/7r^7 Qull< or Mlr:d Qull Khan, Haydar \s brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayun during the expedition to Badakhshan. When 
Kamran, under tin* mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humayun. 
M. Q. was wounded ami thrown oil his horse. His son. Dost Muhammad, 
saved him m time. 

According to the TahaqtV . M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umanl-i kdnlr ), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Akbanidma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu 1-Fazl in this list. 

67 Ftimad Khan, of (lujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

l^timad Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmud, 
king of (lujrat. He was “trusted" (fitimad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 



It is said that, from eratitinle, In* used to eat camphor, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose m the hint's favour, and was at last made an 
Amir In % 1 , after a reij^n of IS vears, the hnuj was foullv murdered 
by slave of the name of Buihan. who besides kdle<l twelve nobles, 
l^timad next morning eoll«*< , ted a few faithful men. and killeil Burlian. 
Sultan Mahmud having died without issue, |S‘t. raised Ka/iv" ‘1 Mulk. 
undt r the title of Ahmail Sh.’di. to the throne Ka/i was a mui of Sultan 
Ahmad, the louilder ol Ahmadalud lait as he was veiv voiinr. the 
aihois of the state were entiie’y in \ hands Kive ve; rs laler the 

youne kmo left Ahmadabad and tied to Savv id Mubarak of Bukhara 1 11 
.1 jnnuip.il enintiei . hit ht. 1 ol low ed him Up. defeated him. and drove 
him away Sultan Ahmad then thought it bettei to tetuin to Ht who 
now anain teietnd as before On .several occasions did the kme tiv to 
U r et i id of Ins pi i\v ei fill minister, and ht at last telt so mseiuie that he 
I esolv ed to kill the hint!. which lie soon aft el w ards did Ht How raised 
a i hi Id of the name of Nat hu ( ) - to t lie throne “ w ho did not belong 
to the line ol kilims but on mtiodueimr Inin to the erandees. ht. swore 
upon the QurViri that Nathu was a son of Sultan Mahmud. Ins mother 
when jireenant had been handed over to him bv Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miseany , but the child had been live months old and lie had not 
earned out the Older The Alibis had to believe the storv, and Nathu 
was iaised to tin* t h i one under the title of Sultan Mu/alfar 

d'his is the origin of Sultan Mu/alfar. who subsequently caused \kbar's 
generals so much trouble (rnh p|> .‘>11 do 1 

Ht was thus attain at the bead of the ooveniment but tin* Amirs 
parcelled out the count rv anions themselves, so that eat h was almost 
md< pendent The consequence was that incessant feuds biolo* out 
,1111011}; them I^t himself was involved m a war with ('liint'i/ Khan, son 
of I^timad" 1 -Mulk a Turkish slave (’liiiioi/ maiiitaiiu d that Sultan 
Mu/athir. if genuine should be the head of the state and as lie was 
strengthened bv the rebellious Mir/as. to whom he had afforded j > ro 
tection against Akbiir. IM saw no chance of opposing him left the Sultan, 
and went to Dun^arjiur. Two nobles. Aid Kjun and .Ihujhar Khan 
took Sultan Mu/affar to him went to Cfiinei/ in Ahmadabad and killed 
him ((’Inner/) soon after The Mh/fm. seeing how distracted ihe <oiintry 
was. took possrs^iun of Bahrbch and Surat The eeiier.d ♦onfusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mu/affar fled one dav to Mier JKhari I' uladi and 

1 i t« i'.irdmir ties (totiiij/Mi-le <1 t.ujrati n<>M< , - /</< tie !>i»v'i;ipli\ <■! Iuh |_>r. nelson, 

S H.inii't t \<» Tsi 

11 Nine MS's n a<l \nhhl. 
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his party, and Ft. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Nathu was 
no prince at all. But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to Ft.'s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. Ft. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan’s party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Khan, fell into the hands of Akbar's oflicers (vide 
No. Ml). Ftimad and other Gujratl nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar's accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
panlr, and Surat wore given to Ft. as tuyfd ; the other Amirs were con- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as Ftimad 11 
’1-Mulk, even (led, and others who were attached to Akbar, took Ft. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. Ft. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. SO) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, Ft. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the. Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab (vide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jCufir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihfib 11 'd-Dln Ahmad (No. 2fi), 
he was put in charge of Giijrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered Ft.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihfib handed over duties than his servants rebelled. Ft. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan Muzaffar had been successful in Katlmvar, Ft. left Ahmadfibfih, 
and went to Shihfib, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos 
from Ahmadabad. MuzalTar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihfib's men joining his standard. 

Shihfib and Ft. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw' from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujrat Is who had left Muzatfar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. Ft. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khan, against Sher Khan FfiladI, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. ^Abd 11 T-Ralnm (No. 29) arrived. Leaving Ft. at 
Patan, he marched w ith Shihfib against Muzaffar. 

Ftimad died at Patan in 995. The Tabaqat puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 



In Abu l-Fazl's opinion. (Jujratis an* made* up of cowardice, decent, 
several good qualities, and meanings, and I^timad was the very type 
of a ( iiijr.it i. 

t>H. Payanda Khan, Mughul, son of Haji Mulianunad Khan Kohl's 
brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Hliah Muhammad. his brother, had been killed 
by Humayfin for treason on his return from IVisia Haji Muhammad was 
<i man of gre*at daring. and his \alue. when hr was faithtul, was niton 
aeknow ledord bv tin* Kmperor. 

Pfivanda. m the nth year of Akbai's i « * i u came with Mun^im from 
Kabul, and was oideird to accompany Adliam Kh an (No lb) to Malwa. 
In the Ibth year, he accompanied Mun < *im to Ihngal In the 22ml \ear, 
he ,ser\ ed under Bhagwan Das against liana Paitab In tin* (lujr.it 
war. he commanded M ^ \bd" v llalnmV (No 2b) Iiannml 

In the 22ml vear. he reemed (Jlnuaghat as jagir, wluthei he went 

Tins is all tin* Mn* 11*11 says regarding Pnvamla 

His full name was Muhammad Pfi\amla lie had a son Wall lb*g who 
is mentioned below (No. 25b) 

From the Tfr.uk, p 111, we* sec* that IViyanda died in H>2I All, 
Jahangir, m 1017, had pensioned him oil. a*< lu* was ton old 75/: , p OH. 

Ob. Jagannath, son of Haja Ihliari Mai (No -0) 

He was a hostage m tin* hands ol Sliaiaf" <1 Din Husavn (No 17; 
rule p. 22b). After some* turn* he regained his freedom and was well 
received bv Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh In tin* 21st 
vear. when liana Part fib of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists. .Jagannat, h 
during an engagement w hen ot hc*r ollioers liad gi\ c*n wav, hold his ground, 
and killed with his own hands tin* renowned champion Ham Das. son of 
Jav Mai. In tin* 22rd year, In* received a jagir m tin* Panjab and was, 
m the 25 til vear. attached to tin* \an of tin* army which was to prevent 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim from invading tin* Panjfib. In tin* 2bth year, 
lie* again s«*rve*d against the liana. Later In* accompanied Mir/a N usuf 
Khan (No. 25) to Kashmir. In the 21th year, he* se*rve*d under Prince 
Murful in Kfibul, and accompanied him, in the 20tli year, to Malwa, of 
which the* Prime* ha<l been appointed Oovernor In tin* 12rd year, afte*r 
several wars’ service; m the* Dakhm let left Murad without orders, and 
was for some* time* excluded from Court On Akbar s return from the 
Dakhm J. met the emperor at Kantanbhfir, his jagir. and was then 
again sent to the* Dakhm. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prune* Parwiz against 
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the Kami, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been captured, called Parwlz to Court 
( Tuzuk , p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chand, 1 his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrup, a son of Earn Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son Goptil Singh . 

70. Makhsus Khan (younger), brother of Sa^id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shfihbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makhsus served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir's reign. The author of the 
Ma^asir has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsiid who did not get on well w ith his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mm sab. 

71. The author of the A*in, Abu J-Fazl, son of Shavkh Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu '1-Fazl's biography will be found elsewhere. 

A. ('ommanders of Tiro Thousand. 

72. Isma^il Khan Dulday. 

Duldav, or Dfildav, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
(ride p. 361, note) 

The J fa t usir calls him IsnuVul Quli Beg Diilday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Ihisavn Quit Khan (No. 21), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Begi was considered inferior to Khan Kha nan. 

Ismaqil Quli was a grandee of Biibar and Humavun, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humavun besieged Qandahar. and the 
grandees one after the other left M. ^ Askari. Ism. also joined the Kmperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar. Governor of Dawar. 

1 I'ho Tuzuk, }>. 7 4. rails him karm Chand. I olr al>o i'lbli.-hahnana, 1, l>. 31S. 



When Kahili was besieged, Ism. and Kjii/.r Kliwaja {nth j>. Ml, not id 
attacked Slier ^ All. an officer of Mir/a Kamran, who at the prince's order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (ijri fihi if unla ffaJ) 
on its wav to Churikfm ; 1 hut as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Slier ‘'All could not reach Kalml. and inarched towards 
(Ihaznin, when he was o\ertaken and defeated. Ism. and Kln/.r spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayun. A short time after. Ism. 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mirzn Kami an to Badakhshhn. 
Humavtin. followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. aiming them. Ism. was, however, paidoned at Mun^im s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his mareh to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abu 1 Ma^ali to Bailor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him " Mtfmn. 

7.'B Mir Babus ('). the Ighur (I'ighur ') 

The Ighurs ari' a well known Dhaghtd.i tube 'The emieet name of 
this grandee is a matter of doubt, as everv MS has a different 
nth’ in v Te\t edition, p. '2'1 1 . note 0 The Mu^tnu has left out the name 
of this grandee . nor do 1 find it m tin* last of the Tabaqat. 

71. Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad Asghar of Sab/war ('). 

He was a Hu savin Sayyid of .Mashhad {Mti^t'mr, A1 1 f c .i t ’* I <, \\lam). 
The author of the Tahtn/tlf savs. hi* belonged to the ^ Authshahl Savvids ; 
“ but people rarelv make such line distinctions Abu 1 Ka/I savs, he 
was ot Sabzwar but m the opinion of tin* Ma^Cnu . t Ins i> an emu of the 
copv 1st s. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever wnter. exact in Ins stvle, and a renowned 
calligrapher. perhaps t In* first of his age in w rit mg t lu* Tu^lltf and SnAtfiHij 
character (pp. 107--S) lb* also understood yu/u/x or witchcraft J 

Ashraf was in Ilumavun's service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindustan, lu* was 
made Mir^Jr; and Mir Mai. At Aklmr's accession. In* was in Dihli, and 
took part m tin* battle with llenui (p Ml. No P'S) He was imprisoned 
bv Bavram. but escaped and went to Makkah lb* returned in 
when Akbarwasat Machlnwara on his way to t In* Nw.diks where Bavram 


1 So the Our map- hive f'harihir (hit !{.”> , Ion;/ • >!*; uhnli In < nortli of 

Kabul, and has a I \i a \ s bon the • nitre r ,f a lari/e i,ira\an trade lu.'dif or 

hes half wav bitueui Kabul and ( hank.ir Bouton, \ , hat* 

Charik.tran B 

f 2 J<ifr di\ mation. < t< — P. 
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was. He was well received and got a mansab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun5im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takarol, and died in the twentieth year (983) 1 at Gaur (vide 

p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu ’1-MuzafTar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 58th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf s grandsons, Husayni and BurhanT held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundllwal). 

“ Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held oflice 
under the Timurides.” He was with Sikandar ttiir (Badd.onl IT, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of t lie Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bay rain, and 
served in the, first year under ^ All Qull Khan Zaman (No. 15) against 
Hernu. In the second year, he took part m tin* expedition against 
Hiijl Khan in AjmTr (vide Nos. 10, 15). In the .‘3rd year, he conquered 
with Shall QulT Mali rum (No. 15) Fort Jaitaran, 2 and served in the 
same year under Adliam Ivoka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide [). 511, 1. 8). 

After Bay ruin's fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near DihlT. In tin*. 
7th year, he brought Mun^im Khan to Court (vide p. 5:35). In the 17th 
year, he served under the Khan-i Kalati (No. I <>) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibrahim Husavn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrolia (No. 1 10) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaiiyar. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar's court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

1 The 1/irVif su\s m the tenth >ear v‘)73). as stated on p UU, note ti This is clearly 
a mistake of the author of the Mv^ut. 

2 The hot MSS ha\e The name is doubtful. Akbar pa^ed it on one of his 

marches from \jniir o\cr lVili to J.llor. 



" I occurred oft crier than was deemed proper by tin* assembled Amirs. 

You havt* gained th»* victorv." interiuptcd As, if Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint. “ because His Majesty's good foitune (tyhdl t 
pilthxluVri) accompanied you" Mistaking the word “ Iqbal for the 
name of a courtier, “ Why do you tell an untiuth / ” replied Mahmud. 
*’ Iqbal-i PadDhahi did not accompany me : I was there, and my hrotheis ; 
nr licked them with our sabres " The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial fa\ours 

r,ut more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs legardmg his claim 
to be a Savvid of pure blood. Jahangir (I'muL, p Tib) also savs that 
people doubt the claim of the liarha familv to be Savvids. Once Mahmud 
was asked how mans generations baekwaids the Savvids of liarha traced 
their descent. Aecnlentallv, a tin* was burning on the giotind near tin* 
spot where Mahmud stood. . lumping into it. he exclaimed, “ If 1 am a 
Savvid, the tire will not hurt me , if 1 am no Savvid, I shall get burnt. ’ 
He stood for neatly an hour m the tire, and only left it at tin* earnest 
request of the bvstanders. “ His velvet slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed " 

For Savvid Mahmud's brother and sons, rulr Nos tH, 105, and l IT 

Xotr on (hr Say y ids of Jiar/ni (Sadat -i Ih'irha). 

In MSS we find the spelling hdrha. and \,' w . Jtaroh. The Icmco- 
graphist Bahar-i TVjaru (Tek (’hand) m his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jauahr u '\ljurdf y says that t lie names of Indian towns ending in x form 
adjectives in as a,..:, Tatta or Thai ha % forms an adjective 

tatau'l but of no adjective is formed, and von sav sddal i hat lia 

instead of sddnt-i hdrhatrl. 

The name Hatha has been differently explained Whether the deriva- 
tion from the Hindi numeral hdrah, 12. be correct or not. there is no doubt, 
that the et vmology was believed to be correct in the tunes of A Khar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Taftaydt and the lir.uk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du. fib (Mu/aflarnagar District), which the Savvids held. 

Like tin* Savvids of Bilgram, the Baiha familv trace their origin to 
one Savvid Abu 1 Farah of Want 1 . but their nasahndwa, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at. and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
tin Tuzuk. savs that the personal courage of the Savvids of Harha- but 

’ Krnin turn an* • lc « nded t h*- m<>-t ruioamd Mnsalinaii faimln* m N»wtli<rn 
Irifiu, th»-* Harha .out HeKr.im Xi\ \ ids, and in Kh\ rabad, 1'ui *»-h j»«»r»* Hu-ua, and inanv 
oltnT plaios hratti In ■< of the sane* xtoi’ are found (' \ Klimt Tl< flimuuh i of (turn, 

Allahabad. IM»2, j> 'XI 
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nothing else - was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abu ’1-Muzaffar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hardwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name,. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
(villi' p. A‘36). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Khanzadas 
of Me wilt, and even families of royal blood as the Safawls. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1 . T i lump url ; 2. Chalbanun or Chat ran ri 1 ; 13. Kundllwill ; 4. Jaijnerl. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, 
Sambalhara ; of the third, Majhara ; of the fourth Bidaull on the 
Jumna. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historian^ perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the. Kundthcal ( Jh !jJ onquere^h 
Sayyid Mahmud (Xo. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpuri ( ( 1 in the ,f 
which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar, but they must have held posts of 
some importance under the Stirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud 
in Akbar's camp (p. 421) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He. and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high mansabs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendered 
to Hu may un ; but this is at variance with Abu T-Fazfs statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timunde. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1BH to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
^Abd u dlali Khan and Sayyid Husayn ^Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbar, and the above two 


1 In/e Sir H. Elliot's Glossary (Beanies’ Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 2U7. On p 12 of 
the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud twieo for Sayyid Muhammad; Sayyid SAli A«jhar 
for Sayyid SAli Asaf Ddtr Khan for Debt Khan, instead of Chathanuri (or Chdtrauii), 
which Mr It. J Ix'inls, (’ S , !»i\os in his \aluable Report on the Castes and Races of the 
Mu/atTarna^ar District (Glossary, p. 2t»7 tT.), ISir H. Elliot has Chantraudi. 
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brothers, who nude four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
•and blmded and imprisoned three. 1 

The Sayyids of Barha aree\en nowaday numerous and “ form the 
charaeteristie element m the population of the Mu/alT.mta^ar district 
' (Leeds’ Report ). 

Abu l-Ka/.l mentions nine Sayyids m this last of grandees. W:. : 

1. Savyid Mahmud (No. 75). f> Sawid Jamal" M Din (No. 

2. Savyid Ahmad, his brother (No 01). 217). son of 2 

5. Sawid QAsim (No. 10, A). ) f /V oon 

sons of 1. i. Sawid ( hajhu (No 221). 

i Savyid llashim (No. 115).) 


S Sawid Bava/id (No. 205). 

5. Saw ni Raju (No. H>5). 0 Savyid Lad (No. 100). 

r Fhe Akbarnama mentions se\eral other Sawids without mdieating 
to what familv they belong Thus S. Jamal" d Din. a < jnuxlson of S. 
Mahmud (nt/#* under bl ) . S. Salmi . S. Lath Khan (Bad. II. ISO) ; ete. 

The, following trees aie compiled from the Tn:uL\ IVuli.sInVnuluui, 
and Mtfihir 


( ii ) Saw id Mahmud of Karha, Kfindlos al S.i \ \ i< I \hmid. 

Ins l*i » if Iht 


1 S g.'iMMi 
(\u to;,) 


1 S A. la Ml Tn ' 
SO 1 02 (tune 
2. S Sul, « Milan, 
/W I ,f> 520 


2 s H Islmn 
l N" 115 ) 


' S Ha \ i/id 

■; (\n' 2o:> ■') 


I N" "D 

5 S All \"*i)ia r. 1 Saw 111 .lali, 011:11 
Sa\f Mian" (/W I 150 ) 

./’ m2;> ! ; 

[ ] S, Jamal ■ M I >m 

S Nfir" l S JaQf.ii Slmj 1 :» 1 Mian, (Nn 217 ) 

<T I \ an / |o.V2 

/W II, 7 'la. 


S Sultan Sal.ili.it 
Khan n/im lkhti- 
Khan 


I. S Mu/.ilf ir llmnnat Khan /’.»./ 11.755 
2 S gmli /Vi./ ii 7H. 

5 ^ Najihat r<nl 1 1 7 1!» 


\f>) ‘saw ul Oilir Kli.ui (SAM" 1 Walihihi </ HOi 


1 S lla>an I ,h 525, 


2 S KJjalil 11 Hah, /V/ I. ». 525 


(<*) Si wnl llizabr Khan, <1 1017 


S Zahanl.i'it 


Siv \ id <; \ Li hi in-. hr<ith< r. 
I*i risli. d « itli 1*1 in* »• 
Sliuja^ III Kakhann 
I \rra< oo 


1 They made FarruUi Si\ ir RafK 11 d lUrajat. lUfiQ 1 ‘d-Daula and Muhammad Shall 
emperors ; they dethron'd and killed Jahandar shah and Karrnkh Siwr, whom tin v had 
moreover Minded , and they blinded and impn-oned Prune*. A<Ja // 1 d Jhn, <7 A II Tubar, 
and Humiu'm Rahht 
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(d) Savyul Khan Jahfm-i Shahjalmm, Tihanpiiri A brother. 

{alms S. <iAlxl u ’l-Muzaffar Khan), d. lOo/i. 1 


].S Mansur. 2. .Slier Za man, 3. S. Munawwar, Lashkar Khan. 1. S. ^ All. Pad. 11, 
title, S. Mu/alTar | 748. 

Khan. &. Wajih 11 ’d- Din Khan. 2. S. Firiiz, Ikhti?a> 

Khan, d. 1077. 

The Pudtshahmma (I, b., 312, 319; II, p. 733, 731, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions also S. Makhan, d. 9th year of Shfihjahan ; S. Sikh an ; 
S. ^Al)d u ’llah ; S. Muhammad, son of S. Afzal ; S. Kliadim ; 8. Sfdar ; 
S. Shihah. 

{<) Sayvid Qasim, Shahamal Khan [(’hatraurl] a brother 

(was alive in the 21th year of I 

Aurani'/ib). 1. S. Nusrat V a r Khan 

(under Muhammad Shah) 

(/) Savvid Husavn Khan, d. 1120. 

'I 

I . i 

I. S. Aim Sa^Id Kh an. 2. < Oku lat Kh an. 3. Hasan Kh an 

([/) Sayvid ^Abd" ’Hall Khan [Tihanpuri]. 
alias Sayvid Mi\un (under Slifih Q Alain I.) 

I 

I I 

1. S Hasan <?A1I Khan : title Qutb" 2. Amir* 1 ’1-Mnnnlik S. llusaMi <7 A IT Khan. 

'I Mulk S. CAbd 11 ’llah Khan. (killed by Muhammad Slifdi) 

3. Sayf" ’d-Din Husavn <1 A II Khan. 1. S. Nnjni" d-Din A II Khan 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. d. Leeds, Ksq., C.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Sadat -i lidrha , composed in 1804 and 3809 bv one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report “ a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the L rdu MSS. will suflice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu 4-Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of 1 It it niish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from HulagiYs 
invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu l-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
ShihiTb 11 M-Din (Ihori —two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu l-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their 
names are 

1. Sayvid l)a*fid, who settled in the mawza ^ of Tihanpur. 

2. Sayvid Abu T-Fazl, who settled in the qasba of Chhatbanura 
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3. Savyid Al»u 1 Fa/a^il. who settled in tin* man ia of Kfimlll. 

1. Saw id Najm” d-l)In Husayn. who settled in t !u* of Jhujar. 

Ihc.'M 1 four places are said to lie near Pativula m the Panjfib.and have 
^i\**n rise to the names of the four branches Instead of ( hha/handrl . 
the name of the second branch, the MSS have also ( 'hhntiandl. Jj* 
nf * ~ s^s- . and dai/nnl \ ^ ) instead of Jhu/ail ( s «:f> ) s alt liouj'h 

no explanation is on en of these alterations. 

From Pat i va la the four brotheisumt totlie I )u.ab bet worn the (June's 
and .lamna. from where a branch was established at Biljjram in Audh. 

1 lie et \ moloo\ of Ixlrlhi is stated to be uncertain. Some dein c it 
from halm. outside, because the Sa\ vids encamped untsuh the impeiial 
camp : some horn Inliah imam, the twelve Imams of the ShPahs. as the 
Saw ids were Shi t ahs , some derive it from twelve ( Inliah ) ullages which 
the family held, just as the district of Balundshahr. Tnhsd Anfipshahr, 
is said to contain a hdrfm of P.i tlians. re I ‘J v illumes belon^mo to a Pal han 
family . and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
ahull.' pious 

The descendants of S. DaVid settled at tdinsil , and form 1 he Titian 
jinn branch, those of S Abu 1-Fa/l at Sambalhara. and form ihc rhh.it 
banurl or Chhatrauri branch , those of S. Abu ‘I Fa/a^il went toMajhara, 
and are the K u nd llvv a Is ; and those of S Najm u ‘d Din occupied Bidauli, 
and form the .llmjari, or .laeneii branch 

A The Titian /tails 

The eighth descendant of S. Da* fid was S. Khan Dir (') 

He had four sons • 

1. Saif if at ( mar Shahid, who settled in J a nsat h. a village then 
inhabited bydatsand Brahmins, To his descendants belong t he renow tied 
brothers mentioned on p. PJH (//) 

The occurrence of the name Sfmar shows that In*, at anv rate, was no 

Shi^ah. 

2. Saif if id ('human, who settled at (’hatora m the Parana of 

Joli-.lansath. To his descendants belongs S. .laird, who during the rei^n 

j 1 Plural. -IM 

2 The uor<l oef iim .1N0 I n the li-if m of [huh'in iiuhles in th<‘ Tnrihh i Fhiiz'hahi. 
T)u* title of qithal, wlinh e» mentioned m the laiiif u«>rk, /ippMiM to he the Mime 

as the later or .*>, qurhap, the ofh< » r mi < li.irye of the qitrl p I Mi). lint the name 

Kh'iti (fir is jM’ihaps i\ron^< ; the MS .all- him or Khwan Fir or Khun n 

<!"<■)■ 
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of Shiihjahan 1 is said to have founded Kharwa Jaliilpur in the *»Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad ^ All and ^ All Asghar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chatora and Jaliilpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 18 18 1 1 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for 11s. 10,000 to the Government, for the construction of 
works of irrigat ion. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad Salfih Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

8. Say y id Hum He settled at Biharl, MuzalTarnagar. He had 

six sons : 

/. Say if id Quff) , whose descendants occupy the village of Biliispur 
m the MuzalTarnagar District. From this branch come the Rathen 
Sayyids. 

//. S. Sultan , whose descendants hold Sirdhaoli. 2 

III. S. Yusuf, whose posterity is to be found in Biliiiri and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubai na). 

IV and V. S. Jan and *S. Man , had no olTspring. 

VI. S. i \aslr u 'd-Dln. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan-i 
Shfdijahanl, p. 128 ( d ). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S. Mansur, built Mansurpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansurpur and Khataull ; his second 
son Muzajfar Khan ( Slier Zamanj built Mu/afTaniagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

I Say y id Ahmad, lie settled at J' 4 i in JolI-.Jaiisath, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwan Var, 
Muhammad Khan as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangzlh. 

B. The ('hhatbandn, or Chhdtraun. (Ian. 

One of the descendants of S. Abu TFazl is called S. Hasan Fakhr’ 1 

Din who is said to have lived in the reign of Akharat Samhalhara. the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons :~ 

I . Sayyid * All . 

II. Sayifid Ahmad , a descendant of whom, S. Raw slum ‘’All Khan, 
served under Muhammad Shah. 

1 The IVuhfhahmttia. though \ery minute. does not mention S. .Tal.il and S Shams. 
A S. JnlCxl rs mentioned Tu:.. |>. 30. He died of his wounds reeened m the tight at 
Bhairouw.il (tuh Xo. Oil). 

[ * Sandlin , oil ? -P. ] 



/ //. S. Taj' 1 ’</ I fin. whose soil. S ^I’mar settled at Kakrauli 
IV. N Sal,ir (perhaps tin* same on p I % JS</. I.M line of) who 
had two sons S lla\ dar Khan, and S Muhammad Khan Tin* descendants 
of the former settled at Miraupur. which was toundcd h\ Naw.il> S 
Shahamat Khan. evidently tin* same .is on |> l-S S Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora (“a ullage so e.dled, because it was at liist 
inhabited hv Ka.it hs ") Anion*' Ills descendant" ate S Nusrat Yai Khan 
(p US) and Kuhn' 1 d Pawla 


C Tltr l\ nntlfiuiih 

S Abu TFa/ail settled at Majhara 1 wlm h is said tolia\e been s< ( < ailed 
because the site w as for nierlv a jungle of muni 1 «jr.iss The MSS say t hat 
maiiv Sawidsof the branch aie mu/./m/" Umfmi. i e it is not known what 
became of them The Kfmdliwals which now e\ist an* said to be most 
uneducated and h\e as common labourers the condition of Mu|hatu* 
belli*' altocet Inn deplorable 

The kfmdliwals aie now scat tens I o\er Maihara. 1 Il.is|iim|ifu Tinui*'.* 
Tandera. etc 


/> Tin 'hit linn* 

The son of S. Na|m" M Din. S Qamar" <1 Din. sett led at Ihdauli 
\ descendant of his S Kakh" ‘d Din, left Ihdauli and settled at 0 in 
doll .1.1 nsa tli. and had also zamindaiis m (’handauii C Tia n<laura Tulsijnlr. 
and Khari Nowada\s many of this branch an* in Ihdaiili. ^ILuja 
Panipat. and Dihli 

The chief pkua-s where ill*' Sayxidsof Barba st ill exist aie Miraupur, 
Khat.iuli. Mu/alTarnaear doll, disha. Bakhcra. Majhara ( hat aura, 
Sambalhara. Ti^anj' Bilaspiir. Moina. Sandha.oli. Kalla o«lha, dansath. 


; 1 (III map' Monjh. rah It J 

- \a this pi n i- said to have hem found. <1 l.\ Hi/ « to khan ip (> )' )' '“.old 

serin it t hi~> Sav v id ako a K mu'liw .'«1 lie biotin r S S Hum p« n-h« d n 1 * 1» I'om <• 
ShiijaS m \rra*an. and it m not i, . able that of tin ‘1 1 "•m|..nii«ie *'f tfe niiioftiin.i1e 
prince lm were llarha No v id* tfie o lnaimm! I l*e I.. Mil.' MiiiijmS 

The \ .line of the above m* ntionrd tivo I rdfi In . m lie if "j'f ‘pin* <‘l *1* *aihi 

and traditional information \ more i\hanai\e Mi-tor\ of th< Sadet i H.olia t»iw*l 
upon the Muhammadan Historians of India now *-o .e>*-«ihl« and .ompl«1*d horn 
ow options and ^nmb and otlnr <lo. iiiunitH -till in tin po-*-* "» 

be a most woleonie < ontrilmtion to Indian Hi* t*»r\ and hoik ao b< tl«t -nited for me h n 

ta“lv than the SawnN theiriselv* x 

There is no doubt that the Nov ids owe th* ir n noun uni s.j. , < ^ und« r tin* lmniridcs 
to the Kundliwab, who arc the \er\ opposite of 7 IJmhtir. 
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After the overthrow of the Tihanpuri brothers (p. 428, (< 7 )), many 
emigrated. Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh ; also in Nagina, Maiman, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joll Sayyids is said to exist in Purnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint ^Abd 11 'llah KirmanI of Blrbhum claim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Siidat-i Barha under Muhammad Shah 
{vi(k Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 093) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Blniinsi (^^^), which lies on the Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 
were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

70. <Abd u ’llah Khan Mughul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma^dsir or the Talxajdt. 
He has been mentioned above, p. 322. 1. 10. Akbar's marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because <?Abd u 'Hall's sister was married to 
Kamran, of whose party Bayram believed him to be. When Bavram, 
during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from Dlpalpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed over lilmra, where Abd 11 llah defeated a partv of his friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 21). 

‘’Abd 11 'llah Khan Mmjhul must not be confounded with ^Abd u ‘llah 
Khan Vzhak (No. 1 1 ). 

77 Shaykh Muhammad-i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(lughm(\)) to Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Khasa Khavl Afghan handed over the 
hurt of ( liana r to Akbar, through the mediation of Shavkh Muhammad. 

In the llth year, Akbar gave him a hu/uJ in Ajmlr, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykh Mu^in-i (’hishtis tomb, as tin* khfulnns were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy of their pravers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mirza 
‘'Aziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After 
the hmperor s victory at Sarnal, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirzii, 
Shah Mirza, and <Aqil Mirza, at Patan (Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 



three Mirzas remained m Patau and entered into a league with the 
Kula.li party (nth- No. t>7). Mii/.a ‘vV/.iz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qut l» u d-Din (No L'S). Shah Buda^li (No. 5*2). 
and Mat lab Khan (No M) Ills armv was fuither increased l»v the 
contingent of Shavkh M . w honi Akbar had otdcied to mo\ e Irom I Hmhpi 
to Surat Mir/a ^A/.iz Koka left Savvid Hamid (No 7S) m Vhm.idahad. 
and moved against the Miizas m Patau The Mir/as and Sher Khan 
Kuladi. how e\ er. wished to delay tin 1 liyht. as then reinforcements had 
not arrived, ami Slier Kh an sent proposals uf pe.iee through Shavkh M to 
M ‘•Aziz. Shah I iud.ieh advised M \zi/ not to listen to tin in. as 1 he 
enemies only wished to earn time, and ‘’Aziz drew up his amiv. He 
hiniM'lf. Shall Budaoh. Murin’ 1 d Hum Farankhudi (No PJS), Ma^suni 
Khan and his son. and Matlah Khan (No s:’») stood in the cent i e (ijol) . 
Dut l» u (l-Din (No •JS|.and.lam.iKd-l>in I n j fi (No HU). on the i i«»ht wine, 
Shavkh Muhammad. Murad Khan (No f>l). Shah Muhammad (No. '.to), 
Shah Fakhr" ’d-Din (No. NS), Mu/.allar Muehul. P.iv.mdu (No IkS). Ilaji 
Khan Vfehan. and the.son of Khawa Khan, on the lelt \\ 1 1 1 . Dastam Khan 
(No. 7b). Nawrane Khan (ri<lr p ”>.“>l), Muhammad Dull To<|b;ii (No. 12b), 
and Mihr ^ All Sildoz (No. Bin). led the van (luminal) . Ha/. Bahadur 
(No. ISS) occupied the Alfutnish (between the \an and the commander) , 
and Mir/a Mmpm and ('liirois JKhan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held hv Slier Khan Fiil.idi and .Imiavd i 
Karai.ini . the ri^lit wine by the three Mir/.as tin* left wind by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan . and their 
van was led l>v Had r JvJnm. voiin^er son of Slier Kh an r l lie battle 
then eomimmeed in the neighbourhood of Patau. I Nth Huma/an, bNO 
(22nd .lanuarv. 157:1) The left wine of the Imperialists was deleated 
hv the Mir/as Mm.id Khan (No 51) prefemd to look on Shah 
Muhammad (No. bo) was wounded, and earned oil bv his im-n to 
Ahmadfibfid. Shavkh Muhammad himself was killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Savvid Balia*" d Dili, and Savvid .la’Tar, 
brother of Shavkh Farid (No. bb) The Mir/a s also fell upon Shall 
Fakhr" 'd-Din and repulsed him. Dutb" d-Din e\ »*n was hard pressed, 
when M. ? Aziz by a timely attack with his centie put t lie enemies to 
tlieht. As usual, the soldiers of tin* enemies had too earlv commenced 
to plunder. 

Slier Khan fled to .Jfmaoadh. and the Mir/as to the Dahhin. 

78 Sayyid Hamid-i Bukhari. 

Savvid Hamid was the son of S. Minin, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a (lujrati Courtier (»Wc p. lib. note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Bukhara, with but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by 8. Mubarak's arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When Htiniad Khan (No. 07) raised 
Natliu to the throne, under the title of Muzatfar Shall, 8. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patau, Dholqa, and Dandoqa (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqa were given to his son 
Sayyid Mirim, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Rajah, 980, 
at Patau, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mlrzii ^Aziz Koka with the Mlrziis (rnlr No. 77), 8. H. 
was put in charge of Ahinadiibad. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuiffd. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb u \l-I)In in Kambha,it. 

In the 22nd year In* was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf Khiiiid llazawi (No. 35), against 
the Baluchis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
bailor, 8. H. with the other tui/uldars of tin* Panjiib assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, 8. H. commanding the lett wing. He also 
served under Akbar in Kiilml. On the Fmperor's return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jd<fn\ 

In the 30th year he served under Mail Singh m Kabul. On his 
arrival at Peshawar, Ins jagir, 8. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, 
and lived securely in Digram (on our Maps, Bnfhraai), leaving his a Hairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Musa. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (t) Khavl tribes, “ who have ten thousand homes 
near Peshawar." The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, chose Jalfda yi Tariki as leader, and attacked 8. H. He iirst 
resolved to shut himself up m Bigram ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, lit 1 left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Mifasir says he was killed in 993. 
In this tight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kanuil, son of S. II. He 
held it till he was relieved. 

<S. Kamdl, during Akbars reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi. ncc Shaykh^Abd” M-Wahhab, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (Tuz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below'). Kanud served under Farld-i Bukhari 
(No. 99) m the expedition against Prince Khusraw, and commanded 



the left wing in the tight near RhairAvval, rendering tunelv assistance 
to the Saw ids of Barha who. as was eustomar v, led the van 

Sfiifi/ul ) (fitjuh, son of S Kanial.wasa ( 'omnia infer of Fifteen Hundred, 

1 .(M>0 horse, and died m the third \ ear of Shalijaiian s reign The Ma'd^ir 
si vs. in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Miahjalun s standees given in the l^ulishdluidnul 
(I. b , TJ2 ; 1 1 . 7 lit) mention anotliei son of Sav \ id Hamid ot the name 
of Saw id Maijir. who held a Command of Fl\e Hundred. 100 horse 
Til Dastain Khan, son of Kustam i Tmkistuni 

File correct name of this grandee is j. a \ er\ unusual name 

though most MSS of tin 1 VMn and main of the \khainama give 

The Mifusn correct l\ places his name under the lettei l> 

His fathers name was Rustam His mother- her name is not clearlv 
wilt ten in the MSS of the Mifft-it and lUmnnunn, which l have seen 
either A (I)Vki or linUn/n was a friend o! Mahum Amiga (rule No 111) 
and had tree access to the Harem Dastani appears to have been a plav 
fellow of 1*1 1 nee Akbar 

D.istam Khan m the lull vear, served under Mu < m//" 1 Mulk (No (il) 
against < *Abd u llfih Khan C/hak (No II) In the 17th veai he seived 
under Mil /a ^ A/a/ Kok.i in tin* battle of Fat an (m/c No 77). dmt mguislied 
himself in the war with Muhammad Hiisavn Mir/a and got a Hag In 
the 22nd Vear he was appointed to the ttfiba of A pun and got Raiitan 
Idiur as His admmist rat ion was praisewoit hv he kept down the 

relielllolls. and protected the oppressed 

In the 2.7th vear Cchla. son of Balldindi and Mohan. Sur l>a>. 
Til n k sT. sons of Raja liihari Mai's i >! ot ln-r came without peimmsion fmm 
the Fanjab to Kiini ( ; ). their native town, and caused disturbance 
I )a stain. fr< tin a widi not to he too ha id on Kaclih w aha-' ad v n ed them to 
return to obedience . but Ills lenieiiev onlv rendered tin* rebels more 
audacious. Akbar then ordered l> 1o have recourse f o t lneal s and if this 
was not sullicieiit . to proceed against them I) had at last to do so but 
he did it hast 1 1 v. without collecting a sullicieiit number of troops In the 
tight. 1 the three nephews of the Raja were killed Hastaiu received a 

1 'Me n^Mphu .tl ill l.ols L'lV' II III t li« AIJ'.il n HIM .if* mi .if i-f.n r*»r \ 

A lnl 1 - Ka / 1 netilidiH t hr Min ill 1 o\m; "f la’im 1 > is lie- l)iit)i pla< < of the 

K.l-hlwvalu rebel-. the lie s.iv-i, took pl.ee in a \ like.-* of the n.irne 

of^.^-y/ioo” .irut l>d»t:»ni 'lied at .s/./.r/di/’ u hl< )i H ft Mo i ,ill< <1 i ()n^n Itu* the \ I . I > i r 
ii, on i l« .i \ i s the re uler to lnnl out wlerethf-f T }i r* * pl.e e- ir«- lie 7 , in it * lot 

ot era in lees, fortmwitelv mo th.it ha-tarn Khan \i,m kilh'l to tie- ie iirlihoiirhooil of 
Rantanhhnr The onlv phu <*s m.ir llant.mhhur whnh n-oiihh tie- above thne are 
Ihmnlee, Tohr.i ,in<i Sh< r^.irh ;e eivfii on tie In*/ Map » »f tie* .JoUhpur Mrotorv for 
Is,‘(i, Tin* ro.nl from s|,ergvrh (a hour I rml<> S II of |{antanbhfir ) to I'ouith m lam t » » I 
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wound from Uchla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Wounded 
as lie was, he attacked l T chla, and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
Ik; fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him again on horseback - 
a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at She r pur. Akbar said 
that even D.'s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because l)., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

Thu uni r says he was a Commander of Three Thousand, ltantan- 

bhur was then given to Mirzft ^Abdurrahlm (No. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu. 


Regarding the tribe called Kambu , vide Beanies' Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot's Glossary, I, 301. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Ilazaj) : 


Tin* Afghans are the first, the Rambus the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels " 


must be very modern : for during the reigns of Akbar and .Jahangir, it 
was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shfdibaz was Hap Isma ft il, a disciple of the 
renowned saint Balia 1 ' 1 d -Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him niwi.s7tra/7,or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 
he wmdd mention ; but as BahfU" 'd-l)In could not pay the money, 
HiTjT Jsma^il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Ismael acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Rambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shfdibaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done : but the excellent wav in which he performed 


by the Billin'. Ri\er. Rantenbhur lies in the ancle formed by the continence of the 
('Immhal and the lianas, and Bounlee lies about .‘>0 miles X W. of it. There are two 
villages of the names of Tohni. one about ‘1 miles S.W. of Bounlee, and the other S of it, 
on the ncht bank of the Banna. Hounhc. or Bafili, would be or which will 
bo found below as the head of a Parnana in Sarkar Kantanbhur, and the change of 
to 1 is very simple. The greatest difference lies in Sherpur and Shfnjaih. 

The Akbarnama sa\s the tieht took place on the 10th Aban of the 2oth year 



the duties of knfmV, « lrt*\\ Akbai’s attention to lmn. and he was made an 
Amir and appointed .1/7/ To:ak (quarter master) 

In the 1 f»t h year, when Lishkar Khan (No. PO) fell into displace. Sh. 
was appointed Mir Rakh"hi. In the ‘JKt vear he was sent against the 
rebels m Jodhpur, especially against Kallah, sun o< Kav Kam. and 
grandson of Kay Malden. and was oideied to take Foil Siwana Shahha/. 
tiist took Foit Daigiir (Md where a large number of Kathor lebels were 
killed ; after this he took Dun im. from where he passed on to Siwanah. 
which on his arrival capitulated (PS I) 

In tin* same year, Shfdibaz was sent against Kaja (lajpati- This 
Kaja was the greatest /amindar in Kiliai and had rendered good setv ices 
dmmg Mim^mi s expedition to Kendal Ihit when DaVid, king of Ousa, 
invaded Rental after Mun^im’s death at (laur m ‘.Kb (lajpati lebelled 
and plundered several towns in Ihhai Farhat Khan (No lib) tnifuhhlr 
ot Ara. his son Farhang Khan, and Qaiataq Khan, opposed the Kaja, 
but perished in the light. When Shahha/. approached, (lajpati lied, 
but Sh. followed him up. and gave him no rest, and completed at last 
Jagdespur, where the whole family of the Kaja was captured Sh then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held bv Sii Ram. (lajpati s son About 
tlu i same time. Sh took possession of Kalitas Its Afghan commander, 
Savyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort mi the part n( .lunayd i 
Kararani, had been hard pressed by Mu/alTar (No. 1>7) . lie 1 lien-fore lied 
to Shfihba/. asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to couit. where lie received every distinction due to his eminent 
services 

In the “JJrd year (PSD) Sh marched against the proud Kami Rartab, 
and besieged tin* renowned Fort of Kobhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair. on the frontier between I’daipur and .lodhpur. hit ‘Jb 10') 
The liana, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a Stimuli *>7 
when the fort was taken. (Joganda and IMaipur submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than bo tlianas m the hills and ->b in the plains, from 
Idaipur to Kur Mandal. lb* also prevailed upon tie* rebellious Dauda, 
son of Kav Surjan Had A (No. 00). to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this, Sh. was sent to Ajmir. where disturbance* frequently occurred. 

1 1 he MS.'S Jum* , } i,j uhnh 1 liinnot find mi tie* neips I li‘*i * ho* iimiiv pirn < s of 
a similar name, S \\ . of .Jodhpfir mar wlmli it nnM lie Ihmnm fmo-a MSS )■.» v <* i/vpi) 
lies nn t lie right lank of the Coni, S \V of .Jodhpur Here Shahha/ < ro^« d {$uhvr) amt 
went to Sn<nnnh, uhn h In s N U S of |)iihur;i, nhout 10 mi|e^ from the h ft hank of the 
Jaini. 

- So a< cording to the h< st MsS sj, vuirt <a)l-> him l he Lakhmni Akharnama 

(III, 14U) Knjt, ami the K« lit. Kihl I min a of Hada.oiii, Km hilt, ( p 17U, gsl 2H.'») ami 
Kajiti (p. 237), whieh forms an also found in the Lakhnau nlition of the Akharmima. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar ; but he did not agree with M. ^Azlz Koka — for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated ^Arab Bahadur, and marched to Jagdespur. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma t sum Khan FarankhudI (No. 157) had rebelled, 
and ^Arab Bahadur and Niyfibat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur Bilkarl, 25 kos 
from Awadli (Fayzfibiid). Matsum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Mansion had been killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.’s rigid wing attacked the enemy, Mansion got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadli (Fayzfibiid). Sh. now' pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Matsum 
could not hold himself in Awadli, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the Bn kli sins had placed the 
young Mirza Khan (No. 20) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Kav Sfd Darbari (No. 10b). 

But an officer of Sli. s usefulness could ill be spared, and w hen M. ^ Aziz 
in tin* 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up MaAsfim Khan Kfibuli to Ghoiaghat, 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Bhati (p. 3(55), plundered 
Bahtarfipur, the residence of Msa, took Sunnargaw, and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra. Isa alTorded Matsum means and shelter . but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an Imperial 
ollicer was to reside as Sunnargaw , Matsum was to go to Makkah , and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be earned out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his otlicers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to Gourt, and the hujuldrns of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the held and followed up Matsum. 
Ill the 30th year, he and Sfuliq Khan (rule No. 13) quarrelled. Subse- 
quontlv. Sh. marched again to Bhati. and even sent a detachment. “ to 
Kokra (\i *i), which lies between Orisa and the Dakhin ”. Madhu 
Singh, the Zamindar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa*id (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed. Sh. returned 



to C on 1 1 In t hr 1 1 h war. hr w a-' made knf" <V of t hi* arm\ Hr w as t hoi 
srnt against the Afghans of Saw ad hut hr left hm dut les w it hout ordcis, 
and was .mam impugned 

Altrr two \ rats hr was released was madr atiUhj to M Sh.ihmkh. 
"ho hail hroi appointed to Malw.i. and was on his wa\ to Ihitur Murad 
hi thr D.ikhm Dm mil; thr siege ot Unnadnagar. thr mhahitants of 
Shalir ] Naw. which is railed HuihundhCid . asked thr I ni|>ci ia lists for 
protect ion hut as thrv were mostly Silicas. Sh III Ills bigot iv\ fell 
upon thou, plundered fhor hoime>, esp.riulh the <juaitrr railed l i 

l)uml:dn Imam thr \ rr\ name of which must haw stunk m Sh 's 
nost ills din* inhabitants serum that thc\ rould not irl\ on the word 

of thr Mu oh uls emigrated 'Idle ihmrr was nutated . and when 

Sadfij Klian (No Id) w .is appointed his utu/iy Sh left without per 
mission for Malwa Akbar gave his jagir to Shaluukh and transit ned 
Shall ha/ 

In thr lord year Sh was sent to Ajmir .is t'ommando of the c/m/yu/d 
of Prince Salim (.lah.ingir). whom Akbar had asked to go fiom I la ha hat 1 
against thr Kami Hut Sh was now about sr\riit\ \rais old and as hr 
had hern m the habit of rating tjuicksilwr. hr rommrtirrd t < » sillier limn 
pain m his hands and w lists Hr got well again but had m \}imi another 
attack, lie rallied again, but died siiddrnlv in the 11th \rai (llMKS). 
S.ilim took tjuirkly possession of Sh s tirasuirs. went bark to ll.diabad 
without having done anvthmg. and continued in his irhrllioiis altitude 
towards his father 

Shuhlu/ had expressed a dvmg wish to hr buried in Ajiuii within the 
hallowed riudosiirr of Mu^m l (dushti Hut the custodians of the sarirtl 
shrme refused to complv. and Sh was buried outside \t night howryrr, 
the saint appealed in the dreams of the custodians and told them that 
Sluihb.i/ was his fa\ounte. whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of tile dome 

Sh.ihba/ was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar s " Divine Faith had been mentioned above 
(]). 1D7) lie would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet His Sunni /eal. no doubt, 
retarded Ins promotion as much as his arrogance . for other less deseiv mg 
officers held higher commands. Ib* observed with great .strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day tin* emperor took a walk along tin* tank at Futhpiir and seized 
Sluihbazs hand to accompany him It was near tin* time of tin* ^asr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abu T-Fath (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ‘'All who stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call Shfihbaz a pious man. if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor ” ; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
emperor. “ Oh,' 5 replied Akbar. “ you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dupalla shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, “ Get up ! ” Abu ‘1-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Slmhbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu 'l-Fath says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Paras stone (vuk Book III, 
Sfiba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order ; during his lights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Fvery Thursday (‘veiling he distributed 100 Ashrafls to the memory of 
the renowned (f hairs 11 ’ s-sii/htyn (f) (^Abd 11 T-Qadu-i JllanI). To the 
Rambus he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad 
circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir BakhshI he introduced tin* DmjJi law. the 
most important military reform of Akbar's reign (vide pp. 252, 205. 200). 

Shahbfiz's brother, Karam" 'llfdi, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma^asir). The Ma c dsir mentions a son of Shfihbaz, 
Ilham 11 'llfdi. lie was Wdqi^a-nairls (p. 208) of the Sarkar of Baglana, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 218) mentions another son of his, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shfthjahan was a Commander of Fight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 15th year, BakhshI and Wdqi^a-nauis of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shfihjahan's reign. 1 

81. Darwish Muhammad Czbak. 

The Ma t dsir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the 
Tahaqdt merely say that he was dead in 1001. 

1 Rank!/. klun is wrongly called X uj a z Khan in the Ed. Bibl. Indira of the l\ulishah, 
1. b.. p. .‘li t ; but in II, p. TtO, of the sump work. Rttnhaz Khan as in the Tuzuk. 

Sa\\id Ahmad's edit ion of the Tuzuk p l.V>, sa\s that Rauhaz's name was Khnh u 'Hah ; 
lmt this is a most extraordinary name, and therefore likely to he wrong It should, 
perhaps, he Habib* Hah. 

In the list of Akhar's grandees in the Taltaqat, Xi/.am saxs. “ At present (in 1001) 
Shahhar is Mir Rakhshi of M.'ilwa.” 
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From the ALhanuunn (Lucknow o«lit i«*n. 11 p. H7) vve see that he 
was a friend of Ikiviam. He was sent bv Bavrani together with Mu/afTnr 
‘’All (No. 117. anil p oTJ, 1. 0) to Slier Muhamm.nl Diwaiia. who dispatched 
l>oth fettered to ( ’omt. 

Ills name occurs aj^.iin in the .lUmnuhna (Lucknow edition, II. p ‘JoO 
where for Darulsh !':hak l\ Inca in . read Panrhh I'Jmk o Micaffar 
Khmljn). From the fact that Abu 1 F.i/l has enen his name m this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Ikiviains submission 

SJ Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Sliavkh MiKi. eldei hrother of Sh.ivkh 
Salim of Fathpiir Sikri 

Ills father. Shaykh Musa, lived a ictired hie m Sikri. As \ k 1 »a r had 
<it iimt no children, he asked the Sikii Shavkhs to piav for him. which 
they did . and as at that time one of Vkbar’s wi\es hecame pregnant 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shavkhs wilh paiticular favour 
To this luck v circumstance, the Sikri fanulv owes its elevation. 

Shavkh Ibrahim lived at first at ('omt. ehieflv in the service of the 
pnnces. In the 2-nd yeai he was made Thanahdar of Ladl.i.i, ami 
suppressed the disturbances In the iHrd year he was made (loveinor 
of Fathpiir Sikii In the ‘JSth vear lie served with distinction under 
M C\ziz Koka (No *J1) m Bihar and Beiioal. and was with Va/n Khan 
(No. 11) in his expedition against (Jutlii of Oris.i When Akbar. in the 
doth vear, went to Kabul, he was made ( mv eirmr of A^ra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death m WW (dl)th vear) 

According to the lie was not onlv the brother but also llu* 

son in law of Shaykh Salim-i Sikriwal. 

Sd ^Abd u ’l-Matlab Khan, son of Sluih lluda^h Khan (No od). 

The Ma^Tisir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 
Hundred. 

< ’Abd" l-Matlab accompanied Sharaf" d I >tn Husavn (No. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtlia In the 10th year he served together with his 
father under Mu^izz’ 1 1-Mulk (No. 01) against Iskandar and I »a had u r 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khayrabad. In the I lit h year 
he served under Muhammad Quli Khan Farias (No .’'>1) aeamsl 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to li is fulfill in Mfdwa 

In the 17th vear he belonged to the auxiliaries of M ‘•Aziz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patau (p Idd). In the 2drd year, when 
Qnth u <1 Din’s men (No. 2H) brought MuzafTar Hiisavn Mirza from tin* 
Dakhin to Court. ‘iAbd 11 l-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirza safely to Court. In the *J.“ith year he accompanied JsmuAil Quit 
Khan (No. 10) on his expedition against N iyabat Khan ‘•Arab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of ^ All Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kfdpi, 
his jagir. 

In the liOtli year he accompanied M. ^Azlz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jah'ila Tarlkl, the Afghan rebel. One 
day, Jalfda hill upon the- van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nunn Khan (No. 212), Salim Khan (No. 152), and Sheroya Kh an 
(No. 1(>8). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed .lalala, who escaped to the mountains. ^Abd 11 1-Matlab “ had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
light. ", He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzad,was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
200 horse. 

81 Ftibar Khan, the Funuch. 

His name, like that of many other Funuchs, was ^Amhar. He was 
one of Babar's Funuchs. When Humayfm left Qandahar for ‘■Iraq, lu* 
despatched Htibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to his canq). In 052 he left Kabul and joined tin 1 emperor, who 
at fuelled him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar's reign he accompanied Akbar's mother 
and the other Begums from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed linn 
(ioxemor ot Dihll, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 80. 

85 Baja Bir Bal | Blr Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh l)as (M artist r : the Ed. Bibl. 
Indira of Badd.onl. II. p. 101, calls him Brahman I)ds) and was a Bhdt, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call badfarosh , “ dealers 
in encomiums.” He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for lus power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar's accession from Kfdpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Rdy. or (Hindu) Poet Laureate. 1 
and had him constantly near himself. 

1 .lust as Jottk Ray the (Hindu) (’ourt .Vtroloiicr The (Persian) Poet Laureate 

[Fay/I] had the title of Malik" 'sh-Shu^ara, or King of Poets ”. 



In tin* ISth year Raja .Jai Cliaud of N aearkot. who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nareahot 
was eiven to Kah Ray as jayir He aRo received the title of Raja I Ur 
Rar. But .1 a i ('hand's sort, Budh ( hand (or Budhi Ch . or Radi Ch. 
the MSS. diflrr) shut himself up in Naeaikot. and Husavn ( v hili Khan 
(No. *21) was ordered to eompier it The invasion <>t Hualum Husavn 
Mir/a, as lelated above. forced Husavn Chili to raise tin* snee, and I Ur 
Bar, in all probability, did not eet his jaeji He accompanied \kbar 
on In.s forced rnareh to lkitan and Alwnad.ibad. *J It h Rabi < « 1 1, PM (l n/e 
note to No. 101 ) 

He was often employed in missions Thus m the ‘Jlst \ ear he was smt 
with Ray Lou Karan to Dfme.irpiir, the Rav of wlueh town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar’s Harem lu the *>tli veai. airam. B. B. 
and Znvn Koka (No. !U) eondueted Raja Ram ('hand (No Ml) to Cmut. 

Bir Bar spent his tune ehiellv at Com! In thelilth \eai Zavn Khan 
Koka marched aizamst the Yusuf/a. is in Ibjur and Saw ad . and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements. I Ur Bar was .vnt theie toerthci with 
Hakim Abu l-Kath (No Il'J) It is said that \kbai deteimmed bv lot 
whether Abu TKa/1 or Bir Bar should and the lot fell on the lattei. 
much against \k bar's wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp Ml, iT ) . 
Bir Bar and nearly S. (><>() Imperialists were killed during the retreat 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s armv ever sillleled 1 

How Akbar felt Bir Bars loss has been mentioned on p ‘J I 1 'There 
is also a letter on this subject m Abu I Ka/.l’s MnLhihaf 

The folhwv mo passages front Badfi.oni ( /s’f/ H,f,j / ll( ( j » j > liAT. !>AS) are 
of interest ** Amone the Silly lies they bordei on absiildltles which 
ilunnethis year (PPb) were spread over the countiv. was the ninioiir t hat. 
Bir Bar. tin* accursed, wasstill alive, though m lealit v lie had then for some 
time been burn i ne m the seventh hell 'The Hindus bv whom His Majesty 
i.s surrounded, saw how sad and sorry lie was for Bir Bai s los,, and 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in tin* hills of Nao.nkot, 
walking about with .Joels and Sann.isK. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at tin* hands of tin* Yusiif/ajs ; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have h< en seen with Jogi.s, 


1 A similar catastrophe lx*f«-ll Aw r.ui^/il>. when s< wnl llious.ui<l ♦ of 1)n* armv 

commanded l>v Amin Kh."«» were k tl N-fl in (In- R Inn liar I'a^, <»ii t li«- .'lot Muli.uram, JOs.’l, 
or 2l*t April, lo72. J/'iSior i 5 .ibimgiri, j) 117. I /</<* Journal .1 S lit n<i<il fur 1H<>2, 

p. 201. 



inasmuch as lie had never cared for the world. An AhadI was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“ Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kfdinjar (which was the jiigir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with od ; from that time, however, 
Pir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered t ho barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hindu Krorl (collector) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment., giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krorl could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; he, therefore killed the poor traveller, to a\oid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. Ills Majesty actually went through a second mourning; but he 
ordered the Krorl and several others to come to Court. They were for 
•some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed II is Majesty 
before, and the Krorl had, moreover, to pav a heavy tine " 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for Ins liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. Ills short verses, boil-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bada.onI Shahbaz Khan (No. SO) and other pious 
Muslims showed towaids Bir Bar {rule pp. 102. I US. 202. 200, 21 1) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure 1 Islam. 

Bir Bar's eldest son, Lain, is mentioned below' among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. BS7). I It* was a spendthrift , and as he got no 
promotion, and lus property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned ftufu\ m order to li\e free and independent (end of Hit h 
\ ear). 

Nf> Ikhlas Khan Htibar, the Kunucli. 

The Mtfilstr does not give his name The list of Akbar’s grandees in 
th<‘ T(tf><i<i<K has the short remark that Ikhlas Kh an was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand 

87 Bahai 1 Khan (Muhammad) A^ghar. a servant of Humavun. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read 
llahddur Khan. The Ma t dsir does not give his name. The list of the 
i'abwidt mentions a “ Bahar Kh an, a Khasa Khavl Afghan, who held 
a command of Two Thousand ". Bahar Khan Khasa Khavl is also 
mentioned in several places in the Akhtrndma. He is therefore mos t 
probablv the same as given by Almd-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 



to read Pahilr hlnln, instead of liu/nlr l\h~i» . No lt>7 The notice 
in t lie Tafnitjat implies that lie was dead m 1 1 M » 1 

SS Shah Fakhr u d-Din. s,»n of Mir l v h'iMin. a MiKiwi Savvid of 
Mashhad 

Shah Fakhr" "d-Din came, in !m» 1. with Hunia\un to India. In the 
*dth vear of Akluis rerun he sei\ed m the ann\ which was sent against 
Vhd w ’Mali Khan l ’/hak ( N < > 11) Inthe h*tli \ « at lie was in (lie nuuujiihl, 
m ad\ aiu’c cm |»s cmnnianded hv Kh an i Kalan ( N * > hi) When A k 1 >.» r 
am\ed at 1‘atan he sent Sh F and Hakim <, \\n" I Mulk to Mu Ahu 
Tmab and I^timad Khan (No **7) < hi the mad lie tell in with the 

fanner, and went to Dtiinad whom lie likewise induced to pa\ his lesperts 
to \koar He was anninL r the au\iliam s n| M ^ \ / 1 / knka (No id) ami 
was present in thehattleol l\itan(p 1T>) llewas a Do anione the piamlees 
who acrompanied \kl»ai on Ins loieed man h to liiijia! (p !ild note, 
wheie aeroidmu to the A U><U H'tnul we ha\e to lead ‘Jl/A II. toi 

U/i Ihlfil^ \) After 1 Ill's lie was made (io\e||im of I [jam and leeel\ed 
the title of A IkIiiIii 1 2 III the elid o| | lie *J 1 1 || \eal lie Was made 

(Joxeiimr of Fatan ((hijrat). rpc Tam.. Muhammad Kh an (No i VJ ) , 
w heie he soon alter pi oh, hlv in the heumnmu of !is7. died (DHi Tahiti/at). 
S!) Raja Ram Chain! Baghcla. 

A few MSS lead />/ hn/fhi. which fmm Tod s.us is I lie < or reef one. 
liihl/n hi . how e\ el Is the Usual spelling 

Kam ( hand w.is Kaj.i of Khath (or llhnffnh. as the .l/n t ds // spells if). 
\niono the thiee ereat Kejas of Hindustan whom K.ihai mentions in lim 
Memoirs f he Kajas of IMiatli are t h« third 

Ram ( hand was the patron of ihe renowned mu-n tan and sineei 
Tan sin. reeardimr whom nth the last of MiiHuaiis at the < ml of this 
hook His fame had reached \khar and in the 7th Near flu* hmpemr 
sent .la 1.1 1 11 d Din Dfin hi (No iHT) to IMiath. to mdme Tan on to < nine 
to Ajda. Ram ( hand feeling himself power h m to refuse Akl.ar s reipie t , 
sent his f,i \ on i ite with Ills nnisual nisi rnnieiifs and manv pn o nt . to 
Aura, and the first tune that Tan sin performed al Court the Fmpeioi 
made him a present of two lakhs < ( f rupees 'I an sin r< maimd with 
Akhar Most of his composit imis are written m \kh.a s naim and his 
melodies are even nowadays e\e[\ where repeafid h\ 1 1n* p<op|r of 
Hindustan. 

\\ lien As, if Khan (I ) led his expedition to < hid ha f p ‘.W) £ lie came in 

1 Du I, hi k r i • i \\* jvlitjon <>f I tie , | / f ><itwtin'i ( 1 1 1 p 222) > > ) 1 4 )' i m \n‘j.h hlmn ( ) 

2 On p Titi, Ham ( 'han-l i- I»v moOilo Ham I hmvh 
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contact with Ram (’hand ; hut by timely .submission the Raja became 
“ a servant ” of Akbar. Tn the 1 1th year Yam C’hand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on |>. 599. He sent his son, Bir llhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Sh aim bad, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Fmperor to send a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Raja Bir Bar and Zayn Koka were selected for this oilice, 
and Ram ('hand came at last to Court, where lu* was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 57th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 58th year (1001 ; vide p. 585). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhii, of which Bikramajlt, a young relation of 
Ram ('hand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(No. 195) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout tin 1 district military stations (thriiias). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent IsmiVul Qull Khan (No. lb) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajlt to Court (list year), their intention being 
to prevent. Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajlt, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Bandhu was conquered (12nd year). 

In the 17th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand. was made 
Raja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir's reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. 
In the 8th vear of Slmhjahan when Ahd u llfdi lvhan Bahadur marched 
against the refractory zamlndiir of Ratanpur, Amr Singh brought about 
a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Aniip Singh. 
In the 2 till year, when Raja Pahar Singh Bundelu. Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, at tackl’d Aitfip, because he had afforded shelter to Dai ram, a 
zamlndar of Chauragadh, Anfip Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhu had been the family 
seat) to the hills. In the 50th year, however, Sayvid Salfibat Khan, 
(Jovernor of Ihihfibad (vide p. 127), conducted him to Court, where Aniip 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir llakhsln and Mlr^Arz. In the 1 Ithyear MuzaiTar Khan 
(No. 57) had him deposed. In the lbtli year he came one day drunk to 
the Durbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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lit* was subsequently released, anil attached to Mun^im’s Helical 
corps. In tin* battle of Takaroi (p Inti) he was sexerclx wounded. Though 
his wounds commenced to heal. In* did not talo* Millicieiit (.no of his 
health, and died, a few davs after the battle, m Oris.i 

He is meiit mned as ha\ i n«^ had a contmeeut « if 2 ,immi tioopeis (,l/u*v7.vi/\ 
1 000 ) 

I'he lias a long note m jiM itieat ion of the e\t laoidmarv 

punishment which Vkhar inllnted on him 

I'lie title of Ln^hkm l\/nln wasconfcncd h\ .lahangn on \ I »fi I llasan 
-M.tshliadi. ami b\ Shahj.ihan on dan Nis.ir Khan Y.nlgar Peg 

01 Sayyid Ahmad of Barlia 

He is the \ on n Her I >i «»t In-r i »f Sawid Malnnfid (p 127) In the 17th 
year In* ser\ed m the nuunjdhi. whieh. uinltT tin* loininainl < »f Kh an l 
K. dan (No HI), was sent to (lujrat After t In* t oinpn st of Ahmadabad, 
In* was oideied withotlnr Viniis to pursue t he sons of Sin i Klu n Ffiladi 
(p. 152). who had iemo\e«l their families and piopeitv fiom 1’atanto 
Idar. A port ion of their propel t\ fell into the ha in Is of 1 mpei ialist s. \\ Inn 
Akhar afterwards eneampetl at Patau, In* ga\e tin* town to Mu /a Ahd" 
r-Kahim (No 20). lmt appointed S A as (inxcrimr In the 
same year, Muhammad Hiisaui Mir/, a. Shah Mir/a. and Slier 
Khan Ffiladi, besieged Patau, hut they dispciscd on tin* appioaeli 
of M ^A/.iz. 

In the 20th year S. A and his nephews S Dasim and S llashim 
rjuelled t In* dnt urhaiiees m w lueli dalal u d Dili < ,> fi r« * 1 1 1 (No 21. A) had lost, 
his life In OS I he .solved under Sliahba/ Khan (No SO) in lie* expedition 
to Siwaiiah According to tin* 7V'/,uyu/, which calls him a t'ommander 
of Three Thousand. In* dud in 0*5 

Abu TFazI mentioned Sav\ id Ahmad aho\ e on p "It HI. 1 I I fiom below . 

Sayyid Ahmad's son, S. Jaimll' 1 5/ I fin was killed l>\ tin* untimely 
explosion of a mine during tin* siege of Chitor ( p 508) 

This S. .Jamal" d Din must not he confounded with tin* notorious 
S. .In mill" (1-Din who was executed in 005 (/Wr7,on7 II. 515) lh* was a 
gramhon of S Mahmud (No 75) S. Dasmi heme called his uncle 

02 Kakar ^Ali Khan*i Chishti. 

He came with Humayun to Hindustan. In tin* lltli vear ( D7 A ) in; 
was sent together with Shah Quli Naranji (No. 251) to Hadha Katanga, 
because Mahdi ^inini Khan (No. 5b) had gone without lease to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under Mu^i/z" I Mulk (No. bl) and was present in 
the battle of Kliaviabad. lie took j>:i rt in tin* bloody fight at Sarm'd 
(middle of Sha^han. 080 : wl* p 552,) lie was then attached to Mun^im’.s 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981 ; Ma'asir, 980). 

98. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zamindar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 11), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 881. 

94. Tahir Khan, Mir Fariighat, son of Mir JChurd, who was at dll q 
to Prince. Hindu!. 

His name is not given in the Mafasir. The Tahaqdt merely says that 
lie was a grandee, of Humayun, and readied, during the reign of Akbar, 
the. rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son lidql Khan , who likewise served under Akbar. 

Prom the Akbarndnia (Lucknow Edition, IJ, p. 127 1) we see that he 
was one of Akbar's companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79) 
(jutluq Qadam Khan (No. 128), Peshraw Khan (No. 280), Hakim 11, 1-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shinial Khan (No. 151), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja Mu'uizzam, brother of Akbar's mother. 

95. Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat. 

As Qaliit belongs to Qandahar, lit 1 is often called Shall Muhammad 
Khan-i Qandahari. r Thr Ma l dsir says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a ^ Q , but that the Hazaras pronounce 
Kaldt , with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Buy rum, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which Humayim had given Bavram as jdit/ir. Bavram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.'s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
(Jandahar to him; but S. M. discovered tin* plot and killed the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S. M. knew' that 
he could expect, no assistance from Humayun, and wrote to Shall Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was llumnyun’s intention to cede Qanduhar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
Tahmasp sent 8,000 Turkman troopers furnished by the jdijlrddrs of 
Slat fin, Farah, and (lannslr. Their leader, ^ Air Yar, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He therefore tied to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
Sultan JJusayn Mirza, son of Bahiam Mirza (vide No. 8), Wall 
Khalifa Shamlu, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when Sultan ljusayn Mirza felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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I alimusp IVlt annoyed. and suit anam Suit in Husavn Mil /a with ‘'All 
Multan. (Jo\eriior of Shita/ to Qandahar, with posit i\e otdus to take 
town ‘’Ali Sultan was shot during tin* Mtav, and Sultan Hiisa\ti 
Mir/.i nuiiaincd encamped belotv tin- town without dolin' an\ tiling. 
\t this junctuie. Akbui, who m tin* meantime had sinsreded to tin* 
tliionr ordeted S M to hand out Dandahar to tin* IVtsuns, an online 
to llutna\ fin's promise, and conn* to India 

lhis airount ot tin* iV"Mon o! (Jaii'lahar ohsuu-s the authoi of llu* 
diHVts from Mutishi Sikandat's u-umn ot lusmanf woik entitled 
^ Ihtimlnl i/i S>Ltiml<nl. Aeeoidnm to that histoi\ Tahmasp at the \ er\ 
fust i e< pit'st of Shah Mnhanimad suit Sultan lli|s.i\n Mn/a with Wall 
Khalil, i and otlnu* tiohles to t^andahar The\ debated Ikihadur . luit 
.is S. M would not hand ouu Dandahai. Tahiti. up suit ^ \h Julian with 
a st i onj/u at in v. and appoint »d Sudan 1 Jiuun ii M ii / i <m>\ u imi ot I )a w at 
and (,>anduhar Shah Muhammad ludd out lor s|\ months hut as ha 
^ r ot no assistant-*' ftmn India, In- capitulated and witlidiew to Hindustan. 

Ih* t Ills as it mav, S M aim ad in tin- and of t In* thud \ a.n ol A k hat \s 
laiuii m India, w .is mada a Khan, and i/radtiallx lose to tin- tank of a 
( 'ommnndar oi Two Thousand In tha hai'inuini' « »f tha (it It u-at (HhS) 
ha lad tha \an in tha hatth- naar Satani'pur III whiah l»a/> liahadm lost 
Malwa. and se|\**d. inthalMhva.it m tliawai Imainst ^ \ hd" Halt Khan 
l /hak (No I I) In tha hjth uar ha was mada eo\emoi oj Kolha In 
tha 17th yea? lie v\as anioni! the uimli u n s of Mir/a ^ \/\'. K<*ka. and w.is 
woundad m tha l-attla of l\»tan (p I.TJ) 

liaaatdmj ** \dil KJhan. S M s .,ou ( t /<!•• In low . No 1‘J.T 
!Hi Ray Surjan llada. 

1 1 a n oft an inaraK aalla* 1 I * a v Had . i Tin* 1 1 ala' afa a hiam h of tin' 
('haiihaiis T ha Saikarof l»antanhhut is calk d altu tlam Unihuifi 

Ih'iv Surjan was at litst in 1 la- su\ taa of tin- liana and dafiad tin* 
Mu-hills haaailsa h<- thought hlliisall safa m |{a n t a n hh fi V \khar. altar 

tha i-ompiast of (Tutor (p .‘ili.s), ha^card m tin* uid of tla- Kith vaar, 
Kantanhhur. and K S. d< spumin' of hold ini' « >u t lonm-i tha 
h i\ MU' last a* 1 about a month a n* lm -om l>au«la and Hlioj (No I7u) 
to Ah bur s ramp to sin- for paaaa Tha Kmj»» r<»r m aj\ ad 1 ham w«TI, and 
a.iva aaali a drass of honour W In n tlu-v war*- taken halund Hu* taut 
analosura to put on tin* I'armant' ojm* of tfiut nuu). siisp« < tin" foul play, 
nishad .sword m hand towards Hu- audience taut and killed several 
people. amonj' them Shaskh Ibdiu" I Din Maj/fih of I'ada.on. hut was 
cut down by oin* of Mu/allar Khan s nn-n As R S s sons w<ua entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akhar s (.moduli! towards them; 
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and he sent them back to their father. At R. S.’s request, Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbhur was annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

R. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Dauda fled and created disturbances in Bundl. Zayn 
Khan Koka (No. 34), R. S. and his second son Blioj were therefore sent 
to Bundl, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. S. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shakbaz Khan (p. 43(5). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The MoMisir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabaqat, 
it is dear, that lie had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For li. S.’s son, Ray Blioj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham Khan Jala,ir. 

Jaltijr is the name of a Ghaghta,! tribe. 

Shfiham's father was Bfiba Beg, who had been under Humayun, 
governor of daunpur. Bfiba Beg also took part in the battle of Chausu, 
in which Humavfm was defeated by Slier Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Bfiba Beg and other grandees to bring up the cam]) and 
the Begums. In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed bv an Afghan near the imperial tent. 

Shfiham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two 
Jala.irs, mentioned below, ljaji Muhammad Khan-i Sistani (No. 55), 
Ghalma Beg (58), Kamfd Khan, Ghakkar, and Qiva Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zamfm (No. 13) in the .launpur District against the Afghans. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Slier Shah, son of ‘•Adli, 
Mubariz Khan, after Bay ram's death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mughuls. In the 10th year Sh. Kb. served against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun^im in the Bengal and Orisa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mai 
the A fghans to Bhadrak (p. 406). After MunWs death at Gaur (p. 107), 
the grandees put Sh. Kh. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the 2 1st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350). In the 2 1th year he was jatfirddr of Hajipur (opposite 
Patna). After Muza (Tar s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa^Id-i Badakhshi. one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ‘’Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Khan 
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(p. 138) had defeated. In tin* 2th h year Sh. Kh. was stationed at Nathan. 
In this year, Ma^sum Khan-i Farankhiidi (No. 157) had been driven by 
tin 1 imperialists trom Pahrfuch oxer Kalxanpur to Muhammadfibad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attach .la un pur Sh Kh from 
Xarlian. Paliar Khan (No. 107) from (Jha/ipui and Ij.isim from .InMpfir, 
united their eont indents, and puisued Ma^sum so elTectuallx that he 
applied to M < \\/i/ Koha to intercede for lum with tin- Fmpemr In the 
32nd vear he was made (loxernor of (Jadha. and mkiii alter, of |)ihli. 
In the end of the .same \ear he accompanied Sultan Muiad, w ho conducted 
M. Suhixman (No 5) t « » Court In the heemmn^ ol t lie 33rd \ cat lie 
assisted Sad n j Khan (No 13) in his expedition amiinst I a la la Tanki 
m Teruh 

In the |3rd vear. after a stav of fourteen \eais in the Punjab. \khar 
made Dlllli Ills residence It was pioxid that Sh had lieen oppr ess|\ c, 
and he was therefore reprimanded Two veais later he seixed in the 
Asir war. and died dimin' the sieee of t hat fort Xi IJijiuh HiU'3 

The Tahw/nt s.i\ s tliat Shaliam Khali was m 1 00 1 a Cummaiider of 
Two Thousand 

The A Ll»u mumi mentions two other .lain ir (liandeis 

1 Sn'tdn IhisntfH l\han Jalajt. 1 |e w as uient loned a box e. p 117. 1 '• 

2 M ahatii nan! Kh an Jala, it The / alm>/at sa\s ol him " he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (Inol)mad' I |e ser \ ed undo Khan /aiuan 
in the war with Hemu In the heemnine of the Ith \ « ai all three Jula.irs 
set \ ed under JKhan Xanian against the \fehans m t h»* daunpui DiUnet 

f*S Asaf Khan (III). Mir/a l^iw.iin" <1 Dm| TaMui P< ^ on of 
liadl*' 11 / Xainan ol Da/.win 

1 1 is fat her Mil z.i |»adi < *' 1 '/-Zairian w as t lie son of A eh a .Mu I la Daw at dar 
o| ( t )a/win [nth p 3!»Ki M Kadi durine the reiyii of Shall Talmiasp, 
had heen ra:~r of Kasharr. and Jadar hud also been nit rod need at the 
Persian ( 'our t . 

In the 22nd year of Akhar s teieri (fed), .1 a ^ fa r I’oe came t « » India, and 
was presented to Akhar by Ins uncle M Chivas" <1 Din ‘’All Asif Khan 
II (No 12b). on his return from ihe Idar expedition The new Uaah law 
haxine then heen introduced, Akhar made .la^far a Commander 
of Twentv ([{'<(') and attached him t o tie* IfalJnhs fp 2u2) of his 
unde At cording to /W/hom (III l! 1 *’►) people attributed ihis wuunnim 
( >f royal fax our to tire malice of Tdfars uncle 1 lie po-t was so low r 
that Ja^far threw it nji in disgust and went to Ih nj/al to which produce 
Muza f far Khan (No 37) had just been appointed governor He was with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams" ’d-Uin-i Khafi(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja^far and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fathpiir, Ja^far met with a better reception than 
Indore, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of Asaf Khun. He was also appointed Mir Bakhslu, rice 
Qiizi < ’AlI. In Ins first expedition, against the Kami of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 52nd year he was appointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
vwe IsmiVul QulT Khan, who ha<l been reprimanded {p. 388, where for 
Waijtlr read llijiir). In the 37th year Jalfila Kaw'shani fled to Q Abd" ’llah 
Khan Uzbak, king of Tiirau ; but finding no support, he returned to 
Terfih, and stirred up the Afridi and UrakzaJ Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalala. The lamily of tin* rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to Wahdat ‘’Ali, who was said to be Jaliilas 
brother, while the other members of his family want 1 taken to Court. 

In the 39th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir. M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Chili Afshar, and 
Hasan CArab were tin* most important. The cultivation of Zu^fauin 
(sail ron, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qiizi CUi, i.e at one 
lakh ol khunrurs, at 21 dun's each (ride p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Bailor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was math 4 Governor of flu* province. In the 11th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed I)iiciln-i hull nee Patr Du* 
(No. 190). 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar's mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under suneillanee. After this, lie received Uujrat as tuiffd. 
and gave up the Siibas of Iklhfibad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to Asaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir's accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atCdiq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Kami. 
The expedition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amir u l-Umara t remained 



tr>:> 

dangerously ill in India. Asif w.n 111 .nK 1 \akil .uni ('omm.indcr of Ki\e 
Thousand Hr also i t*il a |m*ii )>«»\ studded with jewels 1 Hut In* 
never ti listed .l.ili.uiL'ir, .O' tin* Kmpcior himself touinl * »u t aftor Axil s 
death ( Th:k \ . p. lU‘.H. 

Fiom the turn 1 of Akbar death, ihf kirn's - of tin- Hakhm had boon 
rest less, and Malik *• Anil mi li.nl seized 1 1 [ >< > m sexrial jiI.h «"» m tin- Ha la u;liat 
1 )ixt i let Tho Khan K ha nan (No ‘J10. with his usual duplicit v. had doin' 
notliimr to if(o\t*r tin* loss and .lalianiiu sent Himof I’aiwiz to tin* 

1 )aklim, w it li Axit Kjian as ahlfiij, .slid tin* most renowned m a tubes of 
t he ( our t . as Ka |a Man Simjh ( No dm Kh an .lali.m Lodi Khan i \‘ i /am 
(No “Jlh ** A 1 »d 11 llali Khan “each in liimsfll siillu imt hu i In* < omjucst 
nt a ciuintn Hut moossant drinking on t In- ji.ut < d tin* Prince and tho 
joaloiisv and coiisecpient iiisuboiduiat ion « >1 tin* \mirs, u 1«*» 1 f\fi\ 

tlnnii, and 1 1n * M uphills siilh'ted a elm k and lost thm prestige N<>t 
lony r aftoi. in lnjl. Axif du’d at 1 »ur liain j»fn Tin* TnnlJi of his drath 

is 

^ A bundled t linos alas ’ loi \s.d Kh an 

Tho Tir.uk (p IOS) sa\s that ho diod at tho a^o of m\iv thiro 
Asaf Kjian is irjiirsrnted as a man oi tho "leatest ofimis Ho was 
an ahlo financier, and a jmod accountant A glance is said to lia\o Korn 
sii tin imt for him to know tho contents of a pam* lie was a "h at lioiti 
cultui ist . | da nt mo and lop|unL r oil blanches with his own hands in lus 
gardens and ho often tiaiisacted business with a garden sjiadc m his 

hand (n religious matteis. he was a flee thinker and one <>! AlJur s 
disci j)h‘s (p ‘J I S *.l). He was one of the lies! poets of Akhai safe all ace 
most fruitful m oreut poets His Musnaw i, ent it led A nunhnn ranks aft er 
Xl/ain s Shinn hh mnvt . 1 nir below anion!' the poet, of \kbar s 

rei^ti 

Asaf kept a efe at number of women and had a laru'e familv 
// , s . suits I Mlr.'l Z't‘fi> u ( ^Ahnl> n . I If W.n a t ‘ommaiider of h'lfteen 

Hundred, duo horse, and died in the sri ond \ **a r of Shahjalian s rejeii. 
Ho had a son Mln.il Jn*' [<u . who like his "i and fat he i was a po< t writing 

under t lie same (uk hall a s ( la * 1 fa i ) lb*, Zuhid Khan l\o|.a and M Shall 

(Tililnfnlhitiiin'i Surji. Mn t mu) son of Savf K h a n w«r« sin h intimate 
friends, that Shhhjuhun dubbid tlnm *■/// yd/, ‘ the time friends lb* 

1 ll w.n < u -t om LI \ 1 1 n • t < r t‘i« Mu^jul < ■<> < rime n* to < <-ni' r i |» n l.<>\ <>r .1 L'nM« n 

1 iik>t .1 1 u 1 or I iot h . as 1 a n '/in ‘i oil I )i vi .hi s W le n - « 1 < li o||ji 1 r , w > r • * 1 ' | >' > 1 < I , lie \ iw rally 

1 ft 111 IH‘(| the (in '• lit' 

- Mu-4iul tii'tonahs <lo not lik< to • all Ue rnhr* «>f tie lukhm / .»7' 'I'"* wnr»l 
uhlih thes neralh toe, H <in n jmlo ' ulixli H a ne annd< 1 1 1 1 J< I have not found 
this title ii'< <1 m hi'tore a untH n h< for- th< 1 / hn „n„,n 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahan granted and Awrangzib increased. He died iti 1091. 

2. Suhrdb Khan. He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mlrza All Asghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his longue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah Shuja5 and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort DhamunI, 
as related in the Pddishdhndma. He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu^tanud Khan Bakhshl (author of the Iqbdlndnia-i/i Jahdmfm) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khan 
Dawriin. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

t. Mlrza ^Askari. He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddisluihnduna mention two relations of 
Asaf 1 . Muhammad Salih, son of Mlrza Shfdii, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. lie was a Commander of One. Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Slmhjahan's reign. 2. Mmfm, a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 1 00 horse. 

XI. (hmunandrrs of Our Thousand and Fire llundtvd. 

99. Shaykh Fai ld-i Bukhari. 

The Iqbdlndma, according to the Ma*d.sir, says In* belonged to the 
Musaud Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s 
trace their descent toSayyid .lalfd-i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam 
*■ Ali Naiji A lh a dl. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaykh Farid was Shaykh ^Abd" '1-OhaflTir of 
Dihli, who when dying desired his family togive up depending on Suvurghfd 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihli (Tuznk, p. 08). lie entered Akbar's 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. CVziz (Xo. 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the. Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan 
(Xo. ID tii the neighbourhood of Bard w an. where Qutlu of Orisii had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlu having made proposals of peace, S. F. was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutlu's 
treachery (vide Stewart's Bengali. In the 30th year, he was made a 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 10th year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshl. and had also for some time 



tin* IK if !<ti i I m hi> t liaiye, in. In* had to settle .ill matters relatin'* 
to tin* grants o! .I.'ojir Imhh is 

lln elevation under .lahanmr was due to tin* decided suppoit In* 
jjave . 1 ,1 h a * * lm i . 1 1 ii nitM 1 iat t>! \ befoie hi' aceemon. and to tin* vietoiv In* 
obtained oM*r Prime Klnisra w at llhaiiowal When I’nncc Sa t *m 
occupied llahah.nl duiimj h’s lebelkon a^ani't hm 1 at la * i appointing 
his seivants to imur^ih'i am 1 ;zi\ miz t ln*m Vhlui favoured Ihinri* 

KIuim.iu >o opeidv , that even one looked upon Inin a" mio i smii Soon 
a ft i*i a soit of i •Tonrilal ton was elheOd. and Salmi s mm writ* sent to 
f burnt \\ hm AUur la.v on tin* death bed. In* oideied S.dnn to stay 
outside the Koit of \<_MU and M \/i/. Kohn 'No J l ' ..lid lboa Mall 
Siiujli, who tioin fninilv eon ideiatiom f a \ • >u i «*d Khioiaw s suee< ssjon, 
placed tin 1 r own men at the jzates o| tin* loM. and ashed Slinv hh hand 
to take command 1 >i it S K did not i an* foi then aiiimjemeiits and 
went o\er to I’nnce S.diin outside and deihued him i nip* mi, helon* 
Akliar had i losed his ev» s Uu ilmm Inal eueemon S l*' was made a 
eommailth r of n 000. leeeivid tin* 1 it ! e of Stlltth’ 1 »y<Uil n lijtlltUii} 
an 1 was appointed Mh luihl^lu 

\ s] i ( > 1 1 tmu* after on the Mh Xi lli)|ah 10| I I’tnne Kl in law 
suddenly left \.'ia and went plundemnz and ('•emit inti to Lilmi S K. 
with o* !u*i Ihikhaiiund manv llai ha Sax vnU was sent a f • * s him v lnht 
.lahainjii himsi ll followed soon a M « • i , accompanied hv Shari 1 Khan 
Audi 11 11 mala* and Mahahat Kh an who weie hostile to S l‘ . and 

took eveiv | n issihh* oppoiluintv of slandering him Sultan Khuoaw 
had mm* to l.altoi ami besieged tin* town, when lie In aid of S 1*7 s 
amvalwith I *_!.< .no home at t In* . f/> 7 Snlirw/nh lie ramd the -eee and 
armed at the In, ah vvlmh S K had pist < nosed Khu'-inw was 
ilium diatelv attacked The li^ht was umisuallv h*\ih* ’11m Karlin 
and Kukhari Saw ids had to hear the luunt of the hjzlii. tin former m 
the v an under t h«* ( omnia ml of Sav f Khan • on of Saw id M-ihmml Khan 
Kumiliw.’d ( j » 1J7) and Sav \ id .lalal. There wen* about do ot nil of tin* 
Karlin Saw ids oppo-i d to 1 .>00 1 *a< la 1. It'll i Hoopers and had not S. 
Kamal (nr/e No 7<S) < mm* in turn* to then nsi m*. eh.OL'imz 1 lu* '•m-mv w it h 
loud cm*' of iKhlt sjolh \'ihlniflt the Hath. i Saw id-* would have keen cut 
down to a man Saw id Sayf Khan not seventeen wounds, and S .lalal 
(lied a few t hi vs after the lallh* \hoitt foui hundred of Klnmraw *h 
troopers were hilhd. and tin* n*M dispersed Klnmraw s j<wd ho\ fell 


1 Tins title we iil'O tm<i 1 M «. 1 <| Ills. njim.Hs ♦ " in t >i- "f 'I r:l* i.i .o»<l S.'it^au , 1 1 up;li 

Distrn t. It meal.' /. »<! >>f tin- -mtifl mol thf p< n 
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into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of llhairdwal. 1 In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S. F. as a present. He received, 
besides, the title of Murlazd Khan , and was appointed governor of the 
Suba of Cluj rat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
into a ring, which weighed 1 vusqal , \bsurkhs, and was valued at 25,000 Rs. 
As the relations of the Shaykh oppressed tin* people in (lujrat, he was 
recalled from Ahmadabad (Tuznk, p. 75). Jn the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Panjfib. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at Pat ban in 1025, and was buried at Dihll (75/:. p. 150). 
At tin* time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse. 

Snvyid Ahmad, in his work on the anthputies of Dildl, entitled Asfu' 1 
’a-Samlifid, No. 77, savs that the name of S. F.'s lather was Sayyid 
Ahmad-i Bukhari. Of Farid's tomb, h" savs. nothing is left, but an arcade, 
(dalan). But lie wrongly places the death of the Shaykh tn the 
[\lh year , or 1055 A.H., instead of m the eleventh year , or 1025 a.d. 
Savyid Ahmad also mentions a AV7m,7, built by Shaykh Farid m 
Dihll, which has since been repaired by the Fnghsh (tovernment and 
is now used as a jail (tOlS- ,jel khana). 

Vccording to the Tnzuk, p. 65, Sallmgadh (Dihll) belonged toS. Farid. 
It had boon built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst, (dar nmjCin) of the Jamna. Akbar had given it to Farid. 2 

When Shaykh Farid died, only 1.000 Ashrafis were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tarlkh of his death : — 


1 Rli.ui owl I, on our maps lifn/x>ii al , lie* on the road fiom Jfdindhi.r to \ 1 nnN 11 , on 
tlu' niitit bank of tin* Ri,.’ih \ttrr the deleat Klnisiaw fled norths arch with the mow 
of reaehuii* Jlohta* he\ond the iniht bank of the .Ihelum He had therefore to en>s*< the 
Rani, th<‘ Chan.ib, and the .llielam On eomint: to the Chanab, at u place called Shah put 
(a \er\ eonnnon name m the I’aniab), he eonld not net boats He therefore went to 
Sodhaia. which 1 * also mentioned a*' a place tor crossing in the Tn^nijut-i A V/m/T- on our 
maj Sotha N.K ot Va/it.ibad -and indueed some boat men to take him o\rr Rut they 
loft him in the lun h, landed him on an inland in the middle of t lie Chanab, and swain back. 
Tin* <a mo to the eaisol the ('hand! of Sodhara. and a report was sent to <X\bd" 1 (.khirn 
Namakin (No Id')), one of Jahaimii'* otlicoi* stationed atdujrat (at some distant c from 
the nnht bank of the Chanat), opposite to Va/irabad). He came, took Khu^raw from 
the island, ami kept him t ontiued in (lujrat. The news of the capture reached .Tahannir 
at Libor on the last Muharram lOlo. 1 o .">2 da\* after Klnisiaw 's thcht from Aujra 1 )n 
thelbd Safar, Kb n* raw Hasan Reir-i Badakhshi (No. 107). and ^Abd" r-Rahim Khar, 
w ere brought to dahanuir in the Bajjh-i Mir/a Kami an 

- T'ho family must ha\e bad larite possession* m Dihll; for when Akbar, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dihli. he *ta\ed m Sh. Farid's mansion, and Abu '1-Fazl (Ahbarnavia, JJI. 
p. ]*.)(>) speak* of hi* extensive possession* aloiui the Jamna. 
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jj j jlj (/</</, kJiuid bun / (10*J5 \ h h 

Ho jjavt*, 1 ami loft (earned olH lit 1 1*‘ " 

SIuin k|i Kurd was indeed a man of tin* **ro.itest libeialitv Ho always 
L r avo \\ it 1 1 his ow n hands. ( )noo a honour oamo to lum sov on t mios on ono 
day. and received nmiiov . and whon ho i ot u i n«*d tho eighth timo. Kaiid 
imvo him ,ipmi moiiov. hut told him not to toll otliois else tho\ mn.:ht 
tako tho nnuiov fiom him Ho nave widows a meat doal and his jadt 
lands woio iiiNon .is fioo land tonuios to tho ohildion of h<s m i\anN 
or snldiois who had boon killed Whon m (Input ho had a lot ni.nlo 
of all Kukhuti Sa\ \ ids in tho piov ime, J and paid lot nuv mm i laim toaM 
and outfit in* o\ on lmv e pio^mant woiin'iiul lindan inoiici lot tin Mini* 
pm pose foi tin- bciiofit of t hoi i M-t unhom ohildu n II o novel a^'iAtod 
sinoois. musicians, or TiMeiem 

Ho huih man\ 7> Tho ono in Uihlih.o horn mention' d above 

In Mnnadahad a toah<dl<i w.i" .domed h\ him and oicvcd .is a 
momoiial ot him tho name of Kukbuiu In tho Mine town ho built tin* 
Mus|id .md Tomb of Shall Wajih' 1 d Din lUubi mo III. 1 ' » ) 

Ho also limit I'tiinbVxhl man Hilili tin* un-atoi pail of tin* old pa* nan a 
of Tilpat lioiim included in the puri/unu ol Kandabad (Klimt - (do aiv. 
Beanie s Kddlon II. p 1T») In K'hoi also a Mahalla was built h\ him, 
a l.iijfo hath and a rfmuL oi ba/ai Tim (loveinmeip ofheom under 
him toMMved annually thtoe ZdN// s . to his footmen ho u uve annuallv 
a blanket, and h’s >weepeis oot .shoos He novel made alterations in 

Ills oilts 

His contingent ooiMsttd of non pi< I. • • I tmi.pin NmiIut in tin* 
io|on of Akbar, nor that of .lah'iiieii did he build a pahi<< lot himself 
Ho alw a\ s 1 1 \ ft l as if on the mai < h He pan! 1m ‘ out nice t , t pn onall v, 

little ca rine foi the muse and tumult in< dent to m u h olln » -> (hie of hi > 
hist soldieis, an \ijrjjan of the name of Mu i Khan had talon leave m 
( J ii * ra t . and i epu ned a ft et an a bs.>uce of s| \ voi i vv In n Sh I' t nd vv a s in 
Kalanur on ln> maich to Kanin.. I lie Sliavlh ordejid Hwarlu Bum 
his lhikhshl. to pav the man his wa^s and the Bulh-hi wiol* out the 
! )esci i j»t i\ e Roll, and jiavr tin- man one du\ s pav Kut hand "oi anj/iv 
and sank ' lie m an old soivant and though In <onie- rather late mv 
affairs have not fa red ill on a< < omit of his alot in e vi\ e him hit whole 
pav l’lie man not 7 tmo It- . Im whole pav for -i\ u.in 

1 Kl< or<l. ( .i» . • ii|'-\ ( '1 - P ' 

- In | >iHi, XluimiilOl, .»ri<i rn.iriv "tin r in (aijr-U <!■> vo (>n«l Hut I oi !> . \ mo. 

I N - 77, > 
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" Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Ma^dsir, “ change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! ” 

Shaykh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad Sa^id and Mir Khan. They lived 
in groat pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahfibat Khan, whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mali a bat’s blood; but Mahabat got together 
several “respectable” witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa^Id, and Shaykh F. had 
to remain <|uiet. 

Muhammad Sa^Id was alive in the 20th year of Sluihjalian, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 5^)0 horse ( Pddishdhn . II. 715). 

SVp//// ( / Jtfifar, S. F.s brother, was also in Ak bar's service. He was 
killed in the battle of Patau (p. 155). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 510, 515; If, 750) also mentions S ai/yal 
Iiadr, son of Shaykh Farid’s sister, a (ommander of 700. 500 horse ; and 
Sayi/id Hhahtr, son of Sh. F. s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
500 horse. 

100. Samanji Khan, son of (Talma Beg. 

For Samdnjl we often find in MSS. Samdjl. The Turkish snmdn 
means hay, so that Samdnjl or Samdnchl would mean one irho looks after 
the hail. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Ma % dstr, nor the 
Tabatjdt. Nor have I come across his name in the Akbarndtma. ft remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan will be found below'. No. ] 17. 

101. Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan (lung (No. 55). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 507. The Tabaqdt says that, in 
1001, he was governor of Patau (Cujrat). 1 


1 Turtli Khan is also mentioned m Sav\id Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p 10, 1. lo. 
Hut this is a mistake. It should be Tar Kfu in, not Tardi Khan The word toqnrii, l c , also 
is n mistake, and should be Toqhdt. Pages 18, 19. of the Tuzuk Ireat of Akbar’s forced 
mnreh to Put an in (liijrat (ndc p. .‘tl.’l, note, and p. 44.")) The Ma^a^ir (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. Noe. Bengal, p. lb. 4. h.) mentions the 4th Rahft I. as the da\ when Akhar 
left Agra ; but from the Akbarnfuna (Lucknow Edition, 111, 18 IT ) it is ekar that Akbar 
left Agra on the 24th liabtt II, 981, and engaged the enemies on the 9th day after his 



H>2. Mihtar Khan, Anis 11 M Din. a servant of Humau'in 
Thi* woid mihtar. prop. a prunv. oerurs \ erv often in tin* names of 
Humavun's servants. Thus m tin* .Wmnuima ( lanknow Kdition. \ ol 1, 
]>. 2*‘>!> ,i wry interesting page, wlnrh giws tin* ii.inn , s of (In 1 grandees, 
etc., who arrompamrd tin* rmprror to Hernia) 

Mihtar Kh an was tin* t it 1<* of Anis" M Din Hr w.o Huniavun s 
treasurer on hiN (light t < > lViMa ami returned with tin* rmprioi 

In tin* 1 1th war. w hen Rantanhhur hud hern mmpiered (rnh No D*») . 
t In* ft *it w. m put in his charge. In t hr beginning of t hr 2 1st \ rar (beginning 
ttf l ,ISl) hr accompanied .Man Singh on his r\|irtlition against liana 
H.utub <»f Afa i w ."» r, ami distinguished himself as leader of thr ( 'fnimhhntl 
(irai ). In tin* 2ot h vrar hr hr hi a /m/7/ in A m 111, ami t list mguishrd hmisrlf 
inthrtin.il pursuit of Ma^suin Khan Kuiunkhudi (No h’>7) 

\ ills was grudunllv promoted Ilf was at thr 1 mu* of \U>ui s « 1« :it li 
a Commander ot Three Tlnuisaml \ccordmg ttt thr lahaaat. hr was 
in 1 on 1 a ( 'oinmamlrr of 2.oiMt 

Hr tlirt 1 in thr 2>rd vrar of .Inhangii s reign. Inl7, eights ftun wars 
old If I read thr MSS of tin* Ma^dsii roirerflv hr was a Kati. ami 
lotikrd upon histnlir with niurli favour. Hr was.i man of gieat snnplint v. 
[t is s.ud that In* paid his contingent nuuithlv 

Munis Khnu, Ins son. w.is dining thr i « * i u 1 1 of Jahangir a t oinmamlrr 
of Kiw Hundird, I .’h ) liofsc . \hft Tftl if >. soil of M unis Kh an w a ■> •• m ploy nl 
as tirasiirt-r ( KhrMnrhi) of tin* Sfiha of I *r ii«j.i 1 
IO.T Ray Durga STsodia. 

R.'iv Durga is gmerullv rallrtl in tin* ALhnnutma Kav Durga ( humlia 
wat. • , ' , ). Tin* holm* of tin* familv was tin* Hu i garni of Ham pur, 

also rallrd Manipur, near ( 'hit or 

In thr 2bth vrar of \kl*ai s n*ign Kav Hurra arrompamrd Hi line 
Murad on Ills expedition against Mii/.a Mnhammatl Hakim ol Kahili. 
In tin* *J.St h vrar hr was attached to Mir/a Khan s (No 2M) naps and 
<list mguishrtl hnnsrlf in tin* (Iiprat war. In tin* .iOlh vrar In* was with 
M. <h\zi/ Koka (No 21) m tin* lUkhm In tin* Mth war hr lollowrd 
Hiirn r Murad to Malwa. and later to tin* Dakhin 

In thr loth war Akhar sent him after Mu/allar Himawi Mir/a Hr 
Hirn arrompamrd Aim 1-ha/l to Nasik, and went aftrjward.s houn* on 


nl tun*. i.«* <>n th»* .">th Jnmula I !*sl II. n. th. <lat. •"*«», .lurn ela I !»sn, whe ti 
\ r-* Ttuul. p. Is. I Hi, diouM h.-.nrrotoj to r,t!» .turn, ela I, !»Sl. 


v - oinpan-on «»{ tie* several *otir< <•* fn** « hi-t<ir> of Uhur h n-ijni, and t he * orm t ion 
of 1 .>S m a truK le rmlran laljenr uhuhtfu want of • rife a I i\< um< n on the jnrt of 
s of our printed hutoriuil editions has vcr\ irimh iinoaMd. I id* No lot. 

Re 


‘ill 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tabwjdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma % dsir continues the history of his descendants, from which the 
following tree has been taken. 

(1e netting y of l he Ha, 0 * of lldm pur (Iddwpftr), ('hilor. 

1. Ray Rurgii Sisodiya 

((’hamlrawat ) 

I 

2. Jtil.o Chanda (Jahangir) 

(a) A son (b) Riip Mukund 

I 

3. Ru.o Dnudsi (Shahjahan) 

I 

t. Rfi.o Hatti Nimrli (Do.) 1 

[dual childless) 

5. (a) Ra, o Riip Singh — f>. (h) Ra,o Am r Singh 

[died childless] (Awrangzlh) 

7. R.I.o Mulikam Singh 

S. Ra,o (Jopal Singh 

I 

9. R.i,o Ratan Singh 

Ra,o Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim 
Khan ( Awrang/ab-.J ahandar Shah). 

101. Madhu Singh, son of Raja Rhagwan Das (No. 27). 

lie was present in the light at Sarnal (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Muharram, 981) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Klka, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ooganda (21st Rabi^ 
1, 98 1). 2 In the 30th year he accompanied Mlrza Shfdirukh (No. 7) 

1 'l'herc is some confusion in the MSS. and printed editions regarding his name. Thus 
in the IVuitshahniima, Kd Bibl. Indioa, T, 1). 30o, he is called Matin Singh ; but Until 
Singh in the same work, Yol. 11, p. 730, and llathi, on p. 374. 

a It was said above, p. 301, note 2, that the battle of (loganda was fought in 985. This 
is the statement of the Talxu/dt, w Inch the Ma^nsn follow s in its biographical note of Raja 
Man Singh. Hut from the Akhnrntbna and the History of Rada.oni who was present ip 
the battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh's leport. it is clear that Man Singh set out o 
the 2nd Muharram, 9S4 and that the battle took place on the 21st Rabi 1, of the sax' 
vear. 

It has been reinaiked above (p. 3S3. note 1) that the chronology of the f'ab^'O 
erroneous. Bada.ont ascribes the errors to the omission of the intercalary daw'ced 
confusion of solar and lunar \ ears. Historians should bear this in mind. The .4/77 of 
is the only sourc*' for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the Saudmh should be tl'Vkbar 
Historians. Akbar 

ter his 
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on his expedition to Kaslnnir. In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Blmgwan from 
Thana hangar, when* he was stationed, to ^ A 1 1 Masjid. where Man 
Si n sili was. 

In the ISth year lie was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 2.000 
horse. According to the he had been, m 1001, a Commander 

of 2,(K>0. 

His son, ('hatr Sal . or Satr StV . was at the end of .Jahangir’s reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1 .000 horse lie waskilled together with 
hi> two sons. Bhun Smell and Anand Singh. m the Daklnn. in the 3rd year 
of Shfihjahan’s reign. His third son. lijai Son. was a Commander of 
Fight Hundred, loo horse (n«/e IVidishahn. 1. p 201 . 1. )>., 
pn 303,311). 

103. Sayyid Qasim, and 1 13 Sayyid Hashim, sons of Savyid 
Mahmud Khan of Baiha. Kundliw.il (No To) 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan ‘’Alain (No. 5S) m the 
pursuit of Muhammad Ihisayn Mir/a, who after his defeat l»v M. ‘•Am 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhm 

S. Hashim served, in the 2Nt year, with Hav Kav Singh (No 11) 
auamst Sultan l)e,ora. ruler of Sarohi. and distinguished himself m the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers seived under Shahba/ Kh an (No HO) 
against the liana. In the 23th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brotheis, who had /d//7rv in Ajmir. were ordered 
to march against him. Hot h again distinguished themselves in the 2Hth 
\a*ar. and seryed m the fititdnal of Mir/.a Khan (No 2*1) m the. 
Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed m the battle of Sarkieh. near Ahmadabad. S. 
(1,‘tsnn was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Ihanadar of 
Patau. When Mir/.a Khan went to Court. leaving (Julij Khan as Coventor 
of Ahmadabad, ()."him was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Mu/alTar, dam (/.amindar of Little Kachh). and 
Khan tgar (zamindar of (treat Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan. Klian-i A^zain (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. (Jasimcont inued to serve inGujrat ,and dist iuguished 
hmiM-lf especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad's Dakhin corps. 

Qasmi died in the 1 1th year ( 1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1.5(H). 

Regarding their sons, ride p. 127. 
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XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 

106. Ray Sal Darbarl, Shaykhawat. 

He is also called Raja Ray Sal Darbarl, and is the son of Raja Soja. 
son of Ray Ray Mai Shaykhawat, in whose service Hasan Khan Siir 
(father of Slier Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. 23), the Kachhwahas are divided 
into Rajawats and Shaykhawats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sal, etc. ; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term Shaikhdwat , or Shekhawat, as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shaykh. 1 Hence his descendants are called the Shaykhawat Branch. 

Ray Sfd was employed at Court, as his title of Durban indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was 
promoted, and served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of .ruffians, and occupied Ray Sal's paternal 
possessions. 2 But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshi 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master's lands. 

After Ray Sill’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamlndars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar. Ray Sal's son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarndma we see that Ray Sul entered early Akbar's 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khayarbad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Samal (vide 27). and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Alnnadabad (p. 458. note). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., p. 311) mentions another son of Ray Sal's. 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabayat says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu ’1-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


1 He is the same fts the Shaykhji of Jaipur genealogies. Shaykhji is said to have been 
a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dholri Kay (p. 348). 

* Called in the Ma^asir Khandar or Ghandiir, “near Amber.” Tod mentions 
a Khandhar near Amber Vide Geogr. Index. Khandar. 



occur in the lists of (Irandees in the PCulisluVnianut. From other histories 
also it \s clear that the next higher Matisab after the llazdn was the 
Ila:dr o plumti, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 


XIII. ('onnne.wlrrs of One I'liousand. 

107. Muhibb ‘’All Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not he confounded with NohiUb ‘*.1/7 Khdn luihfdsl 
(p. 100). 

Muhibb ‘'Ali Khan is the son of Mir Ni/am” M-Din ^ V 1 i KJialifa, the 
‘‘pillar of Habar s government”, lb 1 had no faith m Humavun, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Ha bar s son-in law. Mahdi, a short time before Bft bar's death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day. Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi's 
tent ; and when he left. Mahdi. thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt bv and bv follow me *’ lie had 
scarcely uttered these words, when he observed MiKjim l llarawi 1 in 
the corner of the tent. Mmpm reported these words to Mir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babur's 
death, Humavun to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ^ Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babur and 
Humayun His wife was NYihid Begum, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Habar. Bfihar had fallen into the 
hands of ^Abd" Tlah Khan Izbak, when Qasini stepped forward and said 
that lu* was Bfibar. He was cut to pieces, and Habar escaped In ‘.>75, 
Niihid Hegam went to Thatha. to see her mother, Haji Hegam (daughter 
of Mirza Miujlin. son of Mirzi Zii 1-Nun). After (Jusim Koka’s death, 
Haji Hegam married Mirza Hasan, and after him, Mirza ‘'Isa Tarkhan, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nahid Hegam reached Thatha Mirza Msa died. 
His successor, Mirza Bfnp, ill-treated Haji Hegam and her daughter. 
Haji Hegam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Bfnp s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Haji Hegam was put into prison. Nahid Hegam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where, she was well received by Sultan Mahmud, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbur to send her husband 
Muhibb ^ Ali to Bhakkar ; and he would give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahid Hegam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 

1 Father of the Historian Ni7am u M Din Ahmad, author of 1 lie T nbiujut- 1 Akbarl. 
Muqim was then Dvcnn-t Hnyutal. 
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in the 16th year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujahid Khan , a son of his daughter. 
Sa^id Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb ; but at Sultan Mahmud’s request, Muhibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he should do so from 
Jaisalmlr, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort MathTla U\ Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 

took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Malnnud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud’s vazlr, left his master 
and went with 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg 
Oghlu, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the. best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesii, Bakawal-begi, to 
Bhakkar. 1 Before Mir Gesii arrived, Sultan Mahmud had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba. 2 and his mother Samira Begam (Muhibb's daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar's proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesii. and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqlm-i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuade^ Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesii. 


1 The conquest of Bhakkar is minutely related in the Tatikh-i Marumi (vide No. 329). 
from whieh Prof. Dowson m his edition of Elliot’s History of India (I, p. 240 fT.) has given 
extracts. But Abu ’l-Fazl’s account contains a few interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dow son’s Mir Kisfi, we have to read Mirdesu. His biography is given in the Ma^ustr. 

% Generally called (laujamt. 



The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) ami the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujfdiid felt inclined to leave for t he Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. .Muhibl) therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir (Je«m, according to which Mujfdiid should be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Bohari. Tin* arrangement liad been partially carried 
out. when Mir (Sesfi dispatched a tlotilla after Mujfdiid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Mathlla. Samira Begum fortified the environs, and when 
attacked by tlesu s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujalud arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy, 1 and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime. Akhar had sent Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 1VJ) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to 
Court. 

In the - 1st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of Mir q .lr:. As he gave the emperor satisfaction. Akhar. in the 
-drd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the ollice 
of Mir Cfr:. the guard of the Harem, tin* governorship of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his oflice. 

He died as (iovernor of Dihli m 9S9. 

Muhibb is placed in the TnfoujiU among the Commanders of Knur 
Thousand 

Kegardmg the town of Bhakkar. Abu 1 Fa/1 says that it is called in 
old books Maiistlra. Six rivers united pass bv it in several branches , 
two branches lie to the south, one to tin* north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar On the second branch another town lies, 
culled Bohan, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Arghfin. king of Thatha. had Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander Ins foster brother. Sultan Mahmud. After 
Shall Husayn's death. Sultan Mahmud declaied himself independent 
at Bhakkar. and Mirza Msa Tarkhan (p. o90) at Thatha. Both wen* 
often at war with eaeh other. Sultan Malunud is said to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha. it was 
attached to the Stiba of Multan. 


1 If Prof. I)ott«o»'s M.SS ngreo uith Iiih version (l, p 241). the Tnrihh-i MnSturni 
woujd contradict the AMarn'invi. MujAhid Khan e» again mentioned, l.r , p 2s2. 
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[Muhibb ^All Khan RahtasL] 

Like Muhibb ^Ali Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, Muhibb ^Ali Khan 
Rahtasi is put in the Tabaqcit among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abu T-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Akbarnama and other 
histories. As he was a long time Governor of Rahtas in 8. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rahtasi. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher 8hah. During his reign, as also that of 8allm Shah, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), at the time of the war with Gajpati 
and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ^Ali Khan governor of 
Rahtas, and Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib ^ All Kha \\(vide No. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Afghans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 3 1st year, two officers having been appointed to each Siiba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas as jagir, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koh-i Sulayman. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akbarnama (III, p. 245) a place Muhibb ^ AH pur 1 is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sultan Khwaia. ^Abd 11 d-^Azim, son of Khwaja Kha wand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi. 2 His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaia ^Abd u ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


1 Not given on the maps. 

a Xaqshband was the epithet of the renowned saint Khwaia Bah a 11 M-DTnof Bukhara, 
born 728, died 3rd llabft I, 791. He was called naqshband, because according to his own 
words, he and his parents used to weave kamkhabs adorned with figures (naqsh). 
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*Alxl u 'llah (generally called Khwajagan Khwaja; vitlv Xu. 17), 
son of the renowned splint Khwaja Aasir” \U)in Ahrar (horn 800, died 
29th Rabi^ I, 895). 

When *Abd u ’sh-Shahid came from Samanjand to India, he was well 
received bv Akbar, and got as present the Pargana Chamari. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarkand, where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Kh waja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasamruf 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. lie possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 98 1 
he was made Mir Ilajj , and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so mtluential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Kh waja was to distribute six lakhs of rupees 
and 12,000 kfuftats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 980 (22rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Stub of the realm (p. 281). !{<■ held that olliee 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of tin* 20th year, was manied to 
Prince Danvftl. 

His son, Mir Khwaja. was in the 10th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Rada oni and Abu 1-Fa/l, Sultan Kjiwaja belonged to 
the elect of the. “ Divine Faith " (»We p. 21 1). 

109. Khwaja <Abd" ’llah, son of Khwaja «Abd" 1 Lit if 

His name is not given in the Ma^fhir ami the Tabaifit. The Akbar- 
niima mentions a Khwaja *Abd" llah who served in the war against 
Abd tl llfih Khan C/.bak (No. 11), in Malwah (971 2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zanuin (No. 12), and m tin* fight at Sarnal (middle of 
Sind* ban, 980; rule No. 27). Ife also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patau and Ahmadabad. Yule the laieknow Ivlition 
of the Akbar niima, II, 285, 287, 207 : III, 21. 

110. Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Ilirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin 11 *d Din Mahmud of Ilirat. The form 
Amina is modern Irani, which likes to add a long a to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Iluntayun on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Khwaja Jahan. He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept the great seal. In the 11th year he waa 
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accused by Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and lie was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajlpiir ; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpur. When the emperor returned from Hajipur over 
Jaunpur to Agra, Amin followed him. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elephant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning ol Sha^ban, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the I'abaqat, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mlrza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the takladlus of Shahrl. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahahglr also conferred the title of Khwaja J ah tin on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Rudagh Khan (No. 52) and RumI Khan (No. 1 16), and 
pursued Mir Slu'ili Abu T-Ma^all, who withdrew from Hisar Firuza to 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabaqdt says he was for some time Vazlr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mulla Nur 11 d- Din Tarkhan, vide Bada.onI, 
III, 199. 

112. Hakim Abu T-Fath, son of Mulla < ’Abd u r-Razzaq of Gllan. 

His name is Maslh 11 'd-Dln Abu T-Fath. Mawlana ^Abd 11 'r-Razzaq, 

his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sadr of Gllan. When Gllan, in 971, came into the possession 
of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
^Abd 11 'r-Razzaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abu T-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nur 11 ’d-Din, 1 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
went to Court and were well received. Abu T-Fath, in the 21th year, 
w r as made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. At the outbreak of the military 


1 Ho is mentioned below among the poets of Akbar's reign. Ihutakhallu* is“ Qarari ” 

Their fourth brother, Hakim Lutf u Mlah, came later from Iran to India, and received 
through Abu’l-Fatl.v's influence a Command of Two Hundred (No. 3o4i. He did not livelong. 
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revolt, lie was captured with several other ollicers (ride Nos. 98 and 1;V.)) ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court He rose higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of a 1 (dll. 

As related above (p. 3(>7), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against the Yusufza js in Saw ad and Bijor. On his return, lie was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu '1 Fath's insubordinate conduct towards 
Zavn Koka (No. 31). 

Ill the 31th vear (997) he went with the emperor to Kaslmur and 
from there to Zfibulistan. On the march lie fell sick, and died According 
to Akbar’s order, Khwaja Shams' 1 d -Din (No 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdiil, and buried him m a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
(Tuzukf p. *18). On his return, the emperor said a praver at Abu 1 Fath's 
tomb. 

The great poet ^Trfiof Shiraz (vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
’1-Fatb‘s encomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine wwrm/u, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abu '1-Fazl and Bada, on! speak of the vast attainments of Abu '1 Fatly 
A rare copv of his Mimslm/dt 1 is preserved in the labrarv of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 7S0). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets: 
thus he called Anwari diminutively Amnmifuk ; and of Khiupini he 
said, he would give lum a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abu 1-l'a/l, 
who would give him another box. and both would then slum him how 
to correct his verses (Badaoni. Ill, H>7). 

Badfyoni mentions Abu '1- Fath's influence as one of tin* chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islam (p. 181). 

Abu '1-Fat li had a son, Fath“ Hah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw (1 ic.uk % p. *>S) 

A grandson of Abu 1-Fath is mentioned in the PadiAuiluuimn (II, 
p. 739). His name is Fath Ziya ; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. ShayWt Jamal, son of Muhammad Bakhtvar. 

His full name is Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaykh Muhammad 
Bakhtvar. The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near Dihli. 

Shaykh Jamal's sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s 

1 His Mumhiyfit contain intercntiriK IhUth a<l»lr**Hn«l bv Atm 1 - K<i 1 1 1 to hits brother 
Hakim Humani, the KJian Khiinan (No. 2tJ), KJU W -*J« Nhama (No. loll) ami other*. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamal’s elevation excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rup also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Ismael Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nishapur ; his name was ^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” 1 Shaykh Jamal was nearly killed, 
Niyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murad against Mlrzii 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaykh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogi. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaykh, . 
Januil had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. Ja^far Khan, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar Khan Taklu, Taklu 
being the name of a Qizilbfrsh tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf’ 1 'd-Dln Oghlu Taklu 
was at the time of Humay un's flight governor of Hirat and lalla 2 to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i Safawi. At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayun in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died lie was succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent 

1 The Bibl. Indiea edition of Badd,oni (l I, 289) says, tho fight took place at Qasht 
a dependency of Palna («JL), but this is a mistake of the editors. Sir H. Elliot 
(Beanies’ Glossary II. 166) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make in the name of Panna («-), to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. 

a The word lalla is not in our dictionaries, though it occurs frequently in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Tahnuisp, the sAlamdrii, etc. I have never seen it used by 
Indian Historians. From the passages where it occurs, it is plain that it has the same 
meaning as atdliq, which so often occurs in Indian Histories, vide p. 383, note 3. [Lala a 
tutor.— P.l 
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Ma^sum Beg-i Safawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, lie died. seized all his property. 

Ja^far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. From Haddjcml (II, p. 101 j, we see that he had a jCufir in the 
Panjab, and served under liusayn Quli Khan (No. 21) in the expedition 
to Xagarkot. 

According to the Tabaqat, Ja^far's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja^far had been dead for some time in 1 00 1 . 

115. Shah FanaH, son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Ma'asir and the Tabaqdt. From the 
Akbarndma (Lucknow Fdition, 11, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the Gth year ; vidf No. 120). 

The poet Fana % l who is mentioned in Iiadd.onl (III. 2%), the TahtqdK 
and the Misfit 11 7 ^Alaw, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan. He was a ChnghtuM 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar's presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C' s— chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. Kor some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he. 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of. 

1 10. Asad u 'llah Khan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Mn t dstr and the Tahn/dt. An Asul" Huh 
Khan is mentioned in the Akftarndmn (end of the 12th year), lb* served 
under Khan Zaman (No. Id) and commanded the town of Zanunni/a 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After Khan Zaman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Mun^iiii (No. 1 1) s**nt a man to 
Inm to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan K ha nan b* li, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghan's into 
contact with Mun^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Klianan Wli, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Khutha, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
in 980. 1 

The Akbarnama mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad u llah 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. Sa^adat ^Ali Khan, of Badakhshan. 

From the Akbarnama (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel ^Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa^adat 
to a Fort 2 near Rahtas, where he was surprised by ^Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ^Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Kupsi BairagI, brother of Raja Bihar! Mai (No. 23). 

The Ma^asii says that Rupsi was the son of Raja Bihar! MaFs brother. 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the TabarjCit, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jay mal t Rupsi’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under Sharaf 11 ’d-Din (No. 17), jagirdar 
of Ajmir, and was Thanadar of Mirtha. When Sliaraf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the manqald of Khan 
Kalan (vide No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the contpiest of Bund! (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Chausa, he suddenly dietl. 

JaymaFs wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, JaymaFs son, wished to force her to 
become a Safi. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnath (No. 69) and Ray Sal (No. 106) got hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaymal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Ak bar's forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad, is known from Flphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note). Rupsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Miildeo) to put on JaymaFs armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Has, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsi's rudeness. 

1 According to tho Akbarnama, Bada,nm, and the Tabaqdt , Sulayman died in 980. 
In Prinsep's Tables, Stew art’s Bengal, etc., 981 is mentioned as the year of his death. 
Tho R'uja 's-Salatin, upon which Stewart's work is based, has also 981 ; but as this 
Hitory is quite modern and compiled from tho Akbarnama and the Taftaqdl, 981 may bo 
looked upon as a mistake. Yule note 3, p. 179. 

a Tho MSS. call tho Fort etc. It is said to be a dependency ( az 

mupifat) of Rohtas. 
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119. I^timad Khan, Khwajasarii. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when Savyid Muhammad Mir *Adl (vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Maqsud All, who killed I^timud, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to l^timad his miserable condition, bis master 
insulted him bv savin" that someone should put urine into his blind 
eve. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
I^timad was murdered bv Maqsud, whilst getting up from bed. 

l^timad built I^tnmldpur, <> kos from Agra. lie had there a villa and 
a large tank. He also lies buried there 1 

1*20. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajawal Khan Sur| 

Abu l-Fa/.l says below (Tliinl Book, Sfilu ol Malwa) that his real 
name was liaifuzlrf. 

Baz Bahadur’s father was Slmja^at Khan Sfir, who is generally 
called in histories Shupnrat. or S<tj<untl. The large townShaja- 

walpur, or Sajawalpur, in Malwa bears Ins name. 2 its original name, 
S/iu jfftat pur. which Abu 1-Fazl gives below under Sarkar Sarangpur, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in im*. 

When Slier Shall took Malwa from Mallu ((Jadir Kh an). Shuja^at 
Khan was in Slier Shfih s sen ice, and was made b\ him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim's reign. lie returned to Com! , but 
feeling dissatisfied with the km", lie returned to Mfilwa. Salim dispatched 
a corps after him. and Shuja^at lied to the Baja of Dfmgarpiir. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him. Malwa 
born" divided anion" the courtiers t'nder < \dli, he was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared hnmcll to assume the royal 
purple, but died (9t>2). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated -e\eral opponents, and 
declared himself, in 9b3. kill" of Malwa His expedition to Hadha was 
not* successful, Haiti Durguwati (p. 397) liaung repuNcd him lb* now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury, his singers and dancing 
women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
RupmaCt. who is even nowadays remembered. 

1 Th° trij*‘»ni»im*tnial map* havo a \illaire of tie- name of IShm'Ujt'ir Mawlra 

iilxmt 1» mil< s K of Ajrra, in the Pargana of Katli.ili.el. m ar SamiijMr, wle-ie Auranj//il» 
defeated D.ir.i Shihoh . 

2 \ feu MSS lia\c ShujaS Khan for ShujuSat Khan, juht an one MS. road ShujaSpur 
fur ShnjnSnfpiir Elphinstone al*o Iuih Shuja** (p. oOl, note ) ). J In* word “ ShujaCat 
should bo “polled “ Shnja^at ”, whilst ^ ih pronoun* "1 Shuja ; hut the former also ih 
pronounco 1 with a u o\er all India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adham Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
^Abd' 1 ’-llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son ^ Adil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib ^ All Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Qull Toqba*i (No. 129), Qiya Khan (No. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mughul (No. 68), Mihr ^ All Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Fana‘i (No. 115), and * 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos 
from Sarangpur and defeated him (middle of 968). 1 Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to Mira n Shah of Khandesh. who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagajh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opposition re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent ^ Abd" ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Slier Khan of 
Ou j rat, and lastly even from the Nizam 11 T-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to Rami Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi 2 to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court, 
He now entered the emperor’s service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
minimi) of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his llfipmatl lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. Udai Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ray Mahleo. 

The Tafaqat says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur. 

1 The 0th year of Akbar’s reign commences on the 24th Jumada II, 908, and the 
battle of S&rangpur took place in the very beginning of the 6th year. 

* This officer was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he 
was sent to Mukund Deo, the last Gajpati of Orisa. 

In 981 he was at Kambha.it, which ho left on the approach of Muhammad Husayn 
MirzA, and withdrew to Abmadabad to M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Akbar, in 901, married IMai Sindh’s daughter to Jahangir. On }>. 8 
of the 7 azuk\ Jahangir says t hat her name was Jaijat (t'osfi'wl. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shuhjahan) ; rn/c p. 525, 1. 18. 

Mirza Hfuli in his preface to Jahangir's Memoirs (the Tu/.uk i Jahangiri) 
lias the following remark (p. i\) : " Haja IMai Sing is the son of Haja 
Maldoo, who was m> powerful that he kept up an arniv « »f SO.(MM) horse. 
Although Hana Sanka, who fought with Firdaws makani (Bfibar) possessed 
much power, Maldeo was superior to him m the number of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; lienee he was alwa\s victorious. ” 

From the Akharmma (Lucknow Kdition. Ill, p. 185) we see that 
Moth Haja accompanied m the 22nd year JJadiq Khan (No. 15), Haja 
Askaran, and Hugh Khan Habslii (No. 155) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (2bth Habi^ 1, 085). In the ‘28th year lie served m the (Jujrat 
war with Muzaffar ( Akbarndma , III, 122). 

Another daughter of Moth Haja was married to Javmal, soil of 
Hfipsi (No. I 18). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first nutsfmf (accountant) of the Khushhu Khun a 
(Perfume Department). Differences which lie had with Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 57) induced Sh. Mansur to go to Jaunpur, where Khan /annul made 
him his Duran. Subsequently he served Mun^im Khan Khanan in thesame 
eapacitv. After MunMms death he worked for a short tune with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (085), lie was appointed by 
t ho emperor Vazlr. He worked u | > all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting tin* land revenue The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the JKhwaja in the 21th year, 
prepared a new* rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsnla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 2 it h year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orisa, Thathah, Kashmir, and tie* Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Sahas ; and to each suba a si jnihsaln r (Mihtarv Governor), 
a I)unln, a liakhshl (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir * Adi , 
a Sadr, a Kotudl , a Mir liahr , and a W/it/fin Xains (p. 208) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the KJhwaja displayed towards jagir- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the, value of 
the jugirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur’s rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s officers looked 
upon the old jaglr emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to light the Afghans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
* Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghal 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jaglr-holders in Jaunpur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels. 1 
Tot Jar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially toward^ Ma^siim 
Khan-i Farankhudt (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahram (No. 15) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur's demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the 'great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma^sfun Khan-i 
Kabulis instigation, threatened to invade the Pan jab, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur's enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the handwriting of Mlrza M. 
Hakim's Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Malik Sani Hakim's 
Diwiin, who had the title of Vazlr Khan, left his master, and paid his 


1 Thu chief rebel was Ma^iim Khan l Kabuli, who has been frequently mentioned 
above (pp. 108, 30.-), 377, 438, ete.). He was a Turbati Saw id (rule p. 373, No. 37). His 
unolo, Mir/, a SAziz, had been Vir/ir under Humayim, and Ma^iim himself was the foster* 
brother (Icohi) of Mir/a Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother. Having been involved in 
quarrels with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi (p. 330) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shah Abu ’l-MaSali, Ma^iim, in the 20th \ear, went to Akbar and was mado a 
eommander of Five Hundred. He distinguished himself in the war with tho Afj^hans, 
and was wounded in a tight with Kiilii 1‘ahar. For Ins bravery he was made a eommander 
of One Thousand. In the 24th year, he receded Orisii as tuyfd, when Mansur and Muraffar’s 
strict tie s.s drovo him into rebellion. Historians often call him Mansion Khan-i 
•* MaSsutn Khan, the rebel flw lights with Muzaffar and Nhahhaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to lihdti (p. 31m, note), w here he died m the 44th year ( 1007). 

His son Sh u ju<J - i Kiibuli was under Jahangir Thanadar of Oha/.nin, and a eommander 
of Fifteen Hundred under iShuhjahan, who bestowed upon him the title of A sad Khan . 
He died in the 12th year of Shuhjuhiin’s reign. Hus son, Qubiid, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

Tho editors of tho Padishahnama, Ed. Bibl. Indiea, have entered ShujtVs name twice, 
1, b. 304, and p. 308. As he was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, tho second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death vide Akbarn HI. 810 — B J 
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respects to Aklmr at Son pat. As he put up with Mansur, new suspicions 
got atloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Aklmr. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Pa rid im Khan (material uncle to M. M. Hakim) had presented tl)e 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain ill 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmut Bav (p. *J<>2) to hang 
Mansur on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 9S9). 1 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Aklmr came to Kabul ( loth Bajab 989) he examined into Mansur's 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar. 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of tlu* malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that, Karum 11 
*llah, brother of Slmhbfiz Khan-i Kambfi (p. 110, I. 2d), had written the 
letters, chiefly at tlu* instigation of Baja Todar Mai. 

Mansur had been Yazir for four years. 

122. Qutlugh Qadam IQian, Akhtu-begi. 2 

The Turkish word tptfhujh means tnnhfimk } and i/adnw t wuhfirak t . 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of llu* foot of the 
Prophet. The Tuhiujfit calls him Qntlfi, instead of (Juflwjh, which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 282. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in tlu* service of Mirza. Kamrfin, 
and then went over to Humayfin. 

In the 9th year of Akbar's reign, lie assisted in tlu* capture of Khwaja 
Mu^azzam, and serve* 1 in the same year in M.ilwa against ^Abd 11 ’llah 
Khan Tzhak (No. 1 I). In the battle of Khayrabad, he held a command 
in the van. 

1 So the Akb<irn*ima lurf fijy iS'r'- Kot Kha'liua is a village on tlm road from 
Kama I to Ltidhiyana, I^at 30° 17' , Long 7»> 53'. In tie* Ed Bibl. India of Hada,oni 
(II, pp. 2113, 21ft) the plme is called kojh Inf, prob.ihlv l>v mistake Sharaf )}«g, 

moreover, is railed Mmh/trrnf lUg, and a feu lines lower, again Shorn/ lUg. Mada.oni 
sa\s nothing of Todar Mai's intrigues Mansur handed in the very la-ginning of 989, 
i e the end of the 25th viar. The 20th \ear of Akbar n reign "tmirH-n* en on the 5th 
989 (the Lucknow Edition 111, 325, lia-i uron^v 9 , M»> . an«l the 27th \ ear ruin rnencen 
15th Safar 990, which in the Bibl. Indea I*Mit of iia<ia,ori1 (II, p 300, I. 2 from below) 
is wrongly called the 28th vear. 

1 Akhta means “ a gelding”, and akhtn hr ji, the officer in < hargo of the geldings 
(n de No. 60). This title is not to Ik; < onfounded with the much higher title Atbeji, from 
the Turkish at, a horse ; tide p. 145, ASn 53. 
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In the 10th year, lie was attached to Mun^im’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of TakaroT (p. 400). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball before Dawlatabad. 

124. ^All dull Khan, Indanibl. 

Indarub is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Tfillkhan passes nearly through it. 

^ All Quli had risen under Humayun. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to impure into the rumours regarding Bayram’s rebellion, 
he appointed ** All Quli governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Ilumavun 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under ^ All Quli Khan 
Zaman (No. LI) in the war with Hemu, and aeeomj)anied afterwards 
Khizr Khwaja (p. IV.) 1, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Kiir. 

In the fifth year, he, served under Atga Klian (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the light in which Bay ram was defeated. 

The Talxujdt says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. ^ Aclil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i Qaliiti (No. 05). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Mfdwa, and took a part 
in the pursuit of < LVbd u 4- Khan Lzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 51) on his expedition against Iskandar Lzhak, 
and was present at the siege of ('tutor (p. 807). In the beginning of the 
18th year (Ramazan, 075), Akbar was on a. tiger-hunt between Ajmir 
and Alwar. ‘•Adil, who was at that time rntfittih, <.e., under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Durbars, had followed the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when ^ Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
animal s face. 'Pin* tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle ‘’Adil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

lie died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abu 'l-Fa/.l says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love khiihr) with the wife of his father's lHw an ; 

but he was not successful m his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and ^ Adil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qujiim Khan, brother of ^Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. 
He served the Emperor as Qamu'allk'gl (otlicer in charge of the drivers). 
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I-ti Khwaja Ghiyas 11 ‘d-Din ^ Ah Khan, Asaf Khan II] of Qa/.win. 

IK* i s not to ho confounded with Mir t ihivas 11 d Din ‘'All Kh an 
(No. Ihl). Kor his oonoalooy, ru/< p. oHS. Tin* family t racial its descent 
to tho renowned saint Shaykli (Ihivas 11 M Din Suhrawardi , 1 a descendant, 
of Ahfi Hakr, tho Khalifa. 

Khwaja ( ihivas \\;o a man of loamino On his ariival from Persia 
in India, ho was mado a Hakh/hl l>v AkKar In 9SI. ho distinguished 
hmisolt in tho fiujrati war. and roooivod tho title of .Unf hi h tin lit* was 
also mado Hakhshi of Uujrat, and served as suoh under M. ** \/.i/ Koka 
(No 21) In tin* 21st \ear. ho was ordered to go with several other 
Amirs to Klar, “to oloar this dependence of Oujrat of tin* rubbish of 
rebellion." The expedition was directed airainst Zamindar NainMn 
Das Kathor. In tin* tight w hit'll ensued, tin* van of the Imperialists gave 
wav, and Minjim i Naqshbandi, tin* leader, was killed The dav wan 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the t loops of the wines, pressed fotwaid and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 25rd year, Akbar sent him < < » Malwa and Oujrat, to arraign 
with Shihfth Khan (No. 2b) regarding the introduction of the l high 
(pp 252, 205). 

He dieil m Oujrat in Httlh 

Mlml Xftr u <1 -Pin. his son. After the capture of Khnsraw (j» 155) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (No HN). Nfu" *d Din’s uncle, responsible 
for his safetv Nur" M-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khnsraw and told him that at the liist opportunity 
he would let him escape Hut soon after, Khnsraw was placed under 
the charm* of Dtibar Khan, one of .lahangii’s eunuchs, and Nfu" M-Din 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khn-ravv, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of hk Ii grandees ; , s favouied bin 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 100, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. Hut. it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended. and revealed the 
plot to Khwaja WaM. Divvan of Piuice Ivhmram, who at once reported 
matter-* to his aliens father. Nfu 11 M Din an<l .Muhammad. Sharif, son 
of Dtimad" d Daw la, and several others were impaled Tin* jiaper 
containing the list of names was also brought up . but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it into the tire without having read 
it : “ else niiinv others would have been killed. 

1 Author of th*» 7 MaS'lrif Ho <1»* <1 at H.*"h'l.‘ul hi l»32. Him tirirln ^ AM 11 

’1-Xnjib (flieit oi*3) «Imo a famous sjiint \\ iMonfeM M.lmut, III, p 203. Safh>it v 'l-L’n*, 
pp. 47H, A44. Sajinat “ 'l-A^fiyn ( Inhere KUition), pp. Uhl, UH3. 
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127. Farrukh Husayn Khan, son of Qasim Husayn Khan. His father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; his mother was a sister of Sultan Husayn 
Mlrza. 

The Mffdsir and the Tabaqai say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Akbarndma (II, p. 335). 

128. Mu^In u ’d-Dln [Ahmad] Khan-i Farankhudl. 1 

Mu^In joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when ^Abd 11 ’llah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, Mu'* In was made a Khan. After the conquest, lie divided the 
province into khdlisa and jaglr lands, and performed this delicate oflice 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu^In was attached to Mun^ ini's 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Kliiln Khanan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takarol, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 407). 

The Tabaqdt merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir 
Sdmdn. 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Ba*da,onI (III, p. 157) mentions a Jiimi** Mas j id built by Mu^In at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Quli Toqba. 

ToqbtV'l is the name of a Chaghta*! elan. 

Muhammad Qull served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mlrza Sliaraf 11 *d-l)In (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the mangold of the Khan-i Kalan (No. I6). 2 3 In the 20th 

1 Many MSS. have Fatanjfuii. Tho MuSjatn mentions a place & Faranlad, which 

is said to be near Samarkand. 

3 Akbar left Fat h pur Sikrt for Oujrat, m the 20th Safar 9S0 ( 1 7 1 h year), passed 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jaipur), and arrived on the loth lln lift I, at Ajmir. On tho 
2nd Rabft II, 980, ho ordered the Khan-t Kalan (No ll>) to march in advance 
and loft Ajmir on the 22nd Rabft 1 1 . Shortly before his arm al at Nagor on the 9th Jumada 
l, Akbar heard that Prince Ofunal had been horn at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada T, 980. 
Ho reached Patau on the 1st Rajah, 9S0, and Ahmadabad on tho 1 4th of tho same month. 
In tho middle of Shift ban, 980, tho light at Sarnal took place with Ibrahim Husavn Mlrza. 
On tho 25th Sluftbiin, Akbar reached Raroda, and arn\ed at Surat on tho 7th Ramazan, 
980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, Mirz.ii <J.\m defeated Muhammad Husayn Mlrza and tho 
Fiitadis at Pat an. Surat surrendered on the 25rd Shawwfd. 

There aro serious discrepancies in the MSS. regarding t ho day and \oar of Pnnco 
D&nyal's birth. The Tnznk (Sa\yid Ahmad's edition, p 15) has the loth Jumada I, 

979, which has been given abo\e on p. 509. /Wd.om (II, j). 159) has the 2nd Jumada I. 

980. The AUmrmima has the 2nd Jumada 1, and relates the event as having taken place 
in 980. The MSS. of the Sau\itnh also place the event in 980, but say that Danyal was 
born on the 2nd Jumada I, 979. 

On the Oth 7.1 Qa<ola. 980, the 18th year of Akhar’s reign commences. After theft Id-i 
Qurban (10th Zt Hijjah, 980) Akbar returned over Patau and Jalor to Agra, which he 
reached on the 2nd Safar, 981. Atter this, Muhammad Husayn Mir/ii invaded OujrAt, 
and took Bahronoh and Kamhha.it, but was defeated by Qulij Khan and S Hamid (No. 78). 
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year, lie was attached to Mun^im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Takarol, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Hhadrak (p. 1175). 

130. Mihr <A1I Khan Sildoz. 

Sildoz is the name of a ClmghtuM clan. According to the Talxiqat, 
he was at first in Buy ram's service. In the end of %l>, Akbar sent him 
to Fort Chanadh (Cliunar) which .lanml Khan, the Afghan Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration {vide Bada,oni 
II, 3*2). Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaunpur, but Janml did 
not deem the offer suflieientlv advantageous, and delayed Mihr ^ All 
with vain promises. Mihr ^ All at last left suddenly for Agra. 

On his journey to ('hauadh, he had been aecompanied by the Historian 
Bada.oni, then a young man, to whom he had gi\cn lodging in his house 
at Agra. On h is return from tin* Fort, Bada.oni nearlv lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.oni calls him Mihr ^ A ll H<uj y 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of t’hitor. 

Ib* served under Adham Khan (No. It)) in Mfdwa. and in the Oujrat 
wars of fISO and OH 1 . In the *2‘2nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest. In tin* following year, he 
attended Saklna Fanil Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Muv.fi Muhammad Hakim. In the ‘25th year, he served 
under Totjar Mai against the rebel ‘’Aral). 

The Tahaqut makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001 . 

131. Khwaja Ibrahim-i Badakhshi. 

He is riot mentioned ill the Mtfiisir and the Tnbaqdt. From the 
Akbnrndma (II, p. *207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (m the 
Mainpiiri District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise tin* dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings m which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

Ikhtnar" 1-Mulk also appeared ami marched Ahmaduhad. Muhammad Hmuiyn 

Mir/.'i joined him. Both bene«:i>d Ahinadahad. Akl».ir now resolved jijmiii to t»o to Dujrut. 
This is the famous nine dn\i> mart h (24th KahiC !l,l)Hl, to 4th .lumada I, iisl); nJf 
p. 4.VS, note, Muhammad Husav n Mir/ a wa* « apt ured and killed, appnr* nll\ w ithout the 
order of the Kmpeior Ikhtiyur wan ul*o killed, Aklmr then returns, and arrivm, afUr 
on ahs* nee of forty-three lay*, at Kathpur Sikri, Htli .lumada J I , ‘JSl 

It has been above remarked (p 4<Mi,l 21) that tie* Ian krmu Jvlition of the Akharnftma 
is not a trustworthy edition An extraordinary error oo urn in the evenie of the 17th year. 
The editors ha\e dueled the work into three, instead of two parts- tie- A* In i Aklmri, 
is the third part- and have ended their wound \oluine with the lnrth of Danya I (2nd 
Jumada I, ONI). Their third volume open* with the hcjmininK of the lHth year (tlth 
Zl Qa*da, f)HO) Hem e they have omitted the important events whe h took place lietween 
those two days, n: , the eonqueat of fiujrat and the firat defeat of the Mir/.os. 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 
pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. The fight chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 
Jv£j. or 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar's grandees. His name is not given in the A^in. He was the 
maternal uncle of Nizam 11 'd-Dln Ahmad, author of the Tabaqdt. He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Kakar. 2 

Several MSS. of the A^In call him Salim Khan Kakar $All. The 
Akbarndma calls him Salim Khan Kakar, or merely Salim Khan, or Salim 
Khan Sirmftr. The Tabaqdt has Salim Khan Sirin ur Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the (5th year in the conquest of Miilwa, 
and later under Mu^izz 11 l-Mulk (No. (51) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnfd. 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) to Bhatl. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazlr Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orlsa, Jabari (vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kucli Bihar 
into Hhoraghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Pfirni,a from the 
relations of Tarso Khan (No. 32). .Jabari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwal, Hasan ‘hYli, was sick, and Shaykh Allah Bakhsh Sadr Hod 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaykh Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarlkis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadlq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133 Habib ^Ali Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib $\\l Khan mentioned 
on p. l(>(>. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bavram Khan. In the third year 
when Akbnr had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhur. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shall had appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Rav Surjnn (No. 9(»), who was then 
in the service of Rana I Mai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

I 1 l'rtrokh, nineteen ko .« «outh of Sijj\lkot.--B ] 
i* Should be Ormar — ] 
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Abu l-Fa/.l attributes this want of .success partly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayram’s fall produced. 

In the tith year (%S) he served under Adham (No. RM, in Malwn. 
According to the lalnUjCit % lie died m *d70. 

131 Jagmal, younger brother of Raja llihari Mai (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. HIS. .lagnud was mentioned 
on p. 318. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbnr marched to Ratan and Ahmadfdud. lie was put 
m command of the great camp 

His sun KmujCir. He generally b\ed with Ins uncle Raja Bihar? 
Mai at ('ourt. When Ibrfihim Husavu Mir/a threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Ihhli. In the 18th 
year, lie joined Akbar at Ratan In the 2Kt \ear, lie accompanied Man 
Sindh's expedition against Rana Rartab. I -at or, lie served in Rental, 
chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. SO) When Sliahba/. returned unsuccess 
fully from Blifiti (p. 138) Kangar, Savvid *.\bd" ’Halt Khan (No. ISO), 
Raja < iopal Mirziida ^ All (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawriiz Beg (^fuj'duil, the leader. Thev then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Shcrpur 
Murclai. 

According to the Talutt/at , Kangar was m 1 < X 1 1 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS implies that lie was no longer 
alive m KHH. 

135 Ulugh Khan Habshi. fornicrlv a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Cluj rat. 

llxjli Khan is Turkish for tin* Rersian Khfnt \ l\ntan (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of (lujrat. The word llahshl , 
for which MSS often have Hmlukhshl % implies that lie was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when \kbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Cujruti nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadbj (No. 13) 
against Raja Madhukar Bundela. Zamindar of Cndcha. In the 21th 
year, he followed Saduj yyho ha<l been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mai 
on his expedition against the rebel ‘•Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the light in which K habit a (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. Maqsud ^Ali Kor. 

The Tabaqat says that Maqsud was at first in Bayram Khan’s service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarnama (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwfiliyar. 

137. Qabul Khan. 

From the Akbarnama (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamlndars of the District, named 
Jalal, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over' 
Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not only 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qabul’s troops, but also his 
son Yadgilr llusayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamlndars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zaniindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabfil, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamlndars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnama mentions another Qabfil Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun^im Khan Khanan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,! and pursued the Afghans under 
Todar Mai to Blind rak (p. 106). 

Neither of the two Qabfil Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqat and the 
Ma^dsir. 


Commanders of Nine Hundred A 

138. Kuchak <A1I Khan-i Kolabi. 

Koldb is the name of a town and a district in Badakhshan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30°. The District of Kolab lies north of Badakhshan Proper, from 
which it is separated by the ^Amu (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence Kuchak ^ All is often called 
in the Akbarnama Kuchak ^ All Khan-i Badukhshl. 


1 Not nit MSS. of t ho A c in have those wonts ; they count the officers from No. 138 
to 17o amongst the Hiv/.uris. But the l>est MSS. have this man-tab. In the lists of grandees 
in the Padi.-thahnama also the manwh of Nine Hundred occurs. 
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He served under Mun^im Khun Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun^im Khan in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro.i (p. 10(1). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 1 IS and No. 5S0. 

159. Sabdal Khan, Sumbul, a slave of Humavun. 

140 Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^ Adi, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amroha. formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 
to the Sarkarof Sambal. ItsSayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of tin* age. The father of the Historian 
Bada.oni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir 
When t lu* learned were banished from t’ourt (ikhiuj i ^uhunii) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar. 1 He died there two years later in OSl (ni/c 
Nos. 1 It) and 251). 

From the Akhnnulnm , we see that S Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayvnls served, in the IStli year, under S Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Uaja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada.oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Mmbul i 
tenures, an advice resembling that of ^Abd“ 1 < »hnfTar (ndr 
No. 1)1), p. 151). S Muhammad's sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vnif Nos. 251, 21)7, disk 

111. Razawi Khan, Mirzil Mirak. a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zainiin (No. 15). In the loth year, lie 
went to the ('amp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for Ins master. 
When in the 12th vear Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Bfnji Khan (No. b0), but lied from his 
custody (at Dihli, lladiijml II, 100). After Khan Zaman s deat h, lie was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before a must 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare bun as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for list* days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Haynn hhnn. In the 10th year, he was made 
Diwan of .Jaunpur, and in the 2 It h year, BakhMii of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), lie was 
with Muzaffar Khan (No. 57). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
1 III the i!()th year {AUjnrnamn III, KlS). liming n\i (111, p. 7"») lmn UH4. 
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the revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9th Zi Ilijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tanda to Gaur, Muzaffar sent llazawl Khan, Ray Patr Das (No. 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ray Patr Das’s Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to llazawl Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr Das. Razawl Khan and Mir 
Ahmad Munshi surrendered themselves. 

The Mtfdsir says that nothing else is known of llazawl Khan. The 
Tuba (jut says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mlrak Khan, “ an old 
grandee, who died in 975” (Tabaqdt) ; or with Mlrak Bahadur (208). 

Shah jahan conferred the title of Razawl Khan on Sayyid ^ Ali. son of 
Sadr" s’-Sudur Miran S. Jaliil of Bukhara. 

112. Mirza Najat K^an, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

1 19. Mirza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najdbat , instead 
of iXajdl , and Hasan instead of Husayn. 

From the Akbarndma (1, 11 1) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayun on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 2 1st year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihfib Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
^ Ali Khan, had shown signs of disaffection. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Bfibii Khan Qaqshal (ndc, p. 399, 
note 2), Jabari (p. 100), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Sa^id-i ToqbfPi, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself; 
and when Muzaffar sent his grandees | Mir Jamfd' 1 *d-l)in Husayn Injii 
(No. Kit), Razawl Khan (No. I ll), Timur Khan (No. 215), Rav Patr Das 
(No. 196), Mir Adham, Husayn Beg, Hakim Abu TFath (No. 112), 
Khwaja Shams 11 *d-I)in (No. 159), Ja^far Beg (No. 98), Muhammad 
Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qnsim Khan-i Sistani, ^Iwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
^ Ali VazdT, Sayyid Abu Is-haepi Safawi (No. 381), Mu/a liar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Mujjatfar, who was Najat’s 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the ‘Joth year 
he was at Satgiiw (Hiigli). Aim l-Fa/.l mentions lum together with 
Murad Khan at Fathubad (Xo. Tl), and Qi\a Khan in Orisa (Xo. .‘ill), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism m Bengal ( AUmm . 111,‘JtH). 
But these three were too powerless to cheek the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiva was soon after hilled by the Afghans under Qutlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Naj.it also was atta<'ked by (.Jut 111 
and defeated near Salimabad (Sula\ manabad), S. of Bardwan. He tied 
to the Portuguese governor of Hiigli. 1 Baba Khan (.Jaqshal - s ent one 
of his ollieers to get hold of Najat ; but the ollieer hearing of tJuthVs 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, X.K. of Bardwan. (Jutlii, 
however, was again victorious. * 

ll.T Sayyid Hashim, son of Sawid Mahmud of Barlm. Yuli' 
Xo. 1(C), p. 101. 

1 1 1 Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshi. 

In MSS., (ihuzl is often altered to (,^7:7, and lituhiklmhl to Huh It sin, 
and as (Jhazi Khan s first title was (Jrfzl Khun, his name is often con- 
founded with Xo 22T Other (ilulzl Khans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. .‘V.M5, IIS. 

(Jhazi Khan's name was (Ja/.i Xi/am. He had studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulhi visain'* ’d-l)in Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age. He was also the murid of Sha\kh Husayn of 
Kjiwarazm, a renowned Sufi. Ills acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulayman. king of Badakhshan (Xo. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qdzl Khun. At the death of Huma\ fin, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, mo\ed to Kabul and 
besieged Mun^im (Xo. 11). After the siege had lasted for some tune, 
Sulayman sent (Ja/i to Mim^im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun^im detained him for se\eral days, and treated him “to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badahhshis cannot enjov e\en in peaceful times 
The good dinners made such .in impression on (Jii/.i Khan that lie advised 
Sulavman to raise tile siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman thercujwm returned to Badakhshan 

Subsequently Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khan pur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur (Akhum., 
Ill, So). He received several presents, and was appointed Kuntnurfri 
writer (p. 27 ‘1). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


1 Tho MSS. of the Akhanunna call him liar tab liar iinnji , or Vartfih Firtn'ji. 
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him the title of Gfmzi Khan , after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyul, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan Khwaja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Bada,oni III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (vide p. 167, note). 

His son IIusam u ’ d-Din . Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husain, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a facjTr at the tomb of Nizam 11 ’d-Din Awliya in Dihll. The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. Husam lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihll. Khwaja BaqI 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihll) conferred on him power of 
“guiding travellers on the road of piety’'. He died in 1031. His wife 
was Abu '1-Fazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

1 15. Farhat Khan, Mihtar SakaJ, a slave of Humayiin. 

The, MSS. have Sakd t i and Sakdhl. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mlrza Kamriin, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Baba of Kolfib lifted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Karlmt, and put to flight. When Humayun left Liihor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shitjdar of 
Labor. 1 Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu ’1-MaVdi was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

1 Akbamivta l, 410. At the same time, Mir Biibii.s (Xo. 73) was appointed Vau'jdar 
of the Panjib, Mlrza Shah Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar Jauhar, treasurer. 

Humayun was on the 29th Mubarram, 9li2, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on the 5th 
Safar, when Bayrarn arrived from Kabul, was at I/ihor on the 2nd Rabft II, and at 
Sarhind, on the 7th Ha jab. 
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After Akbar's accession, Farlmt was made TmjuUUir of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Husavn Mirza near 
Ahmadabad. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farlmt refused 
him a drink of water which lie had asked for : but Aklmr gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farlmt for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jtlylnlar of Aru. In the 
21st year (981), (Jajpati (p. 137) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farhat's son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farlmt 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate (rub' No. 80). 

lib. Rumi KJjan, I’stad Jalabi ('), of Bum. 

He is not mentioned in the TiiIkujiV and the .l/uVLJr, and but rarely 
in the Akhiriidnui. In the 20th year, In* and Bu<p Khan (No. bll) and 
Abd“ 'r-Rahman Beg (No. 18b) accompanied a party of Begat ns from ( \>urt 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of (iulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, Haji Begam, (iul^azar Begam, Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mirza ^Askari), I’nim Kulsiim Begam (granddaughter »»f (Iulbadan 
Begam), (Jujnar Agha (one of Babur's wives), Bibi Saliva, Bibi Surw-i 
Said and Shaham A glia (wives of Humayun), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of KJnzr Khwaja). They left in Bajab, 983. 

Rumi Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

117. Samanji Khan QurghujI (rt dr No. 1(H)). 

He was a grandee of Humavun. During the reign of Aklmr. lie reached 
the digmtv of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The savs he 

was, in 1(M)I, a Commander of 2,<HH). In the same, work he is called 
a MuijhuL 

In the beginning of the bth year (middle of 9b8) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present m the battle of SArangptlr. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Dasim Khan-i Nishapurl 
(No. 10) and pursued ^Alxl” Halt Kh an 1 zbak (No. II). In the Ml It year, 
he was ordered, together with Asliraf Khan Mir Munslb (No. / I), to go 
to Rantanhhur and suppress the disturbances created bv Mirza 
Muhammad Husavn in Mfdwa. Later, he held a )Cufir in Ara. 1 lb* joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their sellishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments m the army. 

From the Akharndma (III, lob) we see that lie also served in the 

1 The has .4»/WA. At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, he wam 

Jagirddr of the Ara District (AMxirn. Ill, 244)» 
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21st year under Khan Jahan (No. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 30th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) 
against Kfija Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kuchak ^Ali Khan of Badakhshan 
(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir and the Tabaqdl. Amir Beg, 
a PansadI under Shah jahan, appears to be his son. 

] 40. Mirza Husayn Khan, brother of Mirza Najat Khan ( vide No. 1 42). 

150. Hakim Zanbll, brother of Mirza Muhammad Tablb of Sabzwar. 

Zanbll means “ a basket ”. In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbll Beg. Bada,onI says, he was a 
muqarrib , or personal attendant on the emperor. 1 

151. Khudawand Khan-i Dakhini. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash, had, lyh. is often called Mashjiadl. He was of course a Slil^ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well known for his personal 
courage. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Nizam Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barar as jaglr. The Masjid of Bohankhera 2 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer aide to withstand Salabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and Kh. was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Patau in Gujrfit as twjul. 

He was married to Abu 'l-Fazl’s sister, and died at Karl in the end 
of the 3tth year, before the middle of 998 (liadd,onl II, 372, where in the 
Tatikh of his death the word Dakhini must be written without an h). 

Once Abu l-Kazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu 'l-Kazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom, Kh. disliked Abu l-Kazl, and never went again to his house. 
“ Hence Dakhinls are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.” 


1 The Kdit. Bibl. Indini of Jt<ula.om(Iir t HU) calls him wronjzlv Hakim Zinal Shirazi. 
Zinalis the reading of bad MSS., and Sabzwar i is often altered to Shirazi. Other bad MSS. 
have Ranbal . 

* Rohankhora lies in West Barar, in the district of Buldana. In Abu ’I Faz.rs list 
of p&rg&tlM in Sarkiir Talmgana, there iR one called Qiryat-t Khmiau'and Khan. 
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The Tahatfit puts Kh. among the ( oimnanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that he died in 995. The .MaVi.s/r has 997. 

b>2. Mirzada ‘’All Khan, son of Muhtaram Beg. 1 

He served in the 9th year in Mfdwa during the expedition against 
^Abd 11 Halt Khan I’zbak (No. It) In the 17th year, he served in the 
(uijrat war under the Khan 1 Kalan (No. 1(1). Two years later, he eom- 
manded an expedition against (jnsim Khan Kasu, who with a corps of 
Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 25 rd vear. lie accompanied 
Shahba/ Khan m tin* war with Bana Bartfib. 2 lb' then ser\ed m Bihar 
under Khan-i A^/.am (’Jot h vear) and m Bengal under Shahba/, Khan {rule 
No. Bit. p. 1S5). In the 5()th year (995) lie was present in the tight with 
Qutlu near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In tin* 51st year, he was ordered to 
join b>asini Khan (No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (52nd year) he was killed in a tight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Savyid < 'Abd" *llnh Khan 
{No. IS!)). 

Bada.oni (III, p. 520) says he was a poet. lie places Ins death in 990. 

155 Sa^adat Mirza, son of Khi/.r Khwaja Khan (p. 591, note). 

151 Shimal Khan Chela. 

('hv\a means “ a sla\e ”. The Talxtijtlf says he was a Qurelii, or armour- 
bearer of tin* emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a llaultl. 
and was no longer alive in It Mil. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja Mu^i/^ain, 
In the JOth year, lie served m the war against Cliandr Sen, during which 
.Jalfd Khan (No. 215) had lost his life, and afterwards under Savyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. SO) in the expedition to Siwaiia. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Kayvid from Tabriz. 

The calls him a Turkman, and savs, lie was dead in 1001. He, 

served in the I9th year with Mirzada ‘•All Khan (No. 152) against fJiMin 
Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Hhazi Khan mentioned below under No. 101. 

150. Fazil Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 10). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 559. 

157. Ma^um Khan, son of Murin’ 1 M Din Ahmad Farankhudi 
(No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Mansion Khan-i Kabuli (p. 170, note). 

1 He is also < ailed Mirvul $ All Khan. My text edition has wrongly Miry i C/U[ 
Khan For Muhtaram many MSS. read wrongly 1 lahratn 

His father, Muhtaram Beg, was a grandee of Humayun’s Court 

1 Generally called m the Histones lia na Kikn. 


ai 
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Ma^sum was made a Ilazari on the death of his father, and received 
Ohazipur as tuyul. He joined To<}ar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mlrza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade the Pan j fib, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma^sum thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpur and drove away Tarso Khan’s 
men (No. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadli as tuyul. 
This M. did ; but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Qull Mahram 
and ltaja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shfihbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadli, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamlndars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsiid joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra.ich. Vazlr Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
bad, he. resolved to surprise Jaunpur, when the tuvuldars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. ^Azlz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana MihsI, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyul. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. ^Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Quchln. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahiik (Jj' {*?=) and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made QurbegT. 

Tolak accompanied Humavun to India. After the emperors death, 
lie belonged to those who supported the young Aklmr, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shall Abu '1 Mu'uili. After- 
wards. T. went to Kabul, when* he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Aklmr’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
luifttv < ihani Khan, son of Mun^im Khan (No. 1 1), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Italia K hat fill, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on (jhani. A fa\ourable opportunity 
presented itself when (jhani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Savva ran ( C «I ,L~- to waylav a caravan from Balkh. He. 

was ju^t feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan fell upon 
them, (jhani. who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash ( JlV a place two kos distant from Kabul. Itut lie was 

opposed bv Fazil Iteg (Mun^im s brother) and his son Abu I Fa lb (culled 
wrongly ** Ahl" l-Futh, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let (jhani 
go. (jhani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, w ho now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan, (jhani o\ertook him near tin* Ah i (Jhorband 
and killed Baba Qncliin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandivar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Ak bur gave lolak 
a jagir in Mfdwa, where he remained for a long tune. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan K liana n (No. 29) in Malwa 
and (Jujrat, and defeated Sa w id Dawlat m Kumbha, it . He distinguished 
himself in the tights with MuzalTar, and served under (Julij Khan (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahroeh. In the 30th Year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ‘’Aziz Koka was to be sent, to tin* Dak Inn. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. ‘-Aziz Koka and 
Sliihab 11 ’d-Din, be was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of tlu* list year (loot). 

159. Khwaja Shams u ’d-DIn Khawafi. 

Kh/ncafl means “coming from Khawaf \ which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have “ JyhafT or “ lyhaf , due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. GO* and 61 \ According to the 'UluLlan, 

“ Khawaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote) to the 
revenue district of NwhapOr. Near it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other ZGzan. Khawaf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sira wand, and 
Kharjard).” Amin Razi in his excellent Haft Iqlim says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Muzaffar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 59 years over Fars and Shiraz, 1 were Khawafis. The author of the 
Zakhlrat' 1 7 Khairdnm says that the people of Khawaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah Abbas-i Safawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came to Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Shi^as, the companions of the Prophet (sabb-i sahdba) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Kh waffs are 
now as staunch Shifts as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shams' 1 \M)iii was the son of Khwaja < ’Ala < ’ u ’d-Din, who was 
a man much respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the. Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma^sum-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of ^Arab Bahadur he was let oil and 
placed under Arab's charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and tied to Singram, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). 2 As the roads were all held by the rebels, Shams could not 

1 They succumbed to Timor. Tho Histories disagree regarding the length of their 
reign, some giu* f>7 years, fiom ah 711 to 70S. 

Amin Rii/i mentions also so\era! learned men and va/irs besides those mentioned in 
the Mat jam, and relates some anecdotes illustrating the proverbial sagacity and quick* 
wittodnoss of the inhabitants of K Imw .if 

The number of Khawafis in tin* service of the Moghul emperors was considerable. 
One is mentioned below, No IH7. Tho Ma fc asir has notes on the follow mg •- Mir/.i <JI//at 
(under Jahangir); Mir/, a Ahmad, and Mu^tamid Kh;in Muhammad Salih (under Shall* 
jahan) ; Savvid Amir Kluin Shaykh Mir, Khwaja Mir Khaw.ifi Salabat Khan, <JIna\at 
Khan, and Mustafa Kh.in (under Awrang/ib). The lists of grandees in the IVidiithahudnia 
mention several other Kh awafis In later times we have the name of <JAbd" ’r-Rar/iiq 
$aiiu?fun u M-Dawla Awrangfibadi, who was murdered in 1171 His ancestor, Mir Kam.il 11 
’d-Din Khawiifi, has served under AUbar 

For Khawiifi some MSS. have Kh ifi Tho Historian Muhammad Hashim Khafi 
Khun has also been supposed to be a Khawiifi. though it must be observed that geographical 
titles are rare. There are a few , as lift mi Khan, Uhaznin Khan, llnh.dii Khan. The authors 
of tho Pddi.ihahnania and the .UuS/'ir never use the form Kh ifi. 

* Singram later tought with Sh.ihb.i/, Khan (No SO), and ceded Foit Mahdii. Though 
ho never went to Court, he remained in submission to the Inijienal governors of Bihar 
and Bengnl. In the Hist year of .lah.ingir's ieign, dah.ingir tjuli Kh.in La la Beg, governor 
of JBihnr, sent a corps against Singr.im, who was hilled in a tight His son turned Muham- 
madan, and leceived the name “ K.i|a Ko/-af/.fm ”, was continued m his 7amindaris, 
and reached, under Jahangir, the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. Under 
Shahjahau, lie served with Maluihat, Kh.in m Balkh, against .Ihuj.ir Singh Bundcla, in 
the siege of Parenda, and was at Ins death in 1044 a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, Raja Bihru/. served in Q.indahnr, m tho war between Awrang/.ih and Sluih ShujaC, 
and distinguished himself m tho seeoiul conquest of Paliimau (4th year of Awrangzib). 
Uaja Bihruf died in tho 8th vear of Aw rung/ib's reign. Vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for Docombor, 1870. 
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make his wav to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried oil some of their cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akhar received him with e\erv distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (29th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990 1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was. 1 

After this. Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul In the 89th year, 
when Qulij Khan (No. 12) after t ho death of Qasim Khan (No 59) was 
made Subadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire {Dhrfm - 1 
kull), vitv Qulij. 2 When Akbar in the bird year, after a residence of 
fourteen rears in tin* Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shfihjahfm) were left m Labor, and 
Shams was put m charge of the Panjab. in which otlice he continued, 
after Akbar's mother had returned, m the I It h year, with the Begums 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Lfihor in the loth year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Bfibfi Hasan Abdfd having been used for other 
purposes (p. 109) In' was buried m Lfihor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to his honour was called l\h<uc<i fl (>ura. 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and fa il h fill, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Sliavkh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99), whom lie in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mfimin Khawafi, was made, oil his death, Diwan 
of the Panjfib. Mumin’s son, ^Abd' 1 L Khaliu was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 898). He was killed bv Mahfibat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed by Mahfibat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

100. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 80). 

Kiiwar Jagat Singh served in the 12nd year under Mirza.hiMar Asaf 
Khan (No 98) against Raja Basil, zamindar of Man and Pat ban (Nurpur, 
N.K. Panjfib). In the l lth year (1008) when Akhar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Buna Amr Singh, 

1 The author of the rejie.it h \bu 'I Fa/l’s etymology of tie* linin'' " A t k ’ , 

winch was im on on i>. 401, not« Ho also says that some 'Imw it from the Hindi, aUlk, 
prc\ ention, a bar, “ beeause Hindu* will not go beyond the Indus ' Bui then- is „o instance 
on record that Hindus ever did obje< t to « ro-i tie* Indu** llhngwan has, Man bmgh, 
and others were governors of Kabul and Zabulistan and had thur Kajjmbi there; 
and dunlin the reign of Shahjahan, the Itajput* distinguished thi-inselw* m the conquent 
of Balkh and the siege of Qandahar. Fort At., I t mlt m 0(*0 01 li 

Ahu 1-Ka/l h etymology i* also doubtful , form the Alhomamu (It, 402) Ik* mention" 
the name “ Afak long More t lie* building of the Fort (III, .4.45). 

i Tho twelve Diwan**. who in 1 <hi:j had M-n appointe<| to the 12 Sftbaw, were under 
hia orders. iJiwun-i kvll is the same as Y.rJr i /.'<// or Yazir-i mutiny or merely Yaztr . 
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Man Singh was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as mfib of his father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Afghans under ^Usman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in Orlsii (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpur 
^Ata,!, between Shi,uri (Sooree) in Blrbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orlsa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Naqib Khan, son of Mir ^Abd 11 ’l-Latlf of Qazwin. 

N(ufib Khan is the title of Mir Ghiyas 11 ’d-Dln ‘’All. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya was “ a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

“ In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
'fahmasp-i Safawl, who called him Yahya Ma^sum, 1 and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ‘LVbd 11 ’l-Latlf, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, ‘LYla^ 11 ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 
to Isfahan, ami died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” 2 

“ Mir ^Abd 11 ’l-Latlf, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

1 I.e. exempt, probably from losing life and property for his attachment to Sunnism. 

* Mir Yahya is the author of an historical compendium called Luhb* 'd-ta\mnkh, 
oomposed in 1511. Vide Elliot’s Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, p. 129. His second 
son ^Ala^ 11 ’d-l)awla wrote under the poetical name of Kami, and is the author of the 
Ato/aHv" 7- J/nSwir, &"t<izkira ", or work on literature. Bada.oni (II 1, 97) says he composed 
a Qa^ida in which, according to the manner of ShiSahs, he abused the companions of the 
Prophot and the Sunnis, ami among the latter his father and elder brother (<i A bd" ’1-Latif), 
whom he used to eall Ha^rat-% Aqti, as he had been his teacher. But the verse in which 
ho cursed his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya's death two years earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gilun, 1 and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humayfin went to Hindustan, and arrived at (\»urt with his 
family just after Akhar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akhar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of ljatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments, 2 that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

“When Bay rum Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with tin* intention, as jt was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Punjitb, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot , Index , l.e. 

Mir *Abd u '1-Latif died at Sikrl on the < r >th Hajab, 981, 3 and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Savvid Unsay n Khing Sunn nr. 

*Abd 11 "l-Lat if had several sons. The following are mentioned : 1. Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan ; 2. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 981 at Fathpiir by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. 11, 220). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 218. 

Naqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Aklmr after his 
accession was still in the Punjab (Akburn. II, 28) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the loth year, he conveyed 
Ak bar's pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun^im Khan had interceded 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patau and Ahmudilbad (p. 181, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (III, 105) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Sliihab to the latter province. After the out break 
of the Military Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Toclar Mai and Siidiq Khan in Bihar against Ma^sum i Kabuli 
(III, 273). In the 20th year, he received the title of Nm/lb Khan* Though 

1 The MSS. of the Ma t a*ir havo cA 1J JL*. ; ho also Badu.onl, f r 

* He was tho first that taught Akhar the principle of siilh-i hill, “ poa< f o with nil.” 
the Pernian term which Abu ’1-Fazl ho often um*m to deuftilie Akbar* police of toleration. 
Abu ’l-Fa/.l [Attain II, 23) nay* that SAhd« ’1-Latif wan a< ( used in IVrwa of being a 
Sunni and in Hindustan of l>oing a ShiCah. 

3 Klbot has by mistake 1171. The Tnrikh of hi« death in the M<rh*\r and lUutA,onl 

(III, p. 99) is fakhr-i dl-i the pride of the drawnriant* of Vmhiii (tho Prophet) ** ** 

981,* if tho long ahf in dl be not counted 2, but 1. 

4 Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, nays in the Tazhmt « 'l-Vmnra* that tho title wan 
conferred on Naqib £han in the 25th year for hw gallant londuct in rejxdhng a night 
attack made by Ma^fjum Kjpn*i Kabuli on the Imperialist)! under Todar Mai and fyiriiq 
Khan. This night attack ih related in tho Attarndrna (III, 293). The light took place 
in tho 25th year, near Gaya ; but Abu ’1-Fazl nays nothing of Xaqlb’a ” gallant conduct ” ; 
he does not even mention hia name. 
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during the reign of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazdn, 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the Tarikh-i Alfl also (p. 113) are written by him. 

Naqib had an uncle of the name of Qazi ^Isa, who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi 
Khan (vide No. 155). Akbar married the latter to Saklna Banu Begam, 
sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim (Akbar's half-brother) ; and as 
Naqib Khan, in thq 38th year, reported that Qazi < >Isa had expressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1,500 
(Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
Mu^in-i Chishti’s tomb (Tuzuk, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Munshuf 1 ’ TMamalik , who had been for twenty-five years in 
Akbar’s service (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Nuqlb’s son^Abd" ’1-Latif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the llawzat 11 '$-safa by heart. Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,oni, 
who was Naqib’s schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

102. Mir Murtaza Khan, a Sabzwari Savyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of ^ Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
Murtaza Nizam Shall called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir 11 TUmara*’. He successfully invaded, 
at Nizam Shah's order, ‘CYdil Shah’s dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and the government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Quli Salfibat Khan ; and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tui/uldars of Barai, were dissatisfied. Sfdabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salfibat 
Khan and Shfihzada Mirfin Ilusayn surprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable to resist Salfibat Khan, 
he went with Khudawand Khan to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan (No. 10) remained in 
Mahkar (South Barar), and M. M. in llichpiir, to guard the eomjuered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
(lawil, near llichpiir (Bird year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wajlh u ‘d-Dinand Biswas Ha,o, to enter Akbar's service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mansah, as also a Hag and a umfjara. 

Mir Murtaza is not to he confounded with the*learnod Mir Murtaza 
Sharif-i Shiraz! (Bada.oni III, 020), or the Mir Murta/a mentioned bv 
Bada.oni 111, ‘279. 

10J. Shamsi, son of Khan i A^/am Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp Jlo and Aid. At the end of Akbar’s 
reign, Shamsi 1 was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir's reign, lie received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khan, vacant hv the death of Jahangir Puli Khan Lula Beg, (Jovernor 
of Bihar, and was sent to (Jujrat as nd t ih of his father. Mirza ^ \/iz had 
been nominally appointed (Jovernor of that Siiba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, In* was detained at Court . Subseipientlv Shamsi 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and (Jovernor of Jaunpur. 
Whilst there, Prince Shfdijahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending ^Abd" 'llfdi Khan Firiiz- 
.Ling and Baja Bliim in advance towards llfdiahad. On their airival at 
Chausn, Shamsi left Jaunpur, and joined Mirza Bustam (No. 9), (Jovernor 
of the Siiba of llahfibad. 

On Shahjahan s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his Mansab. A short time after, he was appointed toSurat 2 and Junaga<Jh, 
vice Beglar Khan. He died there in t lie nth year of Shfdijahan s reign 
(1011). 

Shamsi's son, Bahrain, was made bv Shfdijahan a ('ommander of 
1,000, 500 horse (Padishah)!. I, b., 509) and appointed to succeed his 
father. Whilst in (Jujrat, he built a place called after him liahrdm/alta. 
He died in the lHth year of Shfdijahan s reign (Pddishaha. II, (>• 755). 

10 1. Mir Jamal u ’d-Din Husayn, an Inju Savviil. 

From a remark in the Wawlf it appears that a part of Shiraz was 
called Inju ; c/r/c .Journal Asiatic Sonet if Jina/al. IKON. p. <»7 to p. <19. 

Mir Jamal" ‘d-Din Inju belongs to the Savvids of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent to pasimarra^i (') ihn-i Hasan ibn i Ibrahim r l abatibaS 
Ilusayni. Mir Shah Mahmud and Mir Shfdi Abu Turab, two later members 

1 Shamsi is an abbreviation for Shams' \/ bin. 1 Sorath Ji < 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
'T&hmasp-i Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams' 1 ’d-Din Asad 11 ’llah of Shushtar, the first as Shaykh u ’l-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy u ’1-Quzat. Mir Jamal u ’d-Dln is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal 11 ’d-Dln went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the In jus. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 432). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
Military Revolt, lie was with Muzaffar (Akbarnama III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A^zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Cad ha and Racism (A kbarn. Ill, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir 
in Mfilwa, and served under A^zam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazarl took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Aslr had been conquered, ^Adil Shah, king of Bljiipiir wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Diinyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
(Akbarn. Ill, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ”. 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
a naqqnra and a Hag. When Khusraw rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbnr’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and when he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw’s principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal 11 'd-Din had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Panjhazdri. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mirza ‘•Aziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; llasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death ami therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (^Aziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir 
consoled the Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of *A§ad u ’ d-Datda . 
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On this occasion, he presented to the emperor a dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself .superintended when at 
Bijapiir. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ym/»7/ fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other tjaijilis 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50, (Ml Rupees. 

In lf)21, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rujiees fk'r mnist'in. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Ranjhazarl with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir s accession, lie presented the emperor a enpv of tbe great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhimj i Jiihthufin, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017. 1 

After having lived for some time m Bahru. ich, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir Janml’ 1 M-l)in had two sons. 1. Mir Amin 11 d bln. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of ^Abd” ‘r Rahim Khan Khanan 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2. J/7r IJusam u \l-l)ln. lie married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brothers son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Nur Julian* brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shiihjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahaifs accession, he was made 
a Commander of t,000, with BJHK) horse, received a present of 50,000 
llu pees, and the title of Murtnzd hln ln. lie was also made Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (10J9). 

Mir Husains sons— 1. Samstlm" 'd-Dmrht. He was made Diwanof 
Shah ShujiV' in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he wasappointed Governor 
of Or Isa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Nilr u 'lltih. He is mentioned in the Fddtshiihndma 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 hoise. 

165. Sayyid Raju, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (ndv p. 127) 
{he Barha clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 2Kth year, 
under Jagannfith (No. <»), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Kfina's 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ; but he escaped. 

1 Regarding the Farhang i Jahangiri, tide Journal Asiatic Society Iftngal, 1H68, 
pp 12 to 15, and 05 to 09. 
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Later, Raju served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malvva, whom,, 
in the 30th year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Madhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Raju had to lead 
the expedition. In the 40th year, he served in the siege of Ah mad n a gar. 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Raju attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a.h. 1003). 

100. Mir Sharlf-i Amuli. 

Ilis antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
]). 185. In the 30th year (993) Prince Mlrza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of tire new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 30th year, 1 he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Laklmau, as tujfuJ. During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six months’ wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabaqat says, “ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with autism and is at present (1001) in Bihar,” 


Note on the Nuqlau'ii/i/a Sect (,'o .LdL>). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled those of Mahmud of Basakh wan. 2 * * 5 The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes bv the name of Mali mud iyya, or WahUhyya, 
or Nuqlau'itfini , or Umana? Mahmud called himself ShaMs-i wahid, or 
“ the individual ", and professed to be the Imam Mahdi, whose appearance 


1 The hueknow edition of the Akim mama (III, p. 020) says he was made at the same 
time a Commander of Four Thousand. This must be ft mistake, because Mir Sharif was at 
Jahangir's accession n Commander of 2,500 {Tuzuk, p. 22). 

a liuda.oni (Kd. ltibl. Indira) has Basakhtcan ; the MSS. of the MaSVdr, lhtmVnmn 
(with a long penult ima) and in other places Basakhtin without a »r ; the Calcutta edition 

of the Dabistan (p. 374) and Shea and Trover's Translation have Ma^ajinin — a shifting 

of the diacritical points. 

5 Tim name nuqtmci was evidently used by Badii, on?, though the MSS. from which 
the llibl. Indica edition u as printed, have Xabati, which was given on p. 1S3. For I mnna, 
Shea’s translation of the Dabistan has Imtvui ; but (umaua) is, no doubt, the plural of 

y**! amfn. 
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on earth ushers in the end of the world. According to the Talent ta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea's Translation, he lived about a h l>00 ; but 
the M^S. of the d/uMyjr ha\e a.h. 800, which also agrees with Hada.oni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished bv Shall Vhhas i 
Mazl. 1 who killed them or dro\e them into exile. 

Mahmud had forced into his seivice a pas.Nige from the LhiiV’tn 
(Sur. XVII, Si). Susa an rnNni k' in<i<i~un' n ma/uniul 

pent d vent lire thv Lord w ill raise thee to an honoiable (nnt/unu<l) -1 at ion " 
He m aintained that the human body [jtisod) had since its ere.it ion been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfect ion 
“ Mahmud" would arise, as indicated in the passage fiom the LbirVm.and 
with hisappearance the dispen-at ion of Muhammad would come to an end. 
lie taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
evervt hing was t he nwjta-ifi khak\ or cart lea tom, from w Inch t lie \ eget aides, 
and from these tin* animals, arose. The term mnjla-ifi hhiik has given rise, 
to their name SiKjtains. For other of Mahmud's tenets, ra/e Shea's trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. Ill, pp. 1- to 2<>. 

Some of Mahmud's doetunes must ha\e been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the “ man of the millennium t niiisuugrat mu 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharif i Amuli could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Tourt, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium 

The author of the ‘LMum Ara\vi Sikandan. as the .W'/S/wr says, 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 100*2, 
the 7th vear of Shah ^ Abbas l Ma/i s reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain \crv inauspicious con junct ions, t he 
death of a great king, and as tin- prediction was mn\ersall\ referred to 
Shah Abbas, lalfd" 'd Din Muhammad of Tabriz., who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the peiiod. it was propo-ed that Shah \bbas 
should lay aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expect ed to last , and t hat a criminal w ho had been sent cm cd t o dcat h 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary expedient was everywhere 
approved of; the criminals threw* lots, and \ iisul tie* quiver maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwi-h Khu-raw of Qa/win, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three dav-, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish Klmsraw was hanged. His ancestors had bei-n well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 

1 M<tyi , who panml away, i * the epithet which HmtormriM to Shah 

<JAbbaa 1 of Persia, the contemporary of Akbar ami .lahangir. 
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never to speak of his Nuqfaivvjya belief, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, 
whom ^ Abbas killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Nuqta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Abu ’1-Fazl in Akbar's name. Mir Shartf-i Amuli, a good poet and the 
head of the sect, heard of these 'persecutions, and fled from Astrdbdd to 
Hindustan. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Ma^asir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipfdpur in Malwa ; and besides, Sharlf-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

107. Hasan Beg Khan-i Badakhshi Shaykh ^Umari. 1 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zfibulistan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, “ which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Pakhallwfd (No. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamlndar belonged to the descendants of the Qiirlughs (cJ^lj), 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turan had left in Pakljall as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali (Akbarndma III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Nasir 11 ’d-l)In, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to llasan Beg. In the 46th year, llasan was made 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas 2 (in the Panjab) as jliglr. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he was called from Kabul to 
Court. On his way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusraw, 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th ZI Hijjah, 101 4. 3 From 

1 Jiatlabhshi ih tho adjectivo formed from Badakshan, as Kashi from Kashan. The 
words Shaykh Sl'niari are to be taken as an adjective formed like Akbarshahl, Jahangiri, 
etc., which we find after the names of several grandees. Thus Shaykh Utnari would 
mean “ belonging to the servants of Shaykh <JUmar”, and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that Hasan Beg belonged to tho Babariyan 
or “ nobles of Babar’s Court ”. 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called Husayn Beg. Thus in the Tuzuk , p. 25 ff ; Padi- • 
shahn l, p. :m ; Akbarn. Ill, 598. 

a Generally spelt Tho fort in Bihar is spelt without mat r, though both 

aro identical. 

3 So the Tuzuk. Tho Ma t asir has the 20th, instead of the 8th. MvSS. continually 
confound and But Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hcxjal on the 10th 5£i 

ljijjfth and the Tuzuk is correct. 
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distrust as to the motives of the emperor, which led to his recall from 
Kfibul, or from the innate wickedness of Badakhslns “, he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred Badakhdii trooper*. received the title of 
]vh<m Ha ha, and got the management of all atTair*. Another ollicer who 
attached himself to Khusraw. was s\Vl>d’ 1 r Rahim, Diwan of Labor. 
After the defeat near Hhairownl on the Bi.ahd the Afghans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Pattern pioxmees of 
the Umpire; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of the nuupienus of India', 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Hohtus, which were at the 
Prince's service. Hasan Bee's counsel was ultmiatelv adopted Hut 
before he could reach Rohtas. Khusraw was captured on the ( hanab. 
On the 3rd Safar 1015. the Prince, Hasan Bee, and \l>d" r Ualdm, 
were taken before .Jahangir in the Hugh 1 Mir/a Kami.m, a villa near 
Lfdior, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz's law {ImUnnh i i'hnufrl (?)), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow hide 
and *»Abd u r-Ralum into a donkey's skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. “ As cow hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins," Hasan died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but *• Alxl u ’r-Rahim was after 21 hours Mill alive, and received, 
at the re(piest of several courtiers, free pardon. 2 The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled : their corpses wen* arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads4rom tin* Bagh i .Mir/a Kftmrftn 
to the Fort of Lfdior, and Khusraw, seated on a sorrv elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been }>osted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusraw . “Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you/’ 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. His son 1 sftnulujur 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. Reserved in Bengal, 
and died in the 10th year of Shahjahan's reign {Pwlishd/ni . I, 470 ; 
I, 1). 301). The ^Arif Beg-i Khaykh M mari mentioned m tin* Patlm/uUm. 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

108. Sheroya Khan, son of Shcr Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan was tin* son of (Jfich Beg. Qiich Beg served under 
llumayun, and was killed in tin* successful attempt made hy several 

1 Yidf j). 4/50 note. There is another Jihairuwfd lietuccn Wuzirabad nn<l Niyiilkot, 
south of the Chanab. 

* In Zu t-Hijjah, 1018, he got an appointment as a Ytizbaahi. or commander of 10() 
and was sent to Kashmir ( Tuzuk , p. 7U). In the Tuzuk, he is called S/1W* 'r- Hakim 
Khar. Abd u T-Raljim “ the Ass 
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grandees to save Maryam MakanI, Akbar’s mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chaim (vide No. 96, p. 450). When Humayun fled to Persia, Sher 
Afkan remained with Mlrzii Kamram in Kabul ; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zalmk-Bamiyan as jaglr, but went again over to Kamran. 
Humay fin’s, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at first under Mun^im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Orlsa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served under ^Abd u ’r-Rahim (No. 29) 
in Gujrfit, and was present in the battle of Sarkich (Akbarndma III, 
408, 422). In the 30 th year, he served under Mat lab Khan (No. 88) 
against Jalfila TarTkl (p. 441). In the 89th year, he was made a Khan, 
and was appointed to AjmTr. According to the Tabaqdi he was a Hazarl 
in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akbarndma (III, p. 500) says, “On the same day 1 Nazar Be, 
unil his sons, (janbar Be, ShadI Be (No. 867), and Batp Be (No. 868), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor." 

Shad! Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 88) against the Tarikis. He may be the ShadI Khan Shad! Beg, 
mentioned in the Pddishdhnama (I, b. 808) as a commander of One 
Thousand. lie is the abbreviation of Bey. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 217). 

170. Jalal Khan, son ofJUuhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Oakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Kh an, son of Kamfil Khan, the Oakkhar. 

The Gakkhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Mtfasir, the 
hilly districts between the Rabat and the Indus. 2 At the time of Zayn u 
’MAbidln, king of Kashmir, a Ohaznln noble of the name of Alalik Kid 

or ), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 

1 When llin news miis brought to Aklmr that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of the 
Imperialists, and the death of Bir Bar m the Khaybar Pans, had defeated the Tarikis at 
<; All Masjid (end of the 30th \ear, or beginning of KabK 1, 994). 

a Mr. .1. (J. IVlmenek infoims me that the (Jakkhars inhabited tho hillv parts of the 
Kawul Pindi and Jlielam districts fiom Khanpur on the borders of tho Ha /.lira district 
along the lower range of lulls skirting tho Tuhgils of Kawul Pindi, Kuluita, and (Jfijar 
Kln in. as far as Donieli in the Jeldam district. Their ancient strongholds were Pharwiila, 
Kultimpiir, and Ihingali. They deeUiro that they are descended from the Kaianian kings 
of Inin. Their ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, where he and his descendants reigned for 
ten generations. His tenth descendant Kab conquered Kashmir, and took possession 
of half of it. The t Jakkhars then reigned for It* generations after Kab in Kashmir. Tho 
19th descendant, /ayn Shah, tied to Afghanistan, where he died. His son, (Jakkhnr Shah, 
-came to the Panjab with Mahmud cf (.hazni, and was made lord of the Sind Sugar Du.ab. 
Malik Bir is said to have been tho grandfather of Tatar, whose father was Malik Pilu. 
Vide Mr. Delmeriek’s History of the (Jakkhars, Journal 1871. Vide p. 621. 
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these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually extended his power 
over the region between the Nilali (Indus) and the Sawfiliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir. 1 Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalan. and Malik Kalan liy Malik Kir. After Kir, the head of tho 
tiiln‘ was Sultan Tatar, who rendered Kahar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Rana Sanka. Sultan Tatar had two sons. Suit .in Sarang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Slier Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans, The Port 
Rohtas was commeneed bv Slier Shah with the special object of keeping 
the (.ak Khars in check. Slier Shah in the end cnptuied Sultan Sa rang 
and kille<l him, and confined his son Kamfil Khan in (Jwfilivar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans, Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the (Iwuliy.ir Port. when* 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still routined, had 
a miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamfil went to 
his kinsfolk ; but as Sultan Adam had usurped all power, la* lived obscurely, 
with his brother Sa^Id Khan, avoiding eontliet with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbars accession, however, Kamfil paid his respects 
to the emperor at dalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemfi and during the siege of Mfinko' In the 'Wd year 
he was sent against tin* Miyanu Afghans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was made on his return jagirdar of Kaiali and Patlipur 
Husvvah. In the (>th year, lie served under Khan Zamfm (No l.‘») against, 
the Afghans under the* son of Mubari/ Khan *Adli (p. .TJH). In tin* Stli 
year (!>70), lie was called to Couit, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put him in poshes- inn of the (iakkhar 
district, which was still in tin* hands of his usurping uinl^. Akbar 
ordered the Kli an-i Kalan (No. lb) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan : if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, tlu*v should 
occupy the country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative, 
was rendered necessary by tin* resistance of Sultan Adam. Tin* Punjab, 

1 The .J/nSi-or .sa\s, he Mihje< t<d the tribes < ailed y ^ u- * Juf#» 

(tide p. 487) and J ',(*«. Mr. Ih lnn*n< k m\h, I hc« Khnlars inhabit the western 

parts of the Kamil Kindi district 'I’he second trilx* nfthat of tin* who inhabit 

the Salt Knnue. The thinl, .herin ( u y) are found in the southern parts of the Kitwul 
Kindi and the Jhclam distrn ts; their trac t ih railed AuAnkori to thin dav The fourth, he 
says, may be the JodrcM a jjreat elan about Kindi Cheb The fifth, he Udieven, 

is intended for the Khtknran a tribe of Home importance in Kind iJadau Khan. 

"The sixth and the eighth are the Chibh (*+*) and Mangaral (J'/i ), lar«e tribes in 
Jammu. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for pnhanya or lull tnlies, which 
were the Dhunda and Sattis VuU Additional Notes at end to p. 507. 

32 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near tjie “ Qasba 
of Hlla 1 Sultan Adam and his son Lashkarl were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkarl, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. ( Akbarndma , II, 240 ff.) 

It is stated in the Tabaqdt that Kamal Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.‘ 2 

Mubarak Khan and Jaliil Khan served in the 30th year under Mlrza 
Shahrukh, Bhagwan Das, and Shah Quit Mahram, in Kashmir ( Akbarndma , 
III, 485). The Tabaqdt calls both, as also Sa^Id Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of Sa*»Jd Khan was married to Prince 
Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

41 172. Tash Beg Kh an Mughul, [Taj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Akbarndma (III, 189), 
he went with Blr Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under ^Abd 11 l-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikls (111, 511). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the Hsa Kliayl Afghans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khan (No 98) 
in the conquest of Man, and received the title of Tdj Khan. When 
Raja Basil again rebelled (47th year), Klnvaja Bulavina n, Bakhshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No. 12), Husayn Beg-i Shavkh ‘Hhnari (No. 107), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others. 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.'s 
son, received news of Basil's approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shah Beg Khan (No. 57). He was afterwards appointed 
governor of That hah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


1 Not Hailii (ul-*), south of Chdmnwula between the Jhelam and the Chanab; 
but Hiln, or HI1, which, Mr. Dehnerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near Dangali, 
Sultan Adam's stronghold. 

8 So in my MSS. of tho fabaqnt. The author of the J/aSbur found 970 m his MS., 
which would bo the same year in which Kamal Khan was restored to his paternal inheri- 
tance ; henco he adds a Jus! dl'..' He was certainly alive in the middle of 972. ( Akbarnama , 
I, p. 302.) r 
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17,5. Shaykh ^Abd 11 llah, son of Shaykh Muhammad Chaws [i>f 
Gwaliyar |. 

Shaykh < *Ah(l u Hah at Him lived a retired and .sunt I v lift*, hut entered 
subsequently the Fm|HTor’s "erviee He distinguished himself, and is 
said to ha\e risen to the digmtv of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He died w hen young. * 

His brother /n/>i tu 'Huh lived as a Faqir, ami studied duiing the lilehim* 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajdi” ‘d Din m Cujr.it , who 
himself was a pupil of Muhammad Chaws. 

biographies of Muhammad (jhaws (died t»7»»al Aura, huiied mCw.ilmu ) 
Will he found III the Mu*u«u\ Hudu.nm (III. p. I), and the Kho'Mutr 
l-.l.sfuju*’ (j>. 9<i9) He was disliked h\ Havr.tm Khan. Sinn kh (lada i. 
and Sliavkh Mubarak. Ahu I Fa /Is father. I'e/c also Mu'd-ir < < ihnw/hl, 
p. Hid. 

171 Raja Rajsingh, son of Kaja Askaran. the Kaehhwaha 

baja Askaran is a brother of Kaja Kilwiri Mai (No. 2:5) lie served m 
tjie 22ml war with Sadiq Khan (No. 1.5) against Kaja Madlmkar ol 
I deha, 1 and in the 25th year under Todar Mai in Kihar In the :5(itl» 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Daklim. In the :51st war, 
when Akhar appointed two ollieers to eaeli mi ha. Askaran and Shaykh 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agra In the :5.*5rd year, he M*rwd 
a second time against Kaja Madlmkar under Sluhfib Khan (No 2b), 
and died soon after 

Ahu 1-Fazl has not given Ins name in this list of grandee. The 
Tnhufjdt says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Ruj Snuj, his son, received the title of Kaja after the death of his 
father. He served for a long time in the Daklim, was called in tin* 1 1th 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Cwfdiyar. In the 
15th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akhar besieged 
Fort Asir. In the 17th year, In* pursued, together with Kay Kayhn 
Fair Das (No. KM>) the notorious Kir Singh Deo Kundela, who at Jahangir'* 
instigation had murdered Ahu '1-Fazl. For his distinguished servjces in 
the operations against the Kundela clan, In- was promoted, and held, in 
the 50th year the rank of a Commander of 1,000, .'5,000 horse. In the 
.‘5rd year, of Jahangir's reign, In* served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1021 ( 10th year). 

1 r<!rhn in generally spelt on our rna|m Ourrhn. It lien iif-itr Jh;»nsi on the left hunk 

of the Bctua The name of the river “ OaHlh.ira ” mentioned on p. .'IS 2, ih different I v « pe||e<l 
in the M88. In one place the ha* SaOhhiirii. 



Ram Das, his son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 12th year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 
6th year of Shahjahan’s reign, and received the name of ? Ibadatmand. 1 

175. Ray Bhoj, son of Ray Surjan Hilda (No. 96). 

When Bundi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother 
of Ray Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Afghans of Orlsa, and under Shaykh Abu ’1-Fazl 
in the Dakhin (Akbarn., ITT, 85 T, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

Tn the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh’s 
daughter. Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabl < » I, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kaehhwfiha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Ilada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XI V. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 

176. Sher Khwaja. 

Tie belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa ( His mother was 

a Naqshbandl (p. 466, note 2). Sher Kh.'s name was ** Padishah 
Khwaja ”, but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Sher Khwaja. 

In the BOth year, Sh. Kh. served under Sa^ul Khan ChaghtaM (No. 25) 
against the Yusufzajs, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Dakhin. 
In the 10th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Ikhlas Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu '1-Fazl. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the (Tanga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to trv a last sortie and perish, when Abu ’1-Fazl 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu ’1-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son < »Abd u ’ , r-Rahman at Bir ; but Sh. Kh. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


1 Regarding the Kaohhuahas, see my article in the Calcutta Bevieic, for Apnl, 1871, 
entitled “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History ”. 
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k ^'- Kii remained in fa\our during the reign of Jahangir. Ho was 
'\ith tlio cnqiemr when Mahiihut Kh an near tin* Ha hat had taken 
possession of Jahangir's person. After Jahangir's death, ho served with 
Asaf Khan against Shahrvar in Labor. 

In the Kt vear of Shahjahan s n ign, he was made a Commander of 
with l,tXMl horse, and received the title of A /< u\l j<t Khan, 

He was also appointed governor of That hah, rev Mir/.a ’•Isa Tarkhan 
(p. JJ'J). He died on his way to his province in 1037. I'Cuhshdhn , 1, 181, 
*Jt 10. 

His son Klnnlj'i Hds/mn was made a eonunander of 500 (hulisluVnhtma, 
1, h. JJ7). Another son, JsW' 1 lltifi, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900. 300 horse, ( VCuh'ihdhu II, 738), 

177. Mirza Khurram, son of Kh an i A^/am Mir/.a ^A/Jz Koka 

(No 21). 

lit' has l>een mentioned above, p. 310. 

XV. ( 'onnmnulns of Srrrn limit! ml. 

178. Quraysh Sultan, son of Alid" r Rashid Khan, king of 
Kashghar. 

182. Sultan ^Abd 11 ’llah, brother (by another mother) of (Quraysh 
Sultan 

JIO. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khan. 1 His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbonulnui (III, 581) and the 7 V// I k It i llasliufl as 
on following pag« 

After the death of ^Abd" r-Kashid Khan (Hi), ^Abd" 1 Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kadighar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of Ins father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. Hut Kh ndaband.i. son of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, Ins uncle, and Khndabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. ^Abd' 1 llah, doubting the lovalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Had a kh shan and Ralkh, and lastly, with the permission of *Abd u llah 
Khan of Turan, to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 31th year, at 
Shihab 11 d-Din-pur, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and ap|>ointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at Hajipur. 

179. Qara Bahadur, son of Mirza Mahmud, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Haydar [(lurgani). 

1 < 'hingiz Khan in the hiatone* ih often call**! Qa'an i Huzurg. 
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1. Chingiz Khan. 

2. (’haghta'i Khan. 

3 Mawiitkiin (second son of Chaghta* - ! Khan). 

I 

t. (the MSS. give various readings). 

r> Vara f | 1 Khan (called after his conversion Sultan (ihiyas 11 ’d-Din). 

It. Daw a Khan. 2 

7. Alamiiqii, or Alsanuqa, Kh an. 

S. Tughluq Timur Khan. 

t* Khi/r Khwaja Khan 3 (father-in-law' of Timur). 

Ill (h) Muhammad Khan . . . lb) Sham<? Julian Khan . . . (r) Naqsh Julian Khan. 
II (a) Slier Muhammad Khan, (h) Slier <7 All Ughlan. 


12. I’wuis Khan, son of Slier <7 All Ughlan. 

. I 

IT \ unas Khan, father of Biibar’s mother 

“I 

I I. Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as . Mancha hhfin. 

I 

If) Sultan Abu SnSId Khan. 

I 

Hi <JAI)<1" r-Bashid Kh an. 


IT (1) <L\bd" 'I- Karlin Khan (2) Quraysh Sultan (3) Suliau <L\bd" ’llali 

(No. ItiS). (No ITS). 

(1) Shah Muhammad (No. 310) 

(2) Khudahanda. 

Like tho preceding, Qaril lhiltadtir belonged to tin* royal family of 
Kft.slighar. Mltzfi IJavdars father, Muhammad Husayn, was the son 
of Babur's maternal aunt. 

Mirza Havdiir , 4 during his stay in Kashghar, had accompanied the 

■ Iluifiq, VanKhety. p. 133 B,. 

1 Daw a invaded I ndia during the icign of Ahi t ' 1 ’d-Din ; rule Journal .1 s. Soc. Bengal 
for 18t>0, p. lt)t, and 1ST0, p. tt 

3 His daughter is called Tukul Khrinum JC. It is said that Timur after tho 
marriage received the title of (iurgnn the Mughul term for the Persian danu'ui, 

a son-in-law. Hence Timurides are often called (iurgani*. 

1 Mir /a Haydarwasa histonatiand poet Hewrotc mOol the TanM-i $Abd* 'r-Rashidi, 
in honour of <j. !/></“ 'r Rashid, king of Kashghar. The villa known as llagh-t Safa was 
erected by him. .tibarna/na. Ill, fi8f>. 

The MS. of the Tarikh-i llashid! m the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian MSS., 
No. ISA, three parts, ID lines per jingo) is a fair, though modern copy, anil was brought 
by (’apt. H. Strachey from Yarkand. 

'I’he Tarikh commences with the reign of Tughluq Timur, who was converted to Islam 
by Mawlana Arshad" ’d-Din, and goes down to the reign of <lAbdu ’p. Rashid. The second 
daftar contains tho Momoirs of Mirza liaydar. The stylo is elegant. 
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Non of Sultan Abu Sa^Id on several e\|»oditions to Kashmir, and had tints 
acquired some knowledge of tin* people ami tin* Mato of that province. 
Ho subsequently wont o\or Hadakhdtan to India, and arrived at Labor, 
whore Mir/ a Kamran made lum his durinjj; his absence on an oxpodi- 
tion to Qandahar. whioh tin* Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaju 
Kalan Boo. M. Ha\dar afterwards accompanied Katnran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humavuti to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the cmpcior after his second defeat bv Slier Shall 
retreated to Labor, In* gave M Huvdar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. Tho rountrv being m a distracted state, M. II. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute kmjj ; for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the UnilUn to be read, and coins to be struck, ill 
Humavun s name, lie was killed in boS bv some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mir/, a Mahmud . lienee Q B was M. 
IJavdar s cousin. As he had been with M IL in Kashmir, Akbar, in tho 
tit h vear, ordered him to re conquer the province, and gave him a large, 
corps. But Q. B. delayed Ins march, and when In* armed lit the hot 
season at Bajor, In* found the passes fortified Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Hhiizi Khan, who had usurped the throne, of 
Kashmir. (). B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In t lie <>th \ear, lie accompanied the emperor to Mfdwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar's return, Governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, mb' No I S3. 

1S<) Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ibrahim llusayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mir/a ]. 

Mu/alTar Husavn Mirza is a Timurele. Hi- tree is as follows: — 

^t inar Sh.nhh Mir/,'i (•*«•« omi «mi ef 'I'inifit ) 
li.i\qra 
Mir/a. Mansfir 
M 1 

Wain Mirza 

Muh.unnutl Suit .1 n Mir/a 

(1) Hugh Mir/a (2) Shall Mirza 

j 

(1) Sikamlar Mir/a, 

Anr lluj/h Mir/a 

(2) Mahmii'l Sultan M , 
hi it Shah Mir/a. 

1 Hi» h» other i» Aim l<;hazi Sultan Ilasayn Mirzu. -B.J 


i 

(It) Ibrahim (l) Muliamniait Huhhvm M. 
Mu*a\n M (a) Man^fel Ifmuiyn M. 

I (h) qA*|il Huhawi M. 

I 

Mu/nfTar Husayn 
Mirza (No. JHO). 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultan Husayn Mlrza, king of Khurasan, at whose Cuuit 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayn’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mlrza went to Babar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayun also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugh Mlrza and Shall Mlrza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulugh Mlrza was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shah Muhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mlrza had two sons, Sikandar Mlrza and Mahmud Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name 
of Ulugh Mirza, and Mahmud Sultan Mlrza that of Shah Mlrza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (takUf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^zampur in 
Sambhal as a pension. He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mirza. At A^zampur in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan M. had four other sons born to him— -1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. Mas^ud Husayn Mirza, and 4. ‘Llqil 
Husayn Mirza. 

In the 11 tli year of Akbra’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulugh M. and Shall M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzas went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Kliau Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dilili, and from there invaded Mfdwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza. He died a short time after in his prison at 
Bi,ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Sliihab Khan (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ldugh M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand 
Sliihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with Utimad Kluin (No. 67) of 
Ahmadiibad ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahroch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew to Khandesh, and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Sadiq Khan 
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No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhur (13th year), ami were 
pursued to the Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mir /as perished ill 
crossing In the meantime Chingiz Khan had been murdered bv dhujhar 
Khan and a^ (Jujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mir/as with little 
lighting, occupied C'lmmpanlr, BahnVh, and Surat. 

In the 17th \ear, Akbar entered tJujr.it and oeeupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions hawng broken out among the Mir/as, Ibrfihim Husavn M. 
left Bahroeh, and arri\ed at a place 8 miles from A k bar's camp. Most 
of Aklmr’s Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Surat in 
search of Muhammad ljusayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim llusavn's arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Slmhbaz Khan (No SO) after the Amirs whilst 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it llows past the town 
of Surnftl. Akbar had about lo men with him. few of whom had armour ; 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about -00. The signal 
of attack was given ami after a hard light, Ibrahim ljusayn M. was 
defeated. He tied towards Agra, whilst bis wife, (lulrukh Regain, a 
daughter of Mirza Karnran, on hearing of his defeat, lied with Mu/,ulTur 
ljusayn Mirza from Surat to the Dnkhin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahmadfibad, ordering at the same tune Qutb" ’d-Pin 
(No. 28) to join ‘’Aziz with the Miilwa contingent. Muhammad ljusayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Slier Khan 
Ffdadi, a (Jujrat I noble, and besieged Patau. ‘•Aziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 132). Muhammad ljusayn M. then withdrew 
to the Daklun. • 

Ibrfilum ljusayn M. and his younger biother Mas^ud ljusayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nagor (p. 381), invaded the Panjftb. The 
governor, ljusayn Dull Khan (No. 21) at that tune besieged Nagurkof, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas^iid. Ibrahim 
ljusayn tied towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa^id Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar's return to Agra, Muhammad ljusayn Mirza left the 
Pakhin, invaded (Jujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kambha,it by Nawrang Khan (p. 35!) and joined the party 
of Ikhtiyar 11 TMulk and the sons of Slur Khan Kfiladi. They then 
marched against Ahmadfibad and besieged M. ‘•Aziz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Pafan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumfida I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,(XX) horse, 
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at a place 3 Jcos from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the 
siege, Muhammad Husayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In his flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, and when Blr Bar, at Akbar s request, asked Muhammad 
Husayn which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those two could not have done it.” 
Ikhtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled with his 5,000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Hay Singh (No. 41), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of- the battle. 

In the 22nd year, MuzaiTar Husayn Mirza, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dakhin, entered Hu j rat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Baja Todar Mai and VazTr Khan (p. 579) and fled to Junagadh. 
When the Baja had gone, MuzaiTar besieged VazTr in Ahmadabad. During 
the siege he managed to attach Vazir's men to his cause, and was on the 
point of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mihr ^ All Kolabl, 
who had led the young MuzaiTar into rebellion. This so affected MuzaiTar 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Baja ^ All of Khandesh, and 
handed over to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 56th year, released him, and married 
him tn his eldest daughter, the Sultan Khanum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanaw j as fulfill. MuzaiTar, however, was addicted t o the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
tuyfil , and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 15th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Aslr, he sent MuzaiTar 
to besiege Fort Lalnng. But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fatli 11 ’llah, 
and one day, he decamped for Uujrat. His companions deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between 
Surat and Baglana, when he was caught by Khwaja Waisi and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
was let off in the 16th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nur u 'n-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, 
note). Gulrukh Begam, Muzaffar's mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she w f as visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. Qunduq Khan, brother of the well-known Hay ram Oghlan. 

The Akbarndma (I, 411) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied 

Humiiyfm on his march to India. 

For Qunduq, some MSS. read Qunddz. A grandee of this name served 
in Rental under Mun^im, and died at (laur (p. 107). 

182. Sultan ^Abd 11 'llah, brother (bv another mother) of (Juraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

188. Mirza ^Abd u T-Rahman, son of Mir /.a Haydar's brother (vide 
No. 171)). 

181. Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan. 

In the Tabaqdt and the Akbarndma he is generally called ^ L? Li 
which may mean “ Qiva, the beautiful ", or “Qiva, son of Sahib 
Hasan’’. Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the l/.afat. 1 It 

looks as if the reading s .>>Lof the A c I n MSS. was a mistake. The 

words k are intended to distinguish him from Qiva (Jung 

(No. 38b 

Qiya served under Shams' 1 M-l)in Atga against Ravram (p. 382). 
He was also present in the battle of Sarangpur (vide No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, ‘Unayat |ullali|, son ofTakaltu Khan, the Readier. 

Durbar's father was Shah Tahmasp's reader. ‘Hnavat, on his arrival 
in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 0th year (end of 071) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhur, and when Akbar, in tin* 11th year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu^in-i 
ChishtI in Ajmir, Darbar Klian took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish— to the disgust of the author of the 
M a^d sir — he was buried in the mausoleum of one of A k bar's dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

180. ^Abd 11 T-Rahman, son of Mu^ayyid Dfilday. 

The name Dulday had been explained above* on p. 888. .^Abd’ 1 ’r- 
llahman's great-grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
^Abd u T-Rahman was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Rarkhurdar, No. 328, and under No. 110. Another son 
is mentioned below', No. 349. 


Thus you Bay for the neeurnp<l Hul.i^u. 
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187. Qasim ^Ali Khan. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13) r 
Qasim ^ All Khan held Ghazipur. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Surat, and in the following year, with Khan^Alam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under Mun^im. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shuja^at Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Mun^im, whom he had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under Sadiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, under ‘LVzIz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of HajI 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother (taghd^l zdda-yi 
wdlida-yi Jannat-dstdm), who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where she 
died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
Suba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khayrabad to Court, and soon after received 
KalpI as jaglr. “ Nothing also is known of him.’' 1 Mcfdsir. For his 
brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid ^Abd u Tlah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have “ Kliwand ” instead of “ Khwananda.” Sayyid 
^Abd 11 llfili had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of ^Abd" ’llah Khan Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun^im in Bengal, and was with Khan ^Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takarol (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da* fid’s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ^Azlz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against Ma^sum-i FarankhudI (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dharu, son of Raja Todar Mai (No. 39). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i Kabuli. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiyas u ’d’Din Tarkhan, a Chaghta*! 
noble who served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 


1 Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk mentions a Qasim <?Ali on p. 58, 1. 2 from 

below ; but according to the Ma^axir, we have there to read Qasim Beg for Qasim 
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(No. 172), Abu T-Qasim (No. 199), Mu^sum Khan (p. 170, note 1), and 
Takhta Beg (No. 195), A. Ik entered, after M. Muhammad Hakim's death, 
A k bar's service. Tie was made a commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yusuf Kluln-i Hazawi (No. 35), a jaglr in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan. (No. 98). 

During the reign of .Jahangir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the title of Khan, and also a Hag. He was for some 
time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of .lahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held lVshawar as jaglr. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and 
was for his services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2.500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qulij 
Khan (No. 12), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Bantanbhur 
(Tuzuk, ]). 130). In the following year, lie was released (/.<*, . p. 1 10) and 
sent to Kashmir (l.c., p. 1 19). 

Ahmad Beg's sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — 

1. Muhammad Mas^ful 1 (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
Tarikls. Ilis son. Ardshcr, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Slmhj.'s reign. 

2. Safld Khan Bahadur Zafar-jatiy (second son). Ho rose during the 
reign of Shfihjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1002. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf“ 'Hah, were killed in the 
Balkh war, where. Sa^Id also was severely wounded. Two other sons. 

Abd 11 ’lhih and Fath u ’llah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mukhlis u 'lldh Khan JJtikh/ir Khan. He rose under Shfihjahan to 
a command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Faw jdar of .Jammu 
( PddisJulhn ., I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shfihj.’s reign. 

4. Abu ’ l-Baqd . He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa^Id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got fhe title of 
Iftikhar Khan . at the same time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim ^All, of Gllan. 

^ All came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 


0 Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307. —B.] 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant (mulazim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, ^ All correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambassador to ^Ali ^Adil Shah of Bijapur, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, 
< ’Adil Shah suddenly died. 1 

In the 39th year, Hakim ‘’All constructed the wonderful reservoir 
(liawz), which is so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing small room, si xgaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By some contrivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
(lowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, ^ All was a commander of 700, and had the title 
utJallnm' 1 ’ z-Zammu , “ the Galenus of the age." 1 lis astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the 
Kmperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could 
stop. ^ All had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Giranbdr , who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbar s stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Abril p, one of Khusraw's elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantakman , was selected 
as tabdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrfip, and as he mauled 


1 <? Adil Shah was murdered in 988 by a young handsome eunuch, whom he attempted 
to uso for an immoral purpose. The king was known as much for his justice and goodwill 
towards his subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. Ho obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Band of Bedar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two at the first attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlana Ra?a of Mashhad, poetically styled Razal, found the tarlkh of his death in the 
words Shdh-i jdhdn shud shahid (988), “ The king of the world became a martyr.” 



him too severely, the tabdncha elephant was sent off to A lump's assistance. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantnhmnn 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and lie sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by (liranbar, and 
4he two injured elephants ran away, and threw' themselves into the Jumna. 
This annoyed Akbar more : but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Khursaw came up. and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for All, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Klmrsaw's 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jajangir also visited ‘•All’s resen oir, and made 
him a commander of 2.000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him (Tuzuk, p. 71) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Quuuu. 
“ But his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality lie was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ‘•All had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annuallv <5, 000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor. 1 

He had a son, known as Hakim*' AM' 1 7-11 ah hah. lie held a uian-sab. 
In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he, claimed from certain Kayvids 
in Bailor the sum of 80.000 Rs., which, lie said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a Qazi on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all know ledge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 08) to investigate the case. < U\i>d u J-Wuhhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Asaf by cross question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false, lie therefore reported ‘•Abd 11 
'l-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his mansab and j’agir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah- 
ndma (I, 0, 328) he is mentioned as a comhuinder of 500, fifty horse. 

1 Badt,nni (HI, ll><>) sa\s that was the sop of the muter of Hakim" ’l-Mulk of 
Ciilan, and learned medicine and suenec under Shah Fatly 1 ’llfih of Shiraz. Ho was a 
rabid Shftah, and a bad doctor who often killed his patients. Thus he killed Fatly ’llah 

by prescribing hatha (rule. p. 34, note). [Hnrivt is said to bo some concoction of meat 
and wheat. — P.] 
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193. Gujar Khan, son of Qutb u ’d-Dln Khan Atga (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above under No. 28. 

194. Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

Mlran Sadr J ahan was born in PihanI, a village near Qanawj J Through 
the influence of Sliaykh ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi he was made Mufti. When ^Abd 11 
’llah Khan Uzbak, king of Tiiran, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islam, Mlran Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which they took to ^Abd u ’llah contained a few Arabic verses 
which ^Abd 11 Tlah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy — 

Aj <3**^ 

Id lx* jJ ^ tOJl Isd L* 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should I ? ” 

Mlran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr ( vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Sadr and ^Abd u ’1-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz : — 

• A-l Ajhj laiU- ^1*) + >>- aLijb , J 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (vide 
p. 217-r 18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as tmjul. As 
Sadr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar s “ Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than he. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bada,onI, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons : — 

1. Mir Badr-i $ Alam . He lived a retired life. 

2. Say y id Nizam Khan. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 


So Bada.onl. The Uatatir says, PihanI lies near Lakhnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that lie married her ; hence 
Nizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtazu Khan Inju 
(p. 501) the title of M urtazd Khan. He served a long time in t ho Dakhin. 
His tai/ ill was t lie Pargana of Dalafnau, where lie on several occasions 
successfully quelled disturbances. He was also Fawjdiir of Laklmuu. In 
the 21th year of Shah j.'s reign he was pensioned olT, and received 20 lacs 
of dams jrr annum out of the revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, ^ Al>d u '1-Muq- 
tadir and ^Abd 11 llali were appointed to mansabs, and received as fui/ul 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihani. ^Abd” TMuqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six hundred horse, and was Fawjdar of 
Khayrabad. 

195. Takhta Beg-i Kabuli [Sardar Khan). 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar's service. He served under Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka against the Yusufzais. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
lie punished on several occasions the Tarikis. In the 19th year, he was 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir's accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sardar Khan. He was sent with Mirza Hhazi Tarkhan 
(p. 392), to relieve Shah Peg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahar. As Shah Peg 
was appointed governor of Kabul, Takhta was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1010, lie died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bdjh-i Sardar Khan. His 
two sons, Hayat Khan and Hidayat’ 1 ’llfih got low inansabs. 

190. Ray Patr Das [Raja Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Diis was in the beginning of Akbar's reign accountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Ray Haifa n. He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 21th year, he 
and Mir Adhani were made joint diwans of Pengal. At the outbreak 
of the Pengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 485), 
but got off and served for some time in Pengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made dlwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bandhu (p. 4 16), the capital of w r hich after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 
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but was in the following year again sent to Bandhii. In the 46th year, he 
was made a commander of 3,000. When Abu T-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in lrich. When the siege had 
progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to CWrt, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bikramajlt. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made Mir A task, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (topcfu) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaffar of Gujriit created disturbances, and Yatlm 
Bahadur had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadfibad with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
YuzbashTs, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known.” Mtfasir. 

The Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarnama and 
the Tuzuk (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaykh ^Abd' 1 'r-Rahim, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaykhzadas of Lakhnau, and was in the 10th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyar (No. 1 13), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 
‘LVbd 11 ’r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyalkof in Hakim 
Abu '1-Fath's dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazan to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

^Abd 11 'r-Rahim was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Ray Chauhan. 

From the Akbarmma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Gujrat. Nizam 11 ’d-Din Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat,, 
says in the Tabqat — “ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000.” 



199. Mil' Abu T-Qasim Namakin [Qasim Khan]- 

The MSS. have* almost invariably Tamkln ( ) instead of Xunuikln. 
He is not to be confounded \\ it h Nos. 2 10 and 250. 

Mir Abu 1-Qasim was a Savyid of Hirat. He was at first in the 
service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. Akbars brother and kin*' of Kfdml. 
But he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar' s service, he received Bhlra 
and Khushabinthe Punjfibns jaglr. As his lands lav within the Xmnahar* 
or salt range, he once presented Akhar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (mmuk-haldl 7), "with a plate and a cup mad(‘ of salt 
from which circumstance lie received the nickname of A amakln. 

Abu l-Qasim served in the war with DaVid of Bengal. In the 20th 
year, he was in Kfdml. and accompanied, in the 50th year, IsmfUil Quli 
Khan (No. 10) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the 52nd year, 
the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terfdi wait t i < 1 with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu T-Qfisim Krorl and Kawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Henewed 
fights, in the ddrd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 10th year, he rose to a command of 700. fn the Bird year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with ^Abd’ 1 ’1-Hay (No. 250), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (vrilii) But Abu '1-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh Ma^ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the QazT, stating that there were no complainants, and 
*Abd u 1-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order thafQazIs should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

1 The namaknar, or salt-range, wink the .WoVi-ir, is a dint net 20 kon long, and belongs 
to the Sind Sagar Du, ah, between the Rabat and the Indus. People break off pieces from 
the salt rocks, and carry them to the banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the earners, the former taking j and the latter \ of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two darns (one rupee — 
40 dams) per man, and export it. The Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 mans. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 
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Abu ’1-Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mansab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuyul. In the first year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khusraw has been mentioned above (p. 450, note 1, 
where Tamkm is to be altered to Namakm). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohari, near the branch of the river called Kahdirmdln he 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of 8 uffa-yi Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat — historians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Mafdsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma*dsir : — 
Mir Abu ’l-Qiisim Namakm (settled at Bhakkar in 1015b 

I 

1. Mir Abu ’l-Baqa. 2. Mir/.fi Kash- 3. M. Hustira' 1 ’d-Din. t M. Zaid" Mhihi 
Amir Khan. niiri. 

(died 1057 a. if.) 

I 

1. M. QAlxl" Y-llazziiq. 2. Ziya ft » ’d-Din Yusuf. 3. Mir <?Al)d“ ’l-Karlm A daughter, 
Khan. Sindhi Amir Klitin. married in 

I (under Awrangzib to 1000 to Prince 

| Farrukh Siyar). Murad Bakhsh. 

A M>n. J 

M. Abu ’1-Wafii. Abu ’1-Khayr Khan. 

(end of Awrang- (under Farrukh Siyar). 

zib’s reign). 

Mir Aba 'l-Baqa Amir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yarnin' 1 ’d-Dawla 
he was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, vice Murtaza-yi Injii deceased (p. 501). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyuldar of Bir in the Dakhin, and waff sent, in the 14th 
year, to Siwistan vice Qaraq Khan. In the following year he was again 
appointed to Thathah, where, in 1057 (20th year), he died. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
Murad BaWish, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 



Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl. 1 Amir Khan had a largo family. His oldest 
son, ^\llr ^ Abd u r'llazzaq, was a commander of IKK), and died in the 26th 
year of Slmhjahfm's reign. His second son, Ziv*V' u d-l)In Yusuf, was 
made a Khan, and held under Slmhjahfm a mansah of l,00t), six hundred 
horse. Xival's grandson. Abu JAYafa, was in the end of Awrangzlh's reign 
in charge of bis majesty's prayer room [ddnujha-f/i jd namaz). Amir Khan’s 
youngest’son, Mir ^Abd 11 '1-Karim, was a personal friend of Awrangzib. lie 
received in succession the titles of Multalit Khan. Khanazad Khan (15th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khanazad Khan, and Amir Khan ( ISth year), and 
held a command of 3,000. After Awrangzib’ s death, he was with 
Muhammad A^zam Shall ; but as he had no contingent, he was left with 
the baggage (bnmjah) at (iwiiliyar. After the death of Miihammad A^/am 
in the battle of Sarav «)aju, 2 Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 
lb bOO. He was generally at (ourt, and continued so under Farrukh ttiyar. 
After Farrukh' s death, the Barba brothers made. Amir Khan sadr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son, Abu TKhayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
their zamindiins. 

2. Mlrzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw r . 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way (sli/dsat-i ijhayr - 
mukamtr , Tuzuk, ]). 22) Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut, oil. 

2. Mlrzd Hasan 11 d-I)in. He held a mansah, but died young. 

•!. Mlrzd Zd t id u 'Hah. He was in the service of Khan Julian Lodi. 

200. Wazlr Beg Jamil. 3 * * * * 8 

Wazir Jamil, as lie is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar's 
reign against ^Abd u ’llah Khan Hzbak, and in the. war with Khan Zaman 
(No. 12). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, \V. .1., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnfm 
Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jaglr in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orlsa under Mun^im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshfds : but when they separated from Ma^sum-i 

1 Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl m the title of Mir/.a B.ulK" ’/.-Zairian, ahm Mir/.a Dakhmi, 
(.on of Mirza Rustam (No. 9). One of his daughters, Dilras Banii IlcRum, was married, 

in the end of 1046, to Awrangzib. Another was married, m 1052, to Prime Murad Bakhsh. 

Klphinstone ( History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) calls Shahnawaz Khan by mistake Iho 

brother of Shfcyista Khan ; but Shayista is the son of Yarnin'* ’d-Dawla Asaf 

older brother of Nur Jahan. 

a Saray Jaju, near Dholpur. The battle was fought on the 1 8th RabIC I, 1119, and 

Mubammad A<?zam was killed with his two sons, Bedar Bakht and Wala-jah. 

8 Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindflstan. 
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Kabuli (p. 476, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 29th year, he came to Court, and served in the following 
year under Jagnath (No. 69) against the Rana. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a commander of 3,000 
(Tuzuk, p. 8.). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
No. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf u T-Muluk. 

The Tabaqat says that Tahir was the son of Shah Muhammad Sayf u 
T-Muluk. 1 His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar’s Court, and served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot's Historians , I, 
pp. 241, 242. 

202. Babti Mankll. 

Regarding the name “ Mankll ”, vide p. 400, note 1. The Tabaqitt 
says that Babu Mankll was an Afghan, and a commander of 1,000. 

He was at first in I)a ft ud’s service, and occupied Ghoraghiit at the time 
when Mun^im Khan had invaded Orlsa (p. 400). Soon aftpr, he entered 
Akbar’s service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat (Akbarn. Ill, 470), and 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against Qutlu Khan. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orlsa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankll Khan mentioned 
in the Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hatim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of 500, three hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
( Pddishdhn ., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the Bill. Indica 
calls him son of Ydbu MaikaU (J iL.* ^L>, for ylt). 

X V I. Commanders of Six Hundred. 

203. Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman [AfAiar, p. 452]. 

He served at first in Bengal. xVt the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


L l Vide No. 401.— B.l 
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appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Qull Khan, his brother Hamza Beg 
(perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yusuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 452). In the 15th year, a party of Kasmiris tried to set 
up Amba C’hak 1 as king ; but they were defeated by All Qull, son of 
M. Q. Kh. In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1,500, 
six hundred horse; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when in the following 
year ‘’All Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf u 'Hall (No. 202) 
from Labor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of .Jahangir s reign, M. Q. Kh. was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbars reign, a 
commander of 1 ,000. 

201. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd-i Shah Mansur. 

The Izdfat most likely means that lie was the son of Khiih Mansur, 
in which case the word ijurd (athlete). would be, Bakhtyar' s epithet. Two 
MSS. have the word pisar (son) instead of <jurd. 

The T aimp it, says : “ Bakhtyar Leg Turkman is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Siwistiin." In the 32nd year, he served against the 
Tarlkis. 

205. Hakim Humam, 2 son of Mir ‘CYbd" r-Razza<j of (lilan. 

Regarding his family connection, ride No. 112, p. 40H. Ilmnam's real 
name is Humayun. When he came to Akbar s Court, lie discreetly called 
himself Humayun Quli, or “slave of Humayun " ; but, soon afterwards 
Akbar gave him the name of Humam. He held the office of Bakawal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of 000, he was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at Court. In the 31st year 
he was sent with Sadr Julian (No. 191) to Til ran as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Illinium's absence. 
He returned to India about a month after bis brother's death. He died in 
the 40th year, on the 6th Rabi^ 1, 1001. Hadn/ntt (I I, p. 400) says, the day 
after Illimani’s death, Kamilla (p. 201) also died, and their .property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were destitute of a decent shroud. 


1 The MSS. ha\clJ'. The Tuznk mentions 14 a Kashmiri of royal Mood ”,of the name 
of <J'. He a as killed by Slier Afkan {tide Xo. 394) at Hard wan, on the 3rd Safar, 1010. 

2 Humam, not Hammam, is the Indian pronuneiation. 
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Humam had two sons : — 

1. Hakim Ildziq (jjU-). He was born at Fathpur Slkrl, and was a 
young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to 
Turan as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his mansab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum , which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068). 1 He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of Ildziq. His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim Khush^lial. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time * 
Bakhslri of the Dakhin. 

206. Mirza Anwar, son of Khan-i A^zam Mlrza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 316. 

X VII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Baltu Khan of Turkisttin. 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. Mirak Bahadur Arghun. 

The Tabaqat says he reached a command of 2,000, and died. 2 From 
the Akbanwma (II, 170, 218) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa (vide No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf 11 ’d-Dln llusayn (No. 17). 

209. La<d Khan Kolabl. 

He is also called La^l Khan BadakJisIn (vide p. 481), and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. 1,411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemii. Later, he served under Mun^im in Bengal 
and Orlsa, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. Shaykh Ahmad, son of Shaykh Salim. 

He is the second (miyani) son of Shaykh Salim of Fathpur Slkrl. He 
served at Court with Shaykh Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985). 3 

1 The Ma^asir says that the author of the Mir- t at u 'l-SAlam mentions 1080 as the 
year of his death; but my MS. of the Mir* -at (Chapter on the poets of the period from 
Humayun to Awrangzib) mentions no year. 

[* Died in 975. He was blown up before Chitor ; Saicanih, p. 201. — B.] 

[ 3 Sawdnih , p. 370. — B.] 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i Badakhshi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbanunihi (11. 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abiil l-Ma^iill (end of the 8th vear). 

212. Beg Nurln Khan Quchln. 

He served under Mu^izz’* 'l-Mulk (No. 01) in the battle of Khayrabnd. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under ^Abd' 1 1-Ala t lab (No. 83) and 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) against the Tarikis. 

The Tnbaqat says he was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jalal Khan Qurchi. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Ram Ohand Bhagela (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansln to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Kmperor's ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removed : 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Court. M. Yusuf 
Razawi pursued and captured them. After some time, .1. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Marwnr. During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Ch. S., and a. detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalla now' wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimfil Khan 
(No. 154) to help him. Shimai therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.'s men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few r men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimai. But it happened to be that of Jalal, w ho was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akbarn .. Ill, 110). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Rada, on! at Court. 

214. Parmanand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, p. 214. 

215. Timur Khan Yakka. 

He served under Mun^im (No. 11) in Kfibul, and, in the ‘lOth year, 
against Khan Zarnan ( Akbapi ., 11, 230, 320). 

The Timur-i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akharnama 
(HI, 165, 174) appears to be another oflicer. Vide No. 142. 

216. San! Khan, of Hirat. 

He was bornat Hirat, and belonged to the Aria t (^/J ,') clan. According 
to the Akbarnama (I, 379), Mawlana Sani, “ who is now called Sam 
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* Khan ”, was in the service of Mlrza Hindal ; but after the Mlrza’s death 
{21st Zl Qa^da, 958) he was taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zaman. 

Badd,oni (III, 206) says that his real name was ^ All Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihl of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal u 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. 447. He had also served in the final war with Khan 

Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the Pfnvar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar’ s forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani. 1 

The Tahaqal classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankli (p. 400) and Kala Paluir at the interview between 
MunMm and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). AJcbarn., II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Blr Bar in the K hay bar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Husayn instead of IJasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhh, 2 of Barha. 

The Tahaqdl says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundllwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif Khan, Sultan Muhammad of Hirat. 

223. QazI Khan Bakhshl. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshl instead of Bakhshl. Vide No. 144. 

224. HajI Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiyilt Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Khan ^Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with MunMm 
to Bengal and Orlsa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


1 Batani is the name of an Afghan tribe, NAY. of Pera IsmaSil Khan. 

* The spelling “ Chhajhu ” is preferable to “ Jhajhu ”. 
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225. Rawul Bhlm, of Jaisalmlr. 

The Tuzuk says (p. 159): — “ On the 9th Khurdail (middle of 1025), 
Kalyiin of Jaisalmlr was introduced at Court by Raja Kishn Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalya n\s elder brother was Rdmtl Blum , a man of 
rank and influence. "When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bliim s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of Mahka-yi Julian. This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now called Blum's brother to Court, invested him with the tlka, and made 
him Rawul/' 1 

For Kalyiin, vide under No. 22(5. In tin* 12th year of Jahangir's reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse (Tuzuk. p. 103). 

220. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 12), the new governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basil and 
other rebellious zamTndars in the north-eastern part of the Punjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Man. In the 41th year, lie 
served under Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa^adat Khan to Nasi k. 2 After the eomjuest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen hundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Ori.su. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Khwajagi Muhammad 

1 The list of Jahangir's wives on p. 323 may he mcreaM d h\ ten other princesses 
(1) Mahka-yi Jahiui, daughter of Rfiwul Bliim of Jaisulmir. (2) The Ix.iiitiful daughter 
of Zayn Koka, mentioned on p. 3H9. 'There is a curious disirepamy lx tween Tuzuk, 
p. 8, and Akbarnama, HI, f>94 : Jahangir says that Parwi/ was his non hy Zayn Koka’s 
daughter, and Abu ’1-Fazl says that Parwi // h mother wax the daughter of Kj]wajah 
Hasan, Zayn Khan’s uncle (rule also p 3*»7) ; but there is no douht that Parwi/ wan 
born in the 34th year, on the 19th Aban, 997, whilst Jalningir, only in the list year, foil 
in love with Zayn Khan’s daughter (p 309) It is therefore evident, insummg that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of Tuzuk , p 8, he cornet, that Jahangir had fmgotten who 
among his many wives was mother to Ins second son (3) Nm" ’n-Nisa Hcgym (married 
in Jumadhn, II, 1000), sister of Mirza Mu/afTar Unsay n, p 404 (1) A daughter of tho 
King of Khandcsh. This prineess died in tho 41st year of Akbai’s niffn (/>) Saliha 
Banii, daughter of Qa*im Klian. p 4<»1 (ti) A daughter of Kliwaja .(alian-i Kabuli 
(Dost Muhammad) (7) A daughttr of Sa<iid Khan Cukkhar Her daughter, <JlfTat 
Banu, is mentioned, Akbarnama, III, 501 (S) The mother of Dawlat Niaa, Akbarn , 
III, 597. Tho MSS do not clearly gne the name of the father of this princess. 
(9) A daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of KJuzr Jvhan Ha/ara; Akbarn ,111, 007. (10) A 
daughter of Ram (.'hand Bunde'a(Xo 248) married in 1()18; Tuzuk, p 77. 

2 This Sa^iidat Khan had first been in the service of the Uaklnn kings as commander 
of the Forts of Galna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered A k bar’s service. 
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Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from OrlsiL 
His successor in Orlsa was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish. He 
was, in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety horse. Darogha of the Topkhana and Kotwal of 
the camp. He. distinguished himself in Balkh, Andkhud, received the 
title of Mu^tamid Khan. 1 and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akhta BegT. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
Khan. He then served under Awrangzib in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur (.yjL), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabful (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Bakhsh 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him vvl Baswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos , and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the armv 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs luul received no information of Awrangzib' s 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1 008). In the first battle between Awrangzib and Dara, 
at Samogar, 2 Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received Sambhal and Muriibadad as tuyiil, as Rustam 
Khan-i Dakhinl, the former jaglrdar, had fallen, at Samogar. Qasim 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzlb's reign he was appointed to Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, who is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at Awrangzlb's order. 

227. Mlrza Farldun, son of Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 (Tuzuk, p. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusuf's father was ^Ali Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaugan (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle (pesh-koha-yi zin). On his death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne ( Akbarnama , III, 237). He first surrounded 

t 1 Succeeded by Kalyan. commander of 1,500, eight hundred.— B.] 

2 Vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1§70, p. 275. 
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the palace of his uncle Abdul, who aimed at the crown, and in the light 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Savyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a light which took place on the 
mayd'ln of Srinagar, where the Md prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he lied, and came, in the 
24th year, to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his 
stay at Court, Savyid Mubarak had been forced to retire, and Dollar 
Chalc, son of Yusuf's uncle, had been made king. In the 25th year 
{ Akbarn ., Ill, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reinstate 
Yusuf. When the Imperial army reached Pinjar. the Kashmiris sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Dollar Chuk 
without lighting, and commenced to reign. 

Some time after. Salih Diwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent 
Shaykh Ya^qiib-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son l.laydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations under which he lay *o the 
Emperor. Tn the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son Ya5qHb with 
presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjfib ; and 
Ya^pib, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, lied from anxiety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim c All (No. 192) and Balia 1 ' 1 
’d-Din Kambu to Yusuf to persuade him to come, or, if lie could not 
himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
armv marched over Paklili, and was not far from Barah Mfilah, when 
Yusuf submitted and surrendered himself ( Album .. Ill, 192). 1 Shahrukh 
was on the point of returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awlad Husayn, and. soon after, Ya^qfib, Yusuf’s son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yusufs submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutba was read, and coins were* struck, in Akbar’s name. The cultiva- 
tion of ztfijamn (p. 89) 2 and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


1 The Akharnuma (III, 402) calls the pass near Bara Mfilah, where Yusuf surrendered, 
u The Ma % a*tr has u*U>. It is evidently the same pass which the Tuzuk (p. 202) 

calls JJjf 2J kos from Barah Mfilah The Tuzuk Hays that Barah Mfilah moans 

“ place of the boar (Mm), which is one of the avatars". 

2 Regarding the cultivation of zatfaran (saffron) t ule also Tuzuk, p. 4o. 
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army returned with Yiisuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court. 
Totjar Mai was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya^qub Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
struggle, Qasim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebellion. Ya^qub was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a 
jaglr in Bihar (Akbarn., Ill, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orlsa, and commanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra 1 (Chutiya Nagpur) to Mednlpur ( Akbarn ., Ill, 641). 

Ya^qub Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Nur Qulij, son of Altun Qulij. 

Altun or dltiln is Turkish, and means “ gold 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from Ajmlr to Cogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mlrza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He continued to serve there under Khankhanan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230. Mir <Abd u T-Hay, Mir <Adl. 

The Tubaqdi calls him Khwaja ^Abd u 1-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah dull Khan Naranji. 

Abu T-Fazl says that Shah Qull was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He 


1 Kokra was mentioned above on p. 438. It is the old name of Chutiya Nagpur, 
one of the parganas of which is stall called Kokra or Khukra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The Raja, Col. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at a place in lat. 23° 20' and 
long. 88° 87', nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p. 503 ; old edition, p. 417). 

The Raja of Kokra, who, in tho 30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Khdn (p. 438) is 
called Mddhii. In the 37th yoar, Madhu and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Yusuf 
Khan’s dotaehment, to which tho contingents also of Sangram Singh Shaha of Kharakpur 
(p. 44G and Proceedings A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), anil Puran Mai of Gidhor belonged 
(Akbarndma II I, 041). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuznk-i Jahanglri (pp. 154, 155), whero it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bihar and the Dakhin. It was run ovor in tho beginning 
of 1025, by Tbrahim Khan Fath-jang, governor of Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Raja is callod 
Durjun Sal. Ho was captured with several of his relations in a cave, and the district was 
annexed to Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (l.c.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Humayun. In the first year of Akbar's reign, he 
served under Khizr Khan (p. 391, note I) in the Punjab. He was much 
attached to Bavram. In the 1 1th year, he was sent to (Jajhu, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 3(5) had left that province without permission 
for Makkah. 

The TubaqCU calls him a commander of 1.000. 

Ilis son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of* 
Jdzbl. A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

23*2. Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalfm (No. 10). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 381. According to the Talxiqat, 
he served, in 1001. in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son of Khan-i A^zam Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 3 16. 

231. Hakim ^Ayn 11 T-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim 11 T-Mulk ; vide below’ among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother's side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq-i Daw warn. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of (Jujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought I^timad Khan (No. 67) and Mir Abu Turiib 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ‘•Add KJian 
of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court (/W/7,rm7 II, 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ‘•Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all oilers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year Bakhsln of the Siiba of Agra. Ho 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of Aziz Koka (No. 21 ), and received 
Handi,a as jagir. When ‘•Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, ho 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, how’ever, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hijja, 1003 (H(uhl,onl II, 103). 

The MirzaM Masjid, also called Padishfdii Masjid, in Old Bareli, MirziiM 
Mahalla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24th year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the takhallus of Dawn, I. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim king of Kabul. After the death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (No. 34) against the YusufzaPs, and 
saved Zayn’s life in the Khaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the Khankhanan in Thathah, and returned with him, in the 38th 
year, to G\>urt. Later, he served in the Dakhiti. He died in the 46th year 
*(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujd^at Khan Shddi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
Shad Khan. In the 1 2th year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muham- 
mad Khan of Ballch. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Shah Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
made governor of Thathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshan. In 
the 21st year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Suva Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzlb 
in the Qandahiir expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, 
on Sluihjahans arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
horse, with the title of Shujd^at Khan. In the 26th year, he served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa^id. 

236. Mir Tahir-i Miisawl. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tahaqdt, Mir Tahir is “ the brother of Mlrza Yusuf Pazawl (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery". It would thus appear that 
Abu ’1-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Razam and Musdm 
(vide p. 414, under No. 61). 

237. Mlrza ^ All Beg, ^Alamshahl. 

He is mentioned in the Akharmma among the grandees who accom- 
* panied MuiYdm to Bengal and Orlsa, and took part in the battle of Takaro.i 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, ^Abdi Kor, Shihab-i Badakhshi, and Kujak 
Yasfnvul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akhamdma, 
III, 262. 

His epithet Alamshdhi is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[MIrza ^AH Beg-i Akbarshahi 1 . 1 

He was born in Rada khshfm, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India lie received the title of Akbarshahi. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shahrukh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Ahmadnngar. Sadiq Khan 
(No. 13) occupied Mahkar. Rut new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders. Azhdar Khan and ^Avn Khan, against whom Siidiq sent 
a corps under M. ‘’All Reg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying oil much plunder and many dancing girls (zanan-t akhdra). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khndawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Nizamshah marched against the Imperialists with 10.000 horse, but 
Sadiq and M. A. R. defeated them. In the 13rd year, M. A. R. took 
Fort Rahutara near Dawlatfilmd, after a siege of one month, 

occupied, in the same year, Patau on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgadh. “ Roth forts,” says the author of the Ma^dstr, “ have, from 
want of wat(»r, become uninhabitable (wisumr shiufo). and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. R. served under Abu 'l-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Ahmadnngar. In the ldtli year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khan Miami n, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir* s reign, he was made a commander of 
L0(X), jagirdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir, lb* served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw (Tazuk. p. 30). Later, he received a tai/dl in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, h<* went to (ourt. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Murin' 1 M-Din-i (Lishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Sluihbaz Khan (p. *139), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“ Oh ! lie was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Rabl^ I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
(Tazuk, p. 163). . 

238. Ram Das, the Kachwaha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (sjjJ ,.'), and lived at 
Luni (or Rafili, vide p. 435). Ram Das was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Durban (No. 106), and was recommended by him to the Kmperor. 

1 The Tuzult (p. 11) say# he belong<*d to the ulutt-i l)ihli, a very doubtful term, as 
he belonged to Badakhshan. Perhaps wo have to read ulut-i dulday (p. 42Z). 

34 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Totfar 
Mai was ordered to assist Mun^Im in Bihar, he was made his na % ib in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyapul, he lived in the guard house, “ always watching with his. 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures- 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
^Abd u ’llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jaglr ( Tuzuk , p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the- 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas ! thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar's reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quit Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das , had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

Tn the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch (^), between 
Banpur 1 and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Diis. Vide also Tuzuk , p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Khan Niyazl. 

Abu ’1-Fazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he* rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mlrza Rustam Safawl and Abu 


[ l Panipur ?— B.] 
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’l-Hasan Turbatl, he refused a title ; for he said that his name waa 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
annum. Later, he served, under the Khankhanan in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirzil .lain Beg (No. 47) near 
LakhI, 1 where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
*he enemies. From that time, tin* Khankhanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dakliin wars, especially 
in the fights with Malik ^Ambar near Kharki, a famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1057. Thef<7r7£Aof his death is c »l>- 0 ^^,“ Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead." He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (mlzu) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (khiwdriq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present,” says the aut hor of the 
Ma^dsir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the. whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (kas-i na-mdnd ki rushd-i das Ida bus had)'' 2 

1 Vide How son’s edition of Elliot's Historians, Vol I, p. 250. 

2 “ The Emperor -Jahangir gave the Ashti, Amner, I'aundr, and Tiiligitw (Kariir) parga- 
nas in jagir to Muhammad Khan Niyiizi. Ho restored Ashti, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handhoine mausoleum vuh built over his grave in Mugful 
style. Muhammad Khan was succeeded by Abmad Khan, who died in 1001. A Himilar 
mausoleum was erected over his tomb, but smaller and of inferior workmanship. The 
two stand side bysido within an enclosure, and aro the sights of AhIiU. They arc indeed 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot as tins. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the power of the Niydzis gradually declined; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into the possession of the Marhatta officials, and now not hum remains to 
them save a few rent-free fields, sufficient merely for their subsistence The tombs of 
their ancestors were already falling into disrepair, owing to the poverty of the family, 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities uh worthy objects of local 
interest, and restored from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the past history 
of tho family, and the local respect which it commands, the Government conferred on 
Nawab Wahid Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 
magistrate.” 

“ Karan ja. A small octroi town in tho Arvi tabsil of tho Warda district. It was 
founded some 260 years by Nawab Muhammad Khan Niyaz! of Ashti.” Extracts from 
C. Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 236. 
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He was buried in Ash tl. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyaz! Afghans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan NiyazI, was in the 20th year of Shtihjahan’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 ( Pddishdhndma , 11, 580, 725). 

2 / 10. Abu ’1-Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 71). 

From the Akhurndma (III, 218) we see that in the 21th year (987) 
he was stationed in (’hander! and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing tin* Bihar rebels (111, 275)- In the 28th year he served in 
Gujrat (III, 125), and Haddjmi. II (525). Vide also under No. 71. 

24 1 . KhwajagI Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qfisim Khan (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mir Harr , in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th 
year with Mun^im (No. 11) from Kabul to India. When dissensions broke 
out bet ween (Jhani Khan, Mun^im’s son, and Havdar Muhammad Khan 
Akhtabegi (No. <»(>), whom Mun^im had left as his nd^ihs in Kfibul, Havdar 
was called to Court, and Abu 1-Fath, 1 son of Mun^im's brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husavn accompanied Abu ’1-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kfibul. After his return to India, he accom- 
panied the Kmperoron his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Kmperor. and he was appointed Mir 
llakdtral (master of t lie Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of dahangir, he olliciated for Hashim (No. 220) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Haslum's arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk , p. 111). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

212. ^ Abu ’l-Qasim, brother of ‘’Abu 1-Qadir Akhund. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. liadd.aui (II. 525), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s 
teacher (dkjhfnid). In 991, Abu 1-Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

215. Qainar Khan, son of Mir < ’Abd u l-Latif of Qazwin (No. 101). 

He served under Mun^un (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 
battle of Takaro.i (p. 400). In the 22nd year he served under Shihab 

1 Al»u ’1-Katli, who on p. h\-» rrron»'ou"lv boon (Mill'll 'I Fnth. w.k the 

son of I'anl Boi», brother. omi* 1 1 , .Hi. has Be.;, but tin* .KWrxbna 

ami the .VuSwr Imo Fu;il, 
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in Clujrat (.IMwni.. Ill, 190) and in the ‘21th year under Totjar Mai in 
Bihar. In the 25th year ho took part in tin* battle near Sultanpiir Bilhari 1 
([). 100, and Akfuirn., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkab. fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He wax Hogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
rale Tuzuk, i>. 219. 

211. Arjum Singh, ) 

215. Sabal Singh, sons of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

2 0* Sakat Singh, ) 

Some MSS have Ihnjan 2 instead of Aijun . 'Pin* name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No. 312. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat Snnjft , though all MSS. have Sakat, 

Nor is it clear why Abu *1 Fa/1 has not entered the name of Rha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar's death was a commander of 1 ,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahangir s reign to a mansab of 5 , 000 . lake his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 100), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisa. Sakat Singh, in the 20th year (080), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with tlu* Afghans. 

Col. .1. C. Brooke in his Pul it a a! HiHun/ of the State of Jmjpure. (Selec- 
tions from the Records, (hivenuncnt of India, Foreign Department, 
No. LXV, 1808) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat. Bhlm. and Kalyan Singh. The la<t two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bha.o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vale, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Rev air, April, 1871. 

210 Mustafa GhilzI. 

A Savyid Mustafa is mentioned in the Akbanalma (III, 410). He 
served in the 28th year in tlujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.K. of Patau, m which Slier Khan Fiiladi was 'defeated. 

217. Nazar Khan, son of Sa^id Khan, the Hakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below*, No. 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 


[‘Or Bilahrl B] 

* The Lucknow edition o ( the .1 Utamomn ( II f , Ioih alho Jhnjan, and (by miHtako) 
Sit for Sn'nil Singh. Th«* Hublia.ii Singh mention*-*! in tin- huih*; | nwtage, would al»o appear 
to be a son of Man .Singh. 
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The Tabaqdt calls him Nazar Beg , son of Sa^id Khan, and says that 
in 1001 he was a Hazari. 

Mughul historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs : — 


Sultan Tatar, the Gakkhar. 


1. Sultan Siirang 

I 

1. Kamal Khan. 2. Sa9Id Khan. 

Mubarak Khan 1. Na/.ar Khan 

(No. 171). (No. 247). 

2. Shah Muhammad 
(No. 332). 


2. Sultan Adam. 

i 

I I 

1. Lashkarl. 2. Muhammad Khan. 

Jalal Khan (No. 170). 

I 

Akbar Qull Sultan. 

I 

Murad Quli Sultan. 
Allah Quli. 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1020 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Quli, who then served at Kiingra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash ( Tuzuk , pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw's revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district (Tuzuk, pp. 17, 18). He left 
the Bahat (1st Muharram, 1010) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of 
which he states to have been 101,000,000 dams, “ which is equal to 
4, 025, 000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tumans, or 
1 irb, 2,175,000 silver Halls of Turani money” After a march of 1J kos, 
ho came to Tila, t i la in the Gakkhar dialect meaning “ a hill He then 
camo to Dili Bhakrala, bhakrd meaning “forest”. The way from Tila 
to Bhakra passes along the bed of the Kalian river, the banks of which 
are full of kanir 1 flowers He then came to Hatya, which was built bv a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hat hi (mentioned in Air. Delmerick’s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Mfirgala to Hatya is called Pot Invar ; and from Rohtas to Hatya dwell 
tho Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4J kos and reached Pakka, so called because it has a “ pucca " sara,I. Four 
and a half to further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, pituli meaning “ a village ”, 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza. where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuza). The Gakkhars used 


[ l Kanir, probably kantr m. " a species of oleander."— P.) 



formerly to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapani, and to 
the Margala pass, mdr meaning “ killing ” and tjala " a carawan “ Here 
ends the country of the (lakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live m peace; but they will not.’* 1 

The Pddishdlmdmn (II. 210, 201, 200, 722, 755, 7 It)) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs ; — 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shfihjuhun's reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
Shfihjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Pduhshdhn , II, 410, 485, 
512, 525, 505, 595, 055, 750). 

2. Jabbar Quli (brother of .fulfil Khan). 1 1 .(>00, 800 horse. 

5. Kjnzr Sultan (son of Nazar Khan), 2 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.'s reign. 

The Pddishdfmdma (I, p. 152) mentions these (iakkhars* mules as 
famous. 

The MfPd^ir-i * Afamylri (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his 
son Allah Quli. Allah Quli's daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzlb, on the 5rd Kajab, 1087. 

218. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar | Ihmdela). 

He is also called Rdm Sdh , and was mentioned on p. 550. He was 
introduced at court by Sfuluj Khan (No. 45), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of .Jahangir's reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De.o, Hum ('hand's younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by < *Abd u ’llfih 
Kh an, who moved his jagir from Kalpi to (Jdcha. On the 27th Z\ 
Qa^da, 1015, Ham Chand was brought fettered to court , but .Jahangir 
had his fetters taken off. gave him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Raja Basil of Dhameri. “ He never thought that he would be treated 
so kindly ” ( Tuzuk , p. -12). But ('(Jclm was handed over to Bir Singh De.o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu THazl. 

1 Fur t ho geographical detail* of thi* pa**age, I nrn indebted to Mr J. (1 Delmorirk. 
Tho Tuzuk ■ ha* J’ila of Tun, lihakra fur llhakrala, ami tho Per*ian word l^hann for 
Kf'ihnn ( ,*U), the name of the river near Hhnkritla- a rrnmt extraordinary mistake ; kor 
for Ku<fir or Hum, a village near Mumk\ ala ; Tnnhuh/ir for /VdAwir. \fr Relmorick 
al*o nays that the river n**ar Fiat i\ A or H<Vhnja, ih < ailed Kiini, and that m ar Rawalpindi 
m the Lahi, which force* a pa wage through low hill* where there i* a v»tv deep iuhA, jiut 
before its jumtion with the Sohan Sara* I Kharhd/a i* al*o < ailed Sara 1 ! Madhu. 

On the haine j»age of Sawid Ainu ad* edition of tho Tuzuk, wo have to read Khatlar 
and y'tk for Khar and Ihla-znk. The Khattar* ooupy tho dwtri't called K hilar, 
and the Dila zak* are found in the Chhaoh valley of the Indu*. ( IV/o No. -H. | 

Pothwar is the country between tho Jhelam and tho Sohan ; but Jahangir extend* 
it to the Margala pa«i from Hatya (30 mile* from the Jhelam). 

* So according to Mr. Delmenck. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tuzuk , j>. 77; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the U(Jcha 
Bundelas 


ltaja Part a, founds Udchft in a.i> 1531. 


3. Bir Smith l)o,o, the murderer of 
Abu ’1 -Kh/ 1 (died 1030). 


1. Bharat ('hand 
(died rhildh’fw). 


1. Ram ('hand 
(died 1021). 

I 

A son. 
Bharat. 

I 

Rebi Smith. 


2. Madhukar Singh 
(died 1000). 


2. Modal Rii,n 
(killed’ p. 382). 


1. Jhujhar Singh. 

I 

Bikranuijlt. 


2. Pahar Singh. 

I 

Sublum Singh. 

I 

PrithI Singh. 

I 

S.t\val Singh. 


3. Chnndr Man. 

1. Beni Das. 

5. Bhagw.iu Das. 


The Ma % dsir contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton's (iazvttcer, under ( hreha . 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajput in the 12th year 
of Shahjahan's reign They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

(’handr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Pad i shah ud/mi. I, 172 (where another Bundelu of the name of 
Suhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 211, 568, 572, 125 ; II, 751, 751. 

The Ma'risir-i t 'Altwufiri mentions several Bundelas. as Satr Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman (dud 1088) and the rebellious sons of Ohampat 
(l.c., pp. 161, 165, 160, 275, 124). 1 ide also under No. 210. 

Bir Singh l)e,o, the murderer of Abu T-Kazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Sar Singh Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk , 
the 1st volume of Padishah mi ma, the ^ Alamgirnama, etc., and in Klphiii- 
stone’s History. The temples which lie built in Mathura at a cost of 55 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzib in 1080. (Ma t dsir-i 
( 'Al(im<jiri, p. 05.) 1 


1 The Dutch traveller IX' Pact hat* an intercut mg passage regarding Abu ’l-Farl'a 
death (/to Itnptno Mmjm Moyuhs, Leyden, 1031, p. 209). Ho calls Bir Singh Hadzui 
Btrtzmgh UondtUh 
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249. Raja Mukatman. the Bhadnurivn. 

Bhaduwar is the name of a district S.K. of Agra ; its chief town is 
Hntkanth (n</c p. dll, note l). The inhabitants are failed Bhudauryas. 
Iht»y were known a'* daring rubbers, and though so near the capital, thev 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial sen ice, and rose to a 
nmnsah of 1,000. In 992. he served in (lujrat (AUxina'inm, HI. 124, 148). 

I nder .Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Baja Bikramajit, 
who served under < *Abd 11 ll.'di against tin* Bunn, and later in the Dahhin. 
He .lie, 1 m the I 1th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Saw id Ahmads (‘ditlou of the 7 uzuk (p 108) mentions a Bhadaurva 
chief Mandat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash , but tin* name is 
doubtful. 

I nder Shahjahan, the head of the Bhadauma clan was Baja Kishu 
Sinj^h lie served in the first year under Malifibat Khan against Jlmjhar 
Singh, and in the 4rd year against Khan Julian Lodi and tin* Ni/ f am u 
1-Mulk. who had afTorded Khan Julian protection In the (ith year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Daw latTibad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zuman against Sahu Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year ( 105:5). 

In the Pibh s/td /mama (I, b., .409) In* is mentioned as a commander of 
I, (MM), (500 horse*. 

As Kishn Sm^li had only a son bv a concubine, he was .succeeded by 
Badan Singh, 1 grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Baja and a 
commander of l .000. In the 21st year, at a durbar, a wast elephant ran 
up to Inin, took up one of his men w it li its t usks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man Shahjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Baja with a k/nfiaf, and remitted 50, (MM) ID. out of the 
2 lacs which was the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a command, *r of 1,500. In the 25th year la* served 
under Awrangzib, and in tin* 20th under Dara Shikoh, before (/andahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son Malta Smgh was then made a Baja and received a rnansab of 
1,000, 8<M) horse. He served in the 28th year m Kabul. After Dura’s 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


1 So Padwhahnamn, II, 732. Tho Ma % n*tr ♦ «ll« him Ba*l Singh or JIu<l Singh. 
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the Bundcla rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the YusufzaMs. He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Mcftmr-i Alamgm , 
p. 226 and p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Rudar Singh 
for Odat S.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor (l.c., p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orlsa. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Orlsa, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xv. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Orlsa (67th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurda (South Orlsa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign ( Tuzuk , p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu T-Qasim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^ Adi 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Bilhari ; also, in the 33rd year, against the YiisufzaMs. 

The Tiirikh Ma^sfuni (I)owson, Elliot's Historians , 1, p. 213) gives 
earlier but |)erhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir ^ Adi, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha^ban, 981 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu TFazl, who is not mentioned in the AMn. 
On the 9th Zi ‘l-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), Htimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Hay Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

X VI I I. Commanders of Four II mid red. 

253. Shaykh Fay?i, son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu J-Fayz. 
Fayzi is his takhallus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother ** Alla nit, he assumed the name of Fayydzl. 

Fayzi was the eldest son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. Shaykh 
Mubarak (vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak . He was bom 
in 911. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Khatlb Abu 1-Fazl of Kazarun anti Mawlana Mmad of Laris tan. In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed his 
religious opinions. 1'nder Islam Shall, he was a Malulnwl, and had to 
suder persecution in the beginning of Akbar’ s reign ; he then became 
a Xaqshbandi, then a Hamadani. and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Shi^isin. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fay/. I and Abu 1-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that In* was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. Slmykh Mubarak wrote a conunentarv to the QurVui, 
in four volumes, entitled Mambaf* and anotlier work of the 

title of Jawdmi < * u ‘ l-kaldm . Towards the end of his life, he sulTered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Xi Qu^da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. The tiifikh of his death will be found in the words 
tihaykh-i kumil 

Slmykh Fayzl was born at Agra in 951. His acquirement* in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with bis father 
before Slmykh *Abd u 'n-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but In* was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shiism. But 
Fayzl* s literary fame reached A k bur's ears, and in tin* 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to (’hitor, he was called to court. Fayzi’s 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Favzl escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubarak's house ; but 
accidentally Fayzl was absent from home. Mubarak was ill treated, and 
when Fayzl at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzl in a short time became the emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Slmykh Abd u Ti-Nabi. 

In the 3l)th year he planned a khtwusa . or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Kharnsa of Nizami. The first, Markiz* 7 tulwar, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be ;i jawnb (imitation) of 
Nizami's Makhzan “ ’l-asrdr ; the Sulaymdn a Hilql* and the Sal Damm 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to b ejamlhs of the Khnsraw 
°Shlriti and Ijayln ° Majnun respectively ; and the llaft Kwhwar and the 
Akbarnama, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the llaft Paykar 
and the Sikandamdma . In the 33rd year he was made Malik* 'ah-Shu^ara, 


1 BaUa.oni (III, 74) rails it MatfibaS" n/ifu t n i 'l-Suyun. 
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or Poet Laureate ( Akbnrn ., Ill, 550). Though he had composed portions 
of the Khamsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fay/I thereupon finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Fayzi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tariJeh of his death is Fayydz-i ^ A jam. It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawnti” 'l-Ilham, and the Maiearid u ’ l-Kaldm , regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzl had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada.oni, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 103, 101, 307, 210, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
Society Itcuyal for 18(50, pp. 137, 1 13. 

351. Hakim Mi?n. 

According to Buda.oni (111, 1(55) Hakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shams 11 d-Din Khawafi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was buried there. 

Misri is mentioned in the Akharndma. III. p. 039, and p. 813. In the 
latter passage, Abu ’1-Fazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu '1 Fazl's date with Bada,oni's statement ; for Hilda, onf died in 1001 
(Journal Asiatic Society licnyal for 18(59, p 1 13). But both Abu ’1-Fazl 
and Bada,oni speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

355. Irij, son of Mirza Khankhanan (No. 39). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Jsiibadar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several tights with Malik ^ Am bar, especially as Kharki, 1 


1 l^ichmi Kara. in Shafiq, the author of tho H<iqiqat-i Ihmlurtiin, says that 

it was called Kharki from tho Dukhm word which menus " stony a stony place 
It lies S S K of Dan hit a had (tho old Dharagarh and De.ogir of <jAln tu ’d-Din Khilii) 
Kharki under .lahangir was called Futhahad Iri 1024 a canal was dm; from Kharki 
to Dawlatnbad. Its name was ('hohonuthri, and the liirikh of its i omplctton is J \fuiyr-i 
juri (pr. a running benefit). loiter An rang/ib changed the name of K harki to Awrangabad, 
under which name it is now known. Kharki was tho scat of Malik SAinbar. 
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for which victories he was made a commander of 5.CMX). In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shfihjahan in the Dukhin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, hut stingy. and careless in his 
dress. A daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1020) to Prince 
8hahjahan. The offspring * if this marriage. Prince Julian afro/., was 
born at Agra on the Pith Rajah, 1028, and died at Rurhanpur, at the 
age qf l year 0 months (I’ailishdhndma). 

According to (Irant s (lazittiir </ th*' (' mhal /’/orf/nvv (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s toml> is at Rurhanpur. “ The tomb was limit dining lus 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure'* The statement of the 
(•a zeltwr that luj. towards the end of his life, “ lived as a rei luse " at 
Rurhanpur, is not home out hv tie* histories . for ao online to the Tttiuk 
(p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinking 

At his death ( 1 028) lie was onlv t lurt v t liree years of age. Tin 1 mansah 
of 100, which Abu TFa/.l assigns him, must tlicrefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child 

250 Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No 50). 

Villi’ above, under No 211. 

257 ‘’Abd 11 'llah [Sarfaraz Khan 1 son of Khan i Vvani Mir/a Koka 

(No- 21). 

Vnlr p. 510. 

It was stated (p. 5 Mi) on the authority of the Ma t d^ir that lie received • 
the title of Simla r hhan . which had become vacant bv the death of 
Takhta Reg (No. 105). Rut the Tazak ()>. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfaraz Khan 'Phis is evidently a mistake of the author of the Mannar ; 
for the title of Sanldr Khan was m the St h vear (1022) confeircd on 
Khwaja Yadgar. brother of ^Abd" llah Khan Kii fiz jang (Tazah, p. 1 10) 
when ^ Abd u llah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Ma 1 - a?ir also says that ^Abd" llah aceoiupained Ins father to 
(ivvalyar (p 517) , but the Tazuk (p. Ill) states that lie was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the ropiest of his father, he was called 
to court. 

558. ^AII Muhammad Asp. 

Rada.oni says (II, p. 57) that “ ^ Ali Muhammad As j>, who is ^iiovv in 
the service of the emjKTor, at the instigation of Jujak 1 P»egum. killed 
Abu TFath Reg (p. 388).“ In the 0th year lie was in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul Afterwards, he came to India. 
In the 20th year (080) he served under Prince Murad against his former 


1 f hufkuL , i or L ll ; 
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master ( Akbarnama , III, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself under ^Abd u 
’l-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarlkis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarnama he is wrongly called ^ All 
Muhammad Alif. 

259. Mirza Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. Shaykh Bayazld [Mu^azzam Khan], grandson of Shaykh Salim 
of Fathpur SikrI. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (.Jahangir) on the day he was 
born ( Tuzuk , p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jahangir’s 
accession he received a man, sab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^az^am Khan. 
Soon after he was made Subahdar of Dihll (l.c. } p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur SikrI (/.r., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shaykh 
q Ala 1 * 1 ’(l-l)in (another grandson of Shaykh Salim), under whom he served 
in Bengal. 1 He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamindar Parlchhit before the governor. 2 At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shaykh Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Khan continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Kuch Haju ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the province 
of Khurdah (/.<*., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 11th 
year (1029) when Hasan ‘’All Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and was made Subadar 
of Dihll and Fawjdar of Mevvat (l.c., p. 352). 


1 Islam Kimn "as married to a sister of Abu ’1-Fa?!, by whom ho had a son called 
Hoahang. Islam Khan died as governor of Bengal on the 5th Rajab, 1022 (Tuzuk, p. 126). 

* Tho Padmhiihnama (It, 64) where Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, dis- 
tinguishes between Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar. The former was in tho beginning of 
Jahangir s reign under Pariehhit, tho latter under Lachmi Nara.in. Haju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kuch people, who in ethnological works is said to have expelled 
the Kachans and founded a dynasty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
still exercise jura regalia in Kuch Bihar Proper. Materials for a history of Kuch Bihar 
w’lll bo found in tho Akbarniimi (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 208, annals of. the 41st year) ; 
in the Tuzuk-% Jah&ngiri (pp. 147, 220, 221, 223) ; in tho Padishahnama, I, 496 ; II, 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the Fatb-i Jdhim ; vule also Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 
vol. vii ; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanazml 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he anti his companions were drowned, 

261. Ghaznln Khan, of Jalor. 

Ohaznln Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar's reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pddishdhndina (I, 167) 1 as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Kana. 

Bird, in his History of (tujrdt (pp. 121, 405), calls him (Jhaztuitri hhdn 
and (jhazni Khan , and says he was the son of Malik Khanji Jfdorl. 
Ohaznln Khan seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Muzaffar. The Khankhanan, on the 0th Muharram, OIKS, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but percei\ mg that he was not in a lit condition 
to offer resistance, Ohaznln went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and continued him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. When I came to Dili 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Port and the 
district of Jfdor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.*’ (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 171). 

Another son of Hhaznin Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shfihjahan s reign, lie was a commander of 550 horse (/ ddishdhn , 
I, b., 313). 

fihaznm’s brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year (Pddishdhn , I, b., 310). 

The Pddishdhndma (II, 730) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan‘s reign was a commander of K0<), *00 horse. 

262. Kljak Khwaja, son of Khwaja *AI>d u ’Hah. 

The first volume of the Akbarndma (p. Ill) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


i Wrongly called in the Bibl Indira Kdition of the I'adnhhhnamn (I, 107), (.hatall 

^Mhaznin’s Mr before Akbnr’n conquest of fiujnit, ah detailed bv Bird (p. 124) 
mrludcA portion, of Na*«r and Mirthn. and fixe* the revenue at nearly 10 lara of rupee*, 
with 7 000 horse This can only have In-en nominal Abu l-*a*l, in hi* dmrription of 
Kuba jmir, Hint book, mentions 3| Ia™ of rupees, with 2,000 horar, as tho;am«<; of 
jalor and 8anchor (b.YS. of Jalor). 
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volume of the same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwaja, who in 993 
served against Qutlu Lohiinl in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

‘203. Sher Khan Mughul. 

201. Fath 11 'llah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath 11 ’llah mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 
825) as the sharbatddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

205. Ray Manohar, son of Raja Lokaran. 

Raja Lokaran belonged to the Shaykhawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh, against the Rana, and went 
in the same year with Raja Blr Bar to Dongarpur, 1 the zamlndar of which 
wished to send his daughter to Akbar s harem. In the 21th year he 
served under Tot Jar Mai in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khanan in Uujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Manoharnagar. 2 3 In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lai (No. 103) to pursue Miizallnr llusayn Mlrza (p. 510), who was caught 
by Khwaja Waisi. 

In the 1st year of .Jahangir's reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
against the liana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
000 horse ( Tuzuk , p. 01). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
lltli year. 

His son PrithI (’hand received after the death of his father the title 
of Bay, and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (l.c., p. 100). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mlrza Manohar ; 
vide my article, “A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Review , April, 1871. 

200. Khwaja ^Abd u ySamad, Shlrln-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwftja *Abd u VSamad was a Slurazi. His father Khwaja Nizam' 1 

1 The word dotujor , which occurs m the names of places from tSora{h to Miilwa and 
Central India, is a Corn! word meaning n forest. There are many Dongarpiirs, I)ongargi\ws, 

Dongnrtfds, Dongars, etc. Similarly, the word 6ir in Mundari signifies a jungle" whence 
Birbhiim (Western Bengal). Thus also .Iharhand, or jungle region, the general name of 
Chutya Nagpur. The above-mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N.W. frontier of (luirat 
(Akborn., Ill, 100, 170, 477). 

3 Tho maps give a Manoharpur north of Amber, about Ijftt. 27° 20‘. 



5 1-Mu lk was Vazir to Shah Shuja^ of Shiraz. Before Humavun left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, where *Abd u VSamad paid his respects. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and ealligraphist. Humavun invited him 
to come to him, and though then unable to accompauv the emperor, 
he followed him in 95b to Kabul. 

Lnder Akbar ^ A. was a commander of 100; but low as his man sab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the ‘22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur SikrI (Akbarndma, III, 195) ; and in the Hist year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the several siibas, he was 
appointed Dlwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the Sural* 
’ l-ikhlds (QurVui, Sur. CXI I) on a poppy seed (drinah-y kluishklidsh). 
Vide p. lit. 

For his son, vide No. 351. 

207. Silhadi, son of Raja Biliari Mai (No. 23). 

208. Ram Chand Kachhwaha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Ram Chand Chauhan.] The M a* a sir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ^ Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Hujrat, and in the 2flth year under Sultan 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Shfihrukh in the Dakhin. In the tight, in which Raja 
^ All of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Next day he was found still alive. He died a few days later (41st 
year, 1005). 

209. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Hujrat (Akbarnunui, 
111, 25), in the 20th in Kfthul (/.c., 333) and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The Fddishdhndma (I. b.. j)p. 311. 315) mentions Ababakr and 
^ Usman, sons of Bahadur Khan Qiirbegi, who seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Shahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in the 20th year in Kabul {Akbarn.. Ill, 333). His son 
Hand! Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


271. 


A/A. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


Mirza Abu Sa^id » 
Mirza Sanjar \ 


sons of Sultan Husayn Mirza. 


35 
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They were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirza Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. ^AU Mardan Bahadur. 

The Tabaqat mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships off which under Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sind, 1 and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathrl to assist Sher Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abu ’1-Fazl made peace, and ^ All Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik ^Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
commanded by ^Abd u ’llah Khan Flruz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. ^ Abd 11 ’llah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, *L\. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik ^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, lie died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.h. ( Tuzuk , p. 108). 

His son Karam 11 'llah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Ra?a Quli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh Khubu [Qutb 11 ’d-Dln Khan-i Chishti] of Fathpur 
Sikrl. 

liis father was a Shaykhzada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khubu was a foster-brother of Jahangir. 2 When the 
prince was at llahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khubu the title of Qutb u ’d-Din Khan, and made him Subadar of Bihar. 


1 Vide Dowson, Elliot's Historians, I, p. 248. 

• Jahangir says that Khubu's mother waH dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On his accossion he made him Sfibadar of Bengal, rice Man Singh (9th 
Jumiida I, 1015 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time. Slier Afkan ^ All Quli Istajlu (rn/e No. 391) was tuvuldar 
of Burdw.in, and as his wife Mihr u 'ii-Nisu [Niir Julian ] was coveted 
by the emjKTor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
Ghiyasa, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Slier Afkan that no 
harm would be done to him. When Qutb arrived. Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach. Q. lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Slier Afkan. “ What 
is all this ( " exclaimed Slier. Qutb waved lus ham 1 to call back his men* 
and advancing towards Slier, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb’s signal to withdraw, closed round Slier, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and sei/mg the protruding bowels 
with his hands, culled nut to his men to cut down the scoundrel Amha 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Slier Afkan* 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but lie fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher’s sword (p. 5*29, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qutb" ’d Din was still on 
horseback, when lie heard that Slier Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
oil Ghivasa to bring his effects and lus family to Bardwan. lie then 
was removed in a piilkl. lb* died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fnthpur Sikri and Imricd. 

In 1013 he built the .lami^ mosque of Kudu, on. 

His son, Shaykh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kixhuur Khan. He was for some time governor 
of Rohtas, and ser\ed in the beginning of 1021 against MNniaii. 

Ilahdiya. son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Vfuhxhdhnnma 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 ; II, 311, 379, 111, 481). 

270. Ziya tu 'l-Mulk, of K ash an. 

The Akita mania (III, 190, 028) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a 
Zvfd %u 'd -Dm. 

The Hakim Ziya*" ’d-I)in of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Rah mat. Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Ghatraghali. 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The Aklxirmma (III, 255) mentions 
also a Husayn Beg Ghatraghali. 

278 . Mukhtar Beg, son of Agha Mulla. 

Mukhtar Beg served under A^zarn Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bihar* 
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Gadha-Ra,isln (Akbarn. Ill, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under 
Sultan Murad ir\ Malwa. 

Nasr u ’lliih, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 7(X), 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fath u ’llah, son of Nasr 11 ’llah, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse ( Pddishahn ., I, b., 318 ; II, 752). 

Abu ’1-Fazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agha Mulla. This would 
seem to be the Agha Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
Mukhtar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyas u ’d-Din ^ All (No. 126), 
The Agha Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi^ 11 ’z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse (Pad., I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ^All ^Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan (Akbarn., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan jMihtar Sa^adatj. 

Mihtar Sa^adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shall Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayun. After 
Humayun’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khan. 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpatl, the great zamindar (p. 137, note 2). 
When Jagdespiir, the stronghold of the llaja, was conquered, Gajpatl 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kaldwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Noxt morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year lie reported at court the defeat of Gajpatl 1 (Aklhirn., 
Ill, 163). In the 25th year he served in Bengal (f.o., p. 289). Later he 


C.ftjjmti's brother, lburi Sal, had been killed (AUmrn., Ill, 162). 
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was sent to Nizam 11 l-Mulk of the Dakliin. and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, son of Raja ^ All Khan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in \ain. and Akhar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligudh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2.000, and continued him in Ilia 
otlice as MijM*rintendent of the Farrd*h-khdna (Quartermaster). 

P died in the 5rd year, on the 1st Rajah, 1017. Jahangir says {Tuzuk, 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old . he 
was smarter than many a young man lie had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rtfdi/at is unlit for anything ; hut for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Famish khana. 

281. Qa?I Hasan Qa/.wini. 

In the 52nd year (995) he served in (lujrat {Akham , 1 1 1, 557, 551, when* 
the Lucknow edition has Qa/i Hasai/u), and later m the siege of Asir 
(/.e., Ill, 825). 


282. Mir Murad-i Juwayn!. 

He is not to he confounded with No. 580, hut may he tin* same as 
mentioned on p. 580. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian (lujan, the name of a small 
town, 1 in Khurasan, on the road between Bistam and Nishapiir. It lies, 
according to the Ma t <hir in the district of Bavluup of which Sahzwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of .Juwayn. As he had been long 
in the Dakliin, Ik* was also called Ihklnm. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akhar appointed him rille-instruetor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the lhth year, as Bakhshi of Lfthor. He had two sons, Qasmi Khan 
and ] Inshim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the sfiba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Xiir Julian, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that rt, could 
not hear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre ttaiml) : — 


J ' 




The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest — 


1 YuU WuHterifeld'ii Yarut, II, 104 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied : — 

J l- l , *! l>“- *X> J 

It saw my love-grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Subadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjahan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil , and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fida*’i Khan. 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at HuglT. In the 5th year, in Sha^ban, 1011, or February, a.d. 1632 
(Vmlishdhn , l, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son < Mnayat u 'llah and 
Allah Yar Klnln to Ilugli. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,100 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One, thousand Musulmans tlied 
as martyrs for their religion. 1 

Three days after the conquest of Ilugli, Qasim died (/.c., p. 414). 
The Jami^ Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qasin Badakhshl. 

He served in the Dakhin (Akbarn., Ill, 830). 

281. Banda ^ AH Maydanl. 

Maydani is the name of an Afghan clan ; vide No. 317. Banda ^ All 
served in the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mlrzfi Sulayman of Badakhshan (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbnr for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akbarn., II, 299 ; III, 177, 510). 

The Aklkinulma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ‘’All Qurbegi. 

285. Khwajagi Fath 11 ’llah, son of HajI Habib 11 ’Hah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He served in the 30th year 
under Mirza ^ Aziz Koka (No. 21). Akbarn Ill, 473. 


1 Tho mege of Hiigli commenced on tho 2ml Z'\ Hijj.ih, 1041, or 11th dune, 1032, 
and tho town was taken on the 1 1th lining I, 1012, or 10th September, 1032. The village 
of Haldipur, mentioned in the Ptidi.shdhntimtt ns having for t>ome time been tho head* 
quarters of tho Mughul army, h called on our ma jm Holodpur, and lies N.W. of Hngli. 

The Portuguese church of Handel (a corruption of bandar ?) bears tho year 1599 on 
its keystone. 
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‘286. Zahid j 

287. Dost (Muhammad) sons of Sadiij Khan (No. 13). 

288. Yar [Muhammad) I 

They have been mentioned above on p, 381, Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Palpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zahid, rn/e also a passage from the Tartkh-i 
translated Powson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I. 216. 

280. ^Izzat u 'llah (jhujdwam. 

Hhujduwan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akharndma (III, 518) mentions a Qa/.i M/zat*' ’llah. who, in the 
32nd year, served in Afghanistan. 


XX. ( 'ommamhrs of Thri'c ll mulrrit. 

290. Altun Qulij. 

291. Jan Qulij. 

Two MSS. ha\e Altun Qulij. son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 12). ndr Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altun Qulij is mentioned in the Akharnama (III, 551) as having 
served in Baglana with Bliarji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Mother by his relations. Ilhaiji died about the same time (beginning of 
tin* 33rd year). 

•>!*•’. Sayf u 'llah | Qulij" 'llah | ) <(f M K|mI1 (N „ 

293. Chin Qulij i ^ ' 

Saiff is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish < jahj, a sword. 
Say f 11 llah was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year lie served under Saduj Khan (No. 13) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mirza Chin C^ulij , the J/nQ/wr says that lie was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mustafa of Jaunpfir, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaunpfir and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza Lftlmu/f, the 
spoiled p<5t son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpfir. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajrnlr, he summoned Mulla Mu^.afa, 
who had been the Mirza s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of Asafjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 398), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance ( yaumiyya ). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The Mtfdsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Labor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulij 1 * ’llah, Chin, Qulij, Biiljii Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mansabs. 

The Tuzuk-i Jahmufm relates the story differently. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (Safar, 
1023; Tuzuk, p. 127) and received Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Lfihauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled with him to several zamindars. The men of Janangir Qull 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahangir Qull Khan, who sent it with his family and property 
to llahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zamindars (1024 ; Tuzuk , p. 148). 

294. Abu ’l-Fattafi Ataliq. 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barba. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat (Akbam., III. 553). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir's reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafa Khan (Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan's reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pad., I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Pddishdhmlma. 



29G. Balbhadr, the ltaihor. 

297. Abu ‘l-Ma^ali, son of Sayvid Muhammad Mir ^Adl (No. MO). 

298. Baqir Ansan. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the militarv revolt. In the .'17th 
year lie served under Man Singh m the expedition to Orisa (Aklmn., 
Ill, 207, Oil). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun^im’s serviee (Akharn., II, 2.'18. 25:1). The 
Pddishdhmima (I, b., .'128) mentions .Mahmud Beg, son of I lava /.id Beg. 
Vide No. 335. 

500. Shaykh Dawlat Bakhtvar. 

301. Husayn, the Pakhliw fd. 

The storv of the origin of his family from the Qarluqs under Timur 
(vide p. 501) is given in the Tuzuk (|>. 290). Jahangir adds, ,l but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis ( Ldhaurl-ifi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ” (ride No. 392). 

Sultan Husavn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 501. When Jahangir in the 1 1th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husavn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a commander of 100, 500 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mansab of 000, 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tuzuk , p. 307). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shadinan. 

Shadman served under liar a Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shfdijahans reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddishdhndnn , II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mai , instead of Jai Mai. The 
Pddishdhndma (I. b., 310) mentions a Kaja Oirdhar, son of Kesu Das, 
grandson of Jat Mai of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesu 
Das Maru (Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. Hirza Khan of Nishapur. One MS. has dan for Khan. 

304. Mu?affar, brother of Khan ^Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khdni A^zam for Khan * Alam . 
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305. Tulsi Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbam., III, 422). 

The Akbarnama (III, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jado Raja 
Gopiil. He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tdbaqal as a commander of 2,000. 

300. Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i q Ali. 

Masmd-i * All is an Afghan title, as Majlis u A Majdlis , Majlis-i 
Ikhtiydr, etc. It was the title of Fattu Khan, or Fath Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akhar’s service. He served under 
Ilusayn Qull Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Badcfonl, 
II, 1G1). The Tabaqdt makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulayman KararanI had put in charge 
of Rohtas in Bihar (Had., II, 77). 

He died in the 31th year in Audh ( Akbarn ., Ill, 599). 

# A Rahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khan’s brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qasim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the YusufzaMs, and in 99G under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarlkls (Akbarn., Ill, 490, 552). 

The Tinuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

lie was a Lodi Afghan of the Shahu-khayl clan, and was at first in the 
service of ‘LYziz Koka (No. 21). When ^Abd 11 'r-Rahlm (No. 29) married 
the daughter of ^Aziz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to ^Abd u ’r-Ralrim’s 
service, and ^Aziz, in sending him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanan).” 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 21, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the Ma t dur, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. llis courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 15th year (Sha^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
(Akbarn.y III, 8-10). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him. and when 
ho heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died.” 

Dawlat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Ma t dsir calls Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the IGth year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 



Dawlat's second son is tin* renowned Pir Khan, or Pirfl, better known 
in history under his title Khtln Jahfi n IshH. If Ak bar's present imenta 
were deeeived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with Ins father, and lied with his 
elder brother, whom the .1 /<iN 7.> ir here ealls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Smgh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. Kh was in the semee of Sultan Danyfd, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him “son". On the death of the 
Prince. Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangirs service, was made 
in the second year a commander of J.tHHi, and received the title, of 
Sahibat Khan (Tuzuk, p. Pd). He gradually rose to a mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Julian, which was looked upon as second 
in digmtv to that of Khan Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Julian never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Baja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. ‘151) 
were sent to the Dakhrn to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn. Khan Julian, in I01H, was sent with Id, 000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on K_h . J s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him m mounting. Without delaying m Burhanpur, JKh. J. moved to 
Bfdaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great tight 
took place with Malik ^Ambar. and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakliims, lost heavily. The Khan Khanan met linn with 
every respect, and took him to Bfdaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kh . J. was to lead the Dakhrn corps, and ^Abd" llah Khan the Hujrat 
armv. upon Daulatfibad (under No d7‘l). Malik ^Ambar, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaming over the Khan Khanan, 
who managed to detain Kh. J m Zafamugar : and ^Abd 11 Ilali, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh . J. got short of provisions . his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out. returned in a mo-t disorderly /state to 
Burhanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijapur in two years, if the emperor would give him .WXX) men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to. and the Khan i A < */ f am (No. 21) 
and Khan ^ Alain (No. 1)28 ) were, sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 



was therefore given to the Khan-i A^zam and Kh. J. received Thalner 
as jiigir, and was ordered to remain at Ilichpur. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as fyendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
^ Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah ‘•Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Afghan tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But Kh. J. 
refused the prolTered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Slier Khan Stir, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A^zam, he was made 
governor of Oujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed ntdUq to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under Kh. .1. He moved against Path Khan, son of Malik ‘•Ambar, to 
Balaghat. Ilis conduct was now more than suspicious : he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of hiins 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddishahn., I. 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahan at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sijxihsdhlr. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Slmlijahan sent Jan Nisar fC° m ° 
to Kh. J., to tind out what he intended to do, and confirm him at . 
same time in his office as Sfihadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the met , 
time had formed other plans, he sent hack Jan NViir without answer, f 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Roh| 
and Fa/.il Khan, the Diwan of the Dakhin ; Dawar Bukhsh, 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaim#) 
himself in Labor, whilst Shfdij. had offended him bv conferring the titltcC 
of Sipahsalar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
too, should aim at the (Town, as he was a man of great power, and would h 
tind numerous adherents *1 

Shfdij. sent Mahabat to Mandii. where Kh. J.'s family was. Kh . J. H 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpfir, he mo\ed with several Amirs to Mnndfl, and 
deposed the governor MuznlTur Khan Ma^muri. But he soon saw- how ,{ 
mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come with lum, left him and paid 1 
their respects to Shah]. , the proclamation of Dawar Bukhsh proved 1 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and Kh. J. i 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj. \s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him m possession of the government of Mfdwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jlmjhar Singh, KJi* nunc to 
court and was treated bv the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. ShJflj remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several pargaiias of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a durbar, Mlrza 
Lashkarl, son of Mukhlis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh, J., “ Ho 
will some of these days imprison your father.” Kh. J.. on bearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to impure , he begged the messenger to obtain for him an a man - 
ndnut. or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous enough to semi him the guarantee ; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 2bth to the 27th Sufar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. When passing 
the Hat yapul 1 Darw.iza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 


1 The two largo *tono ojephantn whnh -tnod upon tho gato wore lakon down by 
Awrang 7 ibm Rajah, 1071). tho Muhammadan law /orhnl* »MjJphiro. 1 

p. 77. 
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neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 

>u knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is 
/t my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
^‘formed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
^hahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
pad actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

- When lie could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by ^Abd 1 * ’llah 
Khan and Muzaffar Khan Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagriij 
Bikramajlt, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumfula, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.’s best oliicers ( Padishdhn ., I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhander, 1 Kh. .1. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
Kh. J.’s sons, was killed. On approaching Kiilinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Khan, was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehoda, where he resolved to die. He allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st Rajab, 1010, he was again 
attacked by ‘•Abd 11 ’llah Khan and 8. Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
by Madhu Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son ^ Aziz to pieces (Pddishdhn., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shiihjahan at Burhanpur, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan, Kh . J.’s 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7,000 (Padishdhn., I, b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husayn ^ Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat Khan, 
a commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Mujjaffar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


1 So the A/oVi.iir. The Bibl. Iml. Edition of the PadishahnAma, 1,348. has BAndhil. 
So likewise for SaltcAni (Pad., I, 290). the Ma t A-ar has Lanjhi (Gondwanah), where 
Kh. J.. after the tight near Dholpiir ami his march through the Bundela State, for the 
first time rested. 

Bh&nder lies N.E. of Jhansl. SchOda lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; * Alain and Ahmad had fled, and went after some tl 
to court. “ Rut none of his sons ever prospered.” 

The historical work entitled Makhzan-i Afghani, or some editions 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan .lahan, after whom the bool 
sometimes called Tdrikh-i Khan Jahdn Loitl. 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Khan Mivana. 

lie was at 1'irst a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 13), hut later he received 
a hum sab. He died in the Dukliin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young ( Tuzuk . p. 2(H)). The second 
is Buhlul Khan. He rose to a mansah of 1.5(H) under Jfihungir 
pp. 181, 2(H)), and received the title of Saibuland Khan. Ho wo$ 
remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in (Jondwana. i 

At the accession of Slmhjahan, B. was made a commander of *1,000^ 
3.000 horse, and jagirdar of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan la>dl oil 
his march from Oondwana to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan .lahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Niftam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhliil, Abu TMuhammud, came in the. 12th year of 
Awrangzib's reign to court, was made a commander of 5,<MM), *1,000, and 
got the title of Ikhlds Khan (J/uM.n. ^Ahnntjln. p. HI). 

For other Miyana Afghans, vide Bddishdhn., 1,211 ; Ma'ds. * Alamg\n > 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 10). 

313. Kishn Das T unwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mmhrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a com-i 
mander of 1,(MK). A short time before he had received the title or 
Raja (Tuzuk, p. 110). 

311. Man Singh Kachhwaha. 

The Akhnmiima (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbarl. 

315. Mir GadaM, son of Mir Abu Turfib. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Say y ids of Shiraz. His graij 
father, Mir Ghiyos 11 M-Din, had come to (lujrdt during the reign 
Qutb u d-Din, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabatj 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, dtiri 
the reign of Shah Isma^il §afawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mabmfld 
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jgaya. 1 He settled with his son Kamal u ’d-Dln (Abu Turab’ s father) 
^Champanir-Mahmudabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
a )ok8 ( darsiya kitdb). Kamal u ’d-Dln also was a man renowned for his 
taming. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Silsila-yi Magh- 
ribyya, or Maghrib! (Western) Sect, the “ lamp ” of which was the saintly 
Shaykh 2 Ahmad-i Khattu. The name “ Salami Sayytds ” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
8alam f when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid * 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
' by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing Ftimad Khan (No. 07) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel Ikhtiyar 11 ’1-Mulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah as Mir Ilajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begums. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadam-i sharif, or 
: qadam-i mubdrak) ; vide p. 207. The “ tarikh ” of his return is khayr u 
/ laqddm (a.h. 087), or “ the best of footprints The stone was said to 
ji be the same which Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firuz 
f had brought to Dihll. Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great eclat, Abu Turiib was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When l^timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Siiba, accompanied bv his sons Mir Muhibb 11 ’llali and Mir 
Slmrf a M-Din. 

Abu Turftb died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadfibad. 

11 is third son Mir Gada c i. though lie held a mansab, adopted the saintly 

I 

1 » 7 0. Tim word is generally pronounced and is said to mean having conquered 
two forts lieeause Mahmud’s army conquered on one day the forts of Champunir 

and Juniigarh. Hut Jahangir in his •* Memoirs ”.savs that means burut-i borgashla, 

“ having a turned up, or twisted, moustache.” which Sultan Mahmud is said to have had 
(Tuzuk, p. 212). 

Champunir. according to Bird, is also called Mahmiidabad. The J/aSior has Cham- 
panir- M uhamnuulalHul. 

1 Horn a.h. 73S. died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849. 
Shaykh Ahmad lies buried at Sark ho j near Ahmadabad. The biographical works on 
Saints gi\e many particulars regarding this personage, and the share which he had. as 
one of the four (lujrati Ahmads, in the foundation of Ahmadabad (founded 7th Zi Qa'ida, 
813). Kb<izin<U u 7-J.s/ii/u (luihor), p. 9o7. 

Khatfu, where iShavkh Ahmad was educated by his adoptive father Shaykh Is-haq-i 
’ Maglmbi (died a.h. 776) lies east of Nagor, 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

316. Qasim Khwaja. son of Khwaja *Abd u l-Hari. J’u/c No. 320. 

317. Nadi *Ali Mavdanl. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called V<7</ ^ All. 

The word w7</‘ is an Amine Imperative, meaning “ ca II It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the Hast for amulets. 

Am/' **.f Inf'* ma^har* l^aja^ib, 

Tajid-hu *ainv ,n fi kuU* 7 ma?a % tb. 

Kull u hamm tn ir* ijhamm ,n 'sa i/anjall 
Ht-mubuirahk 1 i/d Muhammad , hi ivildi/ih k' ;/d til . 

Yd ^.1/7. ijd *'.{11. ifd S.lfi. 

(all upon ^ Ali in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 

,n, *ou wilt fmd it a help in all alllictions. 

». ,r care and every sorrow will surely vanish 

Tin. .^h thy prophetship. O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

O ^ All. 

() ^ All. (XAli. O^Ali! 

Tin* beginning of tin* amulet suggested the name 

In th«* 26th year Nad 1 *C\Ii served against M Muhammad Hakim, 
in 003 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 31) against the Turiki*'. 

In the 6th \e»»r of Jahangir's reign, he was made a eommander of 
1,500, ehiellv for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad In the 
10th year In* ser\ed in Bangash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I. 000 horse He died in the following year (1026*) . nr/c Tn:uk, p. 172. 
His sons w ere provided with mansabs 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash. and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (l.r., pp. 307, 
300). 

The Pdd/shdhudma (1, b, 322) mentions a Muhammad Zumun, son 
of Nadi ‘'Ali Arldf, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander 
of 500. 350 horse. 

Nadi ^ Ali is not to be confounded with the Hafiz, Nadi All. ’who 
served under .Jahangir as Court Hafiz (ThzhI\ p 155. and its Ifihdja, 
p. ID), nor with the Nadi ^ Ali who served under Shahjahan (Padwh4l , 

II. 749) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamindar of Orisi. 

319. Ohiyas Beg of Xihran [I^timad* 1 7M)awla]. 

3ft 
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His real name is Mirza Ghiyas u ’d-Dln Muhammad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of Ghiyas, not of 
Aya z(.\j\). 

Ghiyas Beg’s father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Hijri. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf u ’d-Dln Ughlu Taklu, who held the 
office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. After Tatar Sultan’s death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qazaq Khan, and on Qazaq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Tahmasp Vazir of Yazd. 1 

Khwaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirza Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin RazI i.e., of 
the town of Ray of which he was kalantar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqlim, a.h. 1002. 
Khwajagi Khwaja had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapur, who was , 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ^Ala fru ’d-Dawlah, 
son of 2 Agba Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr u ’n-Nisa (“ the Sun of Women ”), a name which her future 
title of Nur Jahan has almost brought into oblivion. 3 In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas*ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiyas Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpur Slkrl, 4 Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Dlwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, and appointed Diwan-i Buyutat. 


1 The Dtbaja (preface) of the Tuzuk (p. 20) and the Iqbalnama (p. 54) agree verbatim 
in Ghiyas Beg’s history. They do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Yazd of the Maf’adr, 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of the Tuzuk has Marw ; and the Bibl. Indica edition of the Iqbal- 
uama has “ he made him his own Vazir.” 

2 the words son of are not in the Matadr, but in the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnama. Two 
Agha Mullas have been mentioned on p. 398, and under Nos. 278, 319, and 376. 

3 It is said that Nur Jahan at her death in 1055 was in her seventy-second year. 
She would thus have been born in a.h. 984 ; hence Ghiyas Beg’s flight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when Nur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
she must have been as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at which women in the East are 
looked upon as old women. 

4 Where he had some distant relations, as Ja<Ifar Beg (No. 98). 
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Regarding Mihr u ’n-Nisa’s marriage with ^ All Qull, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Ghiyas Beg received the title 
of I^timad 11 ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif, 1 joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and Ftimad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr u 
’n-Nisa was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb u ’d-Dln ”, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum, 2 with whom she lived 
“ unnoticed (ba-nakdmi) and rejected ”, In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur Mahall , and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur Jahan. 3 • 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakil-i kul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ghiyas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwar! : — 

“ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabl^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th ZI Qa^da, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful Shikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-i ydquts . 4 He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 


1 Who according to custom had the same name as his grandfather ; vide p. 497, No 278. 

8 The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnama have Ruqaiya Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Ma*asir 
has Salima Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Iqbalnama (p. 50) has wrongly j for 

3 In accordance with the name of her husband Nur « ’d-Din Jahangir , 

4 As the diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 
poison, so was the cornelian ( ydqut ) [garnet ? — P.] supposed to possess exhilarating 
properties. Mufarrih means an exhilarative. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.” He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them. 1 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Nur Jahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem .” With the exception of the khutba (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jaglrs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion of her zamindarls lay near Bamsir, S.E. of Ajmlr (Tuzuk, 
p. 169). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dii,I Dilaram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(sadr-i anas), and when she conferred lands as suyiirghdls , the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nur Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the $atr-i jahdngtn (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts.. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her dudami for peshwdz (gowns), 
her pdchtoliya for orhnis (veils), her badla (brocade), kindn (lace), and 
farsh-i chandam , 2 are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shahjahan allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum. 3 

She died at Lahor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
{ Padishahn ., II, 475). 4 She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


1 So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnama. 

2 Dudami, weighing two dams ; pachtoliya, weighing five tolas. The latter was 
mentioned on p. 101. Farsh-i chandani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

3 Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs per mensem. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Mumtaz Maball, viz 10 lacs per annum. Vide Padishahn., I, 96. 

4 In the Padishahnama, Nur Jahan is again called Nur Mahall. 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb u ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Makhfi. 

Ghiyds Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, Mirza Abu ’1-Hasan Asaf Khan (IV), 
also called Asaf-jah or Asaf-jahi , is the father of Muntaz Mahal! (Taj 
BibI), the favourite wife of Shahjahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jahan II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yamin u 
9 d-Dawla and Khan Khdndn Sipahsdlar, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha^ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and si-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams , or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Lahor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza Ghiyas u ’d-Din ^Ali 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sha*ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha*ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of <; Abd u ’r-Ralrim Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib, 1 had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ’1-Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh u ’llah (I), and another to Zu ’1-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Padishdhn., II, 728). 

Ghiyas Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar (vide note to Kokra under No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges ( Tuzuk , p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Nur Jahan’s maternal aunt ( Jchdla ). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dUamghd. 


1 Also called Muhammad Talib. Vide Paduhahn., II, 248. 
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An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur 
Jahan’s brother. 1 He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees ( Tuzuk , p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse ( Padiskahn ., II, 727). 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 
A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirza Ahmad. 3. Khwajagi Khwaia 
{d. 984). , f — 

| Mirza Amln-i Razi Khwaja Shapur. 

| | (author of the 

1. Agha Muham- 2. Mirza (jShyas Haft Iqlim). 

mad Tahir, Beg Ktimad u 
Wasli. ’d-Dawla 

(d. 1031). 


1. Muhammad Sharif 2. 

Mirza A bu-’l- 

3. 4. Two 

4. Nur Jahan 

5. Ibrahim 

(executed) 

Hasan Asaf 

daughters 

(wife of 

Khan Fatb- 

1 ? 

Ahmad Beg Khan 

Khan (IV) 

Manija and 

Jahangir 

jang (left 

( d . 1051). 

Khadija. 

(d. 1055). 

no children). 

1. Mirza Abu Talib 2. 
Shaista Khan 
( d . 1105) 

i 

1. Abu Talib 

2. Abu ’1-Fatb Khan. 

Bahmanyar. 

3. A son. 

! ' 

4. Mumtaz 
Maball, 
wife of 

Shah Ja- 
han ( died 
1040). 

5. 6. Two 
daughters. 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja ^Abd u ’1-Bari. 

One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim Qull, son of Ismael Quli Khan (No. 46). 

XXL Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty . 

323. Abu ’l-Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba*!. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan FuladI 
was defeated, and also against Muzaffar of Gujrat ( Ahbarn ., Ill, 423). 

1 It seems therefore that he was the son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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Regarding Toqbcfi , vide No. 129. 

325. Imam Quli Shighali. 

The Akbarnama (III, 628) mentions an Imam Qull, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

The meaning of Shighali is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quit Shighali 
played a part in Badakhshan history (Akbarn., Ill, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Beg! 
(No. 66). ' 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi 
(vide under No. 96). 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Barkhurdar [Mirza Khan A^lam], son of ^Abd u ’r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirza Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat. 1 This Bihar Zamindar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkashy 
he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession, 2 
and made him Qushbegi, or superintendent of the aviary. 3 In the fourth 


1 Dalpat is called in the Aknarnama Ujjainiya, for which the MSS. have 

various readings, as etc. Under Shahjahan, Dalpat's successor was Raja 

Pratab, who in the 1st year received a man§ab of 1,500, 1,000 horse ( Padishahn „ I, 221). 
From the same work we see that the residence of the Ujjainiya Rajas was Bhojpur, 
west of Ara and north of Bhasram (Sasseram), a pargana in Sarkar, Rohtas, Bihar, 
Pratab rebelled in the 10th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when 9Abd u 'l-Allah Khan Firuz- 
jang besieged and conquered Bhojpur (8th Zi-Hajj a, 1046). Pratab surrendered, and was 
at Shahj.'s order executed. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd u '1- Allah’s 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will be found in the Padiskahnama (I, b., 
pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps show a small place of the name of Pratab near Bhojpur, 

It is said that the Bhojpur Rajas call themselves Ujjainiyas, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In the 17th year of Shahjahan, Dharnidhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Palamau ; Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1871, No. II, 
p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the Akbarnama, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar's reign he served 
again at court (Akbarn., Ill, 825). 

[ s Grand Falconer or superintendent of the qush-khana or mews. — P.j 
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year (beginning of 1018), B. received the title of Khan ^Alam ( Tuzuk , 
p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah ^Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar^ All 
Sultan Talish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the Alamara-i Sikandan , 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah returned to Qazwln and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalanur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishahnama (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawl. But as he was given to kokndr (opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpur to 
Agra, B. was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees (Pddishdhn., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja Barkhurdar, a brother of 
‘•Abd 11 ’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mlrza^Abd u ’s-Subhan(No. 349) was Fawjdar of IlahabaxL 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afrldls (Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

^Abd 11 ’s-Subhan’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehodah (vide under No. 309). Pddishdhn . , 
I, 349. 

329. Mir Ma^um of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma^sum belongs to a family of TirmizI Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors were mutawallis (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid §afa t I, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
from Sultan Mahmud (vide under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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the Sayyids of cj. in SIwistan. Mir Ma^sum and his two brothers 
were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of KingrI S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 

learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shaykh Is-haq-i Faruqi of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Nizam u 
’d-Dln Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tabaqdt-i Akbarl , and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah ‘Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akbarndma (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
Muzaffar in Kachh. 

M. M. is well known as a poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Nana. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawl entitled Ma$dan u 
’ l-afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s Makhzan, the Tarlkh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufriddt-i Mcftsumi. The 
author of the Riyaz u 'sh-Shu^ard says that he composed a Khamsa . 
and the Tazkira by Taqi (vide under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawl corresponding to the Makhzan, the Ilusn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
Zulaykha, the Pan Surat to the Laill Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarnama. Bada*onI (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn o Ndz , though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyaz u ’sh-Shu^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where lie was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jaml^ Mosque 
of Fathpur Sikrl, in Fort Mandu (vide under No. 52 and Tuzuk. p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dlbaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Salim-i Chishtl’s shrine at Fathpur Slkrl, 
the last words of which are : — “ Said and written by Muhammad 
Ma*sum poetically styled Nami, son of Sayyid Safari of Tirmiz , 
born at Bhakkar , descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar , son of 
Baba Hasan Abddl , who was born at Sabzwdr and settled at Qandahar .” 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot’s Historians , mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid §afa*l, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarlkh-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mlrza Shahrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
“ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tdnkh is con- 
tained in the words AjX” water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
(muiaazzi). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jaglr lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarlkh-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,” replied he, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the Chaukinawis , 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time BakhshI 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Subahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jaglr did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik < All, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Ray Ram Las Dlwan, Vide No. 238. 
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332. Shah Muhammad, son of Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Rahim Quli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasawulbashl. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 623). 

XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 

335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 (Akbarn., Ill, 804). 

336. Pratab Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Husayn Khan Qazwlnl. Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadgar Husayn, son of Qabul Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No. 137. In the 31st year he served under 
<Jasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishahnama, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of ^Abd u 
Tlah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghorl and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muzaffar and the Jam. Akbarn ., Ill, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Nizam u ’d-DIn Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqat. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. ^Imad u T-Mulk. 

The Akbarnama mentions a Qazi ^Imad u ’1-Mulk, who in the end of 
"984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadl. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Clara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akbarnama is spelled Qarataq, was killed 
by Gajpatl in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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346. Tatar Beg, son of ^ All Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwaja Muhibb ^Al! of IChawaf. 

Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jalal u ’d-Dln] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where lie was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Badcfoni (III, 169) and the Tuzak (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. Akbarn., Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. For about twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha l -yi shush , or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (yaklawn) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ^Abd u ’s-Subhan, son of ^Abd u ’r-Rahman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007 ; vide Akbarn Ill, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir u ’1-Umara), son of Khwaja ^Abd u ’s-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such &n ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, 


p Qarha, ulceration ? — P.J 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amir u ’l-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal (uzuk) and allowed him to select his 
jaglr lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amlr u ’l-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.” 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the Khan-i A^zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mlrza 
^Azlz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill ^Azlz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But ^Azlz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd u ’s-Samad, the Mulld, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” 
Khan Jahan ( vide under 309) and Mahabat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
to Sh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don't fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Khanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Dlwan. His takhallus is Farm ( BadaSorii , 
III, 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when young. A Sara5l near 
Lakhnau, about a Jcos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mlrza Gul and Mlrza Jar u ’llah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar u ’llah was married to MisrI Begam, a daughter of Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahangir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No. 375), son of Mirza Yusuf Khan 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya of Shustar. 

Taqiya is the Irani from for Taqi. The Tabaqdt calls him Taqi Muham- 
mad. Badd^om (III, 206) has Taqiy u ’d-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a 
prose version of the Shdhnama. He is represented as a (< murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu^anikh Khan (Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushtarl for the 
meaningless Shamsheri). 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the Mir*-dt u ’l-$Alam y 
came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. . He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled $ Arafat o SArasat, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sulaymdni, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayn used for his Burhdn-i Qdti q . 

353. Khwaja ^Abd u ’s-Samad of Kashan. 

354. Hakim Lutf u ’ullah, son of Mulla ^Abd u ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his 

brothers. Bada*oni (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. Sher Afkan ) , a , ... _ , /XT 

. n Isons of Sayf Khan Koka (No. 38). 

356. Aman llah J ' ~ ' 

Aman 11 ’llah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpur. 
“ He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akbarnama, III, 835. 

ocl 1 sons Isma^Il Quli Khan (No. 46). 

358. Khalil QulI J ^ v 1 

359. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighur. 

361. Mir Khan Yasawul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajab, 980) it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrat had 
fled from Sher Khan Fuladi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu T-Qasim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chair and sdyaban (p. 52) which Muzaffar had dropped , and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abu T-Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid ^Abd 11 ’1- Wahid, son of the Mir ^ Adi’s brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg MIrza, son of Ma^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka (died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, amansabof 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akbarnama mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakai Singh , who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

p hadi p Be ir U f b f k | sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

368. Baqi Be Uzbak f v 1 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akbarnama (III, 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yunan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mirzd Khan for Murad Khan. 

370. Shaykh Kablr 1 2 -r ChishtI [Shuja^at Khan, Rustam-i Zaman]. 2 


1 He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kablr, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in Kabul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Tarltis under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He died in the 36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat ( Akbarn ., Ill, 283, 408, 541, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him the son of Mukammal Khan). 

2 Khafi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 273) ShujaS Khan and Rustam Khan. 
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The Ma'am calls him “ an inhabitant of Mau He was a relation 
of Islam Khan-i Chishtl, and received the title of Shuja^at Khan from 
Prince Salim, who on his accession made him a commander of 1,000 (Tuzuk, 
p. 12). He served under Khan Jahan (vide under No. 309) in the Dakhin 
as harawal, an office which the Sayyids of Barha claimed as hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with ^Usman. During the fight he wounded 
^U.’s elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, ^Usman’s 
brother, and Mamrez Khan, ^Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shaykh Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnaglrangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 ( Tuzuk , p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn. The 
Ma'dsir says that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by ^Abd u ’llah Khan at the emperor’s 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orlsa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ^Usman’s relations. 


Note on the death of $ Usman Lohani. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of ^Usman. Khwaja ^Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-i Afghani , was the second son of Miyan ^Isa Khan Lohani, 
who after the death of Qutlu Khan was the leader of the Afghans in 
Orlsa and Southern Bengal. Qutlu left three sons — Naslb Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamal Khan. ^Isa Khan left five sons, Khwaja, Sulayman, $ Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes ^Usman a son of Qutlu (History of Bengal , 
p. 133). Sulayman “ reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. ^Usman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orlsa and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs per annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistan-i Dhaka , or “ hills of Dhaka ” (Tiparah ?), the 
vilayat-i Dhaka , or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
^Usman took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612, 1 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the Makhzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujydl. 2 Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river ” in Orisa, which is impossible, as 
Shuja^at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk , Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under ^Abd u ’s-Salam, son of Mu^azgam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where ^Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ^ Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Ma^asir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Kh an’s son ; but the Tuzuk , p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that ^Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja^at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had Usman’s corpse taken out, 
out off the head, and sent it to court. 

^Usman is said to have been so stout that be was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty -two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad ghanum Chiech 
zaden (Shuja^at Khan Shaykhzada) ad Tzalanghanum (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalae praeerat , ut ilium in praefecturam Odiae (Orisa) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanchanus Patanensis , qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
■et Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunder ban) inter jacet, 
tenuerat et limites regmi incur saverat , cum potentissimo exercitu advenit } 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tzalanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum 


1 According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Tuzuk , p. 102. 

2 There are several Ujyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirkar Mahmuda- 
Jbad (Bosnah) and Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensing-Bogra). 


37 
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(^Usman) Tzesiad chanum , una cum Mirza Iff taper et Ethaman chano 
(Iftikhar Khan and Ihtimam Khan x ) et aliis multis Omerauvvis , cum 
reliquis copiis X aut XV cosarum interval lo subsequens, ut suis 
laborantibus subsideo esset. Orto dein certamine inter utrumque 
exercitum, Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (Mlrak Jalair — not in the 
Tuzuk) tam acrem impressionem decerunt , ut kostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter haec ferocissimum elephantum, in illos emisit, ita ut regii 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, et Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem 
et ipse elephanto insidens , ut impetum ferocientis belluae, declinaret, 
se e suo dejecit, et crus prefregit, ita ut aegre a suis e certamine 
subduceretur, et regii passim fugam capescerent ; actumque fuisset de regiis y 
nisi inopinatus casus proelium restituisset ; miles quidem saucius humi 
jacenSy casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur , oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternati 
ut statim defuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis , eventum 
proelii Tzalanchano perscripsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, et Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus 
fratrem (Wall Khan) et biduam atque liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos 
cepit t eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris defuncti, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja5 at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Mabasir says that he was on horseback when ^ Usman’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpati , and Stewart Bukhta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad u ’llah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ^Ala lu ’d-Dln. 

373. Shukr u ’llah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

*He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


1 The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar Khan (p. 497). Iftikhar Khan, Sayyid Adam 
Barha, Shaykh Achhe, brother's son of Muqarrab Khan. MuStamid Khan, and Ihtimam 
Man, as under Shuja^at’s command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid A<Jzam), IftiHmr, and Shaykh Achhe were killed. Later, <?Alxh 
's-Salam, son of Mu<?azzam Khan (No. 260) joined and pursued ^Usman. 
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As his sister was married to Jahangir ( vide under No. 37, and note 2, to 
No. 225) Z. Kh. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Lahor for Kabul, he halted at Mawza 4 ? Ahro*!, 1 near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him.” Mcfdsir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa^adat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Scfadat Khan , his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
anc^ was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Qull Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzlb’s reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat Khan, Subahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir ^Abd u ’1-Mumin, son of Mir Samar qandi. 

Mir Samarkand! was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Badaforii, III, 149. 

375. Lashkarl, son of Mlrza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha Mulla Qazwlnl. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ^All of Jam. 


1 The Matasir has ; the Tuzuk, p. 48, I cannot find it on the maps. 

It is described as a green flat spot. The Khatars and Dilahzaks are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Baba Shayhhi melons. It 
has given name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned *?Abd u 
r’ -Rahman Jami. 

378. Mathura Das, the Khatrl. 

379. Sathura Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Ahbarn ., Ill, 333. 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Shah Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bukhari. 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shaykh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe (Ahbarn., Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza Rafl^ ’d-Dln-i Safawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafl^ u ’d-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu^in 11 ’d-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur^an entitled Taj 'sir -i Martini. 

385. Fath Khan, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abu T-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fattu Khan Afghan. Fattu is the same 
as Fath. His title is Masnad-i * AH , and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly , Fath Khan Filban, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (pilbdn). He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the Tabaqat , died in 990. But Bada c oni (II, 352) 
mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Ahbarnama , in the 
colresponding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad-i ^Ali. 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath 
Khan Bahadur. A Fath Khan Taghluq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^at Khan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of Aslr, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
Ahbarn., Ill, 825, 865. 

387. Lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 85). 
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The Akbarnama (III, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Blr Bar. 
Vide under 85. 

388. Yusuf-i Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. Habi Yasawul. 

Habi is an abbreviation of Habib. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim ^All Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. ShahruWj Danturi. 

Dantur, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir 1 
frontier. The Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. Akbarn., Ill, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwana was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur u ’d-Din Tarkhan. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhanuri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbarn., II, 332. 

394. ^Ali dull [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarchi, 2 or table-attendant of Isma^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mansab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr u ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas 
TahranI (No. 319). Ghiyas’s wife had accession to the imperial har^m, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to ^Ali Quli. 


1 Vide Cunningham's Geography of Ancient India, p. 131. It lies on the Dor 
River, near Nawshahra. 

[ a Sufra-cM.— P.] 
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^All Qull accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rana, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he received Bardwan as tuyul. His hostile encounter with Shaykh 
Kliubu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Mcfdsir says that when 
he went to meet the Subahdar, his mother put a helmet (dubalgha) on 
his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

‘’All Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr u ’n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the Tuzuk, expresses his joy at ^A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell ”. KhafI Khan 
(I, p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb u ’d-Dln’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr u ’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

. His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa (vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tuzuk, p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafls. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 

“ Though Nur Jahan is a woman she is in the array of men a zan-i sher 
afkan,” i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher). 

395. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ^ All. 

Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 

396. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother (vide No. 305) and Abu 
T-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbarn ., Ill, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwaja Zahlr u ’d-DIn, son of Shaykh Khalil 11 ’llah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalll u ’llah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun^im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir Khalil u ’llah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir u ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Lahor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Mcfasir. 

398. Mir Abu 'l-Qasim of Nlshapur. 

399. HajI Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Khan, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqlm, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under ^ Aziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf u T-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhshi. Akbarn., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qadir dull, foster-brother of Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akbarn., Ill, 621. 

403. Flruza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

Bada*oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, who brought 
him up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Bada*onI also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj Khan Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn u ’d-DIn <AH . . 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pahar Khan, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Ha<Ja (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyulddr of 
Ghazipur, and hunted down Ma^sum Khan Faranldiudi, after the latter 
had plundered Muhammadabad (vide under No. 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisana, 
S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan FuladI was defeated. Akbarn ., Ill, 
160, 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District” (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
Ghazlpur, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu Das, the Rathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (vide under No. 4). From 
the Akbarnama , III, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh’s 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lad Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. Nasir Ma*In. 

Ma*in (^J,«) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajputs, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du^ab. “ The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ‘Hsa Khan Ma*in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah.” Mctasir. 

411 Sanga, the Puwar. 


412 

413. 

414. 


Qabil, son of ^Atlq. 


Adwand 

Sundar 


Zamindars of Orisa. 


415. Nuram, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount Terah, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. Akbarn., Ill, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present : — 
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of Commanders of 150 53 

Do. 120 1 

Do. 100, or Yuzbdshls . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkaskbands ... 39 

Do. 20 250 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers 1 : — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10) ; Mun^im Khan (No. 11) ; Atga Khan 
(No. 15) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
Khanan Mlrza Khan (No. 29) ; Khan-i A^zam Mlrza ^Koka (No. 21). 
The following have been Vazirs or ministers of finances : — 

Mir ^ Azlz u ’llah Turbatl ; Khwaja Jalal u ’d-Dln Mahmud 2 of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja Mu^in 11 ’d-Dln FarankhudI (No. 128) ; Khwaja ^Abd u 
5 1-Majld Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazlr Khan (No. 41) ; Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Raja Todar Mai (No. 39) ; Khwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) ; Qulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams u ’d-Dln Khawafl 
(No. 159). 

The following have been Bakhshis : — # , 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khwaja Tahir of Sijisfcan (No. Ill) ; 
Mawlana HabI Bihzadi, 3 Mawlana Darwlsh Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


1 Abu ’1-Fafl's list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 

* The MSS. and my text have wrong Mas t ud for Mahmud. 

3 Some MSS. have Hai instead of Habl (an abbreviation for Habib). 
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Mawlana ‘Hshql, 1 Muqlm of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sultan Mahmud of 
Badakhshan ; Lashkar Khan (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Ray 
Purukhotam ; Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99) ; QazI ^ All of Baghad ; 
Ja^far Beg ^Asaf Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Nizam u ’d-Dln Ahmad ; 2 
KhwajagI Fath u Tlah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs 3 * : — 

Mir Fatl.i u ’llah ; Shayldi Gada*!, son of Shayldi Jamal-i Kambu ; 
KhwajagI Muhammad Salih, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja ^Abd 11 ’llah Marwarid ; Mawlana ^Abd 11 T-BaqI ; Shaykh ^Abd u 
’n-Nabl ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of A Jcbars Mansabdars. 

The principal facts which Abu T-Fazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, 
first , that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afghans ; secondly , that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu T-Ma^all ; 
Khwaja Ma^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma^sum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ‘Arab Bahadur ; Jabarl, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Husayn Jala*Ir (vide under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb u ’d-Dln Khan 
(No. 28), Mlrza Qull (p. 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu T-Fazl’s list with that in the Tabaqat. or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan’s grandees in the Padishahnama, we observe that 
Abu T-Fazl has only given the mansab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tdbinan). In 
other words, Abu T-Fazl has merely given the zdti rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list anu ' hat by 
Nizam u ’d-Dln in the Tabaqat , which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


1 Regarding him vide Akbarndma, III, 210. He was of Ghazni. 

8 The Historian. 

8 Vide pp. 280 to 285. Regarding Maulana 9 Abd u '1-Baqi, who was Sadr in the fifth 

year, vide Akbarndma, II, 143. 
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In the Tabaqdt. 1 

1. Khan Khanan Bayram Khan 

2. Mlrza Shahrukh, 5,000 

3. TardI Beg Khan . 

4. Mun^im Khan 

5. Mlrza Rustam, 5,000 

6. Mlrza Khan Khanan 

7. ^All Quli Khan Zaman 

8. Adham Khan 

9. Mlrza Sharaf u ’d-Dln Husayn 

10. Shams' 1 ’d-Dln Muhammad Atga 

Khan 

11. Muhammad ^Aziz Kokultash, 

5,000 . 

12. Khizr Khwaja 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 


14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 

» 

16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas* 

>> 

31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 

17. Shihab u ’d-Dln Ahmad Khan, 

>> 

24 ; do. 

5,000 .... 


26 ; do. 

18. Sa<ud Khan, 5,000 . 


25 ; do. 

19. Plr Muhammad Khan . 


20; do. 

20. Raja Bihara Mai 2 

>> 

23 ; do. 

21. Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 

>> 

27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

23. Khwaja ^Abd 11 d-Majid Asaf 

>> 

30 ; do. 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

a 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak 2 

)> 

48; 3,000. 

25. ^Abd u 5 llah Khan Uzbak 

)> 

14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung 2 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

)> 

33 ; 5,000. 

5,000 


18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 

j» 

34 ; 4,500. 

29. Shuja^t Khan, 5,000 

a 

51 ; 3,000. 


In Abu ’ 1-FazVs list. 

No. 10. Mansab, 5,000.* 

„ 7 ; 5,000. 

„ 12 ; do. 

„ 11 ; do. 

„ 9 ; do. 

„ 29 ; do. 

„ 13 ; do. 

„ 19 ; do. 

„ 17 ; do. 

„ 15 ; do. 

„ 21 ; do. 

not in the A* in ; vide p. 394. 
No. 22; 5,000 


1 According to MS. No. 87, of the Library of the As. Soc,, Bengal, and my own MS. 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar's hatred, which 
Abu '1-Fa?l shared, of the names “ Muhammad ”, “ Ahmad ”. 

2 Mentioned in the Tabaqat as belonging to the Umara^-i kibar, “ the great Amirs," 
i.e., probably, the commanders of 5,000. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

In Abu I-FatVs list. 

30. Shah Budagh Khan 

No. 52 ; 3,000. 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4,000 . 

„ 64 ; 2,500. 

32. Tarso Muhammad Khan, 5,000 

„ 32 ; 5,000. 

33. Vazir Khan, 5,000 . 

„ 41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan 1 

„ 54 ; 3,000. 

35. Ashraf Khan 1 

„ 74; 2,000. 

36. Mahdi Qasim Khan 3 

„ 36 ; 4,000. 

37. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

„ 40 ; 4,000. 

38. Khwaja Sultan ^Ali 

„ 56 ; 3,000. 

39. Raja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

„ 39 ; 4,000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

„ 35 ; 4,500. 

41. Mlrza Qull Khan 1 

not in the A^n ; vide p. 418 

42. Muzaffar Khan 

No. 37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar Muhammad Khan, 2,000 

„ 66 ; 2,500. 

44. Shaham Khan Jala*Ir, 2,000 . 

„ 97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isma 4 il Sultan Dulday . 

„ 72 ; 2,000. 

46. Muhammad Khan Jala^r 2 

not in the A^in. 

47. Khan-i ^Alam, 3,000 

48. Qutb u ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, 

No. 58 ; 3,000. 

maintained 5,000 horse 

„ 28 ; 5,000. 

49. Muhibb ^Ali Khan, 4,000 

„ 107 ; 1,000. 

50. Qulij Khan, 4,000 . 

„ 42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Khan, 4,000 

„ 43 ; 4,000. 

52. Mlrza Jani Beg, 3,000 . 

„ 47 ; 3,000. 

53. Isma^il Quli Khan, 3,000 3 

„ 46 ; 3,500. 

54. Ftimad Khan Gujrati, 4,000 . 

55. Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 

„ . 67 ; 2,500. 

Nagor, 4,000 . 

„ 44 ; 4,000. 

56. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3,000 

57. SMh Fakhr u ’d-Din, Naqabat 

„ 63 ; 3,000. 

• * Khan, 1,000 

„ 88 ; 2,000. 

58. Habib ^Ali Khan . 

„ 133 ; 1,000. 

59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1,000 

„ 45 ; 3,500. 


1 Mentioned in the tfabaqat as belonging to the Umara^-i kibdr, “ the great Amirs," 
i.e., probably the commanders of 5,000, 

* He got insane. Tabaqat . 

* MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

60. Muhibb ^All Khan Rahtasi, 

4.000 

61. Mu^in 11 ^d-Din Ahmad . 

62. Ftimad Khan Khwajasara 

63. Dastam 1 Khan 

64. Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5,000 

5.000 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Faraghat, 2,000 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2,000 

67. Sayyid Mahmud Khan. Barha, 

4.000 

68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 

3.000 

69. Qara Bahadur Khan, 2 4,000 (?) 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl . 

72. Ma^sum Khan Farankhudi, 2,000 

73. Nawrang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

younger brother of Shams 11 
d’Dln Atgah 3 

75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 

76. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

77. ^All Quli Khan, 2,000 . 

78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2,000 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 

80. Fattu Khan Afghan, 2,000 

81. Fath Khan Filban, 2,000 

82. Samanji Khan Mughul, 2,000 . 

83. Babu Mankli, 1,000 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 

2.000 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 2,000 . 

86. Khwaja Jahan Khurasani 


In Abu ’ 1-FazVs list. 

not in the A*in ; vide p. 466. 

No. 128 ; 1,000. 

„ 119; 1,000. 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

not in the A*in ; vide p. 507, 

and under No. 247. 
No. 94 ; 2,000. 

„ 78 ; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

„ 91 ; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60 ; 3,000. 

„ 140 ; 1,000. 

„ 157 ; 1,000. 
not in the A fr in ; vide p. 354. 


not in the A*in. 

No. 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

„ 124 ; 1,000. 

„ 158 ; 1,000. 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

not in the A ft in ; vide No. 385. 
not in the A t in ; vide under 
No. 100; 1,500. [No: 385. 

„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81 ; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

„ 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


1 The MSS. of tho Tabaqat also have wrongly Rustam Khan. 

2 MS. Bahadur Khan. 

8 This is probably a mistake of the author of the Tabaqat. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

87. Majnun Khan Qaqshal, kept 

5.000 horse 

88. Muhammad Qasim Khan, 1 3,000 

89. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 1,000 

90. Raja Jagannath, 3,000 

91 . Raja Askaran, 3,000 

• 92. Ray Lonkaran, 2,000 

93. Madhu Singh, “ brother of R. 

Man Singh,” 2,000 

94. Sayf Khan Koka . 

95. Ghiyas u ’d-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan 

96. Payanda Khan Mughul, 2,000 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 

1.000 

98. Baz Bahadur Afghan, 2,000 . 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . 

101. Raja Kangar, 2,000 

102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 

105. Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 

106. Ftibar Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 . 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan 

108. Moth Raja, 1,500 . 

109. Mihtar Khan Khasa Khavl, 

2 , 000 . . 

110. Safdap Khan, Khasa Khavl, 

’ 2,000 1 

111. Bahar Khan, Khasa Khayl 

2 , 000 . .. .. 


In Abu ’ 1-FazVs list. 

No. 50 ; 3,000. 

„ 40 ; 4,000. 

„ 180 ; 700. 

„ 69 ; 2,500. 

not in the A*In ; vide No. 174. 
not in the A*In ; vide No. 265. 

No. 104; 1,500. 

„ 38 ; 4,000. 

„ 126; 1,000. 

„ 68 ; 2,500. 

„ 171 ; 1,000. 

„ 120 ; 1,000. 
not in the A fr In. 

No. 105 ; 1,500. 
not in the A ft In ; 

vide under No. 134. 

No. 90 ; 2,000. 

„ 53 ; 3,000. 

„ 170 ; 1,000. 
not in the A*In ; 
vide p. 508, and under No. 247. 
No. 84 ; 2,000. 

„ 111 ; 1,000. 

„ 121 ; 1,000. 

„ 102 ; 1,500. 

not in the A*in. 

No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


1 The same as No. 37 on p. 598 ? 
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In the Tabaqat. In Abu ’ 1-FazVs list. 

112. Farhat Khan Khasa Khayl, 

2.000 No. 145 ; 1,000. 

113. Ray Sal Darbari, 2,000 . . „ 106; 1,250. 

114. Ray Durga, 1,500 1 . . „ 103 ; 1,500. 

115. Mlrak Khan Bahadur, 2 2,000 . „ 208 ; 500. 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalatl . „ 95 ; 2,000. 

117. Maqsud ^Ali Kor „ 136 ; 1,000. 

118. Ikhlas Khan, the Eunuch, 1,000 „ 80 ; 2,000. 

119. Mihr ^All Sildoz, 1,500 . . „ 130; 1,000. 

120. Khudawand Khan DakhinI, 

1,500 151 ; 1,000. 

121. Mir Murtaza DakhinI, 1,000 . „ 162; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a BatanI Afghan, 

1.000 „ 220 ; 500. 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Sa^Id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . . . „ 247 ; 500. 

124. Raja Gopal, 2,000 . . .not in the A*in ; 

vide under No. 305^ 

125. Qiya Khan, 1,000 . . .No. 184 ; 700. 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . „ 143 ; 1,000. 

127. Razawl Khan, 2,000 . . „ 141 ; 1,000. 

128. Raja Blr Bal, 2,000 . . „ 85 ; 2,000. 

129. Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari, 1,500 „ 99 ; 1,500. 

130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 . . „ 96 ; 2,000. 

131. Ja^far Beg, Asaf Khan, 2,000 „ 98 ; 2,000. 

132. Raja RupsI Bairagl, 1,500 . „ 118 ; 1,000. 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . 156 ; 1,000. 

134. Shah Qull Khan Naranjl, 1,000 „ 231 ; 500. 

135. Shavkh Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

arl, 2,000 . . . . „ 77 ; 2,000. 

136. Lai Khan BadakhshI . . „ 209 ; 500. 

137. Khanjar Beg Cha^ita 3 . . not in the A^n. 

138. Maldisus Khan, 2,500 . . No. 70 ; 2,500. 

139. SanI Khan Arlat . . . „ 216 ; 500. 

1 MS., 1,000. 

a He died in the explosion of a mine before Chltor. 

3 “ He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dynasty. He was an accomplished' 
man, excelled in music, and composed poems. There exists a well-known Ma$nawi by 
him, dar bab-i akhdfd, on the subject of dancing girls." Tabaqat. Vide Akbarnama , .. 
II, 82 . 
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In the Tabaqdt. 

140. Mlrza Husayn Khan 

141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 

142. Mlrza Najat Khan 

143. ^Ali Dost Khan, 1,000 1 . 

144. Sultan Husayn Khan 

145. Khwaja Shah Mansur Shiraz! . 

146. Salim Khan, 1,000 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha . 

148. Darbar Khan, 1,000 

149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 

150. Muhammad Zaman 2 

151. Khurram Khan, 2,000 3 . 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

153. Mujahid Khan, 1,000 4 . 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Awbahl 5 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan Turkman 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

157. Kakar ^ All Khan, 1,000 

158. Naqib Khan, 1,000 

159. Beg Nurin Khan, 1,000 . 

160. Qutlu Qadam Khan, 1,000 

161. Jalfil Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

163. Mirzada ^ All Khan 

164. Sayyid ^Abd u Tlah Khan 

165. Mir Sharlf-i Amuli, 1,000 

166. Farrukh Khan 

167. Dost Khan 6 . 

168. Ja^far Khan Turkman, 1,000 . 


In Abu ' 1-FazVs list. 
No. 149 ; 1,000. 

„ 160 ; 1,000. 

„ 142 ; 1,000. 
not in the A fr In. 
not in the A ft in. 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

„ 132 ; 1,000. 

„ 221 ; 500. 

„ 185 ; 700. 

(?) „ 55 ; 3,000. 

not in the A 1 In. 
not in the A*In. 

No. 129 ; 1,000. 
not in the A*In. 
not in the A*In. 
not in the A ft In. 

No. 168 ; 1,000. 

„ 92 ; 2,000. 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

„ 212 ; 500. 

„ 123 ; 1,000. 

„ 213 ; 500. 

„ 154 ; 1,000. 

„ 152 ; 1,000. 

„ 189 ; 700. 

No. 166 ; 1,000. 

„ 232 ; 500. 
not in the A'un. 

No. 114; 1,000. 


1 “ Ho was a servant of Humayun. In Akbar's service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
and died at Lahor." One MS. calls him <?A1I Dost Khan Narangi, the other has Barbegi, 
an unusual title for the Mughul period. 

2 “ Mahemmad Zaman is the brother of Mlrza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). He belonged 
to the commanders of 1,000, and was killed in Gadha." Tabaqat. 

3 According to the Tabaqdt, he was dead in 1000. Vide Akbarnama, II, 98, 108, 
200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mlrza Khurram (No. 177). 

4 Mujahid Khan was the son of Musahib Khan, one of Humayun's courtiers. He was 
killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarnama, III, 146, 168. 

5 He was the khal, or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tabaqat, and distinguished 
himself in leading a successful expedition into Kama 4 on. 

• One MS. calls him ^ the other “ He belonged to the commanders of 

i,000, and is now (a.h. 1001) dead." 
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In the Tabaqat. In Abu y l-FazVs list . 

169. Ray Manohar ' No. 265 ; 400. 

170. Shaykh ^Abd u ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau „ 197 ; 700. 

171. Mirza Abu ’1-Muzaffar . „ 240 ; 500. 

172. Raj Singh, son of Raja Askaran „ 174; 1,000. 

173. Ray Patr Das . . . „ 196 ; 700. 

174. Janish Bahadur „ 235 ; 500. 

175. Muhammad Khan Niyaz! . „ 239 ; 500. 

176. Ram Das Kachhwaha . . „ 238 ; 500. 

177. Mir Abu T-Qasim . . „ 251 ; 500. 

178. Khwaja ^Abd 11 ’1-Hay, Mir ^Adl „ 230 ; 500. 

179. Shams u ’d-Dln Husayn, son of 

A^zam Khan „ 163 ; 1,000. 

180. Khwaja Shams u ’d-Dln KhawafI „ 159 ; 1,000. 

181. Mir Jamal u ’d-Dln Husayn Inju, 

1,000 „ 164 ; 1,000. 

182. Shaykh ^Abd u Tlah Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000 . „ 173 ; 1,000. 

183. Sayyid Raj u Barha, 1,000 . ,, 165; 1,000. 

184. Mednl Ray Chauhan, 1,000 . „ 198 ; 700. 

185. Mir Tahir Razawl, brother of M. 

Yusuf Khan „ 236 ; 500. 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli „ 172 ; 1,000. 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

horse „ 191 ; 700. 

188. Sher Khwaja. . . . „ 176; 800. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman . „ 203 ; 600. 

190. Mirza ^ All Alamshahl 1 . . „ 237 ; 500. 

191. Wazlr Jamil „ 200 ; 700. 

192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000 . 175 ; 1,000 

193. Bakhtyar Beg Turkman . . ,, 204 ; 600. 

194. Mir Sadr Jahan . . . „ 194 ; 700. 

195. Hasan Beg Shayldi ^Umarl . ,, 167 ; 1,000. 

196. Shadman, son of ^Azlz Koka . „ 233 ; 500. 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya . „ 249 ; 500. 

198. BaqI Safarchl, 2 son of Tahir 

Khan Faraghat . . . not in the A*In ; vide No. 94. 



1 “ He is the brother of 9Alamshah, a courageous man, skilful in the use of arms.” 
Tabaqat . This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237.' 

[ a Or Sufra-chi ? — P.] 


38 
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In the Tabaqdt. In Abu ’ 1-FazVs list . 

199. Faridun Barlas . . , No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Afghan . . . . ,, 269 ; 400. 

201. Shaykh Bayazid-i Chishti . „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abu T-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — “ Let it be known that the title of Amir 
is given to all such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a less rank” 

The Historian Bada*oni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he says (III, 1) — “ I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Nizam has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 

If thou knowest one, give him my blessing” 

Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu T-Fazl has not given, because 
the A t in list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Makabat Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ^Abd u ’Hah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mansabdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the A p in and the Padishahnama (II, 717)* 
Leaving out the princes, whose mansabs were above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shahjahdn 

of 

(A‘in) 

(De Laiit) 

(Padishahnama) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

. 2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

. 9 . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

. 2 . 

. 30 . 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,500 . 

. 8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 . 

. 7 . 

. 51 . 

. 52 

1,250 . 

. 1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shahjahan 

of 

(A*In) 

(De Laet) 

(Pddishahnama) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 . 

. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

. 25 . 

. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

i . 

. 0 . 

. 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 


— 

— 

— 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 


— 

— 

— 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . . 

. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 . 

1 . 

. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 

. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

. 245 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . 

. 397 


50 . 

. 16 . 

. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 

. 298 


30 . 

. 39 . 

. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. 110 


Total 

. 1,388 . 

2,064 



The number of Ahadls under J ahangir, De Laet fixes as follows : — 


Chaharaspas 
Sihaspas . 
Duaspas . 
Yakaspas . 


741 

1,322 

1,428 

950 


4,441 Ahadls. 
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Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 
of his reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. 
But we may compare the lists of the A*in and the Padishahnama. 

We find under Akbar : — 

among 252 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 32 Hindus, 

among 163 mansabdars from 400 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of his reign), we have : — 

among 12 mansabdars above 5,000 ... no Hindus, 

among 580 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishdh- 
ndma. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mughul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta Review , April, 
1871. 


A^in 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the light 
o*f their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation ( nazar ) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what t rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. — Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 

1. Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 1 

Vide under No. 253. The Tabaqdt also mentions a Shaykh Mubarak 
. of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Nizam. 

Abu T-Fazl either means the renowned Nizam u ’d-Din of Amethi, 
near Lakhnau, of the ChishtI sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Nizam u ’d-Din 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shayldi Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajih u ’d-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
Shayldi Wajih u ’d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. Shaykh Bukn u ’d-Din. 

He was the son of Shaykh ^Abd u T-Quddus of Gango. Bada*onI 
saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayram’s fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd' 1 T-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh Jalal u ’d-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(Jchalifa) of ^Abd u T-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shaykh Ilahdiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for the Persian Ildhddd , “ given (diyd) by 
God,” “ Theodore.” He lived at Khayrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husam u ’d-Din. 

“ Mawlana Husam u ’d-Din Surkh of Lahor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.” Tabaqdt. 

10. Shaykh ^Abd 11 T-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A^zampur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ^Abd 11 
T-Quddus. Died in 995. 

11. Shayldi Panju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badd^orii, II, 53. 

12. Mawlana IsmaMl. • * 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shayjdi Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun’s Madrasa at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


1 The notes are taken from the Tabaqdt, the third volume of Badd t oni, and the Mir* at 
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13. Madhu Sarsuti. 

14. Madhusudan. 

15. Narayn Asram. 

16. HarijiSur. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


18. Ramtlrth. 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Parmindar. 

21. Adit. 


Second Class.— Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shaykh Rukn u ’d-Dln Mahmud 1 Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. ShayMi Aman u ’llah. 

24. Khwaja ^Abd u ’sh-Shahld. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrar. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 

held a jaglr in Pargana ^ in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 
two thousand poor. 

25. ShayMi Musa. 

He was a smith (ahangar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Lahor. The elder 
brother of ShayMi Salim-i Chishti also was called ShayMi Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. ShayMi ^Ala* u ’d-Dln Majzub. Vide Badafom, III, 61. 

28. Shaykh Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tabaqdt calls him ShayMi Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. ShayMi Burhan. 

He lived as a recluse in KalpI, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a Mahdawl. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kipur. 

, . ShayMi Kipur Majzub of Gwalyar, a Husaynl Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a bihishti, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

3L ShayMi Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide Badeforii, III, 48. 

32. ShayMi Da^ud. 

He is called Jhannlwal from JhannI near Lahor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sltpur in Multan, where Da 1 ^ was born. 
Badd % oni (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 


1 Bada^oni (III, p. 151) mentions a Zayn u ’d-Din Mahmud Kamangar. 
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33. Shaykh Salim-i Chishtl. 

He was a descendant of Shaykh Farld-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpur Slkrl highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. ShayWi Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide No. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class. — Sueh as know philosophy and theology } 

37. Mir Fath u ’llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus of FarigM ; vide Bada^orii, III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
TaqI and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihll, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw, from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Ha jar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Akbarnama , II, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa^Id, of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; l.c. } III, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazlrship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Badcforii, II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad., II, 295, ll. 

42. Mawlana Ala^ u ’d-Dln. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Lari. He was* the son 
of Mawlana Kamal u ’d-Dln Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
DawwanI Shafi^I. He was for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Khan-i A^zam, when the Mir Tozak 


1 MaSqul o manqul, pr. that which is based on reason {Saql) and traditional testimony 
( naql ). 
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told him to go back. “ Why should not a learned man stand in front of 
fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayurghal in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shaykh Husayn (of Ajmlr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu^in-i 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Badd^om, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir’s first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. GhazI Khan. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlana Sadiq. 

He was born in Samar qand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Sadiq Halwa fc i. Bada t oni (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly Ilalwani) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as know philosophy (^aqll kalam). 1 

49. Mawlana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana ^Abd 11 T-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr ; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akbarnama, II, 143]. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time in the Jami^ Masjid of Mu^in 11 ’d-Din Farankhudi (vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

53. Mawlana Muhammad. 

He lived at Lahor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badatoni 
(III, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


1 This means chiefly religious testimony based on human reason, not on revelation. 

Abu '1-Fazl evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abu ’1-Fazl, however, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad of Yazd, 
a learned and bigoted Shi ft ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abu 
’1-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mir^dt. But Badoforii tells quite a different story ; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tabaqat also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ^ aqli * ulurn . 

55. Mawlana Nur u ’d-Dln Tarkhan. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life “ he repented ” and gave up poetry. He was 
for a long time Mutawalli of Humayun’s tomb in Dihll, where he died. 

The Tabaqat says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. 
According to the Ma^asir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to Hraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the taJchallus of “Nurl”. He is also called 
“ Nuri of Safldun ”, because he held Safidiin for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan, 1 and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Narayn. 

57. Madhubhat. 

58. Sribhat. 

59. Bishn Nath. 

60. Ram Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

62. Basudev Misr. 

63. Bamanbhat. 


64. Bidyaniwas. 

65. Gorinath. 

66. Gopinath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

69. Bhaglrat Bhattacharj. 

70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj. 


Physicians. 

71. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 

72. Hakim u ’1-Mulk. 

His name is Shams u ’d-Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


1 The title carried with it none of the privileges attached to it ; vide p. 393. The Ma^aeir 
has some verses made by Nuri on his empty title. 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mulla Mir. 

The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairat, grandson of 
Mulla <Abd u ’1-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abu T-Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 468. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim ^ All of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p. 519. 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Bada t oni (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristu. 

79. Hakim Fath u Hah. 

He also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanun. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse ( Tuzuk , p. 34). The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide. His 
grandson, Fath u Tlah, was a doctor at Shajahan’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih u ’l-Mulk. 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Mill wall. 

81. Hakim Jaliil 11 M-Din Muzaffar. Vide No. 318, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Lntf» ’llah. Vide No. 354, p. 581. 

83. Hakim Sayf u ’1-Muik Lang. 

Badrfoni and the Tabaqat call him Sayf u ’LMuluk. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Say}' 1 ’ l-Ilukamd , “ the sword of the 
doctors.’’ He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’^ 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhallus of “Shuja t i”. He is not to be confounded 
with Mo. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 529. 

85. .Hakim ‘LYin" T-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim ShifiiM. 

The Mi Pat mentions a Hakim Shifa t I. who in his poetical writir' 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa 1 !. He 
born at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah ^Abbas-i Safawl. He diec 
1037. There is a copy of his Masnawl in the Library of the Asiatic Socit 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87. Hakim Ni^mal u ’llah. 

88. Hakim Dawa 1 !. 

Daua'i was also the takhallus of No. 85. 

89. Hakim 'falab ^All. 

90. Hakim <Abd u ’r-Rahim. 

91. Hakim Ruh» ’llah. 

92. Hakim Fakhr u ’d-Din <?Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykh Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Bina were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of “ Bina ”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma % asir has Phaniija, the Tabaqdt Bhanijja. 

Shaykh Hina's son is the well-known Shaykh Hasan, nr Hassu, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to groat honours, and received the title of Muqarrnb 
Khan . Father and son, in the list year, succeeded in curing a had wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-tight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of (lujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shfihjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf 11 ’d-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the Ma % asir, 
have since been famous in Dibit 

Muqarrab’s son, Rizq 11 ’Hah, was a doctor under Slmhjahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab’s adopted son is Masiha-i Kairanawl. His real name was 
Sa^ad u ’llak. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra’s wife. . • 

96. Mahadev. 98, Naravin. 

97. Blum Nath. 99. Siwaji. 1 


1 The Tabaqal mentions a few other Hindu d<x:torH of distinction who lived during 

Akbar’x reign, i iz. Bhirau, Durga Mai, Chandr Sen (“ an excellent surgeon ”), and 111! 
(one MS. has Abi). 
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Fifth Class.— Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql). 1 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The historian Bada^oni, when twelve years old, 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984* 
He was a Kambu. 

102. Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’1-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shaykh Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaykh 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. ^Abd 11 ’1-Qadir used to say the 
nq/Lprayers 2 in the audience-hall of Fathpur Slkri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ^Abd 11 1-Qadir went back to Uchh. Shaykh 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 131. 

The Mir* -at mentions a Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’1-Qadir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. Shaykh Ahmad. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Shaykh Haji Ahmad of Lahor, and a Shaykh 
Ahmad Haji Puladi Majzilb of Sind. 

104. Makhdum” ’1-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’llali of Sultanpur, author of the 
q Asmat-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the ShannV’il' 1 ’ n-Nabi . Humayun 
gave him the titles of Makhdum’ 1 T-Mulk and Shaykh 11 '1- Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu T-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. lie died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana ‘LYbd 11 ’s-Salam. 

The Tabaqat says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir* at mentions another Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’s-Salam of Lahor, 
who was a great lawyer (faqili) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

1G6. Qazi Sadr 11 ’d-Din. 

Qazi Sadr 11 ’d-Din Qurayshi ^Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
Makhdum 11 ’1-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. When the learned were driven 

1 As religious law, Hadis, history, etc. 

* Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, he was sent as Qazi to Bharoch, where he died. His son, 
Shaykh Muhammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlana Sa^ad 11 'llah. 

He lived at Bivana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children. He died in 089. 

108. Mawlana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaku, and lived at Labor. Shaykh Sa^ad u 
’lh'ih Shaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir <LVbd u 1-Latif. Vide No. 161, p 196. 

1 10. Mir Nur u ’llali. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu T-Fath. He was a Shl^ah, but practised iaqiifa among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abu Hanifa. When Shaykh 
Mu^in Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’1-Qadir. 

He was Akbar* s teacher (akhund). Vide No 212, p. 512. 

112. Qazi Abd 11 'l-Sami. 

He was a Miyankali, 1 and according to Jidda 1 oni (11, 51 1) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy u ’1-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jalal 11 ’d-Din Multani (No. 1 22). Vide A kbarndma , 1 1 1, 593. 

113. Mawlana Qasijn. 

The Jabaqat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar. 

lit. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 559 

115. Mulla Kamal. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaykh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of Shaykh Salim. 

116. Shaykh Ya^qub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets.* . 

117. Mulla ^Alam. Vide p. 150, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled Fawdtih' 1 'lAYildyat. Bad., 
II, 337. 

118. Shaykh <Abd u ’n-Nabi. Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of Shaykh Ahmad, son of Shaykh ^Abd’ 1 T-Quddus 


Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between 8amarqantl and BuJsfcariL. 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis. 
When he held the office of §adr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Br&hman, the details of which are related in 
Badcforii (III, 80) led to the Shaykh’s deposal. 

Badd'orii (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir^di in 992. ^Abd u 
’n-Nabi’s family traced their descent from Abu Hanlfa. 

119. Shaykh Bhik. 

The Tabaqat has also “ Bhik ”, while Badaforii (III, 24) has “ Bhikan 
Shaykh Bhik lived in Kakor near Lakhnau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath. 

Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayram Khan. 

121. Shaykh Baha^ u ’d-Dln Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. QazI Jalal u ’d-Dln Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaykh Ziya^ u ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh Ziya^ u ’llah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. Shaykh <Abd u ’1-Wahhab. 

125. Shaykh ^Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tabaqat has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd'orn 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of <dv, which is said to be a Mahalla 
of Lahor. 

128. Shaykh Ahmadl. 

Shaykh Ahmadl Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nigam u ’d-Dln of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaykh Abd u T-Ghanl. 1 

He was born at Bada,on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. 
The Khan Klninan visited him in 1003 . 

130. Shaykh ^Abd u T-Wahid. 


1 Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk($, 91, 1, 11 from below) mentions that Jahangir 
when a child read the Hadis under “ Shaykh <iAbd a 'l-Ghani, whose fate is related in the 
Akbamdtna," This is a mistake for <7Abd u ’n-Nabi (No. 118). 
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He was born in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the 
Ntizhai u ’ l-Arwdh , and several treatises on the technical terms ( isfildhdt ) 
of the Sufis, one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 

131. Sadr-i Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 522. 

132. Mawlana IsnnVul. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tabaqatmeniions a Mulla Isma^il Mufti of Labor, and a Mulla 
Isma^Il of Awadh. 

133. Mulla Abd u ’l-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada t oni. Abu ’l-Fa/.l also calls him MuUd in 
the Akbarnama. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shaykh Jawluir. 

136. Shaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Miudidriq" ’ banwdr 
(Hadis), the Badi^ u ’l-baydn, the Irshdd-i Qdzi, etc. When the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in (iwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
AhmadabadI saint Shah ^Alam. Mir^df. 

137. QazI Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. l&l, 183, 198. Baddfoni and the Tabaydt mention a llajl 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


A* in 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed ^ 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the hbod of his 
heart. 1 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action . 2 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and 
this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
.and to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 
for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a diwan, or have written 
.a masnawl. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaykh Abu T-Fayz-i Fayzi. 

(1 Vide p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik u ’sh-shu^ara or king of the poets. 3 He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fayzi, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydzi, as he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the “ FayyazI ” of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love). 4 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 

1 i.e,, gives men something valuable. 

* Saii\ts perform wonderful actions (karamat), prophets perforin miracles (mu^jizat) 
Both in miracles, but the karamat aro less in degree than the mujSizat. Whenever the 
emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry “ karamat, karamat ”, 
“ a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken ! ” De Lael. 

3 cihaniili of Mashhad ( vide below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Fayzi got it. Under Jahangir Tiilib of Amul was malik u 'shshuSara , 
and under iShiihjahan, Muhammad Jan Qudsi and, after him, Abu Talib Kalim. Awrang- 
zib hated poetry as much as he hated history and music. 

4 Fay$ is an Arabic word meaning “ abundance " ; Fayzi would be a man who has 
abundance or gives abundantly. Fayya ? is the intensive form of Fay$l, giving super- 
abundantly. FayyazI, originally, is the abstract noun,“ the act of giving superabundantly," 
and then becomes a title. 

The form of fayyatf agrees with the form of SAV.aml Abu ’l-Fazl’s taj^hallus, and some 
historians, as Bada 1 oni, have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Fay%\ 
to Fayy&tt. 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawatfi' 1 H i 1 ham 1 
(“ rays of inspiration ” ), which is a commentary to the Qur^tin in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Surat M 'l-ikhlas 2 contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty, 3 and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As lie was dillicult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead 4 of loftiness He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, lie did not cure much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, l would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses. 5 But now it is brotherly love— a love which does 

1 I have not seen a copy of this work. It is often confounded with fho Mauxind'* 

' l-kilam , because the latter also is written be nuyat, without the use of dotted letters. Tho 
Man-arid was printed at Calcutta in A. it. 1211. by the professors of the Mad rasa and 
Maulawl Muhammad 9Ali of Kaiupur. It contains sentences, often pithy, on tlm words 
Islam , saldm, <J>7 m u ’ l-kaldm , Adam, Muhammad , kafdm u 'llah, ahl u 'Hah, etc., and possesses 
little interest. Fav<i displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

2 This is tho 112th chapter of the Qur^dn, which commences witli the words Qnl hutv n 
’alldh u ahad. The letters added give 1002 ; Fa\/.i, therefore, wrote the book two years 
before his death. This clever tdrikh was found out by Mir 1 1 ay da r Mu$ammu % i of 
Kashan, poetical!} styled IlafiSI. Vide below, the 31st poet. 

3 i.o., tho more he had, tho more he gave away, and thus he became poor, or, ho 
considered that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

4 Tdrak, properly the crown of the head, Putting the hand upon tho crown of tho 
head is an old form of the saldm. Abu 1-Fa?l wishes to say that Fayipi was never mean 
enough to ask for favours or presents. 

5 Abu ’l-Fazl kept his promise, and collected, two years after Fayzi’s death, tho stray, 
leaves of tho Markaz 1 ’l-adivdr (p. 349) regarding which the curious will find a notice by 
Abu 'l-Fazl in the 3rd book of his MaUuUit. The same book contains an elegy on Fay?i’s 
death. 

MSS. of Fayzi’s Nal Daman arc very numerous. His Diwan, exclusive of t\u\Qam<l id, 
was lithographed at Uihil, m a.h. 1201, but has been long out of print. It ends with a 
Rubatf (by Fayzi), which shows that tho words lJiuxm-i Fay%l contain tho tdrikh, i.o., 
a.h. 971, much too early a date, as lie was only born in 954. Tho Mir dt u ’l- $Alam says 
that Fayzi composed 101 books, Hada^oniesti mates his verses at. 20, 000, and Abu 'I-Fa?l 
at 50,000. Tho Akbarnama (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fay?i’s works. 
Daghistani says in his R\ ydy 1 sh-shuSara that Fayjp was a pupil of Khwaja Husayn Sana*! 
of Mashhad, and it seems that Abu ’l-Fazl has for this reason placed Sana*i immediately 
after Fayzi. Tho same writer remarks that Fay?i is in Persia often wrongly called 
Fay$i-yi Dakhtnx. 

Many of the extracts given below arc neither found in printed editions nor in MSS 
of Fay? is works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety — that commands me to write 
down some of his verses. 


Extracts from FayzVs Qasidas (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot. bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge : human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and 

' those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plata pven burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts 1 of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness (qutrub) 2 will end in madness. 

1 Literally, strikes a dagger into the livers of thy saints. 

* My text has Jitrat ; but several MSS. of Fay?i’s Qasidas have qutrub, which signifies 
incipient madness, restlessness of thought. 
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16. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(lit. greaves). 1 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor, 2 bade me abstain from it. 

1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven | the angels) love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself), sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher's stone 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mushtari ) 3 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e., the world *is 

dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. • • 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

1 i.e., the terror of the mouths of dragons is even a protection compared with the 
difficulties on the road to the understanding of God’s glory. 

* Literally , Hippocrates. 

* This is a pun. Mushtari also means Jupiter, one of the planet*. 
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11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die ; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mukarrar). 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow 
feathers. 1 

14. Do not be proud ( farbih ) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (miijdn) 
when it is thin ? 2 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel | i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouldst not count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
“ to prefer the welfare of others to thy own ”, treat thyself with poison 
and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest 3 in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

23. 4 There is no one that understands me ; for were I understood, 


1 i.e., thou uouULst perform groat deeds. 

3 Proud, in Persian farbih, pr. fat. In the East the idea of pride is suggested by 
stout noss and portliness. The Pun on farbih and mtydn cannot be translated. 

• As a hypocrite does. 

4 The next verses are faMriya (boastful). All Persian poets write encomiums on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the (Jreat. He ordered his 
friend, the philosopher Balinas, to erect in Alexandria a tower 300 yards high. A mirror 
was then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 21 m eireumference. 
The mirror reflected everything that happened in the world, even as far as Constantinople. 



I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making (i e., my heart contains wonderful 
things]. 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the (Ireece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of (1 reeee, it (my mind) rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou ns if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i e., learn from me]. 

1. The companion of my loneliness is mv comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2 If people would withdraw the veil from the face of mv knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, l wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it 

5 On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of tin* wine of my enthusiasm [i e , 1 require no one's 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people '( My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adorat ion of my knowledge. 

Extracts from FayzVs (ihazals. 

1. Kise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulayman. 1 

1 The inwignilirance of the ant is often opposed to the greatness of Solomon. Once 
when all animals brought Solomon their present*, the ant offered him the leg of a locust 
m her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fayzl ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. 0 Fayzl, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved. 1 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] ! 


1 Tho beloved has taken entire possession of the poet. He has no blood left in him ; 
for blood is the seat of life, and lie only lives in the beloved who has taken the place 
of his blood. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well described in the following 
couplet by Khusraw 


y y y K. 

cP ur* 

f rA’ cr* 

I have become thou, and thou hast become I, 

J am the body and thou art the soul. 

Lei no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from thee and thou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind I I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed. 1 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent. 2 * 


1. My travelling companions say, “0 friend, be watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, “ I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from Clod’s hand. 2 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it. 4 


1 A sigh indicates that a man iH in love ; hcnco if the High in a stranger [».«., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Eastern poets frcquentl v say that lovo lose# its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. Tho true lovor beam tho pangs of lovo, and is 
silent ; tho weak lover alone betrays his secret. Heneo the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to tho rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a*murmur. 

1 Salt is an antidote against drunkenness. “ Wine ” stands for beauty, “ salt " for 
“ wit The nightingale is in love with the rose, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with tho nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

a Love is compared to robbers. The woo of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

4 Masib (the “ Messiah ”) and JCJiizr (Elias) tasted the water of life (dft i hay&l). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acts as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Kbizr would fight for it. 
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Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison. 1 

For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fayzl, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Ka^ba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them. 2 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden. 3 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 

1. Do notask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 

1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains. 4 


1 Vide, p. 573, note 4. Fragments of diamonds when swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cause death. Heneo poison mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the ease 
with every antidote against love : it does not heal, it kills. 

1 Fay?i is ahead of his co-religionists. 

• The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off. Fayzi tries to console himself 
with tho thought that his heart will now be free. But his jealousy is ill-concealed ; for 
he calls the people unkind that have carried off his beloved. 

* To tho truo Sufi existence and non-existence are indifferent : . he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 
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The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (bayaz) to the white dawn of morn. 1 


0 Fayzi, is there anyone in this world that |>ossesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ? 2 

Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an atTair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 

1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, lot us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka^ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (hatlm) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of the yibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! 3 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka^ba, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka^ba which Hajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery. 4 

1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the eoquettishness of beautiful 
boys l I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzf, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then paw r n the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 

How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


1 Observe the pun in the text on mund, bny<j;, and mumu'muln. 

* The street where the lovely boy lives. Can anyone walk i n tho street <fl lovo, 
without losing his patience ? 

3 If the kaSba (tho temple of Makkah) were pulled down, Islam would be pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans would have no qibta left, i.e., no place where to turn the face 
in prayer. 

4 When a man is in love, he loses his faith, and becomes a kafir. Thus &husraw says — 
Kafir-i <!ishqam, tnard mumlmdm darkdr nUl, etc-., “ I am in love and have become an 
infidel — what do I want with Islam ? " .So Fay?i is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 
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Zulaykha ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had been cut instead of their hands. 1 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with— sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).” 2 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards ? 

This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1 . 0 Fayzl, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


1 When Zulaykha, wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take revenge, she invited the women who had spoken ill 
of her vo a feast, and laid a sharp knifo at the side of each plate. While the women were 
eating, sho summoned Yusuf. They saw his beauty and exclaimed, “ Ma huw a basar an ,” 
“ He is no man ( but an angel ) ! ” and they suddenly grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives which Zulaykha had placed before them. 

1 Fate leads you into danger (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. 

“ You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) " is a proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fay?I that he may fall in love, but they will not let him have 
the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians | hung their poems oil the 
door of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 


1. 0 cupbearer Time, cease doing battle ! Ak bar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the tire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle : 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) : — 

d. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Kate 
repent her juggling tricks (ic., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 

In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka^ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches. 1 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzi’s magnanimity ! Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzl’s heart ; it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Fayzi what no mortal (fncmy 
would have done. 


1 The sins of Islam are as worthless as the dust of Christianity. On the day of resurrec- 
tion, both Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men fight about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of God's Spirit. 
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1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fayzl, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more. 1 


1. If Layli 2 had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Makkah] ? 2 

3. Love has robbed Fayzl of his patience, his understanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


AVhen Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 

1 A lover has no patience ; hence he tears the collar of his coat. 

* Each man shows in his own peculiar way that he is in love. Layli rode about in a 
/•pstless way ; some people show their love in undergoing the fatigues of a pilgrimage to 
Makkah ; 1 w orship idols. 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
Md, 1 and tell him that 1 shall settle to-night the wrongs 2 of the last 
thirty days. 

2 Take Fayzfs Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1 1 have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzl’s 3 end from his beginning : w ithont an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 

0 Love, do not destroy the Ka^ba ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 

Extracts from the Itubffils 

He [AkbarJ is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call :uf uniin 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of Clod on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light, llow then can we call him a shadow ? 1 

He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream 

If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 

1 The <?frf M 'l-Jitr, or feast, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramadan. 
Kay zl, like a had Muhammadan, has not fasted, and now intends to drink wine (which ih 
forbidden), and thus make up for his neglect, 

3 Done bv me bv not having fasted. 

3 Fay7,i means the heart. # 

4 A similar verse is aseribed by the author of the Mir ant 7-C Alton to the poet YahyiP 
of Kaahan, who, during the reign of Shahjahan was oecupicd with a poetical paraphrase 
of the Padtshahnuim. 

Si— 7 J ^ 

v’.uT ^1 j 

si—— ^ V J y 

If I call thee, o king of Islam “ one without equal it is hut right, 

I require neither proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the ehadejw of God, and like daylight , 

It is clear that no one has tu'o shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akbar, 
and you see God. 1 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray 1 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, 2 give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers. 3 


In polite society they are silent ; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers. 4 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book. 5 

0 FayzT, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door. 6 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Fayzl, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


1 This is a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressions used by the 
poets of imperial Home. 

* Kings receive a light immediately from God ; vide p. Ill of Abu '1-Fazl's Preface. 

8 Muhraha, pi. of muhra, according to the Bahar-i SAjam, the metal ball which was 

dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of haft josh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in use at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia. 

4 Lovers are silent in polite society. Surma is the well-known preparation of lead 

or antimony, which is applied to oyes to give them lustre. 

6 The disciples of Akbar’s divine faith have burnt the Qur^an. They are different from 
the Sulamd fupUd, the learned of the age. 

• Articles to bo conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Fay?i wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart, 1 and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulavinun of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds. 2 3 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose ita 
restlessness till it is kushta* 

0 Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 

To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself docs not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou were made. 

He held the office of a magistrate 4 and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. , . 


1 For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

* Solomon understood the language of the binls. 

3 Kuehta, pr. killed, is prepared quicksilver, as used for looking- glasses. The lover 
must die before he can find rest. 

4 My text has arbabi. Arbab is the plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kalantar, or rish-mfid, the heat! man of a place, Germ. Amtmann ; hence 
arbabi, the office of a magistrate. 
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2. Khwaja Husayn Sana*! of Mashhad. 1 

1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Ruh u ’ l-quds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition]. 2 

3. It is suflicient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him. 3 4 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards. 1 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

1 Tho author of tho Atashkada yi Azar says that Khwaja Husayn was tho son of 
<?Inayat Mirza, and was in tho service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza Safawi. But in his own 
Diwiin he is said to describo himself as the son of (ihiyiis' 1 ’d-Din Muhammad of Mashhad, 
and tho of tho Atashkada is a bad reading for oU. 

Regarding his poems tho same author says, “ either no ono understands the meaning 
ot his vorsos, or his versos have no meaning " —a critical remark which Abu ’l-Fa^l’s 
extracts conlirm. Neither docs Bada*oni (III, 208) think much of his verses, though he 
does not deny him poetical genius. Tho Tnbaqat again praises his pooms. The Mir^at* 

Alain says that “ he was in tho service of ibrahim Mirza, son of Shah Tahmiisp. On 
the accession of Shah Slsma^il II, Sana*?! presented an ode, butlsmaQil was offended, as the 
poem did not mention his name, and accused the poet of having originally written it in 
honour of Ibrahim Mirza. SanaM fled to Hindustan, and was well received at court. He 
died at Lahor m a.u. 1000. His Diwan Sikandarnama, and Saqinama, are well known." 
Sponger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) savs that he died in 990. The Ma^asir-i Rahimi .A&tes 
that his bones were taken to Mashhacl by his relation Mirza Baqir, son of Mir SArabshah, 
It was mentioned on p. 010. note 5, that Fay?i looked upon him as his teacher. 

8 Itub u 'l-quds, the spirit of holiness. Maryam, the Virgin Mary. 

3 So strange is tho boy whom I love. 

4 This verse is unintelligible to me. 
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2. I exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away. 1 2 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow. 1 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? 3 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying 4 . . . 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka^ba, expect to tine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and mv goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sanaa's dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. HuznI of Ispahan. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead. 5 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place— and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zulaykhii stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

1 Or wo may road kureznm instead of girizam, when the meaning would be, “ tho 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leanness arming from my moulting." 
{This second reading is too far fetched and for practical reason may be dismissed - [ J .] 

1 There are four verses after this m my text edition, which are unintelligible to mo. 

1 The poet has no strength left in him to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 630, 
note 1. 

* The remaining hemistich is not clear. 

6 Tho Tabaqdt calls him Mir HuznI, and says he loft Persia with tho intention of paying 
his respecta at court, but died on his way to India. His vers** are pretty The Alashlcada 
<p 101 of the Calcutta edition) says he was born in Junabud, and was a merchant. The 
Haft lqUtn says he was pupil of Qasim-i Kahi (the next poet). 


40 
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Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 

Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman. 1 

1 . Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

0 Iluzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Iluzni, what is smoke like ? ” 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 

To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. Qasim-i Kahl. 2 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 

1 Ayaz was a slave of Malimtki of Chaznl. and is proverbial in the East forfaithfulnovs 
There are several Ma$nawis entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

2 Kahl, “ grassy,” is his takhiillus . Bada^onl (III, 172) says that his verses are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are not without merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^dn, in astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences which go by 
the name of kalam ; he wroto on music, and was clever in tdrlkhs and riddles. He had 
visited several Shaykhs of renown, among them the great poet Jam! (died a.h. 899). 
But he was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, 
and sodomites. “ He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contracted from Fay?I." 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 

A low-minded man must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to Mod's throne 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khi/r 1 

Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me. 2 

1 . When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant 


Kiihi wrote a Masnawi, entitled <jul-af$hdu, a reply or jauab, to the Host An, and completed 
a (/fieri ri. An ode of his is mentioned in praiso of HumAyfiu and the Astrolabe. 

He is said to have died at the advanced ago of 120 years. 

The Atashkada-yi (t'aleutta edition, p. 2f>0) calls him “ Mirza Ahfi 'I QAsim of 
Kabul ", and says that lie was born in Turkistan, and brought up in Kabul One of hia 
ancestors paid Ins resjiects to Timur, aceom|Miiued the army of that conqueror, ami 
settled at last in Turkistan. Kali! was well received by Humayun. 

The same work calls him a (!ulu>ldna Sayyid- ■ a term not known to me. Hence, instead 
of “ Mirza " we should read “ Mir 

The Haft Iqlim has a lengthy note on K.ihi. Amin of Kay (p. r» 1 2) says that Kahi’a 
name is Sayyul Xajim* 'd-Din Muhammad. his kunqa laung Abu 'M^Asim. When fifteen 
years old, lie visited Jumi, and afterwards IffuJwmi of Kirnun. who was railed Sh&h 
Jahangir He went vui Hhakkar to Hindustan. Whatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though well road, he was a pugilist, and would not mind lighting ten or even twenty 
at a time, and yet he victorious. No om* excelled him in running He followed no creed 
or doctrine , hut did as the Khwajas do, whose formula is “ ho/th dor dam, vazar bar 
qudam, khalwat dar anjnuutn, nafar dar ivatau," “ He (arcful in your speech ; look 
where you set the foot , withdraw from society ; travel when you are at home.” Jfe wim 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what he got. For an ode in praise of Aklwir, in every 
verse of which the word fit, or elephant, was to occur (Abu l-Ka/.i has given three verses 
of it). Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, and gave orders that he should gel a present 
of one thousand rujieos as often as he should come to court. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Banaras, as he was foml of Bahadur Khan 
(No. 22). Subsequently, he lived at Agra, where he died. His grave was qear 
the gate— my MS. calls it l A - (?). He died on the 2nd ItabK II, 988, Fayiffa 
tarikh (Ruba<?i metre) 

y JU 

lU \\ !*.*> bo • * 

gives 2nd Raids If, 078. unless we read for Mawlami QAsim of Bukhari, a 

pupil of Kalii expressed the tarikh hv the words .--- 

“ Mulla Qasim-i Kahi died," whuh gives 088. Vide also IqUilnama iji Jakt/vigiri, 
p. R ; and above, p. 219. 

Abu ’l-Fazl calls him Miqdn Kali. Miyankul ( nde p. 0li>) is the name of the hills 
between Samarqand and Bukhara. 

1 Khtzr is the “ Wandering Jew " of the Fast. 

* A verse often quoted to this day in India. 
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2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal u ’d-Dln Muhammad Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 

5. Ghazall of Mashhad. 1 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared — the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep. 2 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


1 Bada^oni (III, 170) says that ( Jhazali fled from Iran to the Dakhin, because people 
wished to kill him for his heretical opinions. He was called by Khan Zaman (No. 13, 
p. 335) to Jaunpur, where he lived for a long time. He afterwards went to court, and was 
much liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him the title of Malik u ’sh-ShuSara. 
He accompanied the emperor in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly on the 27th 
Rajab, 980. At Akbar 8 orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near Abmadabad. Fay?i’s 
clever tarikh on his death is oUl * s xaj #j-, “ the year 980.” At his death he left 
a fortune of 20 lacs of rupees. 

' The Mir* at V-SAlam mentions two books written by him, entitled Asrar-i Maktum 
and Rashahat u ’l-hayat, to which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the Mir^at* ’l-Kaynat. 
Bada^oni and the Mir % dt estimate his verses at 40 to 50,000 ; the Haft Iqlim at 70,000 ; 
the Tabaqat Akbari, at 100.000. The Atashkada-yi Azar (p. 122) says that he wrote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 verses, and that he fled from Persia during the reign of 
Tfthmasp-i Safawi. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 01, 141, where particulars will be 
found regarding (ihazali’s works. Sprenger calls him Ghazzali, an unusual form, even if 
the metre of some of his ghazals should prove the double z. 

Bada^oni relates a story that Khan Zaman Rent him one thousand rupees to the 
Dakhin with a couplet, for which vide Bad . Ill, 170, where the sar-i khud refers to the ^in 
Qhazali's name, because ^stands for 1,000. 

The Haft Iqlim mentions another Ghazali. 

1 This is to be understood in a mystic sense. Badd^oni (III, 171) says that he had 
not found this verse in Ghazali’s Diwan. 



1. 0 Ghazall, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical tree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous — he must possess decorum. 

1. The king says, “My cash is my treasure.” The Sufi says, “My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 

2. The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 

1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka^ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ^Urfl of Shiraz. 1 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 


1 The Mn^futr-i Rahimi (MS. ,!«. S<x\ /frugal, p. 537) says that <?UrfI'n name wm 
K hwaia Sayyidi (^ju^) M uhammad. 'Yhutakhallus Cl/rfi has a reference to (lie occupation 
of his father, who as Diirogha to the Magistrate of Shiraz had to look after .S’WSiand <i Urfi 
n atters. Ho went by sea to tho Dakhin, where, according to the Haft Iqlim his talent 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpiir Sikri, where Hakim <JAbu '1-Fatb 
of (Jilan (No. 112) took an interest in him. When the Hakim died, <!Urfi became 
an attendant on SAbd" r-Rabim Khan Khanan. and was also introduced at coirrt. He 
died at Lahor, in Shawwal, a .if. 990, according to tho Haft Iqlim and several MSS. of the 
Tubaqdt, of dysentery (i s kill). He bequeathed his papers to his patron, in all about 14,000 
verses, which at the Khan K ha nan's order were arrange! by Si raj a of Isfahan. He waa 
at his death only thirty-six jears old. Tho body was nearly thirty years later taken 
away by tho poet Sabir of Isfahan and buried in holy ground at Najaf (S/vh&UJih), 
His early death, in accordance with an idea still current in the Kast, was ascribed to the 
abuse he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the tdrikh of his death — 

/6 

“ <JCrfi, thou didst die young." The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qa^idas, 270 (ihazals, 700 QiKas and Ruba<Jw ; vide also Sprengcr’s Catalogue, p. 629. 

The Tazkira by <7 Ali Quli Khan-i Daghistani calls ? Urfi Jamal 11 <id-Din, and says that 
he was much liked by Prince Salim towards w hom ^C T rfi’s attachment was of a criminal 
nature, and that he had been poisoned by people that envied him, 

QUrfi was a man of high talent ; but ho was disliked for his vanity. Jiada % onl say* 
(III, 285), “ His poems sell in all bazaars, unliko those of Fay?i, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of ^Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


his jagir in getting copies made of his verses ; but yet no one had a copy of them, unless 
it was a present made by Fayzi.” Hakim Haziq (ride under 205) preferred Urfi's ghazals 
to his odes. His Masnawi, AlajmaS* ’l-Akbar, is often wrongly called MajmaS" '1-Afkar. 

One day.^Urfi called on Fay$i,whom he found surrounded by his dogs, and asked 
him to tell him the names of “ the well-bred children of his family Fayzi replied, “ Their 
names are (i.e., well knowm). Mubarak (God bless us), rejoined <iUrfi, to the 

intense disgust of Fay?i, whose father’s name was Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 120) states on the authority of the Ta/.kira Hamesha-Bahar 
that <JUrfi’s name w r as Khwaja Saydi (^ju^), a mistake for Sayijidt. The A*ashkada also 
gives the name only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. Taqi’s note (loe. cit., p. 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

There exist several lithographs of Urfi’s Odes. The Calcutta printed edition of 
A.H. 1254 contains a Commentary by Ahmad ibn-i <!Abd 11 'r-Rahim (author of the Arabic 
Dictionary Muntahal Arab) of Saflpur, 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one lias through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


0 ‘•Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee 


If thou wishest to see thv faults dearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 

L T rfI has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 

My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalykha’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf 

1. Oil the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Brahman shall la* scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble, from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 ^Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou lea vest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 
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7. Mayll of Hirat. 

His name was Mlrza Quli. 1 He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience.” 


1 The NafaMs mentions 979 and Taqi 983, as the year in which Mayli came to India 
(Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 64). The Ataahkcuta says, he was brought up in Mashhad. 
According to Daghistani, he belonged to the Jalayr clan, lived under Tahmasp, and was 
in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mlrza, after whose death he went to India. The Tabaqat-i 
Akbari says that he was in the service of Nawrang Khan (pp. 334, 628) ; and Bada^oni 
adds that his patron for some suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. Ho was in Malwa 
when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of the Atashkada says that he was one 
of his favourite poets. 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every 
one of them lias from a beggar become a Cnesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of Mattery. 

8. Ja^far Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asuf Khan, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty. 1 

I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 

When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for 1 have patched 
up my torn, tom heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he (the lovely boy| is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression f 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. 

He came and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ;* for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1. Dost thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

1 His biography was given above, No. 08. Yule, also lyUiluhnuiyi Jahangirx, 
p. 5; Dabistan, p. 387. His taltfuiUu* was Ja <7 far, as inay lie seen from Abu 'I- Kail's extracts. 

The Mftsnawi by Ja<Ifar mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 441) may belong to 
MIrza Zayn° '!-<? Abidin, regarding whom vide above, p. 453, and Sprenger, loc. cit., p. 120, 
where for 1212 read a.h. 1021. 
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2. Ja^ far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever lias been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja^far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan. 1 

A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw. 2 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price lie lived at the Court of llumavun, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 


1. The realms of speech are in mv possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Hayati of Uilan. 3 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 


1 Jacob hud boooiiio blind from \\ coping over (ho I ohm of Joseph. One day ho smelled 
the scent of Joseph’s coat, which a messenger was bringing to Kgypt. When ihe coat was 
applied to lus eyes, he recovered his sight. 

* Khw in a Mnsaui was a pupil of Mawlana <JI$ain« ’d Din Ibrahim and the renowned 
I bn FTiijar of Makkah ( Haft l<ilini). Abu 'l- Fuji's remark that he sold his encomiums at a 
high price seems to refer to llusawi’s Odes on the lnrtli of Jahangir and Prince Murad, 
given in full by /Wd t <>/if (II, pp. 120, 132) for which the Khwaja got two lacs of tankas 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich is a chronogram. 

* The .UrtHtMir-i Rahimi sa\s that Mulla Hayati was born at Rasht in flilan and 
belonged to the futnrintthujaH, i e.. common people of the place. To better his circum- 
stances, he went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abu ’1-Fatb-i Oilani (No. 112) 
at Court, got a jagir. and was liked by Aklmr. Ho joined the Khan Khanan in the Dalikic 
wars, and remained m his service, living chietly at Burhunpur where he built a villa and 
a mosque, winch, according to the .Wir c «if“ 'l-SAlam was called Maijui-t Mulla Hayati. 
He was still alive m 1024, when the Ma t aart Rahimi was composed. 

The Tahayat and Radii* oni praise his poems, and say that he belonged to the ahl i 
ydran-i daidmauddn. i.c.. he was a man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p. 58) translates this, " He was a friend of Dardmand.” 



1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself ; rejHMitanco follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a lurd ; hut since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 

A love-sick man is so entangled in lus grief, that even the wish of 
getting riil of it does him harm. 

Whatever you see is, in some wav or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid 

1. This is the thoroughfare of lo\e, it is no open market . keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required 

2. I. too, have been among the heathens, but ha\e seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread 

.‘b Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other s enemies ; 
in friendship alone then* are no rivals. 

1 Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the bistre 
of thy Mniles. 

2 Sav nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 

1. My love makes me delay over even thing, even if it were a scent 
in tin* house, or a colour m the bazaar 

2. Thou knowest what people call me “ mud from shame, and 
dejected from baseness " 

Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 

1. I suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my* 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thc<;, hjiIchh 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box. 1 

This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


Boca use the zephyr waft* the breath of the he|ove<l hoy to the poet. 
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1. Love -grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 


1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame. 1 


1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. ShikebI of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence. 2 


I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


1 The love oHIio moth for the candle scorns to ho a very ancient idea. Psalm xxxix, 
11, Thou rebukest man and eausest his delight to vanish as tho moth vanishes in its delight » 
viz., the fire, whore tho word Kftamxi seems to have been purposely chosen to allude to 
tho love of the moth. The passage in SaSli’s preface to tho (Juhstan : — 

i Xlt yZjL * 

jV 

“ Tho lovers arc killed by the beloved, no voice rises from tho killed ones is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

* The J/uVnor-i liahimi says that Mulla Shikebiwas tho son of Zahir 1 * ’d-Din^Abd" 'Hall 
Imftmi of Mahan. He studied under Amir Taqiy 11 ‘d-Din Muhammad of Shiraz, but loft 
his native town for limit when young, and became acquainted with the poets SaniiM, 
Mayli, and Wall Dos lit Bayuipi. When he was well known as a poet, ho returned for a 
short time to Shiraz, after which he went to India, and became the constant attendant 
of the Khan Khaniin. 

The ,UirVif“ ’/-q.l/uw sava that later ho fell out with his patron, and went from the 
Dakhin tc Agra, where Mahabat Khan introduced him at court. He asked for permission 
to return to Iran ; but Jahangir would not lot him go. and appointed him Sadr of Dihli. 
He died there at the age of sixty-seven, in 1023. the tarikh of his death being jX*. 

Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. For his Saqinama, ?Abd u T-Rifiim 

gave him 1S.000. or. according to tho Haft hflitn. 10,000 rupees as a present. He wrote 
several other poems in praise of his patron. The Ma t a*ir* 'l-l'mara mentions a Ma^nawl 
on the conquest of That ha (a.h. 090-1000). for which Jani Beg and SAbd 1 ' T-Rabim 
gave him one thousand Ashrafis. 1 do not know whether this Malawi is the same as the 
Malawi written by Shikebi in tho Khnsraw Shirin metre. [The As. Soe. of Bengal has 
a MS. of the KulUyto k Sami.i in Shihebi's handwriting.— B ] 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know it a price ? 
I know that thou wilt not huv it, ami that I shall not sell it. 

On account of the jealousy of the watcher 1 had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 

0 God, bestow u[H>n mv wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell mv heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 

Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep oil bad omens, 
I sit over the tire, and burn myself as wild rue. 1 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of mv heart did 
not leave mv being I severed my head from mv body, but mv shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 

1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I soo 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart ami hast girded thv loins with 
hatred towards me — ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 

1. The plaintive song of my bird | heart | turns the cage to a roselxul ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rose bed. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rose bed 

1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee ; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 

1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss ;, playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice — you take them up, in 
order to throw them down again 


1 St pond. People even nowadays put the seed* of wild rue on hoat<^l iron plate*. 
The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. Vtdt p. ltd, note 1. 
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12. Anisi Shamlu. 1 

His real name is Yol Qull. He is a man of a happy heart and of purs 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 

In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments. 2 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 

If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 

1 . How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 

The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


1 The M ltd’ll m -i lt<i hi mi says that Yol Quit Bo# Mondial to the distinguished dan 
of thi' Shamlu Turkmans. Ho was a good soldier, and served as librarian to <? Ali Qull 
Khan Shamlu the Persian governor of Hir.it, where he made the acquaintance of Shikebi 
and Mahwi. Ke wrote at first under the taUvtllu'i of Jahi , but the Persian prince Sultan 
Ibrahim Mii/ii gave him the name of Anisi, under which he is known in literature. When 
Hirat was conquered by 'Hah Khan, king of Turkistan and Mawara 'n-nahr. 

Anisi was captured b\ an l T /hak soldier and carried off to Mawara 'n-nahr. He then 
went to India, and entered the semee of Mir/a <JA1*I" 'r- Rahim Khan Khanan. who made 
him his Mir <? Arr and later Ins Mir Bakhdii. He distinguished himself by lu.sintrepidity 
m the war with Snha\l-i Habshi (p. S.iti). His military duties allowed lum little leisure 
for poetry. He died at Buriianpur in IrtU. There exists a Ma-nawi b\ him tn the Khusraw- 
Shiiin metre, also a Diwan and several Qasidas in praise of the Khan Khanan, 

The Paleutta edition of the .f:u/(p. lit) calls him wrongly <JAU Quli Beg, 

and his limit patron ^ All N’aqi Kh.in. after whose death he is said to have gone to India. 

* i.e., our garments are always tucked up (Arab, ttishmir), as Orientals do when walking 
quickly. A lover tinds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from fulling into my circumstances ! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me. but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
tlie bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, 1 address him alone, do 
not answer me 1 

1. 1 went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance 

1. 0 heart, beware ’ 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it be , the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve 1 

2. 0 that I could but once catch a certain object ! tin* hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Naziri of XMiapfir 2 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him Outwardly lie is a good man . but be also devises plans 
for the architecture of tin* heart 


JO very place, whether nice or not. appears pleasant to me ; 1 ejther 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him 


1 The heart ahould not ask. I;ut |»tiently low. • • 

1 Muhammad Hu*n\n Nudri of Xedinpur h ft his home foi Radian, win re In* engaged 
in poetical conteMa (mu'haSnra) with m-w ral poet* as 1-ahmi Halim, ef« . He then 
went to India, when- he found n (nitron m Mir/.i C \M< r Kulimin KJjan f<hamin. In 
1012, he went to Makkah on a pili'rmia^e after whuli he ih ‘•aid to haw Ik • ome very 
pious. On his return to India, he hwd at Ahmad.ih.id in ltujr.it, where In- died m 1022. 
The Tuziilc (p. Ill) sa\s - I (Jahanyirj had called Xa/iri of Xfsh.ipiir to court, He in 
well known for Ins poems and poetical genius. and liws find of lOlUJ in Oujnit where he 
ih a merchant. He now came and presented me with an c m oinium in imitation of a Qrnjida 
bv Anwari. I ga\e him one thousand rujKes, a hone. and a drem of honour.” 'The 
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If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 
to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I wortli ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 

Thy blood is worth nothing, Nazlrl, be silent ! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar ahd think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Ha hi mi says that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith ; and that ho died, after having 
seen his pat ton in Agra m 1022, at Ahmadubad, where he lies buried in a mosque which 
ho had built near his house. According to the Mir^at* 'l-SAlam, he gave what he had to 
his friends and the poor. How esteemed he was as a poet may be seen from a couplet 
by the great Persian poet Sayib, quoted by Dagtpstani : — 

\j ^ 

0 Sayib, what dost thou think ? Const thou Income like Xazirx ? 

<i Vrfi ei'en does not approach Xa$iri in genius. 

TheTiirikh of Na/.irl's death beam the hemistich “ Azdunt/d raft Hasson* ’l^Ajam,dhf ” 
" The Hassun of Persia has gone from this world, alas ! " — in allusion to the famous 
Arabian poet Hass an. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other tdrikh, given by Daghistani, 
tnarkizi ilil'ira-yi bazm kujd ast. “ where is the centre of thecircleof conviviality," only 
gives 1021, unless we count the hamzah in lj as one, which is occasionally done in 
tdrikhs. Pakistani also mentions a poet SawadI of Gujrat, a pious man, who was in 
Najdri s service. On the death of his master, he guarded his tomb, and died in a.h. 1031. 
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1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Ka^ba swore, into a Faring! Church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime trunsj>ort to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded bv the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter mv plaint in the same melody. 

14. Darwish Bahrain. 1 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Hnyat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him He renounced 
the world and became a water carrier 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; 1 have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy ( love ], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. 1 have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now' 1 am a profligate, a winc-bihber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some* 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 


15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir. 2 

His name is Shavkh Wqfib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and w ith various sciences. He knows well t he excellent writings 
of Ibn ‘’Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
withjmanv saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Sliaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 

t Bahrain's Uikhallu * Saqqii. i.o., water* arner. Tin* oreupatinn is often chosen by 
those who an- favourer! witha*nglit of the Prophet Kh i/.r (Klias). Khi/r generally appear* 

an old man dressed in preen (m allusion to the meaning of the name in Arabic or to 
his functions as spring deity). * 

The Bav.it t n lx* is a Turkish tribe scattered over A/arbavj.in, Krivan. Tihran. Fin, 
and XMiapur. 

Bahrain is worshipped as a saint. Him mausoleum is in Bard w An mar Calcutta. 
Regarding the poet himself ami the legend* connected with him, mb my *• Arabic and 
Persian Inscriptions,” Jnurual Swutt/ <>J lltnyal, JsTI. pt. i. pp. 2A1 to 255. 

* Shavkh Husavn of Khw Aray.ni. Va<Jqub » twher, was a pupil of Muhammad AS/am 
Haji, and died in Syria in 95t# or 95S. 

Shavkh Ya<Iqub also studied in Makkah foralongtmm under the renowned Ibn Ifajar, 
the great teacher of the Hadis, and then came to India, where be was held in high esteem 

41 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself ; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the boy lias brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 

16. Sabuhi, the Chaghtai. 1 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the* bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following : — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean. 2 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents. 3 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


as a learned man and a poet. Ho was liked by Humayun and by Akbar, and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Bada l oni. His death took plaeo on tho 12th Zi Qa'ida, 
1003, and Bada 4 oni found as taril^h tho words Skaykh-i umam bud, “ he was the Shaykh 
of nations." A complete Khartum, a treatise on the MuSamma, or riddle, and numerous 
Siifistic Ruba 4 is with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A short time 
before his death, he had nearly finished a largo commentary to the Qur^iin, and had 
just received pernussi on from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Vt de above, 
p. 191, and under the poet* 

His takhallu# is variously given as sayrafi and tarfi The latter seems the correct 
form, to judge from the metro of one of his verses preserved by Bada*oni (III, 148) 
Bbth wonjs occur as takhnllus ; thus there was a Q.\/i Sayrafi, encomiast of Firuz 
Shah Vide also poet No 21 

1 Sabuhi means “ a man that drinks wine in the morning ". The real name of the 
poet is not given m tho Taziras to which I have access. Bada c onl says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the Mtr<tdt u 'l-SAlatn calls hun a rind (profligate). He died 
at Agra in 973. and Fay/,1 found as tarikh the words ,1^ ^ ** Sabuhi. the wine- 

bibber.” l>aghistani sa\s. he was from Samarkand, and tho Atashkada calls him “ Badaklj- 
sh&nt ", but says that lie is known as lluratvi, or from limit. 

* Tho verse, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen ; vide Badd^oni, III, 180, under 
Atashi 

3 If this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had (ho vision, he stole thought and 
words from A?afi, Janus pupil, who has a verse : — 

b u )j ** er* 0 y V» ^ d J 
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17. Mushfiqi of Bukhara 1 

I went to bis street, ami whilst l was there, n thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to (iod that I have now a reason for 
staying in it ! 

1. Hindustan is a field of sugar-nine, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 

2. Its tlies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the cATra 
and the takauehiya 1 


18. Salihi. 8 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizum u 
’l-Mulk of Tus. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If l had a hand |ie , if I had the opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief ! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


1 Ihida*’ oni (III, 328) says that ho was originally from Marw, and 0111110 twice to India. 
For his Qiifiiilas, noun* called him " tho Kalman of the age ” ; and Dagbistani says that 
under <7 AIk 1" llah Khan ho wiw Malik 'ih shuiird, Ai « ordmg to tho Haft Iglim, ho won 
born and died at Bukhara. Kprenger (Catalogue, p. m\n, ho was horn in 945. and hi* 
second Diwun was collected in 983. From the Alharnama (Lucknow edition, 111, p. 203) 
wo see that Mushhqi was presented to Aklwir at I’ak l*atan in the end of 085. Ho died in 
994 ( Vambfrys lu'khara . p. 301). 

* This verso is a |>arodv on tho well known (fhazal, which Hafi/. sent from Nhfriz 
to Sultan (ihiyus of Bengal (Metro Muran). 

ju* Ck* JLi /-I 

j frf * d ^ cr* 

7 'he parrot* of I nil trill Irani to rnjotj *1 reel*, 

Wlim thtn Herman a ajar (tho poem ) rrarhen Hen gal. 

Aim J-Fa?.! has meddled with Miishtiqi’s verso; for the Haft Iglim gives instead of 
neku^an-t du/dr the words hmdf^an • siyuA ; hence the verso is “ India's fins* are (black) 
like tho black Indians, wearing like them a big tor km (rAiru) and a (akauehiva ”. Thi* 
means, of course, that the Indians are like Hies. The fakaurhtya was dcwcnbccj above oh* 
p. 94 ; the big head of a flv look* like a turban, and it* straight win#* like the straight 
Indian coat ( chaplan ). It may be that Abu ’l Fa?l substituted the words nrku % dn 1 dty&r, 
the “ dear ones of the country”, with a satirical referem e to the "learned ”, whom ho 
always calls ^ a f/ j “ turfwin-ucaring empty headed ”, 111 which* ca4e wo 

would have to translate “ the simpletons of the country ”. 

The verse is better given bv Hadd K nni fill, 329). 

* Hadd*oni falls him” ITirawi ' (from H 1 rat ), and says that he was employes] at court 
as a Mun.dii. He was a good penman. After his return to his country, he died. The 
Atashkada sa\s that he was a descendant c>f Khwaja <?Abci" llah Marwarid Kirmanl, 
and that hi.s family had always been employ'd by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him wrongly Muhammad Mir Ikg. The AtaJthkada 
and the MKK. have Mub&mmad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs in the 
Rabimi. 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery ! I wept, he laughed — Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt ! 

My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari of Kashmir. 1 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ‘Hraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 

1. I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laylfs eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed, 2 although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart, 'though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it. 3 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


1 l%l]i^Ttm sft . vs ,n *»Iraq ho was in company with Muhtashim and Wahshi. 

After his return to India, Ma/hari was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, 
which employment he held in 1004 (/Wd 4 owi). He had turned ShKah, and as his father 
was a Sunni, both used to abuse each other. His poems arc said to contain several satires 
on his father. Mazhari died m 1018. All Tazkiras praise his poems. 

1 The eyes of the beautiful bov are crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chm is like 
an apple ; the black locks, like su tnbuh — in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

3 The hot tears of the poet fall like (lames on his collar ; hence he is surrounded 

by flames like a Hower on Mount Sinai ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded by Clod’s glory. 
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20. Mahwi of Hamndun 1 

His name is M ugh is lie tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the seent of freedom. 

1 Once I did not know burning sorrow . ^1 did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart 

2 Love has now left neither name nor trace of me 1 never thought, 
Love, that thou art so 

1 You said that my condition was low from love grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup’ for my heart is stagnant. 

2 He ashamed of thyself, be ashamed 1 Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated tin* nightingale f 

1 O Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan 

2. The stagi' is yet far and the night is near 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thv foot and proceed 1 

1 A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings 

2 Thy luck is excellent, go away: love is a place where misery is 
required 

1. () Mabwi. do not sing a song of the passion of thv heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street 

2 Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


1 Mir Muj^his, a< cording to the t Itahimi. u as horn in Af-adAhad { HamadAn), 

and went, when twelve yearn old, to Ardahil, where he studied for four jearn at tho 
“ Antiina \\ Safawiva ", From vonth, lie wan remarkable for hm r ont« fitment .and piety.* 
Fie s|>ent twenty venrn at holy plnrm, rhwllv at Najaf, Mashhad. KarhalA, and Itirat. 
Mawlana Shikehi and AnM (pp. fttft, ftbS) looker! upon him an their tear her and guide. 
He held poetical contest* (inmArKrini) with Mawlana Saha hi Ifeemliarked at 

Bandar .farfin for India, and was patronized hv the Kli-in KhAnA’i. After retelling from 
him mmh money, he went bark to <?Irarj, where the author of the Ma % n* ir naw him at 
Kashan. He visited Najaf and Karbala, and returned to Haniad.tn, where lie died m 
101 ft. He lies buried m the Mw/bara of the Sawiris at A sad a bad. The author of the 
J/o*'ior edited Malawi n Huh.* 1 !-* during his lifetime and wrote a prefa< »» to the collection. 
Mahwi is bc*t known os a Kuba*i writer • Abu I Fa/ 1 « extrart* aho are all Kuha c w. 

The Aiathkada says that he is often railed Xitdiapuri because he was long in that 
town. 

The Mirant mentions a Mahwi whose name wan Mir Mahmud, anrl says thAt he wan 
for twenty-five years Ak bar's Murmhi. 
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21. Sarf! of Sawah. 1 

He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias. 2 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire 3 is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 

22. Qararl of Gllan. 4 

His name is Nur u ’d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abu ’l-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


1 The MSS. of the A^ln call him “ Sayrafi ”, but tho metro of several verses given in 
the Ma % a*ir-i Rabimi shows that his takhallus is “ Sarfi ”. 

According to the Atashkada, his name is Salah" 'd-Din, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of Muhtashim of Kashan. Tho author of Haft Iqlim 
says that he was a most amiable man, and marvellously quick in composing tarikhs. 
He lived in tho Dakhin, and went to Lahor, to present Akbar with a Qa?ida ; but finding 
no suitable opportunity, ho returned to the Dakhin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Marimr-i Rabvmi states that ho lived chiefly at Abmadabad, made Fayzi’s 
acquaintance in the Dakhin, and went with the Khan-i A^zam (p. 543) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Badd % oni, he came with tho Historian Nizams 'd-Din Ahmad from Gujrat to Lahor, 
and accompanied Fay?,! to tho Dakhin, where ho died. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 382) 
gives his name Qalahuddin : but the Atashkada (the only work in which I have found 
'his full name) has Salaty* 'd-Din. 

* The road of love (the ideal Ka<iba) is as difficult as the road to the Ka<lbain Makkah. 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah, which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that he is prevented from stepping forward on the road of love. 

* belf-knowledge. 

4 Nur u ’d-Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Abu 'l-Fath (p. 468) and 
Humam (p. 529) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army; but Nur u 
’d-Din was awkward, and had no idea how to handlo a sword. Once, at a muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellows quizzed him about it, he said that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men) ; it had been Timur’s custom 
to place camels, cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, and the women behind the 
army, and when Timur had been asked where tho learned were to go, he had said, “ In 
the rear of the women.” (This resembles the story of Napoleon I, w ho in Egypt had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 

I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire. 1 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. 0 heart ! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread. 2 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 

1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savans in the middle.) Akbar, to punish him, sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he perished in the disturbances, in which Muzaffar Khan (p. 373) lost 
his life. Badcfoni, II, 211 ; III, 312. 

Abu '1-Fazl is sarcastic in referring to Nur u ’d-DIn’s monomania.. Nur" 'd-Din 
wished to say that Abu ’l-Fath was a man of intense worJdhness (talib u ’d-dunyd) and 
Humam longed for the pleasures of paradise as the reward of virtue ( idlib “ ’lakhirat), 
whilst he himself was a“ true lover” (falib u Vmarvla, one who feels after God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nur u 'd-Dln had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin. 

1 Whilst the fire of love deprives me of patience. 

1 Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
leart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2. I have killed myself, and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
vhe crime on my own shoulders. 1 

23 . ^Itabl of Najaf. 2 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 

I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curb, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair \ 

1 . I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion *, 
I have burnt the Ka^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers. 3 

1 Though in reality the beautiful boy murdered me. 

* Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had lived for some time in the Dakhin, honoured 
as a poet, when ho wont to Hindustan, and paid his respects to Akbar at Allahabad. 
He looked bold and slovenly (bebdk u nahamwar). When asked whether he had m the 
Dakhin mado satires on Shah Fath" ’llah, he said, “ In tho Dakhin, I would not 
have lookod at a follow like him.’' Akbar, who made much of Fatly 1 ’llah, was annoyed, 
imprisoned <?Itabi, and had his papers searched, to see whether he wrote satires on other 
people. A few compromising verses were found, amKItabi was sent for ten years (or accord- 
ing to tho 'fiabaqat, for two years) to Fort Gwalyar. At tho request of Princo Salim and 
several courtiers, he was at last released, and ordered to come to Lahor. But he was as 
bad as before. The emperor gave him 1,000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Khan (p. 380) to 
send him from Surat to Hijaz ; but <JItabi escaped, went to the Dakhin, and lived there 
as before. His Arabic and Persian poems are excellent ; he also was a clever katib and 
letter-writer. Badatoni, III, 275. 

The Atashkada says that ho came from Gulpaigan (or w \ib ^). Daghistani calls 
him “ Mir <?Itabi Sltabi means “ worthy of reproach ” ; compare twaS. 

* The 'Jfahaqat ascribes this verse to a poet called Rukn“ ’d-DIn, whose takhallus is not 
given in my MS. 
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1. 0 heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs. 1 

‘2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 

I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in mv street- ! 

In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravan 2 has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘‘ faithfulness ” produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings 3 4 produce each separately tears. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24. Mulla Muhammad Sufi of Mazandaran.* 

He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives lie mixes 
little with the world. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 

Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. * 


1 In allusion to tho gurgling noise in the neck of the bottle. 

2 The caravan of love. 

3 The messenger, because he comes from the beloved boy, ami tho letter, because 
it declines the request of a rendezvous. 

4 According to the Mir^-at" 'l-‘Alam, Mulla Muhammad was called “ Sufi " from his 
gentle and mild character. Even at the present day, urn pie j>eoplo arc often addressed 
“ Sufi $abib ”, so much so that the word is often used as the equivalent of “ a simpleton 
Mulla Mubammad early left his home, and lived chiefly at Ahrnadabad, where he was the 
friend and teacher of Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari. Tho Mir* at and the Jluft Jqlim, praise 
his verses, and the former quotes from a Saqxnama of his. 

The Atashkada wrongly puts him under Isfahan, and mentions that some call him the 
maternal uncle of Mulla Jami — which is impossible. 
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1. 0 heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 

1. You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you live ! ” “I stand,” said I, “ below the heaven 
as a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Juda 1 !. 1 

His name is Sayyid ^ All, and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka^ba to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers 2 the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqu^I of Nishapur. 3 
His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


1 Juda*! had been mentioned abovo on p. 107. He had the title of “ Nadir" 'l-Mulk ", 
and had already served under Humayun. He left a Diwan ; but ho has also been accused 
of having stolen Ashki’s Diwan ( vide below, the 37th poet). 

* The Atashkada and Taqi’s Tazkira mention another Juda*i of Sawah. 

* Muhammad Sharif VVuqu^i belonged, according to the Mcfanr-i Rakimx, to a dis- 
tinguished family of Bay y ids in Nishapur. His mother was the sister of Amir Shahmir, 
who had been for a long time assay master under Shah Tahroasp. He died in 1002, 

Badd t oni (III, p. 378) says that Sharif was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. 352), “ His 
narao was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that so impure a man should have so excellent a name ! 
His heretical opinions are worso than the heresies of those who, in thiB age, bear the same 
name [Sharif-i Amuli, pp. 170, 452 ; and the poet Sharif-i Sarmadi, mentioned below. 
No. 53 — two arehheretics in the eyes of Bada^oni]. Though he belongs neither exclusively 
to the Basakhwanis (p. 502, note 2) nor to tho Sabahis, he holds an intermediate place 
between these accursed and damned sects ; for he strenuously fights the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls (tandsukh). One day, he came to me at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking mo whether he could accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large blocks of 
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1. I do not care for health. 1 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khusrawl of Qa*in. 2 

He is a relation of [the poet] Murza. Qasim of Gunabad [or Junabad, or 
Junabld, in Khurasan]. He writes Shikasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the ITaram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
0 friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word “ rest ” is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 


28. Shaykh Raha*i. 3 

He traces his descent from Zain u d Din Kba.fi. He pretended to 
be a Sufi. 


rocks of several thousand mans lying about near my house, he exclaimed with a sigh, 
“ All these helpless things are only waiting to assumo human form." Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems in praise of the Imams ; but ho may have done 
so, when he was young. He was an excellent katib and letter-writer, and was well acquainted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. , ^ 

1 Health is the equivalent of “ indifference to love ", 

1 Qa'dn lies between Yazd and Hirat. DaghistanI calls him Sayyid Amir Khusrawi. 
and says that ho excelled in music. According to Radii* oni, Ins mother was Mirza Qasim's 
sister, and he came to India after having visited Makkali. He was in the service qf Prince 
Salim (Jahangir). 

3 His name is Mawlana Sa<*d n ’d-Din, of Khaf, or Khawaf (p. 493). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as Abu '1-Fa?l. Jlada^oni says, ho left a well-known diwun. In 
Daghistani, two RahaHs are mentioned, one Mawlana Raha 1 !, “ known in literary circles " ; 
and another Raha 1 ! from Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) calls him Riha t i ; and 
says that, according to the Nafa*Is, he died in 980. 

Zayn u ’d-Din Khafi, from whom RahaM traced his descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the beginning of Shawwal, a.ii. 838. He was first buried at Malin (or Balin), then at 
Darwishabad, then at Hirat. His biography is given in Jami’s Nafhdt u 'l-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zayn u 'd-Din TaMbadl, mentioned above. 
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No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I ; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 

I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. Wafa*! of Isfahan. 1 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
on his shoulders. 2 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! 3 

Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprives the street - 
beggar of his bareness. 

1 . The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; 4 why 
should I uselessly put on an armour 1 

2. Flash of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 

Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr as a companion. 


30. Shaykh Saqi. 5 6 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jaza^ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


1 Badd^on l says (III, p. 385) that WafaM was for some time in Kashmir, wentto Lahor, 
and entered the service of Zayn Khan (p. 367). According to the Atashkada, he belonged 
to the <jTmadiya Kurds, and was brought up at Isfahan ; his Ruba 4 is are good. Daghistani 
calls him a Turk, and states that Wafa 4 ! at first was an uttukash (a man who irons clothes). 
From a fault in his eyo, he was called Wafd^i-yi kor, “ The blind Wafa 4 !.” 

2 “ His impudent flattery was proverbial.” Daghistanl . 

5 As, for example, lovo, grief. 

4 i.e., a placo where man is not protected, because ho does not expect an arrow from 

that side. 

6 Badd^oni also calls him Jazatiri, i.e. from the islands. His father, Shaykh Ibrahim, 
was a distinguished lawyer and was looked upon by the Shftahs as a Mujtahid, He lived 
in Mashhad, where Saqi was born. Saqi received some education, and is an agreeable 
poet. He came from the Dakliin to Hindustan, and is at present [in 1004] in Bengal. 
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1. I became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ka^ba, a place of 
belief and heresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. Rafi^I of Kashan. 1 

His name is Haydar. He is well acquainted with the ars poetica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tarikhs. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved— what can I do ? 

1 . A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 

32. Ghayratl of Shiraz. 2 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground. 3 

1 His full name, according to TaqI-yi Awhadi, is Amir Rafft" U Din Jiaydar. Ho 
was a Tabatiba Sayyid of KushiLn The Ala^aw-i liahiim stales that ho left Persia 
in 999, on account of some wrong which he had suffered at the hand of the king of Persia, 
went from Gujriit in company with Khwiija Habib" 'Hah to Labor, and was well received 
by Akbar. For the tarlkh_, mentioned above on p. 019, note 2, Fay/.i gave him 10,000 
rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwreck near the Mukran coast, in which he not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of rupees, but also (as Badu^otn spitefully remarks) the copies of Fayzi’s poetical 
works which he was to have distributed m Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) says that 
Jiavdar was drowned ; but the fact is, that he was saved and returned to India. ,His 
losses created much sympathy, and he received, at Akbar 'h wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. From the Khan Khanan alone, he got, at various times, about a lakh. After 
somo time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In 10 111, he returned 
to Kashan, found favour with Shah Abbas, ami received some rent-free lands in his 
native town. According to the Atashkada he died in a. if. 1032, the Ulrikh of his death 
being the Arabic words, “ wa kaw 1 zalik" fl snnah." His son, Mir Hashim-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Nasrabadi mentions in his Tazkira another 
son of the namo of Mir Ma<isum, a friend of Mulla Awji. M»SS. often give his name wrongly 
yV;, Raflqi. 

2 The Atashkada says that Ghayratl travelled about in <lTraq, went to Hindustan, and 
lived after his return in Kashan, where he fell m love with a boy of a respectable family. 
From fear of the boy’s relations, he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

3 Because the heart only was broken. 



The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer. 1 

I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 

• I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven's 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions. 2 

33. Halati of Turan. 3 

His name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 

When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


1 That is, my beloved boy causes tho greatest mischief among the hearts of men. 

a No boy is lovelier than the beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees another 
man love-sick, ho gets jealous ; his beloved boy must have bestowed favours on the 
other man. 

* Badatoni says that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of Walihi. 
Yadgar traced his descont from Sultan Sanjar ; but the Tabaqdt calls him a ChaghtaM. 
He served in Akbar's army. 

“ His son Jalal Khan had the takhallus of Baqa*i, though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Rustl'd* i, ‘ the blackguard.' He gave his father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault," and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir to Lahor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwal. 

The Akbarn&ma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 993 in Kabul. 

Ho is not to be confounded with Mir Halati of Gilan. 
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34. San jar of Kaslian. 1 

He is t)ie son of Mir Haydar, the riddle-writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 

I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm. 2 


I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 

I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of Maj nun’s tribe. 3 

Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. JazbI. 4 

His name is Padishah Qulf, and he is the son of Shah Quit Khan 
Naranjl of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 

See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy| whose memory causes me bewilder- 
ment. 

1 Sanjar came in a.h. 1000 from Persia to India, and met his father (p. 002 (?) ). For 
some crime, “ to mention which is not proper," Akbar imprisoned him. When again set 
free, ho went to Ahmadabad ; but not thinking it wise to remain there, he went to Ibrahim 
<?Adil 8hah of Bijapur, Some time after, ho received, through the influence of his fathor, 
a call from Shah ^ Abbas of Persia to return. But before he could leave, ho died at Bijapur, 
in a.h. 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opinions. Ma^dnir-i 
Rahimi. 

The Khizdnd-yi sAmira and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agra, the learned author of the 
Miftah u ’l-Tatmrtkh, give the following verse as tdrikh of »Sanjar’s death (metre Mu^dri ^): — • 

ibijb JiCll 

The king of literature has thrown away the royal umf?rella, , ' - 

of which the words padishdh-i sukfoin givo 1023 ; but as the padishah throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a «->, or 2 ; for the figure of the Arabic if inverted, looks 
like an umbrella. 

* i.e. love has made the poet forget his faith, and ho has become a heatheh or a 
Christian. The Christians in many eastern countries used gongs because they were not 
allowed bells. 

3 The poet only is a true lover. He alone resembled Majnun. 

4 Tho Tazkiras give no details regarding Jaghi. His father has been mentioned above 
on p. 537 ; and from the Akharmma (III, p. 512) wo know that Padishah Quli served in 
Kashmir under Qasim Khan (p. 412). “ Ja/.bi ’’ mean* “ attractive " ; a similar takhallu? 
is “ Majzub ", “ one who is attracted by God’s love." 

Badaf’oni (III, 213) ascribes the last verses given by Abu 'I-Fa?l to Padishah Quli's 
father. 
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1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 

36. Tashblhi of Kashan. 1 

His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the Mahmudls ; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present - 
condition. The Masnawl entitled “ Zarrah o Khurshid ”, “ the Atom and 
the Sun”, is written by him. 

Dust of the graveyard, rise for once to joy ? Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


1 The Atashkada calls him “ Mir AH Akbar Tashblhi. Though a decent man, he was 
singular in his manners, and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindustan he tried to improve 
the morals of the peoplo, dressed as a Faqir, and did not visit kings ”. Dughistani says 
that he was a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
livod in graveyards. BaddSoni (III, 204) has the following notice of him, “ He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, and returned home. Just now (a h. 1004) he has come back 
again, and calls the people to heresies, advising them to follow the fate of the Basakhwanis 
(vide above, p. 502). He told Shaykh Abu ’1-Fazl that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked him to introduce him to the emperor, to whose 
praise he had composed an ode, the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct his policy to the overthrow of the so-called orthodox, in order that truth 
might assume its central position, and pure monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of Abu '1-Fazl according to the manner of the Nuqtaqi sect and 
their manner of writing the letters [singly, not joined, as it appears from the following], 
all which is hypocrisy, dissimulation ( fazrlq ) and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters. Hakim <JAyn» ’I-Mulk (ride above, p. 537) discovered that “ Tashblhi ” has 
the same numerical value (727) as “ Tazriqi ”, “ the hypocrite.” Tashblhi has composed 
a Diwan. When I wrote my history, ho once gave me, in Abu '1-Fazl's presence, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Basakhwan, and I looked at it. The preface was as follows : — “ 0 God ! 
who art praiseworthy (Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call upon Thee. There is no other 
God but Allah. Praiso be to God , whose mercies are visible in all his works, who has shown 
tho existence of all his works . . . [the text is unintelligible]. He knows Himself ; but we 
do not know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except through Himself, 
and a place of existence independent of others ; and He is the most merciful. Question : 
What is meant by “ nature ” ? Answer : what people call creation or nature, is God, 
etc. Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course, “ the four nuqtas.” At the end of the pamphlet, I saw the following : — 
“ This has sevoral times been written on the part of the Persian Mujtahid M, i, r, <?A, 1, I, 
A, k, b, a, r, T, a, sh, b, i, h, i, the Amini, the last, the representative.” And the rest 
was like this — may God preserve us from such unbelief ! ” 

“ The Atom and tho Sun ” is a mystical subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sun's rays and love it, and are emblematical of man’s love to God. But as Akbar worshipped 
the sun, the poem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions. 1 

0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal. 2 

1. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty. 3 

37. Ashki of Qum. 4 

He is a Tabatiba Say y id, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


1 This verse is an example of a well-known rhetorical figure. The word “ retribution " 
leads the reader to expect the opposite of what Tashbihi says. The lovely boy haH, of 
course, broken many hearts and shed the blood of believers ; nevertheless, all are ready 
to transfer the rewards of their meritorious actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes. 

3 The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day. 

3 In allusion to a game, in which the players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
and another party has to find where the ring is. “ The ring is with Tashbihi,” i.o., he has 
chosen truth, he is the elect. 

4 We know from the Ilaft Iqlim that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyul All Mubt&sib 
(public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother Mir Ihi7.fi ri also is known as a poet, 
(ihazali’s fame and sueeo&s (vide p. 63f) attracted Ashki to India, but ho- did not meet 
Ghazali. The number of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but when on his deathbed, 
ho gave his several Diwans to Mir JudaM (ride p. 1160) to arrange. Mir Juda*i, however, 
published whatever he thought good in his own name, and thrcw r the remainder into 
water. Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this m the following epigram : — 

if- ^ b 

c— jl a?** 1 - u b** 1 d* 6 

^A»** I' yA A 

Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 

And 1 wonder at thy crime being hidden. 

With thee four Diwdns of his remained, 

And what remains of thy poems, is his. 

DaghistanI says that Ashki died in Mir JudaM's house, and ho ascribes the epigram to 
Ghazali ; but as he only quotes a hemistich, the statement of the contemporary Haft 
Iqlim is preferable. 

Badaf’oni says that Ashki’s poems are full of thought, and that he imitated (tatabbut ) 
the poet, A^afi. He died at Agra, 
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My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, ft would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


AshkI, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face. 1 

38. Asm of Ray. 2 

His name is Amir Qazl. He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahml of Ray [Tihran]. 3 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


1 So do the watchers of the beloved boy rush up against AshkI, when he declares 
his love. 

1 Aslrl was, according to Badatoni, an educated man, and the best pupil of llakim u 
’l-Mulk (p.’ 611). But the climate of India did not agree with him, and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (i.e., before a.h. 1004). 

* Badatoni gives three poets of the name of Fahml >—\, Fahml of Tihran, who travelled 
much, and was for some time in India ; 2, Fahml of Samarqand, son of Nadiri, an able 
riddle-writer, who was also for some time in India ; 3, Fahml of Astrabad, who died at 
Dihli. The Ma t dsir-i Rafyimi mentions a Fahml of Hurmuz (Ormuz) well known in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the Khan Khanan. got a present, 
and returned. DaghistanI mentions a fifth Fahml from Kashan, and a sixth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqat and DaghistanI ascribe the same verse to FahmI-yi Tihrani, which 
Abu '1-Fa?l gives to Fahml of Ray, the identity of both is apparent. In fact, it looks 
as if Abu '1-Fa?l had made a mistake in calling him “ of Ray ”, because no Tazkira 
follows him. 
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I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. Qaydl of Shiraz. 1 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. • . 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


1 Qaydl came from Makkah to India, and was well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court assembly, he spoke of the injustice of the Dd<jh o Mahalli-Ij&w, on which Akbar 
had set his heart (vide p. 252) and fellinto disgrace. He wandered about for some time as 
Faqir in the Byana District, and returned to Fatbpur Sikri, suffering from piles. A quack, 
whom he consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, and Qaydl died. He was an excellent 
poet. Bada t oni. 

Daghistani says that he was a friend of SUrfi, and died in a.h. 992. 
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41. Payrawl of Sawah. 1 
His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 

Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols, is a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form. 2 


42. Kami, of Sabzwar. 3 

His mind is somewhat unsettled. 

If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 

43. Pay ami. 4 * * * * 

His name is ^And u ’s-Salam. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 

1 Payrawi imitated the poet A?afi. He wrote a poem on ‘ ‘ Form and Ideal ", of which 
Abu '1-Fazl has given the first verso, and completed a Dhvan of (Jhazals. 

a This verse, the beginning of Payrawi’s “ Form and Ideal ", contains the rhetorical 
figure, isthilal, because it gives the title of the poem. 

3 Kami's father, Khwaia Yahya, was a grocer ( baqqdl ) and lived in the Maydan 

Mafiallah of Sabzwar, in Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks 
took Sabzwar, Mir Yafiya went to India, and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one 
of his relations in Sabzwar, At the request of his father, Kami came to India, and was 
frequently with the Khan Khanan. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the Rahiml saw him, in 1014, in Hirat. In travelling from Hirat to 

his fyouse, he was killed by robbers, \*ho carried off the property which he had acquired 
in the Fdian Khanan’s service. 

Tho Haft Iqlirn says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bada t nni also mentions him ; but he wrongly calls Qirni “ from the town of Qum ", 
He says, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1004) ; his thoughts are bold. 

4 Payami, according to Daghistani, was a pupil of the renowned <?AUami Dawwani. 

He was for a long time Vazir to Shah 9 Ala* 11 ’1-Mulk ibn-i Nur u ’d-Dahr of Lar. His 

services were afterwards dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of Ya^qfib was appointed 

instead. But this chango was not wise ; for soon after, Shah S Abbas sent an army under 

Ilah Virdi Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar. 1 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me of! with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri]. 2 
He is a cloth -weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba*is. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 


1 Yusuf means here “ life " ; pit, “ non-existence ” ; bazaar, “ existence." 

* Sayyid Muhammad's poetical name is Fikri, the “ pensive ". He came, according 
to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India ; and his excellent ruba^is induced people to call him 
the “ Khawam of the age ", or “ Mir RubaM ". He died on his way to Jaunpur, in 973, 
the tdrifah of his death being Mir Rubd t i safar nartiud. 



2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship. 1 

45. QudsI of Karabala, Mir Husayn. 2 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 

I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ? 


46. Haydari of Tabriz. 3 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


1 This verso reminds mo of a verse by Kalim, I think (metre liajaz ) : — 

\>\>-yya3 ji ^ 

Each man on the day of resurrection, will seize a book ( the book of deeds), I, too, shall be 
present, with my sweetheart's picture under my arm. 

2 Daghistani says that Mir Husayn 's father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi was a 
great friend of Muhammad Khan, governor of Hirat. Badatoni (I II, 376) says that Mir 
Muhammad Sharif NawaM, Qudsi's brother, also came to India, and u died a short time 
ago”, i.e., before a.h. 1004. 

* Haydari was three times in India. The first time he came he was young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishapur (vide above, p. 353). His company, says 
the Haft Iqlirn, was more agreeable than his poems. The Masnawi which he wrote in 
imitation of Saadi’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, he said 

t ***** 

I* j Jbi Jj \ 

05,3? r oT jO fj ejl>- 

i 

On his second return to India he found a patron in the Khan-i A^zam (p. 343), who 
gave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad Khan Atga (p. 337) introduced 
him at court. For an ode on the elephant, Akbar presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse. The third time he came to India, ho attached himself to the Khan 
Khanan. whom he accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat (p. 254), and received liberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, Agha Khizr Nahawandi (brother of the author of the Ma^asir-i Rahxmi) 
befriended him. As Tabriz had just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, he settled in 
*>Iraq, at a place called in the MSS.^ ; which for its excellent climate and fruits had 
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0 Haydari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the* bath in a dirty state. 

47. Samri. 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi of Ray (l). 1 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in <JIraq or Khurasan. About that time Shah <;Abbas came to the place 
to hunt pheasants (kabg). \Kabk is the Chukor partridge of India.' — P.j It 
happened that the king’s own falcon flew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish, who, notwithstanding tyat the king had gone personally to his 
house, refused to open the door. “ The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath rose in 
high waves,” and he ordered a general massacre of the people of tho place, which was 
happily prevented through Haydari's influence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farsang from Jiu ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour. Haydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled Listin' 1 ’ l-ghayb , in praise of his teacher, the poet 
LIsanI, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entitled & 'ahw u ’ l-Listin , “ tho Slip of the 
Tongue,” which was written by his base pupil Mir Sharif-i Tabriz!. Tho Ma'anir-i Rahimi 
gives a few passages from the book. 

Daghistani says that the poet Darwish Haydar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazjfiras, is v%py 
likely the same as Mawlana Haydari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called “ Yazd! ” from 
his friendship with Wabshi of Yazd. 

Samri, Haydari’s son, came to India after his father’s death, and was made by the 
Khan Khanan Mir Stimtin of his household. Ho was also a good officer, and wafc killed 
during the Dakhin wars, when with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of his patron. 

1 The second verse shows that the takhallus of tho poet is Shapur. Farebi is scarcely 
known. With the exception of Daghistani’s work, which merely mentions that Farebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tazkiras. Sprenger 
(Catalogue, p. 52) mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944, 
he must be another poet. The name of his birthplace is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A^in 
have Ray, Rahi, and Dihl, or leave out the word, as Dagfiistani has done. Razi is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from “ Ray ” the well-known town in Khurasan. 
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2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusuni of Shiraz. 1 

His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 

When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 

"When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head When far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? 2 * 


1 Abu '1-Fa?l says that Fusuni was from Shiraz ; Badatoni and Taqi call him Yazdi ; 
and Daghistani and the Atashkada says that he came from Tabriz. Bada^oni says that 
Fusuni came over Tattah and entered the service of the emperor, and Daghistani adds 

that he also served under Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mustawfi. The Mir 4 at u 'l-^Alam 

mentions a Fusuni, who was an Amir under Jahangir and had the title of Af?al Khan. 

1 The original contains a pun on kfaalc gird and gard, which I cannot imitate. 
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50. Nadirl of Turshizi. 1 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for something. I pant 
after this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nadirl, I complain of no one ; I have myself set lire to this heap of 
thorns. 


51. Naw^i of Mashhad. 2 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 

I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mansur's love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love. 3 


1 The author of the Haft Iqlim says that Nadir! went two years before the completion 
of tho Haft Iqlim, i.e., in 1000, to India ; but ho docs not know what became of him. 

Daghistan! mentions three poets of the name of Nadir! : (1) Nadir! of Samarqand, 
who came to Humayun m Tndia, (2) a Nadir! from Shustar ; and (3) a Nadir! from Syalkot. 

Turshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishapur. 

* Mulla Muhammad lliza comes from Khabushan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma t d^ir-i Rahimi, he found a patron in Mirza Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 
(p. 369) ; but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan Khanan (p. 334) and stayed 
with him and Prince Danyal at Burhanpur. For his Baqinama, the Khan Khanan gave 
hiin an elephant and a present of 10,000 rupees. Ho also composed several odes in pmiso 
of the prince. Some people say that his poems are like tho shutur o gurba, i.e., you find chaff 
and grains together; but most people praise his poems. Tho Khizanayi <?Amira says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz o Guddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a great 
poet. This poem, of whtch the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. Naw<J! had not yet arranged his Qagidas and Ghazals in form of a dlwan, 
when he died in 1019, at Burhanpur. 

Bada^oni says that he claims descent from Hazrat Shaykh Haji Muhammad of Khabu* 
shan ; but his doings belie his claim. He is very bold, and is now (m 1004) with the youngest 
prince. 

3 Mangur attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; he saw God in everything, and 
at last proclaimed, Ana al-baqq “ I am God ” — for which he was killed. The poet here 
accuses Mangur of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovers (vide p. 626, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking- 
'4r glass sees/indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself. 1 ' 

Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw^i, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote. 2 

52. Baba Talib of Isfahan. 3 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment. 4 * 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “ what does it matter ? ” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “ What does it matter ? ” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters. 6 


1 The poet means by the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but does not become one with him. 

8 Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun. 

8 According to the Haft Iqlim, Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kashmir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 
to Hindustan, where he was much liked. The Matatir-i Rabimi says that he was often in 
the company of Hakim Abu '1-Fatfi (p. 408), Zayn Khan Kokah (367), Abu '1-Fazl, 
and Shaykh Fay$i ; at present, i.e. in 1025, he is Sadr of Gujrat. Badatoni says that he 
was nearly rnght (twenty ?) years in Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an employment, and entered Akbar's service. The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to <7 All Ray, ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return he gave Abu '1-Fa?l a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Akbarnama. His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The Iqbalnama {Bill. Indica Edition, p. 133) confirms these remarks, 
and adds that Baba Talib died in the end of Jahangir’s reign, more than a hundred 
years old. 

4 Vide p. 560, note 1. 

6 This Ruba ft i pleased Jahangir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 

Court album. Iqbalnama, loc. cit. 
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53. Sarmadi of Isfahan. 1 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 

Fortune has been faithful in my time ; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 

I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm ; the vary dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival. 

1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1 . I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. Dakhll of Isfahan. 2 

He is a man without selfishness, and of* reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 

Muhammad Sharif was mentioned above on p. 581, No. 344, as a commando pf 
Two Hundred. Bada^oni says that he was at first Chauki-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 
with Sharlf-i Amuli (p. 502) in Bengal. Ho used at first to write under the takhallu f 
of “ Fay?i " ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fayzi, Abu ’l-Fa^l’s brother, ho chose 
that of Sarmadi. Bada^oni looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. II, 
335). From the Akbarnama, we see that Sharif served in the 31st year in Kashmir, 
and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. In 1000 ho was sent to Bengal with Sharif-i Amuli, 
and in the beginning of 1001 we find him fighting in Oj-isa against Ram Chandr, Raja 
of Khurda. Daghistani says ho died in the JDakhin. 

2 The Ma^axir-i Rabiiml is the only work in which I have found a notice of 
this poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he was the son of Malik« '1-Muluk 
Maqsud <JAli, proprietor of WerkopaM, twelve farsakhs from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Dorkopai ; but the author appears to have 
-corrected the d to a w). His mother’s father was the great Shaykh Abu ’l-Qasim, who had 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka^ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

» 

55. Qasim Arslan of Mashhad. 1 

He possesses, some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone — what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies ( axvqaf ) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalli. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and so many dervishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, etc,, collected around him, that people persuaded Tahmasp that Abu 'l-Qasim 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Mataxir has partly preserved, the village is called Kuhpaya. 
In his retirement he used to write under the mm de plume of Amri, and employed Dakhll 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave Dakhll a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abu 'i-Qasim the takhallu? of “ Dakhll ", After having attended on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to Isfahan, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar's service. In 1003 he went 
to the Dakhin, and found a patron in the Khan Khanan, in whose service he was in 1025, 
when the Ma^dxir-i Rablml was written. He also was a good soldier. 

1 Arslan is Qasim’s nom de plume. He chose this name, because his father claimed 
descent from Arslan Jazib, an Amir of Mahmud of Ghazni. The family came from Tus, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxania. Ho was a good poet, and excelled in tdrikhs . 
Bada^oni quotes an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain of Ajmir. He died in 995, 
probably in Lahor. Daghistani says he died at Afimadabad. Vide p. 109. 
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56. Ghayuri of Ilisixr. 1 

Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


When longing directs its way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise. 2 

57. Q,asimi of Mazandaran. 3 

He lives as a Faqir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 

1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri. 4 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaykhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
i$e quite beside myself. 


1 Ghayuri is called in tho Akbarnama Mulla Ghayuri, and Daghistani calls him Ghayuri 
of Kabul. This shows that ho camo from Hiijar in Kabul and not from Hujar Firuza, 
The Haft Iqllm tells us that Ghayuri was at first in tho service of Mirza* Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar 's brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, he entered Akbar 's 
service, and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
BIr Bay, in the Khaybar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367). 

2 Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers to shave off their beards ; vide p. 217. 

3 Daghistani mentions a Qasim of Mazandaran. QasimI seems to bo an unknown poet. 
■ 4 Mulla Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212, 214. He was born in 

Kokuwal in the Panjab (Bari Duab), His father’s name was Mawlana Yafiya. He 
belonged to a tribe called in Badd^oni “ Maji ". 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 994, in the Khaybar Pass. 
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The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
ami thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

59. Rahi of Nlshapur. 

His name is Khwaja Jan. He is a good man. 

1. 0 Rahi, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (1). 

******* 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gunabad ; Zamir of Isfahan ; WahshI of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kashan ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhurl of Shiraz ; Wall Dasht BayazI ; Neki ; Sabri ; 
Figarl ; Huzuri ; Qazi Nuri of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam ; Tawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Rashki of Hamadan. 


A 9, in 30 ( concluded ). 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS. 1 

ft 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


1 We have to distinguish goyandu, singers, from Miwanajidas, chanters, and mzandas, 
players, The principal singers and musicians come from Gwalyar, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
andKashmir. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kashmir had been founded 
by Irani and Turani musicians patronized by Zayn« '1-<J Abidin, king of Kashmir. The 
fame of Gwalyar for its schools of musio dates from the time of Raja Man Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous NaMk Bakhshu, whose melodies are only second to 
those of Tansen. Bakhshu also lived at the court of Raja Bikramajit, Man's son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he went to Raja KIrat of Kalinjar. Not long afterwards 
he accepted a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahadur (a.d. 1526 
to 1536). Islem Shah also was a patron of music. His two great singers were Ram Das 
and Mahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar’s service. Mahapater was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of Ojisa. 
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harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn gtrains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen, 1 of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Ramdas, 2 of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan. Dharl, 3 sings. 

8. Blr Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal. 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Da*ud Dharl, 3 sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lai, 4 of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, bon of Miyan Tansen, sings. , 

15. Mulla Is-haq Dharl, 3 sings. 

• 16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (nay). , # , 

1 Regarding Tansen, or Tansain, or Tansin, vide p. 415. Raro Chand is said to have . 
once given him one kror of tankas as at present. Ibrahim Nur in vain persuaded Tansen 
to come to Agra. Abu *1-Fa?l mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Pidishdh • 
nama (II, 5 — an interesting pasage) mentions another son of the name of BilSs, 

2 Bada^oni (II, 42) says, Ram Das came from Lakhnau. He appears to have been with 
Bayram Khan during his rebellion, and he received once from him one lakh of tankas, 
empty as Bayram 's treasure chest was. He was first at the court of Islam Shah, and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tansen. His son Sur Das is mentioned below. 

3 Dhaji means “ a singer ”, “a musician ”, 

4 Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lai Kalawant (or Kalanwat, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty or rather seventy years old. Ho had been from his 
youth in my father’s service. One of his concubines, on his death, poisoned herself with 
opium. I have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women." 
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17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bin. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babu Bam Das, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. . 

21. Bangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shaykh Dawan Dhari, 1 performs on the karnd. 

23. Bahmat u ’llah, brother of Mulla Is-haq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Sayyid ^Ali, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Hirat, plays on the tambura. 

26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar. 2 He has invented an instrument 

intermediate between the qubiiz and the rubab. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qubiiz. 

28. Sultan Hafiz Husayn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the tambura. 

31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the tambura. 

33. Hafiz Khwaja ^All, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ^Abd u ’llah, brother of Mir ^Abd u ’1-Hay, plays the Qanun. 

35. Pirzada, 3 nephew of Mir Dawam, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Usta Muhammad Husayn, plays the tambura . 4 

1 Dhafi moans “ a singer’*, “ a musician ”, 

1 Koh-bar, as we know from the Padishdhndma (I, b. ( p. 335) is the name of a ChaghtaH 
tribe. The Nafatis* 'l-Ma^asir mentions a poet of the name of Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 
whose nom-de-plume was Sabri. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, p. 50 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Ouh-paz). 

3 Pirzada, according to Badd^oni (ITT, 318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takhaUus of Liwa 1 !. Ho was killed in 995 at Labor, by a wall falling on him. 

4 The Ma^dsir-i Rahimi mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khan 
Khanan — Agha Muhammad NaM, son of Haji Isma*’il, of Tabriz ; Mawlana A^wati, of 
Tabriz ; Ustad Mlrza All FatbagI Mawlana Sharaf of Nlshapur, a brother of the poet 
Nazirl (p. 549), Muhammad Mumin, alias Hafuak, a tambura-player ; and Hafiz Nazr, 
from Tr&nsoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbdlndma mention the following singers of Jahangir's reign — 
Jahanglrdad ; Chatr Khan ; Parwlzdad ; Khurramdad ; Majdiu ; Hamza. 

a During Shahjahan’s reign we find Jagnath, who received from Shahjahan the title of 
Kabrd^i ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai Khan, who got the title of Qunsamundar (ocean of 
excellence). Lai Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awrangub abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court-historians. 
Music is against the Muhammadan law. Khafi Khan (II, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The court-musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperors used to show themselves daily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier, They said, " Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard." “ Very well," said the emperor, “ make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it," A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished. 


End of Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


, Page 31, note 1. 

Todar Mal. For corrector ami fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 35, note 2. 

Qui.iJ Khan. The correct year of his death is given on p. 381. 

Page 30, line 20. 

BabaghCkI. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
“ White Agate The word is also mentioned in the 4th Hook (my Text Edition, 
II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “transparent Babaghiirl ”. Tfilnr Na.srabadi, m his Tazkirah, under 
Jalal, has the following. “When the ease came on,” he said to MirziL Taqi, “1 have 
often counted with the point of my penknife the Bftbfighiirl threads (the veins) 
of your eye— there are seventeen.” 

I J J ^ I J JA L (jlyO J ) J 
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Pago 46, middle. 

♦Salaries of the Begams. Under Nhfihjahan and Awrangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew much lngher salaries. Thus Mum til/. Mahall had 10 lakhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Awrang/.ib gave the 
“ Begam $ahib ” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nur Jahan’s pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 

Page 49, note 7. 

■Gelbaijan Begam. From Badaonl, 11, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was iiumayun's sister. She was married to Khizr Khw.ija ; vide pp. 207, 394. 

Page 58, line 4, from top. . * * 

SoRUN. Soro is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar Kol. 14 lies east 
of the town of Kol (^Aligarh), near the Ganges. 

Page 58, line 14, from below'. 

Paniian. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathan " or “ Pathankot The MSS. 

have or but as the initial sin in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with and reversely. The spelling 
Paithdn, for Pathan, is common m Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

KIlas. Mr. F. &. Growse, C.S., informs me that gilds is to the present day the Kashmiri 
term for cherries. 


Page 75, line 7. 

MahuwA. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Oulu (Beames* Edition, Races 
of the N.W. Provinces , II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Page 77, line 7, from below. 

PIn Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the A*in (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abu ’1-Fazl mentions 
another kind of pan , called Makhx or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 

Pago 84, lino 7. 

QaysOe!. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fansur!. According to Marco 
Polo, Fan^ur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Barus. 

Page 87, note. 

ZIrbad. This should be Zerbad, for zer-i bad, i.e. “ under the wind ”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yulo informs mo, of the Malay Bdwah angin , “ below 
tho wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

KhafI Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata, over both of which Tulu 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6. 

jljfjfi I have since seen the spelling f which brings us a step nearer to 
etymology. Yardq means “ supellcx ” ; and kurk means “ fur ”. 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

Ahmadabad. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Ahmadabad is often 
called Ahmadabiid-i Gujrat. 


Page 94, line 17. 

GhtyAs-i Naqshband. We know from the Tazkira of Tahir Nagrabadi that Ghiya& 
was born in Yazd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he w r as a good poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear between somo trees, to Shah ‘vA.bbas 
(1585-1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired tho bear. Ghivas 
said on the spur of tho moment. 


“ The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness .” 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 

J - 5 ^ J- 

“ A bear on the hW is an Avicenna ,” i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher, 
Na$rabadi quotes some of Ghiyag’s verses. 
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Page 100, middle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abu ’1-Fa?l. 

Chautar was woven in Haweli .Saharan pur. 

Sir! Saf and Bhirafi, in Dharanga.on, Khandesh. 

Gangiijal, m Nirkar Ghoraghiit, Bengal. 

Mihrkul, in Alh'ibabad, 

and Pachtoliya was mentioned on p. f>74, in connexion with Nur Julian. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Adam-i Haft-hazahi. I find that this expression is much older than Abu ’l-Ka/l’s time. 
Thus Zia* u ’d-DIn Bnrani in his preface to the Turikh-i FJifizsfififu (p. 5, 1. 0). states 
that the Khalifa ^(Jmar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 107, note 8. 

Ashraf Khan. A correctcr and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 108, note 3. 

JKhandan. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tuzkirat u '1-Awliya written by Khamlan in 920 a. h., and yet the 
Mir*al u 'l-^Alam gives 915 as the year of his death. 

Page 110, note 3, line 4. 

Bechu. Though Beehu is a common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that tho 
correct name of the saint is Panehu, or Panju, rule p. 007. BadaonI (II. 54) gives 
as tdrikh of his death the w’ords ^ and tells the reader to subtract tho 

middle letter (o)> i.e. 971 -2 = 909. Vide also my Essay on “ BadaonI and 
his Works”, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1809, p. 118. 

Page 123, line 18. 

Sanoram. Akbar’s favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, lino 2. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following : — 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the SO bah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawan and Narwar, as far as Barar ; in the Su bah of Ihihabad, in the confines of 
Pannah, (Bhath) Ghora, Ratanpur, Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in thv Subah Af 
Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chanderi, Santwiis, Bljagafh, Raisin, Hoshangabftd, 
Gapha, and Hariagayh ; in the Subah of Bihar, about Rohtas and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the Subah of Bengal, in Opsa and in Satgan. The elephants from Prfhnali arc 
the best. 

Page 179, note 3. 

Sulayman Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 192, note I. 

Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Mufiarram, 978. Baddoni, II, 132. Vide below. 
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Page 203, middle, and note. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , for May, 1870 (p. 146), I have 
shown that the unclear words in Badaoni’s text are : — 

gu—l I 

“ the cunabula which is their time of mirth.” 

By “ cunabula ” the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Lahor. 

Page 281, line 8. 

The Sadr read the khutbah in the name of the new king, and thus the julus became 
a fact. fChdfi Khan. I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 282, middle. 

Mawlana ^Abd 11 ’l-Baqi. Vide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbar’s Wives. For Raqiyah the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 

Sultan Salima Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirz u Nur u ’d-l)In Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a Naqshbandi Khwaia. 

Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mirza Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza ( vide p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention (1) the daughter of Qazi ‘Hsa 
(p. 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Tnzuk , p. 324. Vide also Keane’s Agra Guide, 
p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn., Ill, 94) ; (4) a 
daughter of Shams u ’d*l)In Chak (Akbarn., Ill, 659). 

Sultan Murad. He was married to a daughter of Mirza ^Aziz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (Akbarn., Ill, 539, 552). 

Sultan Danyat,. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jumada I, 979, 
not tho 10th ; but the MSS. continually confounded and His first wife 

was a daughter of Sultan Khwaia (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
of Sa^iidat Banu Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akbarn., II T, 613). 

Page 323. 

Jahangir’s Wives. An additional list w r as given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter of 
Husain Chak of Kashmir (Akbarn., Ill, 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, mentioned 
in Akbarn., Ill, 639. 

Page 329, middle. 

Death of Mirza Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Ma'asir u ’ l-Umara ; but from 
the Padishah nama (If, 302) we see that Mirza Rustam died on, or a few days before, 
the 1st Rabi^ I, 1052. The author adds a remark that “the manners (aw$ a*) of 
the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due to tho absence 
of nobility in his mother ”. 

Page 329, lino 4, from below. 

Qara Quilu Turks. The correct name is Qaraqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaght*ai 
Dictionary gives Qaraqunilu. Vambery (History of Bokhara, p. 265, note) mentions 
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the Ustajlii, Shamlu, Nikallu, Baharlu, Zu M-Qadr, Kajar, and Afsliar, as the principal 
Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shpre of the Caspian 
and in the west of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlu means “ the hlaek sheep tribe 

Page 332, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bahrain was defeated i* Cunachur, j yr li ^ 
which lies S.E. of Jfdindhar. The word »h leh the Bihl lndiea Edition 

of Bada,oni gives, contains “ Phillaur ”, which lies SAY. of Giinachur. 

Page .‘142, note. 

I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwfm mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a Slnrwanl Afghan. 

Page .*143, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 445. line 14, and p. 458, note. 

Page 348, line 6. from below. 

Zu’l-Qaoh is the name of a Turkman tribe ; vide above. 

Page 301, last line. 

Goganda. Regarding the correct date of the battle, rule p. 400, note 2. 

Pago 370. 

Todar Mai.. The Naomi 11 ' I- U in am says that Todar Mai was born at Labor. Put it is 
now' certain that Todar Mai was born at Liiharpur, in Audli ; ride Ptocudimjs 
Asiatic Society Bengal, September, 1871, p. 178. 

Page 402, note 2. 

Miyan Kal. The note is to bo cancelled. Mijan Kal has been explained on p. 015, note 
Page 401, line 4. 

Yusuf Khan. Regarding his death, vide Tuzuk , p. 328. His son ‘■l/zat Khan is wrongly 
called in the Bibl. lndiea Edition of the Padishah Mima (1, f > , p. 302) jU. Zj jS* 
His name was ‘■Aziz 11 ’llah ; hence his title ^ Izzat . 

Page 412, line 1. 

Qaslm Khan. I dare say the phrase “ Chamanarai Khurasan ” merely means that 
ho was Governor of Kabul. • 

Page 413, line 24. 

Baq! Khan. He is often called “ Khan Baqi Khan ”. 

Page 423, line 15. 

Mir BabCs. The spelling “ Uigur” is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced “ Ighur ”. The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 9. 

Dastam Khan. Vambery spells “ Dostum ”. 
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Page 454, middle. 

Shaykh Farid-i 1 Bukhari. That the name of Farid’s father was S«.yyid Afimad-i 
Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the “ Bukhari Mosque ” in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaykh Lad, at the cost of Farld-i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent mo the following inscription from Farid’s Jami^ Masjid 
in Faridabad : — 

oU- ^ i 

dl «£* t" » — ili-l Jf| l-aU- 

jLi; j.jl> a* £j\s j r 

1. In the reign of Shah Nur u ’ d-Dxn , a king who is pious , just, and liberal , 

2. Murtazd Khan , the unique one (farld) of the age and faith , erected this religious 
building. 

3. lie is honoured, powerful, generous, and liberal, a wirthy descendant of the king 
of men [^All]. 

4 .As Tarikh of this lasting structure, the words Khiyr' 1 ’l-Biqa*’ issued from the pen. 
This gives 1014 a.h. 


jy 

jL^Ij jS’ ,jrl ^rL-l 

ijs* ^ jf- tlj 


Page 468, middle. 

Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. He is mentioned as a Sijistani on p. 528, among the 
Bakhshis. 


Page 476, note 1. 

Ma^sum Khan-i Kabul!. This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I received, 
through Babii Rajcndralal Mitra, from Raja Prainatha Nath, Raja of DIghaputi, 
Rajshahl. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called Chatmohor, not 
very far from DIghaputi. 

<1)1 oi>- j» ya*A ! JjDl — 1 1 aJof" 

iS y* j ^ ^ ^ ^ <£l* 

1 1 4» l**w j J ^ 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief of Sayyids, 
Abu d-Fdth Muhammad Khan — May Ood perpetuate his kingdom for ever, 0 Lord, 0 
Thou who remainest ! by the high aril exalted Khan, Khin Muhammad, son of Tux 
Muhammad Khan Qdqshal, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th 7A Hajjah, 987) ; vide p. 486. 

Page 485, line 7. 

Sayyid Muhammad. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27. 

SftRAT. There is every probability that Sorath, and not Surat, is intended. 
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Page 506. 

The Gakkh4RS. Vide pp. 544, 545. 

The places Pharwala and Dangali ( not Pangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticed in K. Terry's Voyage to 
East India (London, 1655, p. 88). “ Kakarcs, the principal Cities are called Dekalee 

and Purhola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extreinest part North under the MogoVs 
subjection.” 

De Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

Yakaq Kiian. The correct name is, I believe, Boriiq Khan. Yule VamWry’s 
Bokhara, p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 

Kuch Haju. Regarding Kuch Hiijfi and Kuch Bihar and Mukarram Klmn, vide my 
articlo on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 

Pago 553, lino 5. 

Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

“ The Pahlunpur family is of Afghan origin, belonging to the LohanI tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Hunmyfm. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dilili; and from Akbar Shah, in a.d. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the chief, 
obtained the title of Rlwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In a.d. 1682, Path Khan Diwan received the provinces of Jiilor, iSanchor, Pahlunpur, 
and T)Isah from Awrangzib. Path Khan died in 1688, leaving an only son, Plr Khan, 
who was supplanted m his rights by his uncle Kama) Khan, who, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rat hors of Marwar, was compelled, 
in a.d. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor), and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since.- Selections, Bombay Government 
Records, No. XXV.— Sew Senes, p. 15. 

Page 591, line 27. 

^AlI QulI Beg Istajlu. Vambery spells Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 
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Page 28, line 

18 from 

top, 

for Maulana Ma?qud 

read Maulana Maqsud. 

„ 281, „ 

9 

bottom, 

„ p. 256, note 

„ p. 266, note. 

„ 286, „ 

3 n. „ 

bottom, 

„ vide p. 183, note 2 

„ vide p. 192, note 3. 

„ 298. „ 

1 

top, 

„ Qur (p. 110) 

„ Qur (p. 116). 

„ 320, „ 

17 

bottom, 

„ MIrza Shahurkh 

„ MIrza Shahrukh. 

„ 333, lines 27, 30 „ 

top, 

„ ^Abd 11 ’l-Fatli 

„ Abu ’l-Fath. 

„ 380, line 

18 

top, 

„ vide p. 356 

„ vide p. 383. 

„ 390, „ 

14 

bottom, 

„ Bkakhar 

„ Bhakkar. 

„ 402, „ 

20 ,, 

top, 

„ Mandi Qasim Khan 

„ Mahdi Qasim Khan. 

„ 406, „ 

19 

top, 

„ p. 365, note 2 

„ p. 394, note 1. 

o 

00 

7 

top, 

„ Khawja Sultan ^Ali 

„ Khwaja Sultan ^All. 

„ 413. „ 

6 

bottom, 

„ p. 371, note 2 

„ p. 402, note 1. 

„ 449, „ 

3 

bottom. 

,, Baha u ’I-T)in 

,, Baha u ’d-DIn. 

.. 506, „ 

12 

top, 

„ Jalala Tarikl, p. 441 

„ Jalala Tarikl, p. 442. 

» 507. „ 

19 

bottom, 

„ p. 320 

„ p. 336. 

» 526, „ 

18 

top, 

„ Husam n ’d-Din 

„ Husain 0 ’d-T)in. 

» 532, „ 

11 

top, 

„ Tagmal 

„ Jagnial. 

„ 534, „ 

16 

bottom. 

„ Murabadad 

„ Muradabad. 

„ 539, „ 

17 

top, 

„ Dodavarl 

„ Godavari. 

» 542, „ 

30 

top, 

„ ^Abu’l-Qildir 

„ ^Abd u ’l-Qadir. 

.» 543, „ 

7 „ 

top, 

,, Arjum Singh 

,, Arjun Singh. 

» 543, „ 

9 „ 

top, 

„ 246. Sakat Singh 

„ 256. Sakat Singh ( vide 





line 17, p. 551). 

„ 573, lines 5, 6 „ 

bottom. 

„ p. 309 

„ p. 321. 

„ 612, line 

7 „ 

bottom. 

„ No. 234, p. 480 

„ No. 234, p. 537. 

„ 614, „ 

18 

bottom. 

„ vide p. 172 

„ vide p. 181. 

„ 615. „ 

7 

bottom. 

„ vide p. 159, note 

„ vide p. 167, note. 

„ 642. „ 

5 n. „ 

bottom, 

„ pp. 334, 528 

„ pp. 354, 596. 

V 660, „ 

6 

bottom, 

„ Sharif-i Amuli, # pp. 





176, 452 

„ Sharlf-i Amuli, pp. 





185, 502. 

„ 670, „ 

18 n. „ 

bottom. 

„ isthilal 

„ isiihldl. 

„ 672, „ 

17 

bottom, 

„ vide above, p. 353 

„ vide above, p. 376. 

„ 682, „ 

17 n. „ 

bottom, 

„ Na^irl, p. 549 

., Naziri, p. 649. 
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INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF THK 

A‘iN-1 AKRARl 


[The numbers refer to the pages; n. means “footnote”. When names oceur twice 
or several times on a page, they ha\e been entered only on<e in the Index. 

The geogiaphical names form a separate Index.] 


A BABAKR, son of Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegi, 5.’).’). 

‘•Abbas-i Safawi. Shall, converts people 
to Shiism, 41)4 ; 503, 504, 073 n. 

Abdiil Chak, 535. 

Abduls, the forty, 200, 200 n. 

Abdar Khana, 57. 

^Abdf Kor, 538. 

^Abdl of Nishapur, a katib, 108. 

*eAbd u ’1 ^Ali Tarkhan, Mir/A, 381). 

^Abd 11 ’1 < ’Azim, rule Sultan Khwaia. 

‘•Abd u ’l-^Aziz, a katib, 101). 

^Abd u 4-^Aziz, of Dihli, 007. 

^Abd u ’1-Baqi, Sa<lr, 282, 51)0, 010. j 

‘■Abd 11 4-Biiri, Kim ilia. 571, 570. 

^Abd u 4-GhafTar. of Dihli, 454. 

AAbd u 4-Ghafiir, Mirza, 345. 

‘■Alxl 11 4-Ghafur, Shaykh, 007. 

< >Abd u T-GhanI, Shaykh, 010. 

‘•Abd 11 4-Haqq, of Sab/miir, 107. 

‘JAbdu ’1-Hay, Mir <?Adl, 522, 525, 530 i 
. (No. 230). 

‘'Abd* 1 4-Hay, name of several katibs, | 
107, 109. 

‘hAbd' 1 4-Karim, a kfitib, 109. , 

*kAbd u 4-Kariin Sindhi Amir Khun, 520, j 
527. 

^Abd u 4-KhaIiq Khawafi, 495. 

^Abd u ’lliih-i Ashpaz, 107. 

‘kAbd’ 1 ’llah-i Sayrafi, Khwiija, 107. 

<Abd“ ’llah Khnn Barha, 428. 

*^Abd u 41 ah Khan Kiruz-jang, 551, 550, 
565, 568, 577 n., 578. i 


<A1m 1“ 4 l.lh Khan Mughul, 322, 432 
(No. 70). 

^Abd u llali Khan, Suyyid, 309 n.. 518 
(No. 189). 

^Abd" 4 hill Khan IV.lmk, 337 (No. 14), 
401, 108, 518. 

‘eAbd 11 ’llali Kh an IV.lmk, king of 
Bukhara, 452, 522. 

‘vAbd" 4 hlh, Khw.lja. Khu.ljagan Kliwaja, 
107. 

^Ahd" 4 lab, jxhwaja, son of Jxhwaja 
‘•Abd 11 4-bat if, 407 (No. 109). 

‘■Abd" 4 lab Marwslrid, jxhwaja, 590, 
053 n. 

^Abd u ’llali, Mir, 109; a singer, 082. 

^Abd" ’llah, Mirz.l, nde Sardar Kh an. 

^Abd 11 4 kill Narfut.lz Kli.ln, 551 (No. 257). 

‘■Abd u ’llali, Shaykh, son of Muhammad 
Gliaws, 509. 

^Abd 11 ’llah, son of Nizam Murta^a 
JKhan, 523. 

^Abd" 4hlh, son of NaMd Khan. 519. 

^Abd" 'llah, Sultan of Kasli^har, 339*51 1.‘ 

^Abd u 4 hlh Sultanpuri, , 014 ; vide 
Makhduni u 4-Mulk. 

‘•Abd u 4-Latif, Mir, of Qa/.wln, 490, 015. 

^Abd u 4-batif, Mirza, 345. 

< ?Abd u 4-batif, son of Naqib Khan. 498. 

‘eAbdul majid, tide Asaf Khan. 

‘TAbd u 4- Malik ibn Marwan, 37. 

^Abd u 4-Matlab jUiiin, 441 (No. 83). 

<?Abd« 4-Mumin, Mir, 589 (No. 374). 

^Abd u 4-Muqtadir, 523. 


G91 
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^Abd u ’l-Qadir Akhund, 542, 615. 

^Abd u ’l-Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoni. 

^Abd u ’l-Qadir, Mawlana, 614. 

^Abd 11 ’l-Qadir Sirhindi, 614. 

^Abd u T-Qadu-i Jila.nl, 440. 

^Abd u ’1-Qasim Namakin, 456 n., 525 
(No. 199). 

^Abd 11 ’1-Quddus, of Gango, 607, 615. 

^Abd u ’1-Sami, Qazi, 615. 

^Abd u ’1-Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

^Abd 11 ’1-Wahhab, Shaykh, 616. 

^Abd 11 ’1-Wahid, Sayyid, 585 (No. 364). 

<Ab du ’1-Wahid, Shaykh, 616. 

< ’Abd u ’1-Wa?i, 322. 

^Abd u ’n-Nabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 186, 195, 
197, 279, 281, 282, 283,. 284, 549, 
615, 616. 

^Abd 11 ’r-Rahim-i Khaluli. a katib, 107. 

^Abd" ’r-Rahim Khar. 456 n., 505. 

^Abd u ’r-Raliim, of Khwarizm, a katib, 
109. 

< «Abd u ’r- Rahim, of Lakhnau, Shaykh, 
360, 524 (No. 197). 

‘■Abd 11 ’r-Ral.iim, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

‘'Abd' 1 ’r-Rahim Mirzil Khan Khanan, 
vide Khan Khanan. 

^Abd u ’r-Rahlrn, son of Qa>im Khan, 401. 

^Abd u ’r-Rahman Dfdday, 517 (No. 186), 
582. 

^Abd u ’r-Rahman, Mirza, 517 (No. 183). 

< 'Abd u ’r-Rahman Sur, 395 n., 416 n. 

‘'Abd 11 ’r-Rashid, king of Kashghar, 512, 
512 n. 

^Abd u ’r-Razz;lq Samyain’ 1 ’d-I)awla, 
494 n. 

^Abd u ’r-ltazzfiq, Mir, of (Rian, 468, 526, 
527. 

‘'Abd' 1 ’s-Salam, Mawlana, 614. 

^Abd u ’s-Salam Rayami, 670. 

^Abd u ’s-Salam, son of Miriazzam Khan. 
588 n. 

^Abd* 1 ’$-Samad, a katib, 109. 

‘hAbd 11 ’sh-Shahid, Khwaja, 466, 608. 

‘•Abd 11 VSainad, Khwaja, of Kashan, 
584 (No. 353). 

^Abd u ’s-Samad, Khwaja. Shirinqalam, 
114, 554 (No. 266). 

^Abd 11 ’sh-Shukur, Mulla, 198. 

^Abd 11 s-Subhan Dulday, 582 (No. 349). 

‘'Abd' 1 ’s-Subban, Mirza, 578. 


Abhang Khan, 357 n. 

Aboriginal races, 241, 262 ; vide Tribes. 

Abu Is-liaq Firang, Shaykh,' 608. 

Abu Is-liaq, Sayyid, 486, 590 (No. 384). 

Abu ’1-Baqa, 519. 

Abu ’1-Baqa, Amir Khan, 526. 

Abu ’1-Farah, Sayyid, of VVasit, 425, 428. 

Abu T-Fath Beg, 333, 551. 

Abu ’1-Fath Gujrati, Shaykh, 616. 

AbQ ’1-Fatb, Hakim, 184, 216, 368, 440, 
468 (No. 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abu ’1-Fatb Khan, son of ShaMsta Khan. 
575, 576. 

Abu ’l-Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abu ’1-Fath, son of Mu^affar Mughul, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu T-Fattiih Ataliq, 562 (294). 

Abu ’1-Fayz, Fayzi, 548 ; vide Fayzi. 

Abu ’1-Fazl, author of the A t in, 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n„ 203, 204, 
213 n., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abu ’1-Fazl of Kazarun, Khatib, 549. 

Abu ’1-Fazl, son of the Mir ^Adl, 548. 

Abu ’1-Hasan, Khwaja, 345 ; vide A?af 
Khan. 

Abu ’1-Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘■Ad'l, 585 (No. 383). 

Abu T-liusayn, 408. 

Abu ’1-Khayr Khan, 526, 527. 

Abu ’l-Ma^ali, son of the Mir ‘'Adi, 563 
(No. 297) ; vide Shah Abu’l-Mu^ali. 

Abu ’l-Mubammad, 569. 

Abu ’l-Mu^affar, Mir, 424. 

Abu ’l-Mu^affar, son of Ashraf Khan. 
542 (No. 240). 

AAbu ’1-Qasim, brother of ^Abu ’l-Qadir 
Akhund, 542 (No. 242). 

Abu ’1-Qasim, Governor of Gwaliyar, 330. 

Abu ’1-Qasim, Mir, of NIshapur, 593 
(No. 398). 

Abu ’1-Qasim, of WerkopaM, 677 n., 
678 n. 

Abu ’1-Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘'Adi, 548 (No*. 251). 

Abu ’1-Wafa, Mir, 526. 

Abu Na?r, of Farah, 43 n. 

Abu Rayban, quoted, 44. 
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Abu Sa^id MIrza, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abu Sa*ud Sawafi MIrza, son of Sultan 
Husayn MIrza, 327, 328, 555 (No. 
271). 

Abu Sa^Id, Sultan of Kiishghar, 512, 513. 
Abu Talib ShaHsta Khan, 575, 570. 

Abu Talib, son of Munis Khan. 459. 

Abu Talib, son of ShiiMsta Khan, 575, 
576. 

Abu Turab, Mir, Gujratl, 415, 569. 

Abwab u ’l-mal, revenue accounts, 270. 
accounts, how kept, 14 ; how divided, 
270. 

Achhe, Shaykh, 588 n. 

Adam Barba, Savyid, 427, 588 n. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, | 

508, 544. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hazuri, 

105 n. 

Adham, Khan, son of Milhuin Anga, 274, 
340 (No. 19). | 

Adham, Mir, 486. ; 

Adhan, Shaykh, 607. 

Adhela, a coin, 32. 

^Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhainmad-i 
Qalatl, 478 (No. 125). 

Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 

‘’Adl-gutka, a coin, 31. 
admiralty, 289. 
admission to court, 165. 
advances to officers, 275. 

Adwand, of Of-isa, 594 (No. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ‘’Ufiinan 
Lolianl, 586, 587 ; their character, 
436, 583. 

Aflatun MIrza, 372. 

Afrasiyab, son of MIrza Muhammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Afridis, 578. i 

Afshar, 687 

AftabI, 30. j 

Aftabglr, a royal ensign, 52. 

Af^al Khan. 674 n. 

Af?al Khan, Khwaja Sultan ‘■All, 408 
(No. 56). j 

agar, vide Aloes. 

Agate, vide babaghuri. i 

Agha Khizr Nahawandl, 672 n. 

Agha Mufiammad Na*!, 682 n. ; 

Agha Muhammad Tahir Wagli, 576. I 


Agha Mulla, 557, 558, 572, 572 n. 

Agha Mulla Dawatdar, 398, 451, 558. 

Agha Mulla Qazwiui, 589 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or lirepot, 50. 

Ah Adis, 20, 20 n., 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
under Jahangir, 605. 

A hi nr hint, a metal, 41. 

Alidad, 571. 

Ahbi jmnd^at, 191 n. 

Ahmad Barha, Savyid, 300, 417 (No. 91). 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 501, 518 (No. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Nur Jah&n, 
570. 

Ahmad Beg, MIrza, 398. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 450. 

Ahmad! Kayyaz, Shaykh, 616. 

Ahmad Khan NiyazI, 511 n., 542. 

Ahmad KliaUfi, Shaykh, 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad, Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Thathah, 112, 113,216. 

Ahmad Q/isim Koka, 564 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 568. 

Ahmad Shall, Kaziy u ’l-Mulk, of Gujrilt, 
419. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, 614. 

Alimad, Shaykh, a kiitib, 106. 

Ahmad, Sha\kh, son of ^Abd u ’l-Quddus, 
615. 

Al.imad, Shaykh, Ron of Salim ChiBhtI 
Slkriwfd, 530 (No. 210). 

Ahmad Sufi, 21.8, 219. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

Al.irar, Khwaja, 467, 608. 

aitndq , ride uyinfu/. 

< 'Ajd' l ibi , a tent, 56. 

Akas-diya, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 64 n.j his, 
miraculous birth, 219,* 415; his full 
name, 196; his inotlier, 352, 353, 
354 ; his nurses, rule Malmm Anaga, 
Picha Jan Anaga, Ji Jl Anaga ; his 
attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 
313; his children, 321 ; his wives, 
181, 321, 322, 686 ; his brothers, vide 
Muhammad Hakim MIrza and Mirzft 
Ibrahim, 594 ; his character and 
how he spends his time, 162, 163, 
164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regards 
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the performance of his duty an act of 
worship, 11 ; enters into details, 

254 ; is a good physiognomist, 

248 n. ; believes in lucky days, 

97 n. ; is “ lucky ”, 254 ; is musical, 
53,54; is witty, 471; shows himself 
to the people, 164 ; how he dines, 60, 

61 ; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 

68, 69, 96, 110, 135, 136, 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit, 68 ; dislikes meat, 

64 ; abstains from it, 164 ; wears 
woollen stuffs like Sufis, 96 ; likes 
only certain books, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; likes 
to see spiders light, 308 ; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 285 ; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122; his favourite 
gun Sangram, 123, 685 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135 ; improves 
his army, 242 ; introduces the brand, 
or the Diujh o MahalU-L&w, 242, 243, 
343, 344, 669 n. ; improves guns, 

119, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; j 
his religion, 51 ; is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170; performs 
miracles, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jazya, 198 ; interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the courtiers to 
shave off their beards, 202, 609 n. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203; abolishes the Hijrah, 204; : 

hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 

215 ; dislikes the names “ Muham- 
mad ” and “ Al.imad ”, 382 n. ; 

makes the Mullas drink wine, 207, 

522 ; caUs a Zoroastrian priest from 
Persia, 220 ; keeps Pars! feasts, 

286 ; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of Salt, 216, 217 ; saves a | 
Sati, 472 ; hates the learned and j 

drives them from court, 181, 200, j 

201 ; resumes their grants of land, j 
278, 279, 280, 281 ; his views on I 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- ! 
tion, 288, 289 ; fixes the age for j 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
the sun, 51, 210, 211, 212 ; founds a 
new sect, 174 ; admits 'pupils to it 
by ceremony, 212 (vide Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions, 439 ; especially by ^Abd u 
’llah of Turan, 522 ; is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to prostrate 
themselves before him, vide sijdah ; 
his last illness, 521 ; day of his 
death, 222 n. ; is buried at Sikan- 
drah, 220. 

Akbarndma, Lucknow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

Akbar Quli Sultan, 544, 545. 

akhta, meaning of, 477 n. 

Akhtachfs, an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 494. 

alar ha, a stuff, vide alcha. 

A^la Ilazrat , a title, 358 n. 

A^la Khiiqdn. a title, 358 n. 

^ Alam , a royal standard, 52. 

^Alarn lkirha, Say y id, 427, 431 n. 

A ‘dam Kabuli, Mulla, 167 n., 615. 

^Alam Lodi, 569. 

‘■Ala 1 * 1 ’d-Dawlah, Mirza, 572. 

^Ala*’ u ’d-Din Pi rati, a kiitib, 108. 

< 'Ala fcu ’d-Din Tslam Khan, 552, 586, 587. 

<? Ala tu ’d-Din Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 252 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 512 n., 
550 n. 

^Ala tu ’d-Din Khwilfi, Khwaja, 464. 

Ala fcu ’d-Din Lari, 609. 

<Ala*« ’d-Din Maj/,ub, 608. 

< ’Ala* u ’d-Din, Mirza, 588. 

< ’Alii* u 1-Mulk, of Lar, 670 n. 

^Ala* 11 l’Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 339. 

alcha, a melon, 68 ; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 367, 623. 

<Ali, Mir, a kiitib, 108, 109. 

^All, Mir, Sayyid Juda*!, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 114, 660; — , a 
musician, 682 ; — , of Qum, 667. 

All, Q.azi, 370. 

^ AH, the Khalifah. 105. 

^Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, 55. 

^Ali Akbar, Mir, 415 (No. 62). 

*■ Ali Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 596 n. 

^Ali Asghar, Mirza, 454. 
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^ All Beg Akbarshahi, Mirza, 530. 

‘'All Beg ^Alamshahi, Mirza, 538 (237). 

^All Chamaji, a katib, 100. 

‘‘•Ali Dost Khan. 602, 602 n. 

Alif Khan (jujrati, 410. 

^Ali ibn llilal, a caligraphist, 106. 

^ All Khan Chak, 534. 

^ All Khan. Baja, of Khanties, 345, 356. 

9 All Martian Bahadur, 556 (No. 273). 

All Muhammad Asp, 551 (No. 358). I 

^ Ali Quli, ride Khan Zaman. 

‘-All Quli Beg Istajlu, Slier Afkan Khan. 

501 (No. 304), 680. 

■** Ali Quli Khan Indariibi, 478 (No. 124). 

^Ali Bay, of little Tibbat, 323, 520, 676. 

^ Ali Slier, Mir, 107 n., 108, 108 n„ 360. 

‘’Ali Shukr Beg. 320, 330. 

^alisheri, a melon, 68. 

‘•Ali Var, 448. 

Allah Bakhsh Sadr, 482. 

Allah Quli, 514, 545. 

Allah Yar Khan. 560. 
alms, paid at court, 14, 276, 277. 
aloes, wood of aloes, 85. 
aloni, 26, 27. 
alphabets, 104, 105 n. 

Alqas Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Alton Qulij, 561 (No. 200). 

Annin'* ’1 l.'ih, son of Sa)f Khan Koka, 

- 584 (No. 356). 

Ambit Khan Chuk Kashmiri, 520, 520 n., 
557. 

ambar , 83. 

<? Ambar, Malik, 350, 360, 153. 

Amin Khan (Ihori, 581. 

Amin Bazi, Khwaja. 572, 576. 

Amin u ’d-Din Jnju, Mir, 501. 

Amir Beg I’ayrawi, 670. 

Amir Chan ban, 331. 

Amir Haydar, of Belgram, 331 n. 

Amir Khan. 526, 527. 

Amir Khan, Sayyid, 404 n. 

Amir Kh,in Mughul Beg, 404. i 

Amir Khusraw Khan. 324, 325, 330. 

Amir Khusrawi. Say> id, 661 n. 

Amir Mansur, a katib, 107. | 

Amir Qazi Asiri, 668. 

Amir u ’ l-urnara , a title, 250, 353. ! 

Amr Singh, or Arnra, Kami, 364, 405, 585. 
Amr Singh, of Idar, 353. ; 


Amr Singh Baghela, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisodi\n, 460. 

Amri, a poet, 678 n. • 

Amr u ’llah, Mirza, 361. 
amulets, 571. 

amusements at court, 308, 316. 

Anantl Singh Kaehhwaha, 461. 
annga, or nurse, 341. 

Ah in , 220. 230, 231. 

A nisi, a poet, 6-18, 648 n. 

Anis«* ’d-Din, ride Mihtar Khan. 

Anup Singh Baghela, 116. 

Anwar Mirza, 315. 

‘CVqa^id-i Nasafi, title of a book, 300 n. 
< ’Aqil, Mirza, son of Mil zil Msa Tarkhan, 
302 n. 

^ A « 1 1 1 Hu>a\n Mirza, 513, 51 1. 

( K/tn *>, or jiKjtr, 266, 266 n. 

‘•Arab Bahadur. 108, 377, 138, 150, 472, 
401, 537. 

^Arabshfdi, Mir, 634 n. 

^Araful o ‘’.Irt/.sti/, a Ta/kira, 584. 

Aram Banii Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

< nltftb , meaning, 633 n. 

Arbfib u 't-tahuicil, household expenses, 
270. 

archers, 261. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 220, 220 n. 
Ardsher Kabuli. 510. 

Arghfin, a elan, 380, 301. 

Arghfm of Kabul, a katib, 106. 

Arghiin Khan, 380. 

c Anf Beg Sliuvkh ^Cmari, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 513 (No. 214). 

Arlat, a dan, 5.31, 571. 
urmourers, 1 10. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, J 10. 
arms, list of, 1 16. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army,* €41/ 
254, 256 ; of Shahjalian, 255. 

Arqiin, < ’Abd" ’Hull, a katib, 107. 
arrack, 74. • 

arsenal, the imperial, 1 15. 

Arstan, a poet, 678. 

Arzani Begum, 321. 

< '<ir$-7uirncha'<, 273. 

Asad Beg, son of Khan Daw ran Shah, 
410. 

Asad Khan. Shuja^-i Kabuli, 476 n. 
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Asad Khan, son of Qutlugh Qadam Khan. 
478. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 415. 

^A^ad 11 ’d-Dawla, Mir Jamal 11 ’ d-DIn 
Husavn, 500. 

Asad 11 ’llah Khan, of Tabriz, 471 (No. 
116). 

Asad u ’llah, Mirza, 588. 

Asad u ’llah, son of Sher Khwaja, 511. 
Asad u ’llah Turkman, 415, 472. 

AsafI, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 
Asaf-jah, 575. 

A$af Khan. A$af u ’d-Dlawla, Asaf-jah, 
398, 399. 

A$af Khan (I), ^Abd 11 ’1-Majid, 251, 349, 
372, 395, 39G. 

A?af Khan (II), Ghiyas’ 1 ’d-I)In 9 All, 451, 
479 (No. 126), 575. 

A$af Khan (III), Ja^far Beg, 219, 323, 
324, 451 (No. 98), 519, 583, 643. 

A$af Khan (IV), Yamln u ’d-l)awla, 
Mirzil Abu ’l-ilasan, 575, 576. 

Asalat Khan Lodi, 568. 
ashkhdr, 25. 

Ashki, a poet, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424. 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
Atfghar, 107, 107 n., 423 (No. 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 576 (No. 320). 
ashf, a coin, 32. 

ashtdhat, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashfsidd, a coin, 31. 

Asiri, of Ray, 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, 509, 600. 
^Askari Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

^Askari Mirza, son of Ja^far Beg, 454. 
A$l-i Jam^-i Tumar, 377. 

^ Asmat-i Anbiyd, title of a book, 614. 
asrqr i maktum, title of a book, 638 n. 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
assessment, ifnder Bay ram Khan, 373 ; 
under Muzaffar Khan. 373 ; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 475; of Kashmir, 
370, 452 ; of Afghanistan, 409. 
A?watl, Mawlana, 682 n. 
ataliq , an office, 330, 333, 339, 346, 351, 
354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389, 416, 439, 452, 453. 
atbegi, master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


Atga Khan. Shams u ’d-DIn Muhammad, 
274, 337 (No. 15), 338. 

Atharban , a Sanskrit work, 1,11, 111 n. 
ath-khayiba, a tent, 56. 

Utiq, 594. 
atkal, 229, 230. 

Atku Timur, 389. 
atma, a coin, 29. 

^ atr , rose water, 574. 
aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji Mulla, 663 n. 

Awlad llusayn, 535. 
awuuuj, or throne, 52. 

Awrangzeb, 358 n. ; abolishes music, 
682 n. ; 683. 

Awans, a tribe, 507 n. 
awara-navlx , 261. 

Awdrij u title of a book, 

479. 

''Amir Vanish, a book by Abu ’1-Fazl, 
112, 112 n. 

Ayal u ’ l-knm , name of a verse in the 
Qor^an, 177. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of Ghazni, 636 n. 
Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

^Ayisha, Muhammad’s wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

^Ayn Khan Dakhini, 539. 

? Ayshi, Mawlana, 109. 

A^zam Khan, vide Khan-i A^gam. 
azfar u ’ t-ljb , a perfume, 87. 

Azhar, Mawlana, a katib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dakhini, 539. 

^Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 568. 
? Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 476 n. 

^Aziz Koka, vide Khan-i Angara. 

^Aziz u ’llah, Mir, 404. 

^Aziz u ’llah, Mir Turbati, 595. 

^Agmat, Lodi, 568. 


B ABA Agha, 353. 

Baba Balas, 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 
babaghuri, or agate, 36, 683. 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 580. 

Baba Khan Qaqshal, 375, 399 n., 400 ; 

dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur, 608. 

Baba Quchin, 493. 
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Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
93; his Memoirs, 112, 355; 325, 
390, 463. 512, 686. 

bdbdshaykhi , a kind of melon, 68, 590. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 578. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 676. 

Baba Zambur, 355, 387. 

Babu Mankli, 400, 528 (No. 202). 
babul, wood, 23 n., 25, 73. 

Babus, Mir, 423 (No. 73), 488 n., 687. 
Badakhslus, their character, 504. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 

BadaonI, the historian, 110n., Ill n., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, 531, 617, 
652 n. 

badinjan, 62, 62 n. 
badi^ u ’ l-baydn , title of a hook, 617. 
Badi Cu ’z-Zaman, Mirzii, Sluihnawaz 
Khan. 527 n. 

BadU u ’z-Zaman, Mirzii, son of Aghfi 
Mulla, 398, 451. 

BadU' 1 ’z-Zaman, Qazwini, 451. 

BadU u ’z-Zaman, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 326. 

BadU u ’z-Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Ilusain Mirza, 389, 390. 
bddla (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i ^Alam, Mir, 522. 

Badr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhaduriyn, 547 n. 
baghli , a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur , conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhanturi, 591. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No, 87) ; vide Muham- 
mad A^ghar and Bahar Khan. 
Bahadur Khan. Muhammad SaMd Shay- 
banl, 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, 556. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdar, 555 (No. 269). 
Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bahar Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Baharlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha^ u ’d-Din Kambu, 535. 

Baha<« ’d-Din Mufti, 616. 

Baha‘< u ’d-Din Zakariya, of Multan, 436. 
Baha u d’-Din Mijzub, of Bada.on, 449. 
bahla, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyar, 575, 576. 

Bahram, son of Shamsi, 499. 


j Bahriim Mir/. a, Snfawi. 328. 

| Bahrain Quli, a musician. 682. 

[ Bahrain Saqqii, a poet., 651, 651 n. 
i Bairi Sill, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
558 n . 

| Baizawi, a Quran commentator, 614. 

j Bakhshi Banu Begum, 339. 

j Bakhshis. of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

I Bakhshu. a singer, 680 n. 

{ Bakhtuir, a clan of .lalesar, 169. 

Bakhtwir Beg Gurd, 529 (No. 204). 

| Bakin a Amiga, 435. 

| Baland Akblar, 324. 

j Balbhadr Bathor, 563 (No. 296). 

I Baldhadr, Bay of Lakhinpur, 369. 

Balimis, the philosopher, 622 n. 
j Biilju Qulij, 562. 

; Balt u Khan. 530 (No. 207). 

; Baluchis, 385,388, 134. 

i bamboo, price of, 234. 

] ban, 19, 20. 

bandit*, 262. 

Banda ^ Ali Maydani, 560 (No. 281). 

| Banda ‘kAli Qurbegi, 560. 

j bandr«/<'ln, tide match-lock-bearer. 

I Banka Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 270). 

! ban kill Is, 262. 

1 bdnwdrl, 19. 

1 Ba(pl*’i, a poet, 664 n. 

Baqi Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 188. 

Baqi Khan, 413 (No. 60), 114, 687. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Kjpin, 448. 

Baqi Safarchi, 603. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 327. 

! Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 163. 

! Baqir, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

Baqir An^ari, 563 (No. 298). 

Biiqir Bukhari, Sayyid, 435. 

Ixirah, or a community of twelve villages, 
! 429. 

burnt, or cheque, 272. 

Bardwatdi, soldiers, 241. • . 

barg-i nay, a kind of melon, 68. 
bdrgdh, audience tent, 55, 56. 
bdrgir, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barha Sayyids, 425 to 432. 

Bari of Hi rat, a katib, 108. 

Barkhurdar, JUiwaja, 578. 
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Barkhurdar Mirza, Khan A^lam, 577 
(No. 328). 

Barlas, a clan, 364 n., 393. 

Basakhwanis, a sect, 666 n. 

Basawan, the painter, 114. 

Basu, Raja of Man, 369, 495, 508. 

BatanI, an Afghan tribe, 532 n. 

Bayasanghar, son of Prince Danya! , 322. 
Bayasanghar Mirza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Bayazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazld Barha, 427, 562 (No. 295). 

Bayazld Beg Turkman, 563 (No. 299). 
Bayazld Mu^azzam Khan. 552 (No. 260). 
Bayram Beg, father of Mun^im Khan. 
333. 

Bayram Khan, Khan Khan an, 322, 329 
(No. 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayram Oghliin, 517. 

Bayram Qulij, 562. 
baytnr, or horse-doctor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan. 416, ] 

518 (No. 188). 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa, 337, 341, 473 
(No. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 506. 
bear, a stupid animal, 684. 

Bechu, Shaykh, 607. 

Bediir Bakht, Prince, 527. 
beef interdicted bv Akbar, 202. 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 

Beg Baba Kolubi, 488. 

Beg Muhammad Toqba 1 !, 576 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad Uighur, 584 (No. 360). 

Beg Niirin Khan Quchln, 531 (No. 212). 

Beg Oghlu, 464. 

Begilm Sahib, 683. 

Begams, their salaries, 683. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 354. 

Beglar Khan. 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni Das Bundela, 546. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, 300. 

Bhadauriya elan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundela, 546. 


Bhagwan Das Kachhwaha (Bhagwant 
Das), 208, 323, 353 (No. 27). 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 
bhangar, a metallic composition, 42. 
Bha,o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 543. 
Bharat Chand Bundela, 546. 
bheld, a nut, 54 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Bhil Khan Salimshahi, 366. 

Bhlm, Raja, Dawlatshahi, 359. 

Bhlm, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 533 (No. 225). 
Bhlm Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 543. 
bhiraun, a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaykhawat, 462. 
bholslrl , a fruit, 75. 

Bhiigiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Sahl, 489. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 681. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihar! Mai, Kachhwaha, 322, 347 (No. 
23). 

Bihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

BihziLd, a painter, 113, 113 n. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 399. 

Bikramajlt, 423 ; vide Patr Das. 
Bikramajlt, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 
Bikramajlt Baghela, 446. 

Bikramajlt Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajlt Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tan sen, 682 n. 

bin, a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bina, Shaykh, 613. 
binsat, a coin, 30. 
bir, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202, 207, 
209, 214, 218, 219, 349, 368, 442 
(No. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 681. 

Bir Sail, of Gondwanah, 397. 

Bir Singh De,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, 546 n. 
biryan, a dish, 63. 

Biswas lla,o, 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 571. 
blood of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 
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boy’s love, 335, 375, 387, 626 n., 627 n., ! 

639 n.; vide immorality, 
branding hoi^es, 147, 147 n., 148; 

introduced by Akbar, 243, 265. 
brass, how made, 42. 
bread, how prepared, 64. 
bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriyn, 547 n. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkof, 349, 
369, 443. 

buffalo hunts, 304. 
buqhra , a dial), 63. 
bugriiivati, 25. 
buhloli , a coin, 32. 

Buhlul Khan Miyana, 569. 
buildings, 232 ; estimates of, 236. 
bukhar (gas), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bulaqi (Dauar Bakhsh), 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. 

Bundela Rajputs, of Udcha, genealogy, l 
546. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 310. 

Burhan, Shaykli, 608. 

Burhani, Mir, 424. 1 

Burj ^Ali, 336. \ 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 580. 


C ALIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imperial, 151 ; different kinds 
of, 151 ; their food, 152 ; harness, 
152, 153; are shorn, 154; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how trained, 155 ; how mustered, 
225. 

camphor, 83, 84 ; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n. 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahals, 285 ; English car- 
riages, 285 n. ; for trained leopards, 
298 ; kinds of, 158. 
cash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, 157 ; good in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, bad in Dihll, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65. 

chdbuksuwtr, an officer over horses, 145. 

chaharghottha, a coin, 3(f n., 31. 

chahuniahii, a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Chalma Beg, vide Khan * Alain . 

Chowan, title of a historical \u*rk, 372. 
Chaniput Bundela, 546. 

Chand Bihi, 357 n. 

Chand Khan and Chand Mi) an, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ra,o Sisodi)u, 460. 
chandal mandat , a play, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of Malden, of Jodhpur 
(Murwur), 319, 3ft f, 401, 531. 

Chnndr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandra w at, 459. 

Changiz Khan (lujniti, 337, 340, 419, 
51 1, 515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436; of the 
Cakkhars, 545; of ( Jujrat in, 421; 
of Badakhshis, 505; of the vomen 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346; of Afghans, 436; of 
Kambus, 436 ; of Dakhinis, 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh , 311. 
charn, a coin, 32. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 24. 
Chatbanuris, a elan, 426, 426 n., 430. 
chair , or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Chatr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Chat rau ris, a clan, 426, 430. 
chatrmandal , a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 
chatrtog, a royal standard, 52. 
chavgdn , or hockey, 309, 310. 
chavki, or guard, 267. 
chavjHir, a game, 315, 374. • 

f hautur, a stuff, 100, 685. . 

chela*, or slaves, 263, 263 n., 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term “ slave ”, # 26tf, 264. 
cheque, or bardt , 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 
chhdchhiyd, 26. 

Chhajhu Barha, 532 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 507 n. 
chikhi, a dish, 62. 
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Chin Qulij, 35 n. (where wrong Husayn 
Qullj), 561 (No. 293), 562. 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 389, 511, 
511 n., 512 ; his law ( batorah ), 505. 
Chingiz Khan Ni^amshahi, 490. 

Chirkis-i Rumi, 416. 
chirwa, 262. 

Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, 
191, 192. 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions in wax of the birth of Christ, 
203, 203 n., vide cunabula. 
chubin , a kind of tent, 47. 
chubin rd,oti, a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56. 
chugul , a coin, 30, 30 n. 
chuwa, a scent, 86. 
civet, vide zabad. 
coco-nut, 75. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 28 ; vide 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 260. 
colours, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Man^abdars, 251, 252, 
254, 255, 257. 

conversions to Christianity, 560 ; to 
Tslain, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n., 510, 
512, 577 n. ; to Shiism, 494, 654 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100, 685. 
court ceremonies, 46, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277 ; ride Chingiz Khan’s 
law. 

cows, the imperial, 157 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 
cunabula, 686, vide Christians, 
currency, changes in, 33. 

D A HIST AN ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious sects, 219, 219 n., 220, 
220 n., 502 n., 503. 

Paftar, 270, 270 n. 

dd(jh_ o mahalli system, 252, 252 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n. ; ride branding. 
dagu, a warm mantle, 354, 354 n. 
dahserl tax, 285. 

Pa, I Pilaram, 574. 

Pairam, of Chauragadh, 446. 


ddkhili , soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

Pakhini, Mirza, 527 n. 

Pakhinis, noted for stupidity, 490. 
dakhly a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 
Dakhli, a poet, 677. 

Pak-Mewras, 262 n. 

Palap Pas Kachwaha, 540. 

Palpat, son of Ray Ray Singh, 385, 
385 n., 386, 517, 548 (No. 252). 
Palpat Ujjainiya, 577, 577 n. 
dam , a coin, 32, 33, 34, 35. 
damrima , a musical instrument, 52. 
damdnak, a kind of gun, 120. 
dampukht, a dish, 63. 
damn, a coin, 32. 
dang, a weight, 37. 

Panyal, Sultan, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 322, 480 n.; his children, 35 n., 
49, 322, 323, 357, 467, 500. 

Panyal-i ChishtI, Shaykh, 322. 

Para Shikoh, Prince, 329, 534. 

Parab Khan. Mirza Diiriib, 359, 361. 
darby a coin, 32. 
darbdns , or porters, 261. 

Parbar Khan. 517 (No. 185). 
darmn , 165; darsaniyya, 217. 

Parwlsh Bahrlim Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 
Darwish Khusraw Qazwinl, 503. 

Parwlsh, Mawlana, 107, 107 n. 

Parwlsh Muhammad, Mawlana, of 
Mashhad, 595. 

Parwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (No. 81). 
Parwish, Say y id, son of Shams-i Bukhari, 
590 (No. 382). 

Darya Khan Roliila, 567, 568. 
dam, a coin, 32. 

Pastam Khan, 435 (No. 79), 687. 
Daswanth, a painter, 114. 
l)a ft ud, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

Da*Tid, king of Bengal, 334, 350, 351, 
404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Pa^-ud Jhannlwiil, Shaykh, 608. 

Dauda, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. 

Dauda Hada, 437, 449, 450. 

Pawa. Khan. 512, 512 n. 

Pawa,I, 537, 613. 

daica*ir, a class of letters, 109, 109 n. 

Pa warn, Mir, of Khurasan, 682. 

Dawan, Shaykh, a musician, 682. 

Pawar Bakhsh, Prince, 324, 346. 
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Dawlat, Sayyid, 493. 

Dawlat Bakhtyar, Slm\ kh, 563 (No. 300). 
Dawlat Khan,«son of Amin Khan (jhori. 
344. 

Dawlat Khan Lodi, 355, 356, 357, old 
(No. 309). 

Dawlat Nisa Begum, r>33 n. 

Dawlat Shad Bibi, 322. 

Dawri, a katib and poet, 109, 109 n. 

Dawwani, 537, 670 n. 

days of fast, at court, 64, 65. 

Deb Chand Raja Manjhola, 184. 

Dcbi Singh, 546. 

deer, 301, 302 ; deer lights, 228. 

Do Lftet, 587, 604, 605, 606, 689. 

Devi Das, of Mirtha. 310, 531. 
dhan, a coin, 31. 

dhdfi, “ a singer," “ a inusieian,” C81 n., 
682 n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjanma, 577 n. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mai, 378. 518 
(No. 190). 

Dhola Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Dbfmds, a tribe, 507 n. 
dialect, of Qandahar, 448. 
diamonds, 536 n. ; — powder, a poison, 
573 n. 

diary, kept at court, 268, 269. 

Dilahzak, a tribe, 545 n., 589, 589 n. 

Dilir Khan Bar ha, 427. 

Dilras Band Begum, 527. 
dinar, 36. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a winger, 682 n. 
dirham , 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, mode of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 205. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 174. a 
. mission of no\iees, 174, 175; 

ordinances of, 175, 176 ; vide Akbar. 
Diwall, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Dhcdn-i Sa^adat, an officer, 273, 278. 
Diwans, their insignia, 453 n. 
doctors, of Akbar’s reign, 61 1. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 204 ; imported, 
301; Akbar's, 517; 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
dongar , meaning of, 554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 55. 


Dost Khan. 602. 

Dost Mir/ A, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 591 
(No. 391). 

| Dost Muhammad, .son of Sadiij Khan 
I 561 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kalmli, 468, 533 n. 
dress, different articles of, 91. 95 
drinking, excessive, at mint and among 
the grandees, 310. ,360, 369, 391, 
392, 110, 446, 153, 4 70, 196, 516, 
522, 521. 513. 551, 581, 611. 
dn-dsluydiia nianzil, a tent, 56. 
d uash pa s thas pa . 251, 252. 
duaUdia , or brand's . 74. 
d add mi, a stuff. 571. 
ddd-i tin idyll. a melon. (98 
d it Inti , a drum, 53. 
dnl: hdn (xapour), 10, 41, 12, 43. 

Dulday, name of a Bar law tribe, 122. 

1 dnnifdddt, a title, 153 n. 

I duptydza , a dish, 63. 

| Durgawati, (pieen of (iondwanah, 397, 

I 397 n., 473. 

| Durjodhan, of Baudliu, 446. 

j Durjun, Sal, of Kokra, 536 n. 
j dnzdhn i/dn, a dish, 62. 

j Dwarka Das Bakhshi, 457. 

J il ATIX(» houses, for the poor, 210, 21 1, 
J 285, 286. 

j education, Akbar’s rule, 288, 289. 
j elephants, where numerous in Tndiif, 
685; inipetial, 123, 121, price* of, 
121,125; kinds of, 125; gestation, 
125; white elephant, 124 n ; marks 
of, 127, when mast, 127; elassilica- 
tion made by Hindus, 129, their 
i entitling, 130; Akbar’s cLmhsiIk atioff, 

131 ; food of, 131 ; servants in 
j charge of, 132 ; harness, 134 ; 

fights, 138, 139, 520 ; how? muktered, 
223 ; divided into seven classes, 
216; how hunted, 295, 411; 

elephant stables, 569. 
emigration, forcible, 589. 

1 encampments, 47. 

engravers, 22, 28. 
j epidemic, 407. 
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Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 204 ; 

vide Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 352, 352 n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 245. 
eyes, blue, arc hostile to the Prophet, 185. 

F AHTM, Miyan, 360. 

Fall ml, name of several poets, 668, 
668 n. 

fakhriyn, a term applied to poems, 622 n. 
Fakhr Jahan Begum, 339. 

Fakhr u ’n-Nisa Begum, 339. 

Jal, a weight, 37. 
falcons, 304, 305, 306. 
famine, 217. 

FanaM, a poet, 471. 
fancy bazars, 213, 286, 287. 
fansurl (wrongly called qayguri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 673. 

jargvl , a kind of goat from Europe, 95. 
Farhang-i Jahangir ! , a Persian dictionary, 

' 501, 501 n. 

Farhang Khan. 437, 489, 581. 

Farl,iat Khan, Mihtar Sakii.i, 437, 488 
(No. 145), 489, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid Quarawul, 584. 

Farid-i Bukhari, Murtaza Khan. 432, 454, 
(No. 99), 482, 688. 

Farid-i Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. 
Faridun Barlas, Mirzii, 364, 534 (No. 227). 
Farid un Khan, 477. 

Farisi, a poet, 583. 

Jarman , 270 ; — bayazi , 275 ; — sabli, 
270. 

farmdncha , 259. 

Farrash khana, 55. 

Farrukh Husayn Khan. 480 (No. 127). 
Farrukh Khan, 339, 537 (No. 232). 
jarsh-i chandani , 574. 

Jarzand , or son, a title, 328, 361, 392. 

Fath Dawlat, 442. 

Fatb Khan Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 581. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 590. 

Fath Khan Batni, 466. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 590 (No. 385). 


Fath Khan Fflban, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik ^mbar, 566. 
Fath Khan Tughluq, 518, 590. 

Fath u Tlah, son of Hakim Abu T-Fath, 
469. 

Fatti u Tlah, Khwaia. 516. 

Fath u Tlah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 386, 
560 (No. 285). 

Fath u Tlah, Mir (Shah), of Shiraz, 34, 
110, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fath u Tlah, Mirzii, 392 n. 

Fath u Tlah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
554 (No. 264). 

Fath u Tlah, son of Na$r u Tlah, 558. 
Fath u Tlah, son of Sa*ud Khan. 519. 

Fath Ziya, 469. 
fatil, a weight, 37. 

Fattii Khiin Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 

Fattu Khasa Khayl, 432. 

Fawdtih u ’ l-Wilayat , title of a book, 615. 
Fayyiizl, vide Fayzi. 

Fay?i, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shaykh Abu T-Fayz, 28, 29, 34 n., 
112, 113, 218, 548 (No. 253), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

FazaMl Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 

Fazil Beg, brother of Mun'Tm Khan, 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fazil Khan, 339, 491 (No. 156). 

Fazil Khan Dlwan, 567. 

Fazil of Khujand, 37. 

Fazl u T-Ilaqq, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
feasts, kept at court, 286. 
fees, customary at court, 150. 

Felis caracal, 301 n. 
ferries, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida>i, a poet, 329. 

fights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a poet, 671, 671 n. 
fire ordeal, between Christians and 
Muhammadans, 200. 
fire-worship, 51, 193. 

Firing!, 345, 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

Firuz, of Jalor, 553. 

Firuz Khan, servant of the Khan 
Khanan. 360. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 
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Firuza, 593 (No. 403). 
flavours, nature, 78. 
fleet, the imperial, 289, 290. 
flowers, of India, 81, 82, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army, 252, 205 ; in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, trained to catch spairows, 308. 
fruits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

Fill ad II eg lhirlas, 216. 

Fusuni, a poet, 674. 674 n. 
fftta, worn by repenting Amirs, 386. 

G AD A* I Kambii, Shay kb, 282, 342, 
596. 

Gada>i, Mir, 569 (No. 315). 
garni, a kind of oxen, 158. 
gnjnah s, a kind of gun, lit*. 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 437, 466, 558, 581. 
Gakkbar Shah, 506 n. 
games, 309, 3 1 5. 

Gangildhar, a Sanskrit work, 1 10. 
gamjajal, a kind of cloth, 100. 
gaum, a perfume, 85. 

Genealogies, of the Ha, os of Kampiir 
(Islampiir), Chit or, 160; of the 
Gakkhars, 541, of the (Meha 
Bundelas, 516; of Niir Julian's 
family, 576; of Abu M-Qasim 
Namakln of Bbakkar, 526; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512; of the 
rebellious Mirzas, 513; of the 
Sayyids of Barba, 127. 

Gesfi, Mir, Bakuwal-begT, 464, 465. 
Ghakhars, a tribe, 333, 338, 506, 506 n., 
507, 543, 544, 545. 

GlianI Khan, son of MunMm Khan, 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

QhaVbah Khavl tribe, 434. 

Gharias. a Badakhshi tribe, 413 n. 
Ghayrat Khan, 538. 

Ghavrat Khan Barba, 428. 

Ghayratl. of Shiraz, a poet, 663. 
Ghftvuri. Mulla, a poet, 679, 679 n. 
Ghazali. a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghazanfar Koka, 372, 372 n. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 392, 392 n. 
Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan, 195, 487 
(No. 144), 593, 610. 

Ghazi Khan Ctak, 90, 513. 


Ghazi Khan Siir. 418. 

Ghazi Khan Tannuri, 396. 

Ghazi Khan Wajlma, 388. 

Ghaznawi. a poet, 339. 

Gliaznawi Khan, vide Ghaznin Khan. 
Ghaznin [Ghazni] Kluin. of Julor, 553 
(No. 261), 689. 

Ghaznin Khan, Mir/a Shah Muhammad, 
410. 

ghiehaks, a musical instiunn iit, 76, 682. 
(dm sis, Sultan of Bengal, 653 n. 

(ilm as B(*g, I^tunad' 1 M-Dawla, 571 
(No 319), 576. 

Glmasa, 557. 

(diiyas-i Na(|sbbaiul, the weaver, 91. 
Glmas u M-Din, the gilder. 109. 

(dm as 11 M-Diti [ ^ All Khan, A.saf Khan 
II |,479 (No 126). 

(dnyas 11 M-Din ^ All. Naqili Khan, 196. 
(duvas 11 M-Din-i .1 .1 mi (Jfm, 115. 

Ghi) as’ 1 M-Din, Malik. 395. 

Ghi\ns u M-Din Man.sur, of Shiraz, 208. 
(dm as 11 M-Din Tarkhan, Mir, 518. 
(dioris, an Afghan tube, 368. 

(jhiihur , a kind of writing, 106. 
yhnngchi, 10 n. 

</i7dS i ide kilns. 
gird, a coin, 30 n , 3 1 . 

Gitdbar, son of Hi) Sal Shaykhlwat , 462. 
(didbar Baja, son of Kesii Das. 563. 
gladiators, 262. 
glass, price of, 235. 

gold, lmeness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
importation of, 38; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopll. Baja, 483, 601. 

Gop.1l dado, Baja, 561, 593. 

Gopal Singh, Kaehliw.iha, 422. 

Gopfil Singh, SimmIuu, 460. # 

Gosfda, Shaykhzada, of Bananfs, 218, 219. 
Grandees, 250, 320; then ccmtmgintB, 
410; their wealth, 575; their 
flatteries, 618 n ; their dti|7licity, 
360, 565; have Hindu Vakils, 352; 
oppose Akhar for his religious 
innovations, 439; their property 
lap-.es to the state, 388, 450 , hatred 
among them, 408, 415, 417 ; 

ChaghataM grandees hated at court* 
335, 337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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416, 446, 485, 505, 540, 543 ; when 
repenting, 386 ; their wickedness, 
562 ; vide immorality, 
grants, vide sanads. 
grapes, 69. 

guards, mounting, 267. 

Gujar, Khan. 354. 

Gujar Khan, son of Qutb'* ’d-Din Khan. 

522 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Afghan, 411. 

Gujnar Agha, a wife of Biibar, 489. 
Gujratis, their character, 421. 

Gul, Mirza, 583. 

gul-afshdv, title of a poem, 637 n. 
guUil-bdr , a wooden screen, 47, 57. 
GuFaziir Begam, 489. 

Gulbadan Begam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489, 683. 
Gulrukh Begam (name of two princesses), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 
gumbhi, a fruit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gunsamundar , a title, 682 n. 
gurgdn, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favoured by samo 
Persian kings, 221. 
gut, or gn n,t, a kind of pony, 140. 

H ABBA, a weight, 37. 

Habi Bihziidi, Mawlanii, 595. 

Habi Yasawul, 591 (No. 389). 

Habib ^Ali Khan, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Hada Rajputs, 145, 449. 

Hafiz KumakI, 609. 

Hafiz Khwiija ‘cAli, 682. 

Hafiz Nuzr, a musician, 682 n. 

Hafiz <>f Tashkand, 609. 

Hafizak, a musician, 682 n. 
llaft Iqlim , a work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh, a motallic composition, 42. 
Haydar, of Kashan, 663. 

Haydar, son of Slmykh Ya^qub, 535. 
Haydar Uli <Arab, 558 (No. 279). 
Haydar Dost, 591 (No. 390). 

Haydar Gandahnawis, a katib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgani, Mirza, 512, 512 n. 
Haydar Mirza, Safari, 328. 

Haydar Mu^amma^i, 619 n. 

Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi, 
418 (No. 66), 542. 

Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, 333. 


Haydar Sultan Uzbak, 335. 

Haydari, of Tabriz, a poe£, 672, 672 n. 
Hayrati, a poet, 196. 

Haji Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

Haji Hur Parwar Begam, 575. 

Haji Khan Slier Shahi, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

Haji Muhammad Khan Sistani, 394, 397, 
405 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan. 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 37. 

Haju, tho Kuch leader, 552 n. 

Hakim ^Abd u ’l-Wahhab, 521. 

Hakim ^Abd u ’r-Rahim, 613. 

Hakim Abu M-Fath, of Gllan, vide Abu 
’1-Fath. 

Hakim <Ali, of Gilan, 440, 519 (No. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Aristu, 612. 

Hakim ^Ayn u ’l-Mulk, 337, 445, 537 
(No. 234), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahangiri, 576. 

Hakim Dawii*-i, 613. 

Hakim Fakhr* 1 kl-Din ^Ali, 613. 

Hakim Fath« ’lliih, 612. 

Hakim Haziq, 530. 

Hakim Humiim, 529 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
656 n., 657 n. 

Ilakim Is-hilq, 613. 

Hakim Khush^hal. 530. 

Hakim Lutf“ ’ulhih, 584 (No. 354), 612. 
Hakim Maslh u T-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Mi$ri, 550 (No. 254), 610, 611. 
Hakim Muzaffar Ardistani, 582 (No. 348), 
612. 

Hakim Ni^mat 11 ’Hah, 613. 

Hakim Rizq u ’llah, 613. 

Hakim Ruh u ’lliih, 613. 

Hakim Sayf u ’l-Mulk Lang, 612. 

Hakim Shaykh Hasan, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shifa*!, 612. 

Hakim Talab ^ All, 613. 

Hakim u ’l-Mulk, Shams u ’d-Din, of 
Gilan, 448, 521 n., 611, 668 n. 

Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (No. 150), 612. 
Hakim Ziya tu d’Din, of Kashan, 557. 
halulkkur , or sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

Halati, of Tiiriin, a poet, 661. 
balim, a dish, 63. 

Halimi, a poet, 391. 
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hciliva , 62. 

Halwa*i, 610. 

Hamdam Kofca, 410. 

Hamdami, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, 566. 

Hamid Qadiri, Khaykh, 614. 

Hamid-i Bukhari, Sayyid, 433 (No. 78), 

461. 

hamzah , 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Zul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg (ihatraghali, 557 (No. 277), 
529. 

Haqiqat-i Hindustan, title of a work, 
550 n. 

Hiifa or Hada, Rajputs, train horses, 145, 
449. 

harem, the imperial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Haribas, a Sanskrit work, 112. 

Haridi Ram Kaehhwaha, 555. 
harisa , a dish, 34 n., 63. 
harness, of elephants, 134 ; of horses, 
143; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Hasan, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 329. 
Hasan ^Ali, of Mash, had, a katib, 109. 
Hasan ^ Ali Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan ^ Ali, Kotwiil, 482. 

Hasan ^Ali Turkman, 552. 

Hasan ^Arab, 452. 

Hasan Beg Shaykh ^Umarl, 370, 504 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 214, 532 (220). 

Hasan Khan, son of Khan Jahan Kodi, 
568. 

Hasan Khiin Khazanehi, 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Mew at, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 569 (No. 311). 

Hasan Khan Sur, father of Sher Shah, 

462. 

Hasan, Mirza, 463i 

Hasan, son of Mirza Shahrukh Badakhshi, 
326. 

Hasan, Qazi, 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Shaykh, 613. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (No. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan. 533 ) 

(No. 226). ; 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 559. i 


Hashim Khwaja, 511. 
i Hashim, Mir of Nisluijmr, 470. 

Hasliim-i Sanjar, Mir, (163 n. 
llaslumi, of Kirman, 637. 

Hassu, Shaykh, 613. 

Hiitim, son of Ibibri Mankli, 528. 

1 Hiitim Sambhnli, 614. 

Hatti Singh Kisodi\n. 460. 
hawks, 304, 305. 

hawz, or subterranean reservoir, of 
Hakim ^Ali, 520. 

Hay at Khan, 523. 
llayati, of (iilan, a poet, 614. 

Hazaras, a tribe, 448, 51 1. 
lla'iiq, a poet, 530. 

HemG, 335. 387, 387 n., 394. 
i heretics, 185, 503, 661 n. 

H id av at u ’llfih, 523. 

Hijaz Khan. 363. 

Hijrani, Maw Inna, 108. 

H lh’il, Khwajasaras, 352. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 586. 

Hmdiil Mirza, 321, 418 ; dies, 532. 
Hindus, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114; 
their months, 215; are influential 
at court, 214, 215; their customs 
adopted by Akbnr, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 352 ; are often ill- 

treated, 403, 562 (ni/e jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 596; also 
under Slifih .Jahan, 606; list of 
learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n. ; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muljkfti* 
mad, 112. , 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n. 
hockey, 309. * * 

Hada] Rii,o, Bundola, 546. 
horn , a sacrifice, 193. 
floral Deo, 382. 

horses, imperial, 140; imported into 
India, 140; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain, 
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ghi, and sugar, 142, 143 ; harness, 
143 ; shod twice a year, 145 ; 
officers and servants in charge of, 
145 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
mustered, 224 ; are taxed when 
imported, 225 ; when dead, how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 ; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan. 552 n., 587. 

Hoshang, son of Princo Danyal, 322. 

Hoshmand Banu Begum, 322, 323. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humam, Hakim, 184; vide Hakim. 

Humayun, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, 611. 

Humayun Farmili, 377. 

Humayun Quli, 529. 

him , a Dakhin coin, 18, 38. 

hunting, 292, 303, 307. 

Husam u ’d-Din, son of Abu ’1-Qasim 
Namakin, 526, 527. 

Husam u ’d-DIn Badakhshi, 488. 

Husam u ’d-Din Inju, Mir, 501. 

Husam u ’d-Din Shah, 332. 

Husarn u ’d-I)in Surkh, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaia. of Marw, 644, 614 n. 

Husayn, Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwar, 497. 

Husayn, Qudsi, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shay kb, of Khwarazm, 487, 651. 

Husayn ^Ali, Barba, 428. 

Husayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan. Barba, 428. 

Husayn Khan. Mirza, 486 (No. 149), 490. 

Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 

Husayn Khan Shamlii, of Harat, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan Takpya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 

Husayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mi-za, son of Shahurkh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawi, 327. 

Husayn Mirza, Sultan, 389, 480, 514. 

Husayn Pakhliwal, 504, 563 (No. 301). 

Husayn Quli Beg /Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jahan. 

Husayn Sana*-!, a poet, 634. 

Husayn-i Kulanki, a katib, 109, 

Husayni, Mir, 424. 


[ Husn o Naz , a Magnawi, 579. 

Huzni, of Ispahan, a poet, 635. 
j H u ?uri, a poet, 667 n. 

1 hydrostatic balance, 43. 


BACK II I, or closet, 48. 

‘Hbadatmand, 510. 

Ibn Hajar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afghan, 351. 

Ibrahim Beg Jabuq, 351. 

Ibrahim Fathpuri, Shaykh, 441. 

| Ibrahim, H^ji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198, 617. 

Ibrahim Ilusayn Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 
403, 513, 514. 

Ibrahim-i Badakhshi, Khwaja, 481 
(No. 131). 

Ibrahim Khan. Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khan Path- Jang, son of 
I^timad u ’d-Dawla, 501, 536 n., 

575, 570. 

! Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani, 416 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khan Sur, 418. 

, Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar’s brother, 594. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 109. 

} Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 
Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 
Ibrahim, Qazi, 617. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma5ll Quli Khan, 

; 576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 
329. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrukh, 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 
ideas peculiar to the East, 573 n., 622 n., 
623 n., 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n., 656 n. ; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idris, a katib, 105, 107. 

^Iffat Banu Begum, 533 n. 

Iftikhar Beg, 581 (No. 335). 

: Iftikhar Khan, 519, 588, 588 n. 

j Ighur (Uighur), a Cha^la,! tribe, 423, 
j Ihtimam Khan. 588, 588 n. 
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Ikhla$ Khan. 569. 

Ikhlag Khan Ftibiir, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 86).* 

Ikhti§a§ Khan Barha, 427, 42S. 

Ikhtiyar, Khwaja, 107. 

Ikhtiyar u ’l-Mulk, Gujrati, 348, 515, 570. 
llahdad, of Amrohah, 212. 
llahdad Fayzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 
Ilahdiya, Shaykh, 607. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kish war Khan, 557. 
ilahi, a coin, 30. 

Hall Virdi Khan. 670 n. 

Ilham u ’llah Kambu, 440. 
illuminations at court, 50. 

Iltifat Khan, 329. 

Ilyas Khan Langfih, 407. 

^Imtid, a katib, 109 n. 

^Imad, of Laristan, 549. 

‘Hnuld u ’l-Mulk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n, ; 

vide Sahib-i Zamun. 

Imam Quit Shighali, 577 (No. 325). 
Imam!, a poet, 646 n. 
immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393, 520 n., 531, 663 n., 
664 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 214. 
in^dtn, grants, 281. 

‘Tnayat Khan, 491 n. 

^Inayat 11 ’llah, Uarbar Khan, 517. 
^Inayat 11 ’llah, Khan. 560. 

<; Inayat u ’llah, Mirza, 392 n. 

Indarman, Bundela, 546. 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Diwiins, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; ude Akbar. 

Iqbalnama-yi Jahangiri, author of, 454. 
irdqi , a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), Shahnawaz Khan. 360, 550 
(No. 255), 575. 
irmds, money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Irshad-i Qazi, title of a work, 617. 

‘•Isa, Qazi, 498, 686. 

‘’Isa, Zamlndar, 351, 363, 365, 365 n., 
438. 

‘’Isa Khan, of Ofisa, 377 ; vide ^Isii 
Zamlndar. and Miyan ‘•Isa. 

‘•Isa, Khan Ma^in, 594. 

^Isa Khayl Afghans, 508. 


’d-Din Ibrahim, Mawlana, 487, 
644 n. 

‘'Isa Tarkhan. Mii/ii, 392, 392 n., 463, 465. 
Isfandiv ar Khan. 505. 

Is-haq, Mawlana, 615. 

Is-haq, Mulla, a singer, 681. 

t ah pigeon living. 

Is-hfnpi Fnrfuji, Slm\ kh, of Bhakkar, 
579. 

Is-haq-i Maghnhi. Slinvkh, 570 n. 
q.sh(ji. Mawlnmi, 596. 

Tskandar Hegi Padnkhshi, 531 (No. 211). 
Tskandar Khan. IVbak. Khan ^Alam, 
361, .39 1 (No. 48), III. 
t shift, a ealigiaphieal lei in. 109 n. 

Islam Khan Glnshti, 552, 552 n„ 586, 587. 
Islem Shah, 680 u., 681 n. ; ndr Salim 
Shull. 

IsmaAil, Mulla and Mawlana, 607, 617. 
Ismael, Shah of Persia, 187, 591. 

IsmaAil Kambu, HajI, 436. 

IsmfiAil Khan (Quli Beg) Dulday, 422 
(No. 72). 

IsmiVul Khan, Shavbftiii, 117. 

Isiii.VmI Mirz.l, Safawi, 328 . 

Ism.Vul Quli Kh an, 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 
Istajlu (I'stajlu), a tribe, 687. 
ishltlal, a rhetorical ligure, 670 n. 

‘Jftubi of Najaf, a poet, 658. 

Ftibar Kh an, a eunuch of .luliangir, 479. 
I^lihar Khan, the Eunuch, 112. 

I^timad Klnin, the Eiimik Ii, 173 (No. 1 19), 
I^timad Khan Gujrati, 13, 13 n , 207, 843, 
418 (No. 67), 119, 570. 

I^timad 1 * M-Dawla Ghiyas Beg, 571 (No. 
319), 576. 

Ftimad' 1 ’l-Mulk, Gujiati, 119. 

^Ivaz, Mirz/i, 372. 

‘Jlwaz Bahadur, 486. 

‘■Izzat, Mir/a, 494 n. • 

‘•Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 404, 
687. 

qzzat'* ’llah, 561 (No. 289).* * 

TABARI Qaqslial, 377, 399, 482. 

Jabbar Quli Gakkhar, 545. 

Jaekfruit, 74. 

Ja^far, a poet, 643, 643 n. 

Ja^far, Mirza, a poet, 453. 

Ja^far, of Tabriz, a katib, 107, 108. 
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JaMar Bcg-i A§af Khan. 113 ; vide A?af 
Khan (III). 

JaMar Bukhari, Sayyid, 458. 

JaMar Khan Taklu, 470 (No. 114). 

Jagannath, son of Biharl Mai, 421. 

Jagat GosayinI, mother of Shahjahan, 
323. 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwaha, 323, 363, 
495 (No. 160), 510. 

jagirs, 252, 271, 339. 

Jagmal, 340. 

Jagmal Kachhwaha, 483 (No. 134). 

Jagmal Puwar, 532 (No. 218). 

Jagnath, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagnerls, a elan, 429. 

Jagraj Bikramajlt, 568. 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahan Ara Begum, 375. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 324, 

Janangir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

his wives and children, 323, 
533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 n. ; 
day of accession, 223 n. ; makes 
vows, 300; his love to Nur Jahan, j 
572 n., 474 ; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Biirha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Jahangir Qull Beg, Humayun, 351. 

Jahangir Qull Khan Lala Beg, 499, 562. 

Jahangir Qull Khan, Mlrzii Shams!, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mlrtha, 398 ; ride Jatmal. 

Jaymal, son of Rupsi, 472, 475. 

Jal(i,ir, a tribe, 450. 

Jalal Biirha, Sayynl, 455. 

jalula, a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tarlki, or Rawshani, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 44g, 452, 506. 

jaldli , a coin, 30. 

Jalal-i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 570. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Khan, ride Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khiin Baqii 1 !, 664 n. 

Jalfil Khan Gakkhar, 506, 508, 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (No. 213). 

Jalal u ’d-DIn Mal.imfui Bujuq, 417 
(No. 65). 


Jalal u ’d-Din Mas^ud, 417, 417 n. 

Jalal u ’d-DIn MultanI, Qazi, 183, 195, 
616. 

JalaD ’d-DIn, of Sistan, 328. 

Jalal 11 ’d-DIn, Shaykh, 607. 

Jalal u ’d-DIn Sur, 400. 

jali, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

Jam Nandii, 390. 

Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 
jama hasil-i hal, vide assessment. 
jama raqmi, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakhtyar, Shaykh, of Jalesar, 200, 
469 (No. 113), 470, 524. 

Jamal Kambu, ShayMi, 596. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 481. 

Jamal Khan Kambu, 614. 

Jamal Khan, of Mcwat, 354. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Jamal, Mulla and Mawlanii, 616. 

Jamal u ’d-DIn, a katib, 107. 

Jamal u ’d-Din Barha, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
Jamiil u ’d-DIn Husayn, a katib, 107. 
Jamal 11 ’d-Din Husayn Inju, Mir, 499 
(No. 164), 500. 

Jam!, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, 508. 
Jamshed, Mawlana, 109. 

Jan, Khwaia. 680. 

Jiinan Begum, 322. 

Jan Baba, Mirza, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jamjla , a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (No. 47), 390, 646 n. 

Jamsh Bahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jim Jahan Lodi, 568. 

Janju,as, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jan Nisiir Khan. 567. 

Jan Qulij, 561 (No. 291), 562. 

Jar 11 ’llah, Mirza, 583. 
jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 534. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mlrtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 ; 

vide Jai Mai. 
jar, a weight, 37. 

Jawhar, Shaykh, 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 
jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
jealousy, of the Grandees, 415. 
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jetal, a coin, 32. 
jewels, 15. 

jhanda , the*Endian Hag, 52. 

Jhariyyah , a caste in GujrAt, 290 n. 
jhardka, or inspecting window, 50, 
358 n., 682 n. ; ? idc darsan. 

Jhujhar Khan Afghan, 482. 

Jhujhar Khan Gujrati, 419, 515. 
Jhujhar Singh Bundela, 546, 547, 567, 
658. 

Ji Ji Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, 338, 313; 
dies, 345. 

jilawdna , 150, 150 n. 

jilawddrs , or runners, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh Bai, 686. 

Jodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jotik Ray, or court astrologer, 442 n. 
Juda ft I, a poet, 114 n., 660, 667 n. 

Jujak Begum, 551. 

Jumlat u ’l-Mulk, a title, 374. 

Junayd-i Kararani, 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Junayd Murul, 590 (No. 383). 

K AB Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Kab Bay, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
kabdb, a dish, 63. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaykh, 585 (No. 370), 
586. 

Kabir, Shaykh, 585 n. 

Kabir, Shaykh, son of Shaykh Munawwar, 
617. 

Kachlnvaha Rajas, madness of their 
family, 323, 353; 435, 510; vide 
Baharl Mai, Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh ; Rajawat and Shaykhawat. 
462. 

Kdfiya, title of an Arabic grammar, 390 n. 
Kahi, a poet, 636. 

kail, a name for gold in Panjabi language, 
26. 

Kiijar, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Kakar ^All Khun-i Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 
Kakars, a tribe, 409. 

Kiiku, Shaykh, 615. 
kald, a coin, 31, 32. 

Kala Pahar, 400, 400 n. 

Kalan Beg, Khwaja, 513. 

Kaldwant, or Kaldnwat, a singer, 681 n. 
Kalilah Damnah, an Arabic work, 112. 
Kalim, a poet, 672 n. 


Knliuuit 11 'th-Shu^ara, a work on Persian 
literature, 263 n. 

! Kalla, Kaehhwahn, o90 (No. 381). 

Kalla, son of Ra\ Ram, of Jodhpur, 437, 
531. 

Kahan, of Jaisalmir, 533. 

Kal\an Mai, ICRhor, of DikAnir, 331, 
381, 448 (No. 93). 

K a Ivan Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 
Kam.'il Dukhari, S«\ ynl. 434. 

Kamal Khan, of .bilor, 689. 

Ka lin'd Khan Gakkhar, 338, 450, 506, 507, 

; 544. 

Kamal Mulla, 615. 

! Kamal' 1 'd-Din, father of Abu 'runib, 570. 
Kam.'il' 1 ’d-Din Musayn, Mawlana, 609. 
Kamal" ’d-Din Kh awafi. 494 n. 

Kambu, a tribe, 136, 440. 

Kami, author of the A'ff/d t us M 'l-Ma t dfiir, 
496 n. 

Kami, of Sab/, war, a poet, 670. 

! Kamil Khan ^Alamgiri, 518. 
j Kamil Khan. Mir/, a Khurrnm. 346, 511 
(No. 177). 

Kamr.In, Mirza, 325, 410, III, 412, 423, 
515, 686 

Kang.ir Kat hliw.Iha, 183,600. 
ld>i, a metallic composition, 12. 

Kara in ^ All, 581. 

Karam Deg. son of Shei Deg, 581. 

Karam" ’Mali, son of *n\li Mardan, 550. 
Karam" 'llali Kambu, 110, 177. 

Karan IClthor, 386, 510. 

Karim Dad, Afghan, 351. 

Kami (’hand, Kaehhwaha, 422 n. . 
knrm , a trumpet, 53. 
karor, 13. 
kaxhk, a dish, 63. 

Kashmiri, Mir /a, 526, 527. 

Kashmiris, their diameter, 412, 43ft.* 
Katins, a tribe in Sorath, 355. 
kat lbs, or ealigraphists, 107. 

Krit is, a tribe, 459. 

kaulyatr, a metallic composition, 42. 

Kawkah Qazwini, 513. 

kawknbn, a ro\ al ensign, 52. 

Kay Qub.tb, sfjn of Mirza Muliaminad 
Hakim, 408. 

Keshu Das Rathor, 323, 594 (No. 408). 
Kesu Das, son of Jai Mai, 563 (No. 302). 
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Kesu Das Maru, 563. 

Kewal Ram, 497 n. 

Khablta, a rebel, 383, 383 n., 483. 
Khadija Begum, 576. 
khafi, a kind of writing, 106. 

Khafi Khan, 366 n., 494 n. 
khak-i khalds, 21, 24, 38. 
khuk-shoy, 27. 

Khalid bin ^Abd u ’ llah Qasri, 37. 

Khalil ibn-i Ahmad, 105. 

Khalil Qull, 584 (No. 358). 

KhaliD ’llah, Shaykh (Shah), 408, 593. 
Khalil 11 ’llah Yazdi, Mir, 593. 

Khan ^Alam Chalma Beg, 410 (No. 58). 
Khan ^Alam Iskandar Khan, 394. 

Khan ‘’Alam, Mirza ISarkhurdar 577 
(No. 328). ~~ 

Khan-i A^zam Mirza Uziz Koka, 178 
-17, 219, 310-11, 323-4, 343 

(No. 21), 431, 500, 672 n. 

Khfin Hdbd, a title, 330. 

Khan Dawran, Shahbeg Khan Arghun 
408 (No. 57). ’ 

Khan Dawran Shahjahiini, 454. 

Khan Jahan, a title, 350. 

Khan Jahan Barba, 428, 430. 

Khan Jahan, Husayn Quli, 181, 214, 348. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 357 ; rule next name. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orissa 
395 n. ’ 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Pirn, son of Dawlafc 
Khan Lodi, 565. 

Khan-i Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(No. 16). 

Khan .Khanan, a title, 330; insignia, 
330j vide Bairam Khan, Mun^im 
Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khanan, Mirza ^Abd u ’r-Rahim, 
son of Bayrani Khan. 215, 322, 399' 
3S4 (No. 29), 391, 501, 565, 639 n’ 
644 n., 64,6 n., 648 n., 649 n., 655 n.,’ 
663 n., 668 n., 670 n., 672 n., 673 n/ 
675 n:, 678 n., 682 n. 

Khan Mirza, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Qiiqshal, 688. 

Khan Zaman <Ali Quli Shaybani, 335 
(No. 13), 395,514, 547, 638 n. 
Khanazad Khan, 519, 527, 553. 

Khandfin, a katib, 108, 685. 

Khangar, of Kachh, 461. 


Khanjar Beg Chaghta, 601. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jalor, 553. 

Khanzadas, of Mcwat, 354 n., 426. 

kharal, 23, 26, 27. 

kharchini, a kind of gold, 41, 42. 

khardal, a weight, 37. 

khargdh , a tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, 507 n., 545 n 589 
589 n. 

Khawand Dost, 466. 
khichri, 62. 

Khidmatiyya, a class of servants at court, 
261, 262, 262 n. ; their chief, 

Khidmat Raj, 262, 477. 
Khing-Suwiir, 497. 

Kihzr (Elias), the Prophet, 625 625 n 
637 n., 651. ’ " 

Khizr Khwaja Khan, 394, 394 n., 395 

405,423,489,491,597,083. 

Khizr Sultan (lakkhar, 545. 

Khokaran, a tribe, 507 n. 

Khubfi, Shaykh, 556 (No. 275). 

Khudaw and jKhan Dakhini, 190 (No 151) 
498. ' h 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 391 n. 

Khurram Begum, 325, 326. 

Khurramdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Khurram Khan, 602. 

Khurram, Mirza, vide Kamil Khan. 
Khurram, Prince, 358, 358 n. ; vide 
Shahjahan. 

Khu&hka, a dish, 62. 
khnshruz , 286, 287. 

Khusraw, of Behli, a poet, 108 n 609 
652. 

Khusrawi, of Qa ft in, 661. 

Khusraw Khan Chirgis, 392. 

Khusraw, Prince, son of Jahangir, 323, 
324, 345, 346, 455, 456 n., 479 504 
505, 520. 

khu{bd, read by princes, 194. 

Khwaja Ahrar, a saint, 339. 

Khwaja ^Arab, 214. 

Khwaja Baqi Khan, 511. 

Khwaja Beg Mirza, 585 (No. 365). 

Khwaja Hasan, uncle of Zayn Khan 
Koka, 323, 367. 

Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi, 339. 

Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat 467 

(No. 110). 
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Khwaja Jahan Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 
Khwaia Kalan (Khwajagau Khwaja), 
339. • 

Khwaia Sulayman Afghan, 362. 

Khwaia ^Usman Afghan vide ^Usman. 
Khwaiagan Khwaja, 467, 608 ; vide 
Khwaja Kaliln. 

Khwajagi Khwaja Tahrani, 572, 576. 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, 534, 542 
* (No. 241). 

Khwananda, Mir, 518. 

Khawand Mahmud, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. 

Kijak Khwaja, 553 (No. 262), 554. 

Kika Ranii (Rana Partab), 361, 460, 
491 n. 

Jcflas ( gilas ), cherries, 69 n. 
killing of animals forbidden, 209, 268. 
kinan (lace), 574. 

Kirat, Raja of Kalmjar, 680 n. 

Kishn Das Tunwar, 569 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
Kishwar Khan. 557. 
kitchen , the imperial, 59. 

Koh-bar, a tribe, 682. 

koka or kukaltdnh, or foster brother, 340. 

kokndr , 578. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

kornish, a kind of salutation, 167. 

Kuchak <Ali Khan Kolabi, 484 (No. 138). 
Kufic letters, 106. 
kuhdrs or palki bearers, 264. 
kuhna, 23. 

Kujak (Kuchak) Yasawul, 538. 
kukrah, 24, 25. 

kumaki, a class of troops, 242. 
Kundliwals, a clan, 426, 431. 
kushta, prepared quicksilver, 633, 633 n. 
kuwarga, a musical instrument, 52. 

L AC, 236, 237. 

Lachml Nara*in, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 363 ; vide Lakhmi. 

Lachml Narafin Shafiq, a Persian writer, 
550 n. 

Lad, Shaykh, 688. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 594 (No. 409). 

Iddan , a perfume, 83. 

Ladli Begum, 574. 


Lahauri, Mirza, 562. 

Lakhmi Ray, of Kokra, 536 n. ; vide 
Lachhmi. 

hdxht, 262. 

Jaliili, a coin, 30, 36. 

Lai K ala want (Mnan LSI), 681, 681 n. 
Liil Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La^l Khan K a la hi. 530 (No. 209). 

Lala, sou of liir Bar. 44 1. 590 (No. 387). 
btlla, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lamas of Thibet, 211. 
lamlre\enuc, 13. 

Langfihs, a clan, 390. 

Lardli Begum, ride Ladli. 

Ini I, a kind of siher, 23, 39. 

Lashkar Khan. ‘•Abd u M-Hasan, 221. 
Lashkar Khan Barha, 128. 

Lashkar Khan. Muhammad Husayn, 
416 (No. 90). 

Lashkari Cakkhar, 508. 

Laskari. Mirza, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan. 
371, 567, 581, 589 (No. 375), ride 
Safslnkan Khan. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 361. 

Latif Khwaja, 206. 

Lay II, 630 n. 
lead, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200 1 ; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
200; list of them during Akbar’s 
reign, 606; where placed in battle, 
j 656 n., 657 n. 

j leopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 

| 590; leopard carriage, 158. 

| letters, 101. 

library, the imperial, 109. 

TAIawuti , title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 

: lime, price of, 233. 

| Lisani, a poet, 673 n. 

lAsdn u ’ Injhnyb , title of a liook, 073 ft* 

1 Liwa*4, a poet, 682 n. . 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlfi, 586. 
j Lohlinl Afghans, 689. * * 

Lohar Chak, 535. 

Lon Karan, Ray, 443, 554, 600. 
luban, a perfume, 87. 

i Lubb u ’ d-tawdnkh , titlo of a historical 
work, 496 n. 

Lutf® ’Hah, son of Khusraw Khan. 392. 

( Lutf u ’llah, son of Sa c id Khan. 519. 
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M A t ASIH-I RAHlMl, a historical 
work, 360, 360 n., 672 n. 

Ma^^um Beg Safari, 471. 

Ma^um Khan Farankhudi, 365, 376 -7, 
437, 438, 451,491 (No. 157). 

Ma^um Khan Kabuli, 198, 364, 366, 
376, 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 n. 
Ma^urn, Mir, of Bhakkar, 578 (329). 
Ma^um, Mir, of Kabul, 340. 

Ma^um, Mir, of Kashan, 663 n. 
madad-i ma^dsh, vide suyurghal. 
Mcfidan u ’ l-afkdr , Masjnawi, 579. 
maddnt, a class of letters, 109 n. 

Madhu Singh, 568. 

Madhu Singh Kachhwahft, 460 (No. 104). 
Madhu Singh, of Kokra, 438, 536 n. 

Mad ho. Singh Shaykhawat, 462. 
Madhukar Bundela, of CJndehha, 382, 
424, 475, 502, 509, 545, 546. 
Madrasas, 289 ; Humayun’s at Rihli, 607. 
maghribi , a dirham, 37. 

Maghribyya, a class of saints, 570. 

Mah Banu Begum, 347, 355, 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 339. 

Mahfi Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuehhwaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mahabat Khan, 358, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
402, 455. 

Mahabat Khan < >Alamgiri, 589. 
Mahabhauit, 110, 111 n., 220. 

Mahapatcr, the singer, 680 n. 

Mahdawi, a sect, 549. 

Mahdi Khvyaja, 463. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan. 372 (No. 36), 402, 
403, 537. 

Mahes Das, Rathor, 386. 

Mahmands, an Afghan tribe, 368, 434. 
Mahmud, son of Balm Mankli, 528. 
Mitlirnud of Riirha, Savyid, 424 (No. 75). 
Mahmud of Basakhwan, 186, 502. 
Mahmud Bigapi, Sultan of Gujrat, 
569-570. 

Mahmud, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi, 564. 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 506 n. 

Mahmud Is-haq, a katib, 109. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sudan, 328. 
Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, 655 n. 


1 Mahmud, Mir, . Munshiy u ’1-Mamalik, 
i 498. 

! Mahmud, Mirza, Gurgani, 513. 

! Mahmud, Pakhliwal, 563. 

Mahmud Siya,ush, a katib, 107. 

Mahmud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 390, 463, 
464, 465. 

Mahmud, Sultan (IT), king of Gujrat, 
418,419. 

| Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 

! Mnhmudiyya , a sect, 502. 

Mahtdbl, 48. 

i Mahum Anagah, 331, 340, 341,347,352, 
413. 

! mahuwd tree, 75, 684. 
j Mahwi Hamadan, a poet, 655. 

! Ma ft in, or Munj, a Rajput elan, 594. 

' Msiji, a tribe, 679 n. 

' Miijma*' 11 ’ l-Ahbar , a w'ork, 640 n. 

Majnun Khan Qaipshal, 344, 397, 399 
| (No. 50). 

Makhan Barha, 428. 

Makhdum u ’l-Mulk, ^Alxl u ’lliih of 
Sultanpur, 177, 181, 183, 186, 195, 
197, 198, 405, 614 (No. 104). 
Makhfi, the nom-de-plumc of two 
Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 
Makhsfis Khan. 422 (No. 70). 

Makhfi, a musician, 682 n. 

Makhzan-i Afghanis a history, 569. 
mal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 229, 263. 
malayi r, a perfume, 87. 

Malays, 684. 

Maldeo, Raja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
475. 

1 malyhuba , a dish, 64. 

; malik, a title, 399 n. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli, a poet, 677 n., 

| 678. 

Malik ^Ali, Khwaja, 580 (No. 330). 

Malik <Ambar, 550, 565, 566. 

Malik Bir, 507. 

Malik Kaliin, 507. 

Malik Kid, 506, 507. 

Malik Mas* ud, 572. 

Malik, Mawliina, a katib, 109. 

Malik Pilu, 506 n. 

Malik u ’sh-Shu^ara, 549, 018, 618 n. 
Malku Sa,T, of Kuch Bihar, 350. 

Mallu (Qadir Khan). 473. 
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Mamrez Khan, son of ^ man Loliuni, 
586. 

man , a coin, 4} 1. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwalyar, 680. 

mandal, a tent, 56, 83. 

Mangarals, a tribe, 507 n. 

mangoes, 72, 73, 613. 

Manlja Begum, 550, 576. 

mankli , meaning of, 400, 400 n., 528. 

Manohar, son of Lokaran, 554 (Xo. 
265). 

Manrup KachhwAha, 422. 

Man^abdar, 241, 247, 248, 240; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 255 ; salaries, 

250, 251, 255, 256; below the rank 
of commanders of Two Hundred, 
594 ; — under Jahangir and Shtih- 
jahan, 604, 605 ; vide grandees. 

Man Singh Darbiiri, 560. 

Man Singh Kachhwiiha, 560 (No. 314). 

Man Singh Kaehlnvaha, Baja, 215, 361 
(No. 30), 460, 460 n. 

Mamjur, Mir, 660. 

Ma^qalf, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Maqsud, Khwaja, of Hirat, the engraver, 
28, 54, 55. 

Maqsud, son of Makh.sfis Khan, 422. 

Maqsud ^Ali Kor, 481 (No. 136). 

Maq?ud ^Ali, of Werkopa*’!, 677 n. 

markaz, a caligraphieal term, 100 n. 

Markaz 11 ’ I-adwdr , title of a woik, 
610 n. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 182, 
183 ; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; 
taxes on, 288 ; age fixed for, 204, 
213. 

Ma^rfif, Mawlana, a katib, 107. 

Ma^ruf Sadr, Shaykh, 525. 

Maryam Makdni, title of Akbar’s 
mother, 40, 40 n., 65, 506. 

Mashdriq u ’ l-amcdr , a work, 617. 

Masih (the “ Messiah ”), 625 n. 

Masiha-i Kairanawi, a poet, 613. 

Masnad-i ^ All, 564, 500. 

Mas^iid Husayn MIrza, 340, 513, 514, 
515. 

Matah^, an Arabic work, 300 n. 

matchlocks, 120; — bearers, 123, 261, 
264. 


Mathura Das, Khatri, 500 (No. 378). 
Mawdrtd H ’ l-ktlam , title of a book, 610 n. 
Mawls, an aboriginal Yaee, employed by 
Akbar, 262. 

Mawlaua/.ada Shukr, 610. 

Mayduni Afghan, 560. 

May II, of Hirat, 612. 

Ma/.harl, of Kashmir, a poet, 654. 
measures, 03 n , 235, 236. 237. 230 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

Med n I Bay ('liauhan, 521 (Xo 108). 
melons, dilfeient kinds of. 6*1, 5<»o. 
metals, ongin of, 1(1, compositions, -12. 
Mow pis, runners, 262, 262 n. 
mid, a perfume, 85. 

Mtlir ^ AH Dallas, 361. 

Mihr ^ All Khan Sildo/, 181 (Xo. |;t<)). 
Mihr ‘■All Kolabi, 376, 380, 516. 
mihrdbi , a coin, 31, 31 n. 
miln kill, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 
Mihrunnisa, ride Nfir Julian. 

Mihtar .Jaw bar, 188 n. 

Mihtar Khan. Anis’ 1 ’d-Din, 150 (Xo. 102). 
Mihtar Sa^adat, 558. 

Mihtar Saka.i, 188. 
milk, vtdr sayurghnl. 

millennium, 113 n , 178 n , 201, 208, 503. 
minerals, 10. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, |8, 555; Akbar’s 
mint-towns, 32. 

Mir <Adl, 278. 

Mir ^Aiz, an ofliier, 267, 260, 355. 

Mir Ala sit, a title, 521 
Mir Bakawal, or master of the kitchen, 
50,60,61. 

Mir Kalari Mawlana, 610. 

Mir Khalifa. 163. 

Mir Khan, 157, 526 

Mir Khan \ a.s.iwul, 584 (Xo. 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwaja, lOljn. * 9 

Mir Khwaja, son of Sultiin jxhvyuja, 467. 
Mir Mnir.il, oi quartermaster, 40. 

Mir liulx'i^i, a title, 671 n. * * 

Mir Sdmdn, a title, 417. 

Mil Shah, 580 

miraculous events, 381 ; vide Akbar. 
MIrak Bahadur Afghan, 530 (No. 208). 
Mirak Jal.iir, 588. 

Mirak Khan. 486. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 601. 
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Mirak, Khwaja, Chingiz Khan, 490. ] 

MIrakI Khwaja, 593. 

Mirak, Mirza, Razitwi Khan, 485. 

Miran Bukhari, Sayyid, 433. 

Miran Mubarak Shah, of Khandes, 322. 
MIran Muhammad Shah, of Khandes, i 
343. 

Miran Sadr Jahan, 522. j 

Mir % ‘dl' 1 ’ l-Kdynat , title of a book, 638 n. j 
mirdaha, a non-commissioned officer, ! 

123, 123 n., 261, 264. 

Mirza Ahmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Mirza Beg Shahri, 468. 

Mirza Khan, or Mirza Khan Khanan, vide ! 

Khan Khanan Mirza Abd u 'r-Rahim. j 
Mirza Khan Nishapuri, 563 (No. 303). 

Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad u 
’llah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan, 408, 418, 598. 

Mirza Quli Mayli, 642. 

Mirza Raja, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 454. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 327. 

MIrzada <Ali Khan, 491 (No. 152). 

Mirziis, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514 ; vide rebellion. 
misqdl, a weight, 37, 38. 

Migri Bcgam, 583. 
mistar, of copyists, 55 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

. Miyan ^Isa Khan Lohani, father of 
^Ugman, 586. 

Miyan Joh, 401. 

Miyap Khan Ghori, 344. 

Miyan Lai, vide Lai Kalawant. 

Miyan Tansen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajih u ’d-DIn, 607. 

Miyana Afghans, 507,^569. 

’’Mdhkn Das, Ray, 524. 

Mohan Kachhwaha, 435. 

Mohesh Mahavmnd , a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turani 
equivalents, 544. 
monopolies, imperial, 535. 
moon, in dreams signifies luck* 337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, vide Udai Singh. 
mvfallaq, 312. 

Mu*arrikh JChan, 584. 


Mu^as&am Khan. 552, 588 n. 

Mu^az^am Khwaja, 395 n., 448, 591. 
Mubarak-i Bukhari, of Gujiat, 419, 433, 
434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 635. 

Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (No. 171), 
508, 544. 

Mubarak Khan, vazir of Sultan Mahmud 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 204. 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaykh, father of 
Abu ’1-Fazl, 177, 178, 195, 196, 207, 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, of Gwalyar, 607. 
Mubarak, Shaykh, of Alwar, 607. 

Mubarak Shah, a katib, 106. 

Mubariz Khan ^Adli, 507. 

Mug^ab bin Zubayr, 37. 

Mugahib Khan. 602 n. 

Mustafa Ghilzi, 543 (No. 246). 

Muflis, Mirza, 610. 

Mnfridat-i Mcfisumi, title of a book, 579. 
Mughig, Mir, Mahwi, 655, 655 n. 

Mughul, Mirza, Badakhshi, 327. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zayn Khan. 369. 
Mughuls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad ^Ali, of Jam, 589 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a kiitib, 109.* 
Muhammad Amin Dlwana, 355. 
Muhammad Amin Hafi?, 194. 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 593 (No. 
399). 

Muhammad Agghar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad Agghar, Bahar Khan, 444 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad A^am Haji, 651 n. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka, vide Baqi 
Khan. 

Muhammad Baqir, Harawi, 382. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, 390. 
Muhammad-i Bukhari, Shaylffi, 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Fikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghawg, Shaylffi of Gwalyar, 
396, 609. 

Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 107. 
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Muhammad, Haji, of Khabushan. 675 n. 

Muhammad Hakim Ifafig, a katib, 107. 

Muhammad * Hakim, Mirza, Akbar’s 
brother, king of Kabul, 325 ; his 
daughter, 325 ; his sister, 498 ; his 
mother, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523, 525, 679 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 109. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwaja, a katib, 
107. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwajagi, 533-4, 
542 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husayn, Lashkar Khan. 
446 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 343, 513, 515. 

Muhammad Husayn Mirza, §afawi, 327. 

Muhammad Husayn Naziri, 649, 649 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Tabriz, a katib, 
109. 

Muhammad ‘■I'sa Tarkhan, 390. 

Muhammad ‘■Itabi, 658, 658 n. 

Muhammad Khan, 593 (No. 400). 

Muhammad Khan, son of Dawlat Khan 
Lodi, 565. 

Muhammad Khan l)hari, a singer, 681. 

Muhammad Khan Gakkhar, 506, 544. 

Muhammad Khan Jala,ir, 451. 

Muhammad Khan Niyiizi, 540 (No. 239). 

Muhammad Khan Sharaf” ’d-Din Oghlu 
Taklu, 470, 572. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 581 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas^ud, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 519. 

Muhammad, Mawlana, 610. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
616. 

Mohammad Mirak Salilu, 953. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 552 (No. 259). 

Muhammad Mirza, $afawi, Sultan, 470. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Awbah, a katib, 
108. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingri, 579. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Thatha, 409, 562. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mumin, Ilafigak, 682 n. 

Muhammad Payanda, vide Payanda 
Khan. 


Muhammad Qaqshal, Mirza, 399, 
Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish, 534. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, of Nishapiir, 
379 (No. 40). 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 682 n. 
Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Quli Afshar, 452. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, 364 
(No. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman, 528 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toqhii, 480 (No. 129). 
Muhammad lliza, NawM, 675 n. 
Muhammad SaMd, 458, 538. 

Muliammad Siilih, 454. 

Muhammad Salih, Khwajagi, 596. 
Muhammad Salih, Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad Salih, Sadr, 282, 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir *Adl, 485 
(No. 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rolitas, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaja, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaja, 572, 570. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Nawa*i, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, .son of IHimad* 
’d-J>awla, 479, 573, 575, 576, 576 n. 
Muhammad Sharif YVuqiVu, 660, 660 n. 
Muliammad, Sliaykh, of Bharoch, 615; 
— , a katib, 109. 

Muhammad, Sufi, of Mazandaran, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 

Mu ham mail Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Talib, rule Abu .Till ib, soh*of 
Sha^ista Khan, 575, 575 n. 
Muhammad Wafa, 554. 

Muhammad YAr Uzbak, 414! • 

Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh, 185. 
Muhammad Zaman, 571, 602. 
Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshi, 

: 326. 

Muhammadans, inter-marry with Hindus, 

523, 524. 

mubaqq'uji a kind of writing, 106. 

45 
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Muhi, of Shiraz, a katib, 107. 

Muhibb ‘•AH Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. 

463 (No. 107),' 464, 465. 

Muhibb ^ All Khan Rahtasi, 466, 599. 
Muhibb ^ Ali Khawafi, Khwaja, 582 
(No. 347). 

Muhibb u ’llah, Mir, 570. 

Muhkara Singh, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. 
muhr, a coin, 30, 31. 

Muhsin Khan. 408. 

Muhtaram Beg, 491. 

Muhtaram Khanum (Begum), 325, 326. 
Muhtashim Khan, 552. 
mu*' tn u , a coin, 31. 

Mu^in-i Chishti, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 

Mu^in Qazi, 615. 

Murin' 1 ’d-l)in, author of Tcifsir-i Martini, 
590. 

Mu^in 11 ’d-Din, of Farah, a katib, 107. 
Mu*un u Vl-Din (Ahmad) Khan-i Faran- 
khudi, 480 (No. 128), 610. 

Murin' 1 ’d-Din-i Tanuri, a katib, 107. 
Mu^izz Mir, of Kashiin, a katib, 109. 
Mu^izz 11 ’l-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 61). 
Mujahid K]mn, 415, 464, 465, 553, 602. 
Mu*jam u ’ l-Jhilddn , a work on geography, 
112 . 

mujannas , a kind of horse, 147, 243, 
244. 

Mujtahid , 195, 196. 

Mukammal Khan, 112, 585 n. 

Mukand, zamindar, of Fatljabad 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram Khan. 548, 552. 

Mukarram Khtln. Mirza, Safawi, 329. 
Mukatman Bhadauriya, 547 (No. 249). 
muhkl , a piln leaf, 684. 

Mukhli? Khan. 567. 

Mukhli$ u ’llah Khan. 519. 

Mukhtar Beg, son of Agha Mulla, 557 
(No. 278). 

Mukund Deo, of Oyisa, 680 n. 
mules, Imperial, 160; where bred, 545; 
imported, 161 ; their food, 161 ; 
harness, 161 ; how mustered, 226. 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Multafit Khan. 527. 

Mumin Khawafi, Khwaja, 495. 

Mumin-i Marwarid, Khwaiagi. 107. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 398, 574 n., 576. 


Munawwar, Shaykh, an author, 112, 198,. 
617. 

Mun^im Khan. Khan Khanln. 274, 332, 
333 (No. 11), 355, 401, 417, 471, 487. 

Munis Khan. 459. 

Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 

munj, a kind of grass, 431. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 562. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abu ’1-Fath, 
Gilani, 469 n. 

Mun^if Khan. 532 (No. 222). 

Muqarrib Khan (Akbarshahi), 403. 

muqasa, 273. 

Muqbil Man, 448. 

Muqim ^Arab, vide Shuja^at Khan. 

Muqim-i Harawl, 463, 464. 

Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^at Khan. 
590 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwaja, son of Miraki, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirzi, Zu ’1-Nun, 
463. 

Muqim-i Naqshbandi, 479. 

Muqim, Shahjahani, 454. 

muqtfi, or jagirddr, 266 n. 

Murad Bakhsh, Prince, 526, 534. 

Murad-i Juwayni, Mir, 559 (No. 282). 

Murad Khan, 404 (No. 54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 590 (No. 380). 

Murad, Prince, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 322, 685 ; his complexion, 
322 ; 50, 149, 149 n. ; called 

Pahdfit 192 n., 322 ; is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 356, 416, 612, 
644 n. 

Murad Qull Sultan. 544, 545. 

Murad Safawi, son of Mirza Rustam, 329. 

Murtaza Khan, vide Farid-i Bukhari. 

Murtaza Khan. Husam 11 ’d-Din Inju, 
501, 526. 

Murtaza Khan, Mir, 498 (No. 162), 499, 
609. 

Murtaza, Mirza, 345. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharif-i Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 

Musa, Shaykh, 614. 

Musa, Shaykh, Fathpuri, 441. 

Musa, Shaykh, Lahori, 608. 

musd^adat, or advances to officers, 275. 

musamman, a dish, 63. 
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Musawl Sayyids, 414, 538. 

Mushfiqi of Bukhara, a poet, 653. 
music, at coiyt, 53, 680, 68 L ; schools of, 
680 n.; abolished by Aw rangzib, 
682 n. 

Mustafa Khan. 494 n., 562. 

Mustafa, Mulla, of Jaunpur, 561. 
rmfttdb, meaning of, 478. 

Mu^tamid Khan. 534, 588 n. 

Mu^tamid Khan BakhshI, 454. 

Mu^tamid Khan Muhammad Salih, 494 n. 
mutanjana, a dish, 63, 64. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khan * Alain, 563 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 380, 513 (No. 
180), 515, 516. 

Muzaffar Husayn, Mirza, Safawi, 327 
(No. 8), 328, 329. 

Muzaffar Khan Barha, 428, 430, 568. 
Muzaffar Khan Ma^muri. 567. 

Muzaffar Khan-i Turbati, Khwaia 
Muzaffar ^Ali, 352, 373 (No. 37), 374, 
397, 485, 486. 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrat, 344, 352, 354, 
355, 416, 419, 420, 584, 585; vide 
Nathu. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 568. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza, 390. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 576. 

N ADI ^ AIT, Hali?, 571. 

Nadi ^ AIT Arlat, 571. 

Nadi ‘-All Maydani, 571 (No. 317). 

Nadir Shah, 391 n. 

Nadiri, name of several poets, 675, 675 n. 
Nadir u ’1-Mulk, 660 n. 

Nafa^isu 'l-Ma t dsir, a work on literature, 
496 n. 

nafir, a trumpet, 53. 

Nahid Begum, 463. 

Na^ik Bakhshii, a singer, 680 n. 

Najabat Khan, Mirza Shuja^ Badakhshi, 
326. 

Najat Khan, Mirza, 405, 486 (No. 142). 
Najiba Anaga, 435. I 

Najm u ’d-DIn ^ AIT Khan Barha, 428. 

Najm u ’d-Din Muhammad Kahi, 637 n. ! 
nakhudd, or ship-captain, 290, 291. ; 


Xal 1 hi man, a poem, 112, 113, 113 n, 
618.619n. 

Naman Das Kaehhwalm, 510. 
name of grandfather gi\en to a child, 
558. 

mm -qua, or awning, IS. 

Nii mi, a poet, 579. 

Niinak darju, a singer, 682 
naphtha, 4 1 . 

Napoleon 1, 656 n. 

Naqfilmt Khan, 415. 
iiaqdia, a drum, 53 , khdua . 19 
Naijib Khan, 110, 111 n., 113, 113 n., 
196 (No. 161). 
itatju , a weight, 37. 
na<fshban<li, its moaning, 166, 166 n. 
NarftSn Das Katlior, of Liar, 179. 
Nurnfil.s, a kind of gun, I It). 

Hash pal 7, a melon, 68. 

Nnsih Shah, son of (Jut hi, 586. 

Nasjr Ma ft in, 594 (No 410) 

Nasira, 416. 

Nasir-i Khnsraw , 199, 208. 

Nasir u (I- Din, Paklinliw.il, Sultan, 504 
Nasir 11 ’1-Mulk, rale Pir Muhammad 
Khan. 

Nasr 11 ’lliili, son of Miikhtiir Peg, 558. 
Nasi-u ’||, il, , Sufi, 107. 
naskh, a kind of writing, 106 
wnta^litp a kind of writing, 108, 109, 
Nathu, of Gujrat, Muzaffar Slnili, 41!) ; 

vide Muzaffar Slnili. 

Naw,i*i, nde Muhammad Sharif. 
Nawazish Khan, Sa^d" ’lliili, 392, 392 n. 
Naw^i, a poet. 675, 675 n., 676 
Nawrang Khan, 354, 515, 596, 59!), 642 n. 
namaz , or New Year's da\, 192, 286 n. 
Nawriiz Beg (Jiiqshal, 483. 

Nazar Bahadur, 401. 

Nazar Be I’zbak, 506 (No 16!)) • , 

Nazar Khan, Gakkhar, 543 (No. 217). 
Naziri, the poet, 649, 649 n ,*682 n. 

Nazr Muhammad Khan, of Balk]*, 538. 
New Year's day, 193, 286. 
news-writers, 268, 360. 
virhn^i-wdla, 27. 

Nikallu, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Nil Kanth, of Opsa, 571 (No. 318). 
nhna /tuvxtrdn, or half troopers, 204. 
Ni*imat u ’llah-i Bawwab, a.katib, 107. 
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nine, a favourite number of the Mughuls, 
393 n. ' 

Nisdb u 's-Sibyan, a Persian primer, 43 n. 

Niyabat Khan, the rebel, 438, 441, 470, 
483. 

niydriya, 24. 

Niyazi Afghans, 542. 

Nifcam, of Jalor, 553. 

Ni?am, Murtaza Khan. Sayyid, 522, 523. 

Nisjam, Qazi, vide GhazI Khan Badakhshl. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 109. 

Ni&am, Shaykh, 607. 

Nizam u ’d-Din Ahmad, the historian, 
463 n., 482, 579, 596. 

Nizam u ’d-T)In, Ahmad, son of Shah 
Muhammad Khan, 581 (No. 341). 

Nisjam u ’d-Din Awliya, 488. 

Ni%am u ’d-Din, Jam, 390. 

Ni&am u ’l-Mulk, Khwaja, 554-5. 

Nizam' 1 ’l-Mulk, of Tus, 653. 

nuqta, 503, 666 n. 

Nuqlawiyya , a sect, 502, 502 n., 503, 
666 n. 

Nur Jahan [Nur Mahall], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 398, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 
575, 576. 

Nur Qulij, 536 (No. 229). 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nurl, a poet, 611, 611 n. 

Nurndma, title of a poem, 453. 

Nur u ’d-Din, Mirza, son of A?af Khan IT, 
398, 479. 

Nur u ’d-Din Muhammad Naqshbandi, 
Mirza, 322, 686. 

Nur u ’d-Din Qariirl, a poet, 468, 468 n., 
656, 656 n., 657 n. 

Nur u ’d-Din Tarkhan, 168, 591, 611. 

Nur u ’llah Inju, 501. 

Nur u ’llah, Mir, 615. 

Nur u ’llah Qasim Arsalan, a katib, 109. 

Nur u ’llah, Qazi, 370. 

Nur u ’n-Nisa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
516, 533 n. 

Nu^rat Yar Khan Barlia, 428, 431. 

Nuzhat u 'l-Anvd b, a ^ufistic book, 190, 
617. 


0 DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium eating, excessive, 410, 417 n. ; 
vide drinking. 

oranges, 73. 6 

Ordat Kachhwaha, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

* T)ACHTOLIYA , a stuff, 574. 

Pachwariya, a kind of horse, 140. 
Padishah Khwaja, 510. 

Padishah Quli, 537, 665. 

Padre , a Portuguese priest, 191. 
pagosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 226, 
227. 

Pahar, of Jalor, 553. 

Pahar, Khan Baluch, 377, 593 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 446, 546. 

Pahafi, nickname of Prince Murad, 322. 
pahit , a dish, 62. 
pahluwans, or wrestlers, 263. 
paikdr, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113 ; discouraged 
by Islam, 115 ; painters of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisa , a coin, 32. 
palds, a wood, 310. 
pdlki bearers, 264. 
pan, 77, 78. 

Pandau, a coin, 31, 32. 
paniwar, 27. 
paniyala, a fruit, 75. 
pang , a coin, 31. 

Panju, Shaykh, 607, 685. 

Panola, a coin, 32. 

Papa, the Pope, 191. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Banu Begum, 328. 

Pari Surat, a ma^nawi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

Parisram, Raja in Jamu, 369. 
Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Pars! feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundela, 546. 

Partab, Rana [Rana Klka], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n., 585. 
parxvanchas, 273. 

Parwanchi, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Parwizdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Patr Das, Ray Bikramajit, 486, 523 
(No. 196), 

pay, of soldiers, 258, 261, 262, 264, 566 ; 

of mansabdars, 257 ; of Almdis, 259. 
Payami, a poet, 670, 670 n. 

Payanda Khan. Mughul, 421 (No. 68), 
584. 

Payanda Muhammad Tarkhan, Mirzii, 
390. 

payk , or runners, 146 ; vide post-runners, 
payments, how made, 272, 273, 275. 
Payrawi, of Sawah, a poet, 670. 
pensions, 530, 574. 
perfumes, 78, 79, 79 n., 80, 83. 

Pertab, Ray of Miinkot, 369. 

Pesbraw Khan. 558 (No. 280). 
pharaits, 262. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the Fast, 168 n., 
177, 178, 178 n., 190, 190 n. 

Picha Jan Anaga, 367. 
pickles, 67. 
pigeon flying, 310. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 186. 
pine-apples, 73. 
pin jar , 26. 

Pir <Ali Beg, 330. 

Pir Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Pir Khan [PiruJ, son of Bavlat Khan 
Lodi, 565. 

Pir Muflarnmad, a katib, 107. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwan (Mulla), 
342 (No. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. 

Pirzada, Liwa ft I, a poet and musician, 
682, 682 n. 
pital, vide brass. 
piyar, a fruit, 75. 
plantain tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212-3, 309, 315, 316, 374. 
Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 617 ; poets 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680; 
vide Kabi Ray, Malik u ’sh-Shu^ara. i 
Vide also the following Poets, 
mentioned in the A^in : — A?afi, 
AmrT, Anisi, Arslan, Ashki, Asiri, 
Atishi; BabaTalib; Dakhli Dauri, 
Dawai ; Fayzi (Fayyazi), Fayzi 
Sarhindi, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebi, 
Farisi, Fikri, Fusuni ; Qhayrati, 


Qhayuri, (jhazali, (jhaynawi ; 
Ha\dar MuHmmai. ' Haydari, 
1.1 ay rati, llalati, llalimi, Hamdami, 
llashnni. Hayati, Ha/iq, Husayn 
Marwi, Huzni, llu/.uri ; lmami, 
^Itabi ; Jami, Jazbj, ,Iuda*i ; Kahi, 
Knlim, Kami, Kami Sabzuiiri, 
Klnisraw. Khusravsi : l.isani, 

Li^a*‘i; Mahwi, Maili, Makhfi, 
Masihfi, Ma/hari, Mushtiqi; Nfisir 
Khusraw , Nfuliri, Naini, Nau^i, 
Na\\a*d, Nnziii, Nfiri; Pay raw i, 
Pay ami ; Qaidi, Qarari, IJu.xmi 
Arslan, (Jasim Junabadi, (^i'*imi, 
Qudsi ; Rafi^i, Raimi, Rain, Razai, 
Rusua t i; Sabri, Sarfi (Sairati) 
Kashmiri, Sarfi Kawaji, Sabfdd, 
Sfub, Sfdihi, Sufi ; Samri, Sana 1 !, 
Sliaykh Suqi, Saqqa. Sarkhush, 
Sarmadi, Sawiidi, Shafiq, Shahii, 
Shiipur, Sheri, Shifa*i, Shikebi, 
Shuja ft i, Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiyii, 
Tari(|i, Tashbihi ; Ulfali, HJrfi, 
Wn.^li, \Vafa*’i, Wall Dasht Bayazi, 
Walihi, Waqiiri, Wuqu^i. 
porters, rule Durban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar's 
court, 176, 191, 192, 2(H), 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post-runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwfdiu, 510. 
Pratab Singh Kaehhwfdia, 581 (No. 336). 
Pratiib Ujjainiya, 577 n. 
precious stones, 15, 501, 573 n. ; rule 
diamond, yiiqut. 

prices of articles, 65 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; ride 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 106 1). * 

prisoners, how treated, 349. 

Prithi (’hand Kadihuaha, 551. 

Prithi Singh Bundehi, 546. • . 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201 2. 
prostration, or *ijdn, 167, 167 ji., 190, 
201. 

public works, 232. 
punhnr , 24, 25, 27. 

Puran Mai, of Oidhor, 362, 536 n. 
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l’uran Mai Kachhwaha, 348. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 682. 
Purukhotam, Hay, a Brahman, 189, 596. 

Q AB1L, son of ^Atiq, 594 (No. 412). 

Qalml Khan, 484 (137), 581. 
qabftli, a dish, 62. 

qadnm-i sharif, or qudam-i mubdrak , or 
footprints of the prophet, 207, 570. 
Qadir Khan. Mallu, vide Mallu (Qadir 
Khan). 

Qadir Qull, 593 (No. 402). 

Qa*im Khan, 401, 401 n. 
qalandari, a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qaliya, a dish, 64. 

Qanmr Khan, 497, 542 (No. 243). 
qamargha, a kind of hunting, 294. 

Qanbar Be, 506. 

Qandahar Mahall, 328. 

Qanun , a medical work, 521. 

Qaqshal, a elan, 399, 399 n. 

Qara Bahadur, 511 (No. 179). 

Qarii Bahr, 581 (No. 345). 

Qara Beg Farriishbegi, 327. 

Qara Khan Turkman, 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara Yusuf, 329. 

Qaraeha Khan, 423. 

Qaraquilu Turks, 329. 

Qararl, Nur" ’d-Din, of Gilan, a poet, 
184, 656. 
qnrdr-vdma, 273. 

Qarataq Khan, 437, 581. 
qardwah , or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qarlughs, a tribe, 504, 563. 

Qasim ^ All Khan, 518 (No. 187). 

Qasim Arsalan, Nur u ’llilh, a poet, 109, 
678. 

Qasim (Khan] Barba, Sayyid, 357, 357 n., 

■ . *■ 427, 447, 461 (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 112, 582 (No. 350), 611. 

Qasim Beg Khan. 410. 

Qasimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 679. 
Qasim Junabadi, MIrza, 661. 

Qasim-i Kahl, a poet, 219, 636. 

Qasim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 559. 
Qasim Khan Kiisii, 491. 

Qasim Khan. Mir Bahr, 412 (No. 59), 
491,687. 

Qasim Khan-i Sistani, 486. 


Qasim Khwaja, 571 (No. 316). 

Qasim Koh-bar, a musician, 682. 

Qasim Koka, 463. e 

Qasim, Muljtashim Khan ShayWh, 552. 
Qasim, Mullii and Mawlana, 615. 

Qasin Badakhshi, Mir, 560 (No. 283). 
Qawim Khan. 401. 

Qaydi, of Shiraz, a poet, 669. 
qaysuri, a kind of camphor ; vide 
fanstiri, 84, 84 n. 

Qaziiq Khan Taklu, 470, 471, 572. 

Qazi, 278 ; general character of Qazis, 
279. 

Qazi <?A1I, 452, 596. 

Qazi Hasan Qazwini, 559 (No. 281). 

Qazi Khan-i Badakhshi, 415, 487. 

Qazi Khiin Bakhshi, 487, 532 (No. 223). 
qirna palao , a dish, 62 ; qima shurba, 63. 
qirdt, a weight, 37. 
qtrbak, a title, 429 n. 

Qismiya Banu, 686. 
qisraqs, a marc, 143. 
qitmir , a weight, 37. 

Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan, 517 
(No. 184). 

Qiya Khan Gung, 366 (No. 33), 484, 517. 
Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i 
Qalati, 478. 

qubuz , a musical instrument, 682. 

Quch Beg Humayuni, 505. 

Qudsi, of Karabala, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
quicksilver, 40 ; habitually eaten, 439 ; 

when called kushta , 633, 633 n. 
qulij , meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

Qulij Khan, 35, 322, 380 (No. 42), 381, 
381 n., 382. 

Qulij u ’llah, 562. 
qullatayn, 212. 

Qunduq Khan, 517 (No. 181). 

Qunduz Khiin, 408, 517. 
qur, or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
etc., 52, 52 n., 116, 293. 

Quraysh Sultan, of Kashghar, 511. 
qurs-kub, 24. 
quidby a dish, 63. 

Qutb u ’d-DIn Khan-i Chishti, Shayldi, 
556 (No. 275). 

Qutb u ’d-DIn Muhammad Khan, 197, 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qutb u ’d-DIn, Shaykh, of Jalcsar, 200. 
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Qutbu ’d-Dln, Sultan of Gujrat, 560. 

Qutlu Khan Lohani, 344, 366, 380, 383, 
395 n., 487; his sons, 586. 

Qutlufjh, meaning of, 477. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan. 477 (No. 123). 

R ABI, a coin, 31, 31 n. 

Rafi^i [Rafi^ u ’d-Din llaydar], 
of Kashan, a poet, 663, 663 n. 

Rafiqi, 663 n. 

Rafi ( > u ’d-Din Safawi, Mirza, 590. 

Raha 1 ! Shaykh, a poet, 661, 661 n. 
rahas, a coin, 29. 

Rahl, of Nishapur, a poet, 680. 

Rahim Qull, 581 (No. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirza, 361. 

Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i All, 557, 
564 (No. 306). 

Rahmat u ’llah, a singer, 682. 

Rai Man, 262 n. 

Raibari, a class of Hindus who tram 
camels, 155. 

Raja ^ All of Khandesh, 516 ; vide ^Ali 
Khan. 

Rajawat, 462. 

Rajputs, Januha, 354 n. ; Kaehhwaha, 
vide Bihiiri Mall; Hildas, 449; 
Ranghar, 594 ; Rathors, 384, 510 ; 
ride Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, Raja, Kaehhwaha, 509 (No. 
174). 

Rajii, Sayyid, of Barha, 501 (No. 165), 
502. 

rakhT, a Hindu custom, 193. 

Ram Charnl Bundela, 533 n., 545 (No. 
248). 

Ram Chand Chauhan, 555. 

Riim ('hand Kaehhwaha, 555 (No. 268). 
Ram Chand Kaehhwfiha, son of Jagan- 
nath, 422. 

Ramchand Baghela, 385, 396, 399, 445 
(No. 89), 445 n., 446, 681 n. 

Ram Chandr, Raja of Khurda, 548 (No. 
250), 677 n. 

Ram Diis, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 682. \ 

Ram Das Diwan, Ray, 580 (No. 331). 

Ram Das Kaehhwaha [Raja Karan), j 
539 (No. 539), 540. 

Ram Sail Bundela, 382, 545. 

Ramsah, Raja of Gwaliyar, 362, 366. 


Raniis of Maiwar, 421, 422 ; ride Vaitub 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbaz Khan Kambu, 140, t (0 n. 
Ranghar Rajputs, nde Rajputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a musician, 6S2. 
Rasfuihdt H 'l-hayfit, title of a book. 638 n. 
last, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Ratlior. 386. 

Ratan Singh SDodi\a, 460. 

Rathors, nde Raputs. 
mil, a weight, 16 n. 

Rmcs/idniyyahs , 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hilda, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray Durg.'i Sisodia, 459 (No. 103). 
rayhdni, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Rav Mai Shaykhiiwat, 462. 

Ray Ray Singh, 323, 384 (No. 14), 516, 
591. 

Ray Sill Durban, Shaykbawat, 162 (No. 
106). 

Raza Qull, 556 (No. 271). 

Raza t i, a poet, 520 n. 

Rnzniri, 538 ; — Suyyids, 414 ; - Klnln, 
a title, -186 ; nde Musawi. 

Razawi Khan, Mirza Mirak, 485 (No. 141 ). 
Raziy u ’1-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mirziis, 340, 319, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 419, 432, 133, 443 ; dates, 
480 n. 

refining of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 
rule Akbar. 

reporters, 268 ; ride vw/i^a-inmue. 
revenue, how paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 376, 
377, 476. 

rice, best kinds, 60. 

rn/ii 1 ', a kind of writing, 106, 107. 

risabt-ddr , an ofheer, 269. 

usds, a metal, 42. , , 

river tolls, 292. * 

Riyfi$ u 's-Sbhitin, title of a historical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq u ’Hall Khan, ride Hakim l!i/q u ’llah. 

Roz-afzun, Raja, 494 n. 

rubdb, a musical instrument, 682. 

ruby, a large one, 456. 

ruhhni , a kind of writing, 105. 

.ruh-i tiitiyd , a metal, 41—2. 

Ruh u Hah (I), 575. 
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ruined towns, 554. 

Rukn u ’d-DIn, a poet, 658 n. 

Rukn u ’d-Din, Mahmud Kamangar, 
Shaykh, 608. 

Rukn u ’d-DIn, Shaykh, 607. 

Rumi Khan. Ustad JalabI, 489 (No. 146). 
runners, 146. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rup Mukund Sisodiya, 460. 

Rup Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 ; 
counted, 40 dams in salaries, 32 ; 

— of Sher Khan. 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 
34. 

Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

Rupsi Bairagi Kachhwaha, 472 (No. 
118). 

Ruqayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 321, 573. 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, 534. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam Safawi, Mirza, 328 (No. 9), 329, 
392 n., 578, 686. 

Rustam-i Zaman, Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
586. 

Ruswa 1 !, 664 n. 

ruy, a metallic composition, 42. 

ru % yat, 205. 

Ryayat, son of Peshraw Khan. 558. 

S A^ADAT ^Ali Khan, of Badakhshan, 
472 (No. 117). 

Sa^adat Banu Begum, 686. 

Sa^adat Khan. 533, 533 n. 

Sa^adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 
589. 

Sa^adat Mirza, 491 (No. 153). 

Sa^ady ’llah, Masiha-i Kairanawi, 613. 
Sa^cb 1 ’llah Nawazish Khan. 392, 392 n. 
Sa^ad u ’llah, Shaykh, 615. 

Sabal Singh, ^3 (No. 245). 

Sabbak, 22. 

Sabdal J£han, 485 (No. 139). 

§abri, a poet, 682 n. 

Sabutn, a poet, 652, 652 n. 

§adiq, Mawl&na, 610. 

fjladiq, Muhammad Khan. 382 (No. 43). ■ 

§adr-i ^Iraqi, a katib, 107. 


§adr Jahan Mufti, 195, 218, 219, 222 n., 
281,282, 522 (No. 194). 

§adrs, of Akbar’s reign, 27§, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 596, 686 ; §adr of women, 
574. 


§adr u ’d-Din, Qazi, 614. 

Sa*d» ’d-Din, of Khaf, 661 n. 

§afa*’i, Sayyid, 578, 580. 

§afar Agha Khudawand Khan Gujrati, 
381. J 

§afdar Beg, son of Haydarpn^ihammad 
Khan, 577 (No. 326). 

Safdar Khan. 577. 
saffron (za^faran), 89, 452, 53 
safidru, a metallic composition, 42. 
§afshikan Khan Mirza Lashkari, 371 
(formerly Safdar Khan). 

§afshikan Mirza Safawi, 329. 
sag, 62. 
sahansah, 28. 

§ahib Qiran, a title, 358 n. 

Sahib-i Zaman, 198 ; vide Imam Mahdi. 
8ahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahu Bhonsla, 547. 

Sahw u 'l-TAsan, title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa^id-i BadakhshI, 450. 

Sa^id Khan Bahadur Zafar- jang, 519. 
Sa^id Khan-i Chaghta 1 !, 351 (No. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sa^id Khan Gakkhar, 507, 508, 533 n., 
600. 


Sa^id Mawlana, of Turkistan, 609. 

Sa^id-i Toqba ft i, 486. 
sailors, 290. 

Sajawal Khan Sur [Shuja^at Khan], 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 551 (No. 256), 581 
(No. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585. 
Sakina Banu Begum, 481, 498. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (No. 366). 

§alabat Khan. 494 n. 

Salabat Khan Barha, 427, 446. 

Salabat Khan Chirgis, 490. 

Salabat Khan Lodi, 565. 

§alah u ’d-Din $arfi, 656 n. 

Salam u ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, of women, 46, 683 ; of 

pensioners, 501 ; of ship-captains, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273. 275 ; 251, 
257, 259, 260, 261, 574, 576. 
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§&lib Diwana, 535. 

Q&lifca Banu, 401. 

§alibi, a poet, 653. 

Salim -i Chishti, of Fathpur Sikfi, 178, 
277 n., 322, 441, 530, 552, 556, 580^ 
608, 609, 615. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 456. 

Salim, Khan Kakar, 482 (No. 132). 

Salim Khan Sirmur, 482. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 584 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 351, 507 ; vide Inh»m 
Shah. 

Salima Khiinum. 489. 

Salima Sultan Begum, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
489. 

8alimi, a coin, 31. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 107 n. 
saloni, 21, 26, 27, 39. 
salt, manufacture of, 525, 525 n. ; an 
antidote against drunkenness, 625 n. 
.Saltan Deoda, of Sarohi, 384, 385, 385 n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58. 
salutations, at court, 167. 

Samanji Khan. 458 (No. 100). 

Samanji Khan Qurghuji, 489 (No. 
147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 589. 

Samira Begam, 464. 

Samri, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

Sam$am u ’d«Dawla, 494 n. 

Sami?am u ’d-Dawla, son of Mir Husam 
Inju, 501. 

Sandbil, title of a book, 617. 
rnnads, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Sana*!, 619 n., 634. 
taybusa, a dish, 63. 
sand for strewing on paper, 107. 
fandali , 318, 319, 358 n. 
sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkof, 361. 
Sanga, the Puwar, 594 (No. 411). 
Sangram, of Kharakpur, 362, 494, 494 n., 
536 n. 

Sangram, Akbar’s favourite gun, 123. 

§ani Khan, of Hirat, 531 (No. 216). 
sanj, or cymbal, 53. 

San jar, of Kashan, 665, 665 n. 


Sanjar, Mirza, son of Khizr j^han Hazara 
533 n. 

Sanjar Safawi, Mirz», son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327. 555 (No. 272). 
Sankii, Uiinii, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 110, 112, 
209 ; names of the sun, 210, 212. 
sanuji (mtuji), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Silwal Singh Bundela, 516. 

Sanwaldiis Jadon, 592 (No. 396). 
saqattmma , 260. 

Saqi, Shaykh, 662, 662 n., 663. 
saqindma , a class of poems, by Sana 4 !, 
634 n. ; by Shikebi, 646 n. ; by 
Muhammad Sufi, 659 n. 

Saqqii, a poet, 651 n. 
snrajmrda , 57. 

Sarbuland Khan, 569. 

Sardar Khan. Mir/a < ?Ab»l« Mlah, 346, 523, 
551. 

Sarfaraz Khan. 551 (No. 257). 

Sarii (Sayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Sawah, 
656, 656 n. 

sar-Hat, 259, 271, 273. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 263 n. 

Sarmadi Afghan, 364 
i Sarmadi, of Isfahan, 677, 677 n. 
sarmandal, a musical instrument, 681. 
Sarmast Khan, 585 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, of (Iwiilyar, a singer, 681. 
Satr Sal Bundela, 546. 

Satr Sal Kaehhufiha, 461. 

Satr Sal Kiithor, 386. 

Sattis, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawadi, a poet, 650 n. 
tiawamh, a historical work, 331 n., 
460 n. 

Su\c(ili < ' u ’ l-ilhdm , title of a book, 619. 
mya-bdn, a royal ensign, 52. * • 

Sayf ^Ali Beg, 330. 

$ayf Kln'in Barba, 427, 455. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

Sayf u ’d-Din Husayn ^Ali Khan B^rha, 
428. 

Sayf u ’d-Uin-i Safawi, 329. 

Sayf u ’llah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan. 

35 n., 561 (No. 292), 

Sayf u ’l-Muluk, Shah Muhammad, 528. 
$ayib, a poet, 650 n. 
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Sayrafi, a mint officer, 18. 

Sayrafi, a poet, 652 n. ; vide Sarfi. 

JSayurghals, or rent-free land, 271, 278, 
280, 281. 

Sayyids of Amrohah, 426 ; ^Arabshahi, 
423; of Barha, 357, 425; of Bukhara, 
454, 457 ; of Culistana, 637 n. ; of 
Inju,499; ofltawa,510; ofManikpur 
426; of Miisawi,414; of llazawi,414, 
538 ; Salami, of Shiraz, 569, 570 ; 
Tabatiba, 663 n. ; of Tirmizi, 578. 

■science, how divided, 289 n. 

sealing-wax, how made, 274. 

•seals, imperial, 46, 54. 

sects, vide Khwajas ; Maghriya ; 
Mahdawis, Mahmiidis, Nuqtawis, 
Rawshanis, Sumanis, Umana, 
Wahidis. 

Shad Khan. 538. 

Shad Khan. Mirza Shadman, 345, 346, 
537 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be, 506. 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 367). 

Shadi Beg ShujtV'at Khan, 538. 

Shadi Khan Afghan, 335. 

Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, 506. 

Shadi Shah, vide Muhammad Qasim. 

Shadman Pakhliwal, 563. 

ShafI, Mirza, 453. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shall, a title, 358, 358 n. 

Shah Abu Turab, 207. 

Shah Abu ’l-Ma^ali, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n., 
488. 

Shall ^Alam Ahmadabadi, 617. 

Shah ^Ali Nip, am Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Arghun (under Babar), 325. 

Shah Beg Arghun, son of Zu ’1-Nun 
Arghun, 390. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Dawran. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghun, 328. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi, 490 (No. 148). 

Shah Budagh Khan. 402 (No. 52), 414. 

Shah^ Fana 1 !, son of Mir Najafi, 471 
(No. 115). 

Shall Fakhr u ’d-Din Mfisawi, Naqabat 
Khan, 445 (No. 88). 

Shah Fath u ’llah, 658 n. 

Shah Ghazi IGian, 491 (No. 155), 498. 

Shah Husayn Arghun, Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shah Jahangir, vide HashmI. 

Shah Khalil, vide Khalil. Shah. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishapur, a katib, 109. 

Shah Malik, Mir, 517. 

Shah Mansur, Khwaja, of Shiraz, 35 n., 
355, 475 (No. 122). 

Shah, Mawlana, of Mash, had, a katib, 107. 

Shah Mirza, 343, 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ^Ali, 
592 (No. 395). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan, 

| . 511, 569 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad Gakkhar, 581 (No. 
332). 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qalati, 448 
(No. 95), 449. 

i Shah Muhammad, Mawlana, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznln 
Khan. 410. 

J Shall Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 
j Shall Quli Khan Naranji, 536 (No. 231), 

1 665. 

Shah Quli Mahram-i Baharlii, 387 (No. 
45). 

Shah Quli §alabat Khan, 498. 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 488 n. 
i shdhdlu (cherries), 69 ; vide gilas. 

! Shaharn Agha, 489. 

Shaham Beg, 335. 

i Shaharn Khan Jala,ir, 450 (No. 97). 
j Shahamat Khan Barha, 428. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amir u 
’1-Umara, 583. 

Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (No. 80), 466. 

shahi, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shahjahiin [Prince Kliurraml. 323, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 358 n., 359 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan. Mirzii Irich, 360, 361, 
575. 

Shahnawaz Khan-i f^afawi, 361, 527, 
527 n. 

Shahri, a poet, 468. 

Shahrukh Danturl, 591 (No. 392). 

Shahrukh, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badalffishl, 321 ; 326 (No. 7) ; his 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 n. ; 

, 593. 
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Shahrukh, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi 
329. * ’ . 

Shahryar, Rrinee, 324, 574. 
vShahu-khayl Afghan, 564. 

Shahzada Khanum, Akbar’s daughter 
321. * ’ , 

Sha*ista Khan, Mirza Abu Talib, 575, 
576. ’ ; 

Shajawal Khan Sur, 473. 

Shama* il u ’ n-Xabi , title of a work, 614. 
Shamlu, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 
shamsa , an ensign, 52, 52 n. 
shamsherbdz , 262. , 

Shams-i Bukhari, 590. 

Shams!, Mirza, vide Jahangir Quli Khan. 
Shams’ 1 ’d-DIn Bayasanghur, a katib, 107. | 

Shams’ 1 ’d-Din Chak, 686. 

Shams’ 1 ’d-DIn, Hakim” ’1-Mulk, 611. 
Shams” ’d-Din KhafT Khwaja, 452, 469, , 

493 (No. 159), 494, 550. 

Shams” ’d-Din-i Khatami, a katib, 107. | 

Shams” ’d-Din, of Kirman, a katib, 109. 
shdmydna, an awning, 57. 

Shankal Bog Tarkhan, 389. 

Shapiir, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Sharaf, of Nishapfir, a musician, 682 n. [ 
Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 576 ( No. .32 1 ). j 

Sharaf” ’d-Din Jiusayn, Mirza, 339 j 
(No. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Sharf” ’d-Din, Mir, 570. 

Sharf” ’d-Din, Shaykh, Munair, a saint, 1 
50. i 

Sharif, Amir” ’l-Umara, son of Khwaja 
‘'Abd” VSamad, 582 (No. 351). , 

Sharif-i Amuli, Mir, 1 85, 219, 502 (No. 1 66), ! 

502 n., 503, 504, 660 n. 

Sharif Khan, 415 (No. 63). 

.Sharif, Mir, of Koliib, 593 (No. 406). 

Sharif, Mir, son of Mir Fath” ’Ilah, 609. 

Sharif, Mirza, son of Mirza ^Ala*” ’d-Din, 

588 (No. 372). 

Sharif-i Sarmadi, 581 (No. 344), 660 n., 

677, 677 n. 

Sharif Wuqu^i, a poet, 660, 660 n. 
shatnJ, 213. 
shawls, 96, 97. 

Shaybiini, a tribe, 335, 347. 

Shaybani Khan Uzbak, 389, 390. 

Shaykh Husain, an engraver, 55. 


Shaykh Husayn, Mawlana, 610. 

Sha\kh Mir, 494 n. 

Sha\ khaw at Kaehhwiihas, 554. 

Shaykh-/ada-\i Suhrawardl. 106. 

Slier Afkan, son of Sn\f Koka, 584 
(No. 355). 

Slier Afkan Khan Huniau~mi. 505. 

Slier Afkan Khan Istnjlfi. first husband 
of Nur .(alia n, 557, 591. 

Slier ^ A 1 1 Kamrani. 423. 

Slier Beg Yaviwulbashi, 581 (No. 334). 

Slier K h an, son of Dtuniid Kh an CJujniti, 
420. 

Slier Khan Ffiladi, 343. 419, 420, 433, 
447. 515 

Slier Khan Mughul, 554 (No. 263). 

Shei Khwaja, 510 (No. 176). 

Slier Muhammad, 591 (No. 393). 

Slier Muhammad Diwana, 332, 373, 441, 
591. 

Slier Shall, son of <k\dli Mubariz Khan. 
450. 

Sher Shah Sur. caMed by Mughul 
Historians Slier Khan, 347 n. ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lands, 
266 n.. 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564, 
566. 

Sher Zaman Barlia, 428, 430. 

Sherzad, son of ^Abd” ’1-. Mat lab Khan. 
442 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214, 679, 
679 n. 

Shero\a Khan. 505 (No. 168). 

Sherulhih, 589. 

Slii^ah, 360; how treated by Sunnis, 
439; may abuse their religion, vide 

Shifa 1 !, a writer, 612. 

Shihab-i Badakhshi, 538. % * . 

Sliihab Khan, of (Jwalvar, a singer, 681. 

Shihab Khan. Haji, 401. 

Shihab” ’d-Din Ahmad Klsin, or Shihab 
Khan, 352 (No. 26), 479, 660 n. 

Shikebi. Mul la, a poet, .356 n., 646, 646 n. * 

Shnnal Kh.in Chela, 491 (No. 154), 531. 

ships, 289, 290, 291. 

xhtrbnmj, 62. 

Shirwfini Afghans, 687. 

shuxha , a calligraphieal term, 109 n. 
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Shuja Beg Argfcun, vide Shah Beg. 

ShujaS Mirza; Najabat Khan Badakhshi, 
326. 

Shuja^at Khan, vide ^Abd 11 ’llah Khan 
Uzbak. 

Shuja^at Khan. Muqim-i ^Arab, 400 
(No. 61), 401. 

Shuja^at Khan Shadi Beg, 538. 

Shuja^at Khan. Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
585 n., 586, 587, 588. 

Shuja^at Khan Sur, 473, 473 n. 

Shuja 1 !, a poet, 612. 

Shuja/u Kabuli Asad Khan. 476 n. 
Shujawal Khan Afghan, 496. 

Shukr u ’llah [Zafar Khan I. son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, 369, 588 (No. 373), 589. 
Shukr u ’n-Nisa Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
321. 

shulla, a dish, 62. 

sijda, or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jahangir, 222 n. ; 
abolished by Shahjahan, 223 n. 
sijji, 25 n. 

Sikandar Dutani, 567. 

Sikandar Khan Sur, 335, 394 n., 395, 
395 n. 

Sikandar Mirza, 513, 514. 
sikkachi, 22. 
sildras (storax), 87. 

Sildoz, a Chaghta*’! clan, 481. 

SilhadI Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 267). 
silver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 
simd sukhta , a metallic composition, 42. 
sing, a brass horn, 53. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan, 566. 

sipand , wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. 

siraja, of Isfahan, a poet, 639 n. 

Sir! §af, a kind of cloth, 100. 

&irs.tree, used in medicine, 464. 
sita 1 !, 21. 

sitting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 

Sivrat, a Hindu festival, 210. 

SIwa Ram, 538. 

Siyah-gosh, 301. 

Soja Kachhwaha, 348. 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n. ; 
fined, 275. 

sounds, nature of, 104. 

Soz o Gudaz, a Magna^i, 675 n. 


specific gravity, 42 ; of woods, 237. 
spices, 67. 

Srigyan Khan, a singer, 681. , 

Sri Ram, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 437 r 
466. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 340, 398 n., 
400 n., 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 
storax, vide silaras. 
stuffs, 96, 97, 685. 

subas, two officers appointed to each, 466. 
Subban Kh an, a singer, 681. 

Subban Qull Khan, of Bukhara, 589. 
Subhan Qull Turk, 415. 

Subhan Singh Bundela, 546. 

Sufi sahib, meaning of, 659 n. 

8ufiyaiw, fast days at court, 61, 64. 
sugandh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Suhayl Khan Habshi, 356. 

Suhk Dev Bundela, 546. 

Suhrab Khan. 454. 

Suhrab Turkman, 516. 
suki, a coin, 32. 

Sulayman (Solomon), king of the Jews,. 

319, 623, 623 n., 633, 633 n. 
Sulayman Karani, king of Bengal, 179, 
179 n., 334, 358 n., 395, 471, 472, 
664 ; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 
Sulayman Khwaia. 508. 

Sulayman LohanI, Khwaja, 586. 
Sulayman Mankli, 400. 

Sulayman, Mirza, son of Khan Mirza, 
324 (No. 5), 325, 326, 338. 

Sulayman Shirazi, Khwaja, 383, 577 
(No. 327). 

Sulayman, Sultan, of Badakhshan. 487. 
sulh-i kull, or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41. 

i 8uU, a kind of writing, 106. 

Sultan, nom-de-plumo of several poets, 
337. 

Sultan Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 
Sultan q Ali, Khwajali, vide Afzal Khan. 
Sultan ^Ali, of Mashhad, a katib, 108, 
108 n. 

Sultan ^Ali, of Qayin, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Begum, 489. 

Sultan Deorah, vide Saltan Deoda. 

> Sultan Hafiz Husayn, a musician, 682. 
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Sultan Hashim, a musician, 682. 

Sultan Husayn Jalair, 332, 417, 451. 
Sultan Husjiyn, of Khujand, 109. 

Sultan Husayn Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Awba, 482, 602. 
Sultan Khanum, Akbar’s daughter, 516. 
Sultan Khwaja, *?Abd u ’MAzJm, 214, 
219, 220, 279, 282, 284, 466 (No’. 108),’ 
467, 686. 

Sultan Mahmud, of Badakhshan, 324, 590. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 324. 

Sultan Muliammad-i Khandan, 108. 
Sultan Muhammad, Mungif Khan, 532. 
Sultan Muhammad Niir, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Sarang Gakkhar, 507, 544. 

Sultan, Shaykh, of Thanesar, 110-11. 
Sultan Tatar Gakkhar, 507. 

Sultan 11 ’n-Niga Begum, 323. 

■sumanis, a sect in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 
ftumnl , a coin, 31. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by Jahangir, 222 n. 
Sundar, of Ofisa, 594 (No. 414). 

Sur Das, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Sur Das KachhwiLha, 435. 

Sur Singh Rathor, 386. 
surajkrdnt , a stone, 50. 

Siiralo Mafni (Form and Ideal), title of a 
Mag n aw I, 670 n. 

Surjan llada. Hay, 449 (No. 96), 482. 
surkh, a weight, 16, 16 n. 
surma-yi Sulaymani, a Persian 
dictionary, 584. 
surna, a trupipct, 53. 
suttees, 363, 675 n., 681 n. 
swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABANCHA, a lighting elephant, 520. 
Tabaqat-i Akbari, chronology of, 
460 n. 

Idbindt, 252. 
tabri, a dirham, 37. 

Tqfrih u 'l-^Imdrat, title of a work, 378. 
Tafslr-i Ma^ani, 590. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan-i Kalan, 569 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Faraghat, 448 (No. 94), 
603. 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaja, 468, 688. 


j Tahir-i Musawi, Mir, 538 (No. 236). 

I Tahir, son of Sayfu ’I-Muluk, 528 (No. 
201), 593. 

; Tahmas Mirza Safaui, 328. 

[ Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

Tahmuras, son of Prince Danval, 322, 
323. 

j Tuhnvildar, an officer, 46. 
j ta^imtiyun, 252. 

Taj Bibi, vide Muintaz Mahal I . 

I Taj Khan, 508. 

Taj Khan Ghori. 344. 

! Tiij Khan Khatri\a. 593 (No. 404). 

Taj-i Salmani, a katib, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 
j Taj u \I-Dln, Shaykh, of Dihli, 190. 
Takaltu Kha n , 5 1 7. 

| fakauehiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n. 

| Takhta Beg-i Kabuli, 523 (No. 195). 
taklif, 205. 

| Taklu, a Qizillmsh tribe, 470. 

takunn , 205. 
j takya-tuinuuh, 57. 

tcfiliq, a kind of writing, 107. 

' taViqa, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. 
i laliqun , a metallic composition, 42. 
taniqhAy 198. 

Tam kin, an engraver, 55 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qasim Namakin. 
tangdr , 27. 

tanyhan, a pony, 140. 
tank, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

Tan.sen, the singer (Tansain, Tansin], 
445, 531, 681, 682 n. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 681. 

Taqi, or Taqiva, Mulla, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 584 (No. 352). 

; Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fath u f ’llah, 6Q9.*. 
Taqi Muhammad, 584. 

Taqiya, of Balban, 584. 

taqiyya , practiscnl by Shi^ahs, 360. 

tarafddr , 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 401. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 334 (No. 12), 335, 400. 

| Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan. 367, 458 
j (No. 101). 

j tdri, or toddy, 75. 

| Tdrikh-i Alfi , 113, 113 n., 498. 
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Tarikh-i Ildhi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
205. 

Tarikh-i Khan Jahdn Lodi, 569. 

Tarikh-i Marumi, 464 n., 465 n., 548. 
Tarikh-i Jiashidi, a historical work, 511, 
512 n. 

Tarikh-i Sindh (Marumi), 579. 

Tarikis, a tribe, 523. 

Xariqi, a poet, 667 n. 

Tarkhan, a title, 393 ; cdnferred by 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarkhan BIwana, 377. 
tarkul, a tree, 75. 
tarri, a fruit, 75. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhshan, 220. 
Tarson Khan, 364 (No. 32), 365. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, a musician, 682. 
Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 508 (No. 172). 
Tashbihi, of Kasha n, a poet, 532, 666. 
tashiha , 259. 

taslim, a kind of salutation, 166, 167. 
tassuj, a weight, 37. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Sultan, 507. 

Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 468 (No. 111). 
Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 572. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 220. 

Tatvhid-i Ildhi, name of A k bar’s religion, 

211 . 

tawjih, army accounts, 270. 
tawq'fi, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
taxes, 285, 475 ; on marriages, 288 ; on 
horses imported, 225. 
tdzi, a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazkirdt u ’l-Umara*-, a historical work, 
" 497 n. 

ten ser tax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 689. 
thana, meaning of, 369 n. 
thnU, 62. 

■ tiger hunting ; 293. 

Tihanpuris , a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiluksi Kachhwfiha, 435. 
tihea , 262. « 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 395, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon I, 656 n. 

Tiinur-i Bidakhshi, 531. 

Timur Khan Yakka, 531 (No*. 215). 
Timuride, 513. 
tin , 43, 43 n. 


titles, 250, 251, 262, 328, 350, 353, 358, 
358 n., 361, 393, 398, 398 n., 399 n., 
422, 453 n., 494 n., 5Q5, 611; of 
Afghans, 564 ; vide Tarkhan, Shah, 
Sultan, Farzand, Mir Saman, Mir 
Shah, Mir Manzil, Mir Ruba 4 -!. 

Todar Mai Khatri, Raja, 33, 353, 364, 
373, 376 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 
414 n., 477 ; his birthplace, 687. 
toddy, vide lari. 

Tolak Khan Quehin, 492 (No. 158), 493. 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls, 292. 

Toqbd^i, a Chaghta 5 -! clan, 480. 
translations from Sanskrit into Persian, 
110, 111, 209. 

transmigration of souls, 188 n. 
Treasuries, 12, 14, 15. 

Tribes, ride Afrldi, Afshar, Arghiin, 
Arlat, Awan, Baharlu, Bakhtyar, 
Barlas, Batani, Bhadauriahs, 
Bhuguil Gakkhar, Chibh Dhunds, 
Dilahzak, Buldai, Gakkhar, Gharbah 
Khayl, Gharjah, Gurji, Hazarah, 
Ighur (Uigur), Jalair, Janju^ah, 
Jhariah, Jodrah, Kajar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khanzadali. Khatars, Koh- 
tars, Kohbar, Lohani, Mahmand, 
Maji, Maidani, Main, Mangarfd, 
Mawi, Miyanah, Nikallu, Niyazi, 
Qara<ioinlu, Qarlygh, Sandaha, 
Satti, Shahu-Khayl, Shaibani, 
Shamlii, Shirwani, Sildoz, Taklu, 
Tariki, Talar, Toqbai, Turhati, Turk, 
Ustajhi, Uzbak, Yusufzai, Zulqadr * 
vide Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Qaqshal, 689. 

Tu*i-begi, an office, 288. 

Tulsi Das Jadon, 564 (No. 305). 
tumantoq, a royal standard, 52. 
tnquz , or nine, a favourite number of the 
Mughuls, 393 n. 

T urbali, name of a tribe, 373. 
turki, a kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their character, 609. 

TTCHLA Kachhwaha, 435, 436. 

^ ^ud, vide aloes. 

Udai Singh, son of Jaymal, 472. 
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Udai Singh, Moth Raja, of Jodhpur, 323, 
474 (No. 121), 475. 

Ddai Singh, Rana of Mewiir, 349, 379, 
398, 585. 

Ugar Sen Kaehhwaha, 461. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiya Raja, of Bihar, 577 n. 

Ulfati, a poet, 35 n., 381 n. 

Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, 334. 
Ulugh Khan Habshi, 483 (No. 135). 
Ulugh Mirza, 513, 514. 

Umana, a sect, 502, 502 n. 

‘TJmar bin Hubayrah, 37. 

^Umar, the Khalifa, 36, 37. 

^Umar Shaykli Mirza, son of Timur, 311, 
513, 616. 

umardl-i kibdr, 250. 

Umm Kulsiim Begum, 489. 
upla, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdu-beyis, armed women, 47. 

Urdu language, 378. 

^Urfi of Shiraz, the poet, 469, 639, 639 n., 
650 n. 

‘•Usman, son of Bahadur Khan Qurbegi, 
555. 

^Ugman Lohani Khwaja, 362, 363, 586, 
587, 588. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 681. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, 682. 

Usta Muhammad Husayn, 682. 

Usta Shall Muhammad, 682. 

Usta Yusuf, 682. 

Ustad Jalabi, rule Riiml Khan. 

Ustad Mirza ^Ali Fathagi, a singer, 
682 n. 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Sultan, 325. 
uymdq ( aimdq ), 402 n., 413 n. 

Uzbaks, 327. 

uzuk, an imperial seal, 54. 

Y AKlLS, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

Vaqari, a poet, 392. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 379 (No. 41), 395. 
Vazirs, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 
vegetables, 66. 
voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
105. 


T\TAFA*T. of Isfahan, a poet, 662. 

» T Mages of labourers, 235; of sudors, 
291. 

Wahdat ^ All Rawshnni, 452. 

\Yabidiy\a, a sect, 502. 

Wal'd. Khwaja, Diwiin, 479, 516. 

Wajih 11 M-Din. Sha\ kh, of (Jujrat, 457, 
499, 509 ! 607. 

W'nkil, rule Vakil. 

Wfdii-jah, Prince, 527 n. 
i Wall Beg, 584 (No. 359). 

Wali Beg Zu ’1-Qadr, 318. 

Wall Dasht Ba\«izl, a poet, 616 n. 

Wall Khan Lohani, 586, 587, 588. 

Wali, Mirza, 323. 

Walilii, a poet, 661 n. 

Waqnri, rule Vaqari. 

v'iiqfia-tunvi't, or news writer, 268, 268 n. 
Waqftat-i lifthmi , History of Babar’s 
reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97. 

Wa.sJI, a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; of life, 
57, 625 n. 

| waterfow 1, 307. 

wax representation of the birth of 
('htist, 203, 686. 

| wazifa , or allowances, 278. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 527 (No. 200) ; ride 
VuzIr. 

| weapons, list of, 1 17. 

J weavers, 57, 94. 

weighing of the king, etc., 276, 277 ; 
-of distinguished men, 682 n. 
j weights, 16 n., 37 ; rule biibaghuri 93 ; 
— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 
wine, drunk at court, 207 ; i ule drinking, 
women, how many a Muhammad may 
marrv, 182; 45; armed, 47 (vidr 
Urdu-begis) ; perfect, ^9 ; of 
India, and Transoxania, compared, 
346; how treated in the harem, 
389; - literary, udr Maklrfi. 

wood, price of, 233. 
wrestlers, 263. 
writing, art of, 102. 

Wuqii*'!, of Nishapfir, a poet, 660. 

Y ABU, a horse, 243. 
yad-ddaht , 259, 269. 
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Yadgar ^Ali Sultan Talish, 578. 

Yadgar IJalali, a poet, 664, 664 n. 
Yadgar IJusayn, 484, 581 (No. 338). 
Yadgar, Khwaia. 551. 

Yadgar Razawi, 370, 371. 

Yafoya, of Kashan, a poet, 631 n. 

Yahya, Khwaia. of Sabzwar, 670 n. 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 106. 

Yahya Qazwlni, Mir, 496. 
yak-hath , 262. 
yakhni, a dish, 63. 
yamanl , a dirham, 37. 

Yarnin'* ’d-Dawla Asaf-jah, 575 ; vide 
A$af Khan (IV). 

Ya^qub Reg, son of Shah Beg Khan 
Dauran, 410. 

Ya^qub Bog Chaghta 8 ’!, 351. 

Ya^qfib Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Ya^qub Chak, 535. 

Ya^qub, Qa?i, 183. 

Ya^qub Sarfi Shaykh of Kashmir, 191, 
535, 615, 651. 
yaqut , a stone, 573 n. 

Yaqut, invents the naa^h writing, 106. 
Yar Beg, 564. 

Yar Mulmmmad, Mir, of Ghazni, 337. 
Yar Muhammad, son of Sadiq Khan. 561 
(No. 288). 

Yaraq Khan [Buraq Khan ?J, 512, 689. 
yasal, 169. 

Yatim Bahadur, 524. 

Yazld, 37. 

Yol Qull Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n. 
yulma , a dish, 63. 

Yunan Beg, 585 (No. 369). 

Yusuf, son of ^Umar, 37. 

Yusuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yusuf Beg Chaghta 8, 1, 351. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaykh, 608. 

Yusuf-i Kashmiri, 591 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husayn Khan 
Tukriya, 403, 687. 

Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (No. 
228). 

Yusuf Khan Ra?awi, Mirza, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. 

Yusuf MH(i. 466. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atga 
ghan, 340 (No. 18). 


Yusuf Shah, of Mash, had, a katib, 106. 
Yusuf-za.is, 214, 353, 367, 368. 

f 

Z ABAD (civet), 84, 85. 

Zafar Khan. Shukr** ’llah, 588, 589. 
Zahid, son of Sadiq Khan. 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Khan Koka, 453. 

Zahir u ’d-Din ^Abd 1 * ’llah Imam!, 646 n. 
Zahlr u ’d-Din, Khwaja, 593 (No. 397). 
Zahir u ’d-Din Yazd, Mir, 593. 

Zaid u ’llah, Mir, 526. 

Zain u ’d-DIn KhafI, 661, 661 n. 

Zakariya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 

ZakI, Mir, 538. 

Zaman, Shaykh, of Panipat, 190. 
zamivdoz , a tent, 56. 
zara [zarra], a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
zard birinj, a dish, 61. 

Zarrab, 22, 39. 

Zarrah o Khurshid, a Masjnawl, 666. 
Zarrin-qalam, title of katibs, 106, 109. 

“ brevet,” 251. 

Zayri I£han Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34), 
367 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shah Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Zayn u ’d-DIn, a katib, 108. 

Zayn u ’d-Din, Abu Bakr-i Taybadl, a 
saint, 395. 

Zayn** ’d-Din <Ali, 593 (No. 405). 

Zayn u ’d-DIn Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n. 
Zayn u ’M Abidin, Mirza, son of A$af 
Khan (III), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn u ’I-*' Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeb u ’n-Nisa Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzeb, 322. 

Ziya u ’d-Din, Shaykh, 616. 

Ziya*" u ’d-DIn Yusuf Khan, 526, 527. 
Ziya tu ’llah, son of Muhammad Ghaws. 
509. 

Ziya ft ** ’1-Mulk, of Kashan, 557 (No. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubayr, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 211 n. 

Zulaykha, wife of Potiphar, 628, 628 n. 
Zulf <A1I Yazdi, 486. 

Zu T-Faqar Khan Nu?rat-jang, 575. 

Zu ’1-Nun Beg Arghun, Mir, 389, 390. 

Zu ’1-Qadr, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
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A B-I Ghorband. 493. 

Abu, Mount, vide Abugarh. 
Abugaj-h, 385, 385 n. 

Achin, 85, 86, 291. 

Afghanistan, 31 n., 108 n. 

Agra, 32, 35 n., 57, 58, 58 n., 93, 129, 
184, 208, 277 n., 300 n., 309 n., 
310 n., 329, 331, 333, 341, 363, 366, 
375, 376, 388, 394, 441, 454, 155, 
480, 480 n., 496, 501, 509, 530, 537, 
540, 549, 560, 562, 566, 567, 574, 
575, 578, 579, 590, 609, 610, 637 n., 
646 n., 652 n., 667 n., 681 n. , (fort 
of), 412, 579. 

Ag Mahall, 350, 450, 490, 518. 
Ahmadabatl, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 376, 380, 101, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 457 n., 474, 480 n., 
515, 516, 569, 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 649 n., 650 n., 656 n., 659 n., 
678 n., 684. 

Afomadnagar, 149 n., 356, 357, 3* >8, 383, 
416, 439, 498, 499, 502, 550, 566. 
Ahro c i, 589. 

Ajmlr, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 339, 
. 346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, 
502, 506, 516, 517, 610, 678 n. 
Ajodhan, vide Pak Patan. 

Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, 362, 575. 
Alapur, 297. 

^Ali Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Allahabad, or llahabas, or Ilahabad, 32, 
. 290, 324, 329, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
685 ; vide Piyag. 

Alwar, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615. 
Amarkof, 334, 338, 361. 


Amber, 317, 318 n„ 361. 

Ainetlu, 576. 607, 616. 

Auumt, 541 n. 

Amroha, 212, 121, 185. 

Amr.sarnaMn, 297. 

Amul, 185, 199. 

Andajan (Furghami), 380, 413. 

Aqiihin Mount, 112. 

Arail (•Inlalfibas), 470. 

Arbuda Aehal, 385 n. 

Ardistan, 582. 

Arhang, m Biulakhshan, 69. 

Arraean, 131 n. 

Arrah (Bihar). 115, 437, 489, 189 n. 

Am, 541 n. 

A.sad.lbad ( Hamadan), 655 n. 

Aditi, 356, 511, 511 n. 

Adi. Fort, 359, 502, 509. 

Asti a had, 668 n 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 32, 160 n., 101 n., 
195, 495 n . 589. 

Athgah. 311 n. 

Audi), pronme, 314, 361, 380, 395, 4 1 6, 
424, 518; (town), 32, 395, 138, 
188, 492, 617. 

A wan kail, 507 n. 

Aw ball (near Hirat), 108, 182.^ 

Aw la, 132. 

Aw rang.! bad (or Kliarki), 550 n. 
A’vampiir, 514, 607. * , 

Azarbavjan, 329, 496. 


B 


ABA Khiitun, 493. 

Badakhshan, 68, 69 n , 140, 167 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 350, 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, 577. 
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Badalgarh, 412 n. 

Bada^on, 32, 110, 110 n., Ill n., 449, 
556. 557, 616. 

Baghdad, 107, 536. 

Bagh-i Dahra, 560. 

Bagh-i Mirza Kamran (Lahore), 373, 
456 n., 505. 

Bagh-i Nur Manzil, 560. 

Bagh-i §afa, 512 n. 

Bagh-i Sardar Khan, 523. 

Baglana, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 

Bahat Du^ab, 594. 

Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. 

Bahirah, 32, 233, 382, 525. 

Bahraich (Bharaij), 60, 451, 492, 501. 
Bahrampura, 499. 

Baljrayan, 87. 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, 
419, 480 n., 493, 515, 615. 

Bajor (Bijur), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
Bajwaral, 140. 

Baksar (Buxar), 485, 532. 

Baktarapur, 365, 438. 

Balaghat, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 566, 
569. 

BalandrI, or Girewa Balandri, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. 

Balapur, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. 
Balawal, 345. 

Balban, 584. 

Balin (or Malm), 661 n. 

Balkh, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., 
589. 

Baluchistan, 388. 

Bainiyan, 492. 

Banaras, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

Bandel, 560 n. 

Bandhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 523. 
.B?\ngash, 3?8, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 591. 
Banpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. 
Barahmula, 356, 535, 535 n. 

Barar* 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, 
651 n. 

Bareli, 432, 537. 

Barha, 425, 403. 

Barhanpur, 330 (where wrong Barham- 
pur), 343, 357, 358, 359, 371, 391, 


453, 474, 550, 551, 565, 566, 567, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 

Bari, 294, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Gujrat), 354, 420, 480 n. 

Basakhwan, 186, 199, 502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama, on, 403. 

Basawar, 271 n. 

Basrah, 87, 105 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n. 

Bayawan, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

Bazuha, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n., 72, 130, 157, 179, 179 n., 
199, 215, 264, 282, 290, 326, 329, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n., 553, 557, 558, 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, 508 n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

Bhagalpur, 350. 

Bhainsi, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 430 n., 435, 
455, 456, 456 n., 505, 505 n. ; near 
the Chanab, 505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 351, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 n., 463, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pass, 544. 

Bhakrala, 544. 

Bhandcr, 568. 

Bhasran (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Ghora, 129, 382, 396, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhati, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482. 

Bhatinda, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 151, 297. 

Bhilsa, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhowal, 365. 

Bidauli, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigram, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 329, 344, 345, 351, 353, 362,. 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 383, 395 n.,. 
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437, 438, 452, 466, 491, 494, 494 n., 
499, 500, 502, 519, 523, 556, 558,’ 
575, 577, 577 n., 589, 613, 685, 688. 
Bihari (Mu^alfarnagar), 430. 

Bihishtabad, vide Sikandrah. 

BIjagarh, 129, 343, 474. 

Bijapur, 34 n., 318, 322, 334, 359, 498, 
501, 520, 537, 665 n., 

Bijnor, 432. 

Bikanir, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 
Bilaspur, 430, 43 L. 

Bilgram, 331 n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

BIrbhum, 432, 496, 554 n. 

Bistam, 559. 

Biyah River, 332. 

Biyana, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Bounlee, 435 n., 436 n., 539 n. 
Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, vide Bahroch. 

Bukhara, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 466 n., 
653, 653 n., 673 n. 

Bullana, 490 n. 

Bundi, 450, 472, 577. 

Burhanabad, 439. 

Bushanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

C AMBAY, vide Kambhayat. 

Caspian Sea, 57 n., 184. 

Chamari, 467, 608. 

Champanlr, 86, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
Chanab River, 58, 456, 505, 508 n. 
Chandauri Chandaura, 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Chandor, Fort, 356. 

Chandpur, 432. 

Charikan, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chatmohor, 688. 

Chauragadh, 397, 446. 

Chausa, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chhach valley, 545 n. 

Chhatbanura, 428. 

Chilianwala, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisus), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 585, 685. 


Chittua, 400, 407. 

Chotana, 584. 

Chunar ((’hanadh), l«\>jrt. 396. 432, 450, 
481. 

Cyprus (Qibrus), S3. 

D AHNASARI (Tenasseum), 86, 291. 
Daigur, Foit, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 261, 357, 523, 
Dalamau, 523. 
l>aman-i lvoli, 482. 

Damavand, 612. 

Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

Dandoqa, 434. 

DangalT, 506 n., 508 n , 689. 

Dantiir, vide Dhantur. 

Darwlsluilmd, 661 n. 

Dasthara River, 382. 

Danar (Zainin Da^ar), 327, 328, 329, 
334, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

Bawlatalmd, or Dharagafli, or l)e,ogir, 
478, 539, 547, 550 n„ 565, 568. 
Daynur, 329. 

De,ogarh, ride Ihilgir. 
l)e,ogir, rule Dawlatabad. 

Deoli Sajari, 387 n. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 576, 586, 587. 

Dhamerl, 545. 

Dhainuni, 454. 

Dhantur (Dhantawar), 503, 591. 

Dhaniiri, 591. 

Dharangaon, 685. 

Dhilrugarh, vide Daw lata bad. 

Dharur, 372. 

Dhasri, 429. 

Dholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 434. 

Dighaputi, 688. 

Dili Qaziyan, 553. 

Dihli, 32, 157, 190, 318, 3^5, 342/3^9, 
352, 359, 360, 394, 396, *34, 442, 454, 
456, 456 n., 457, 465, 408, 518, 552, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n., 668 n. 
Dikhdar, 332 n. 

Dipalpur (Malwah), 185, 332, 432, 504; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Disah, 689. 

Diu, 345, 372. 

Dor River, 591 n. 
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Dunara, 437, 437 n. 

Dungarpur,' 419, 443, 473, 554, 554 n. 
Dwiirka, 344. 

E DAR, vide Idar. 

Europe, 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 n., 
103, 169, 289, 301 n. 

F A DAK, 206. 

Fanijur (in Sumatra), 84 n., 684. 
Farah, m Sijistan, 43 n., 328, 448. 
Farankad, near Samarqand, 480 n. 
Farldabad, near Dihli, 457, 688. 

Fatbabad (Panjab), 456, 473 n. ; Kharki, 
550 n. 

Fatbabad Sarkar Bogla (Bengal), 404, 
405. 

Fatbpur, a vdlagc near Karah, 337. 
Fathpur Hanswah, 380, 425 n., 507. 
Fatbpur Jhinjhanu, 297. 

Fathpur Nikri, 57, 58, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233, 322, 343, 344, 376, 401, 
403, 441, 467, 497, 552, 555, 556, 
557, 579, 580, 669 n. 

Fayz Nabr canal, 353. 

Firuzabad, 336. 

G AKKHAR District, 544, 689. 

Gangii (Godavari), 510. 

Ganges, 33 n., 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 381, 
396. 

Gango, 607, 616. 

Ganjaba, Fort (Ganjawa), 464. 

Garha (Gadba) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- 
‘pur), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451, 
473, 500, 537, 558, 602 n. 

Garb! (Bengal), 344, 350, 356, 361, 374, 
400 n. 

Garni sir, 327', 417, 448. 

Gaur, 184, 334, 406, 407, 450, 593. 

Gawll, ,Foi’U 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Ghandak River, 383, 411. 

Gbarlwali, 309 n. 

Gharjistan, 364, 413 n., 528. 

Ghatraghal, 557. 

Gbazlpur, 218, 327, 336, 415, 451, 492, 
518, 594. 


Ghaznln (Ghazni). 337, 353, 409, 415, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Ghoraghat, 129 n., 363, 365, 399 n., 400, 
421, 438, 482, 528, 593, 685. 
Ghujduwan, 561. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gllan, 184, 186, 468, 497, 529, 611. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go, as, 351. 

Goganda, 361, 437 ; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 536. 

Golah, vide Kant o Golah. 
j Gondwanah, 397, 569. 

I Gorakhpur, 32, 395, 399, 400. 

J Goslikan, or Joshaqan, 57, 298, 298 n. 
Gujan, 559. 

Gujar Kh an, 506 n. 

Gujrat, town in the Punjab, 93, 456 n., 
526. 

I Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88. 98, 99, 149 n., 151, 157, 181, 
193, 215, 263, 296 n., 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 314, 346, 352, 354, 355, 359, 
371, 376, 379, 380, 388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 452, 456, 457, 457 n., 458 n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 500, 515, 
516, 524, 534, 566, 569, 570, 579, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n. 

Gulpaigan, 658 n. 

Gunabad (Junabld), 661. 

Gunachur, near Jfilindbar, 332 n., 687. 
Gura, or Kurar, 545 n. 

Gwaliyar, 32, 60, 129 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 608, 609, 617, 
658 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 

H ADAUTT, 449. 

Haibatpur, vide Pati Haibatpur. 
Hailtin (Pan jab), 387, 508 n. ; vide Hila. 
Hajlpur, 215, 218, 334,344, 351, 374, 383, 
403, 450, 468, 492. 

Haldipur, 560 n. 

Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Hamidpur, 614. 

Handiyab, 129, 129 n., 537, 585. 
Hardwar or Haridwar, 32, 58, 378. 
Haripur or Harpur, 406. 

Haryagayh, 129, 129 n. 

Hasan Abdal, 469, 580. 
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Hashimpur, 431. j 

Hatkanth, 341, 341 n., 424, 547. 

Hatya, 544. • 

Hatyapul, 540, 567. 

Hazara, 301. 

Hilalabad, 352. 

Hila, vide Haila. 

Hindu Kush, 326. 

Hirapur, 370. 

Hirafc, 08, 00, 100, 10X, l OS n., m n ., I 
315, 371, 382, 302, 305, 471, 403,’ I 
578, 642, 661 n., 672 n., 682. | 

Hirmand River, 327. 

Hi$ar (Kabul), 386, 481, 670. 

Hi^ar Flriiza, 32, 60, 338. 

Hoshangabad, 120. i 

Hugli, 406 n., 487, 560, 560 n. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 068 u. 

I DAR (Kdar), 343, 353, 447, 470, 536, ' 

556. 

Ibihabas, or llahabad, vide Allfihfibad. 
Ilichpur, 344, 400, 566. 

Inch (Kashmir), 540. 

Indarab, 478. I 

Indus River, 30, 405 n., 506, 507, 510. 

Iran, 14, 23, 57, 68, 03, 104, 105, 160, ; 

506 n., 570. I 

‘Hraq, 23, 37, 140, 161, 320, 330. 

Irich, 524. ■ 

Isfahan, 57 n., 08. 100, 106, 570, 582, 612, 
635, 630 n., 646, 616 n., 662, 662 n., 
676, 677. 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Islampiir (Rampur), 450, 460. 

Istfilif, 423 n. 

Itawa, 347, 415, 510. 

I^timadpur, near Agra, 473, 473 n. 

J AGDESPUR, 437, 438, 558. 

Jahiinabad, 406 n., 407 n. 

Jaipur, 348 n., 462, 462 n. 

Jais, 576. 

Jaisalmir, 151, 207, 533. 

Jaitaran, 424, 424 n. 

Jakdara, 367. 

Jalalabad, 325, 333. 

Jalalabas, 470. 

Jalalpur, vide Kharwah. 


Jalandhar, 32. 332, 332 n., 338, 132. 507, 
614. 

Jaldpiir, 451. 

•lalesar (Orisa). 104, 107 ; near Dilili, 
160. 

Jalnapiir, in Rarur, 322. 371, 371 n. 

Jalor. 42, 384, 553, 680. 

Jam. 335, 305 n , 500, 611. 

Jammu, 360, 507 n., 510. 

Jamna liner (Jammu), 58. 412, 521. 
J.insuth, 126, 420, 430. 

Jaifin Raiular, 655 n. 

Jaunpur, 32, 108, 278, 331, 335, 336, 337, 
351, 356, 365, 371, 381, .382, 307, 

415, 416, 1.38. 450. 151, 162, 168, 

476. 185, 402, 100, 561, 607, 616, 

638 n., 671 n. 

Ja/.a<-ir, 662, 662 n. 

Jessort*, Jasar, 320, 361. 

Jhanni, 608. 

J hand, 500 n. 

•Ihaikhand, 130. 362. 305, 536, 551. 
Jhelam liner, 508 n. 

Jhmjhon, tide Path pur. 

Jhosi, 320, 170 
•Ihujhar, 331, 103, 420. 

Jodhpur, 151. 207, 310, 381, 4.37, 171. 
Joli-Jnnsath, 120, 130, 131. 

Jon (Sindh), 3.30. 

Joshagan, nde Goshkan. 

Jumihud, 635n., 661 , ndi Guiiah.id. 

J un aga rli, 314, 346, 351, 355, .376. 433, 
400, 516, 470 n. 

Junir, 566. 

Jurbaipln. 658 n. • 

Juwayn, 550. 

K AlU’U 32, 35 n . 57, 68. 60, 00, 225, 
301, 325, 326, 332, 333. 335, 353, 
350, 362, 408, 400, 11«, 412, 

487, 402, 405, 405 n , 50*2, 508, 523, 
533, 538, 580 

Kaelih, 1 10, 151, 311, 461, *177,*477 n., 
570, 581, 582. 

Kahan Riot, 544. 

Kaharnulri Rner, 526. 

Kaila,odha, 431. 

Kakapiir, 540. 

Kakor, 616. 

Kakraulj, 431. 
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Kalali, 348 s 

Kalamur, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

Kalapani, 545. 

Kalinjar, 399, 444, 446, 568, 680 n. 

Kalpi, 32, 337, 358, 389, 442, 518, 545, 
608. 

Kalyanpur, 451. 

Kama, on, 403, 482, 602 n. 

Kambhayat (Cambay), 291, 340,343,493, 
515. 

Kamraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 456, 457, 544, 573. 

Kantit, 470. 

Kant o Colah, 403. 

Karabala, 672, 672 n. 

Karah (Kayah-Manikpur), 202, 336, 396, 
507. 

Karan ja, 541 n. 

Karhara, Fort, 382. 

Karl, in Gujrat, 420. 

Kashan, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., 
582, 663, 663 n., 665, 666. 

Kashghar, 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 
512 n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 68, 69, 69 n., 79, 
80, 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, 
160 n., 169, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 378 ; conquest of, 
412 ; 484, 491, 504, 506, 507, 513, 
51.8, 519, 529, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. 

' Ka^ak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407. 

Katangl, 396 n. ; vide Ga^ha. 

Kathiwar, 420. 

Kayrana, 613. 

Kazariin, 549. 

Khabushiin, 675 n. 

Khachrod, 534. 

Khaf, or Khawaf. 493, 494, 494 n., 661 n. 

KhVibar Pass, 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalgaw (Golgong), 350 n., 400 n. 

Khallukh, 98 n. 

Khandar (?), 462 n. 

Khandesh (Dandesh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 516. 

Khanpur. 487 ; (Panjab), 506 n. 

Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536. 

Kharbuza. 54£. 

Khari, 431. 

Kharjard. 494. 


KharkI, vide Aurangabad. 

Kharwa Jalalpur, 430. 

Khatauli, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khattu> 570. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Khavrabad (Panjab), 353, (Audh), 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

Khizrabad, 353. 

Khizrpur, 365. 

Khurasan, 23, 57 n., 98, 108 n., 327, 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khurda (Orisa), 548, 552, 677 n. 
Khushab, 338, 408, 409, 525. 

Khuzistan, 57, 57 n. 

Khwaia Awash, 493. 

Khwaja ISayyaran, 493. 

Khwarazm, its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
KingrI, 579. 

Kirman, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide Kuch. 

Koh-i Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalali, 366. 

Koinalnair, or Kobhalmir, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 489. 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 349. 

Kuch Bihar, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kuch Haju, 552, 552 n., 689. 

Kuhpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 506 n. 

Kundli, 429. 

Kurar, 544. 

Kurdistan, 329. 


ADLA,T, 441. 

J Lahari Bander, 291, 391 ; vide 
Loharl. 

Laharpur (Audh), 687. 

Lahor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 98, 99, 101, 
216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 378, 394 n., 395, 
403, 455, 456 n., 457, 488, 488 n., 
495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 562, 574, 
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575, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, 610, 614, ] 

615, 616, 617, 639 n., 678 n., 682 n., 
686, 087, 689. 

Lakhx Fort, 356, 541. 

Lakhinpur, 369. 

Lakhnau, 33, 373, 395, 403, 403 n., 432, 
468, 523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (Sambhal), 330. 

Lalang, Fort, 516. 

Lamghanat, 367. 

Laristan, 549, 609, 668 n., 670 n. 

Loharl, 465, 526 ; vide Lahari. 

Lohgadh, 539. 

Ludhiyana, 333, 470. 

Luhawar, 341 n. 

Luni (Baunli ?), 435, 539. 


M ACHHlWARA, 330, 423. 

Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 
Madinah, 284 n., 326. 

Mahda, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra River, 343, 515. 

Mahkar, 499, 539. 

Mahmudabad, 570 n. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairtha (MIratli), 340, 397, 398, 472, 483, 
531, 553 n. 

Maisana, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (Majhera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Makkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656 n., 
678 n. 

Malacca, 291. 

Maler, 591. 

Malibar (Malabar), 290. 

Mallgadh, 559. 

Malin, 661 n. 

Malwah, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
364, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 473, 474, 513, 
515, 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgarb, 501. 

Mandla, 396 n. 

Mandla,ir, 412 n. 


Mandu, or Mandu, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 

Mangalkot, 487, 491'. 

Manikpur, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mankot, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 
394 n., 395 n., 403, 416 n., 507. 
Manoharpur, 554 n. 

Man^ura, 465. 

Mnn.surpur, 430. 

Mararaj, 90, 370. 

Margala, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Marw, 644. 

Marwar, 347, 531. 

Mash, had, 57 n., 99, 106, 108, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 414 n., 609, 534, 634 n., 
638, 662 n., 675, 675 n„ 678, 680 n., 
681, 682. 

Miithila, Fort, 464, 465. 

Mathura, 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Mau (Nurpur State), 369, 586. 

Ma-wara ’n-nahr, 196, 346. 

Mazandanln, 659, 679, 679 n. 

Mednipur, 364, 406 n ., 407, o36. 

Megna River, 365 n. 

Mewiir, rule Maiwar. 

Mew at, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
354 n., 552. 

Mishi ((’hanipfiran), 492. 

Miranpur, 431. 

Miyan Kal (Sninar<|and), 402 n., 615, 
615 n., 636, 637 n. 

Mohan (Audh), 502. 

Mohini, 402, 415. 

Mol her, 561. 

Mol Manoharnagar, 554. 

Morna, 431. 

Mughiilniari, 407, 407 n. 
Muhaniniailabad, 451, 492. 

Muhibb ^AlIpHr, 466. 

Munnipore (Assam), 309 p. /**. 
Mulkapur, 565. 

Multan, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 356 
364, 379, 383, 390/391; 392, 436 
465, 526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 
Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwal (?), 337. 

Mungir, 377. 

Muriidabad, 534. * 

Murshidabad, 363, 496. 

Mu^affarnagar, 425, 427 ; built, 430, 431 
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ADlNAH (Sambhal), 415 n. ; vide 
Naginah. 

Nadot, 355, 384. 

Nagarchln, 310 n. 

Nagarkot, 349, 369, 443, 471, 515. 

Nagina, 432 ; vide Nadlnah. 

Nagor, 33, 101, 151, 175, 331, 364, 379, 
384, 397, 405, 422, 480 n., 548, 553 n. 
Nahr-i Shihab Canal, 353. 

Nahrwalah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 639 n. 

Namaksar, 525, 525 n. 

Nandanpur, 129. 

Narbaddah River, 343, 354, 359, 404, 474. j 
Narhan, 451. 

Narnaul, 335, 347, 388, 399, 607. 

Narwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 

Nasik, 385, 459. 

Nausari, in Gujrat, 193. 

Naushiid, in Turkestan, 98 n. 

Nawabganj (Singror), 336. 

Nawshahra, 484. 

Nazar, 672 n., 673 n. 

Nazrbar, 354, 516. 

Nek Ujyal, 587. 

Nllab River, 326, 507. 

Nindah, 60. 

Nishapur, 108, 108 n., 337, 352, 379, 493, 
559, 649, 660, 680. 

Nijamabad, 278 n. 

O DGlR, in the Dakhin, 369, 556. 

Oorcha, vide Undchah. 

Opsa, 130, 318, 344, 359, 362, 362 n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380, 383, 
395, 395 n., 400, 400 n., 404, 404 n., 
405, 406, 474 n., 501, 527, 532, 533, 
534, 548, 552, 571, 586, 587; 594. 
Qrmufy vide Hurmuz. 

P AJKORA River, 368. 

PahlunpuV, 689. 

Pak Patan (or Patan-i Panjab, or 
Ajodhan), 32, 190, 297, 343, 653 n. 
Pakhali, 160, 504, 535, 563. 

Pakka, 544. 

Palamau, 494 n* 577 n. 

Panhan (?) 58, 083. 

Panlpat, 190, 335, 431, 613. 


Panipur (Kashmir), 540 n. ; vide Banpur 
and Panpur. 

Panjab, 23 n., 26, 31 n., 35 n.,«58, 68, 72, 
140, 158, 182, 326, 330, 331, 338, 
339, 353, 385, 387, 394, 394 n., 403 
451, 456, 471, 495, 506 n., 507, 508, 
519. 

Pannah, 129, 470, 685. 

Panpur (Panipur), in Kashmir, 90 ; vide 
Panipur. 

Paraspur, in Kashmir, 90. 

Parenda, 454, 494 n. 

Parsaror, 373. 

Patan, or Patan-i Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan. 

Patan (Gujrat), 326, 332, 339, 343, 354, 
355, 365, 402, 420 ; battle of, 432, 
433; 445, 447, 458, 458 n., 461, 
480 n., 490, 499, 500, 515. 

Patan (on the Godavari), 510, 539. 

Pathan (Paithan), 329, 456, 495, 508. 

Pathri, 556. 

Pati Haybatpur, 140. 

Patiyala, 429. 

Patna, 32, 334, 376, 377, 383, 411, 471, 
518. 

Fatyali, 402. 

Paunar, 541 n. 

Pawangayh, 334. 

Pegu, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 n., 69 n., 70, 99, 141, 181, 
184, 326, 328, 330, 347, 471. 

Peshawar, 368, 381, 408, 434, 519, 523. 

Pharwala, 506 n., 689. 

Phdlaur, 687, 

PihanT, 522, 522 n., 523. 

Pind Dadan Khan. 507 n. 

Pindl Gheb, 507 n. 

Pinjar, 535. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 397. 

Portugal, 101, 291. 

Pothwar, 544, 545 n. 

Pur Mandal, 437. 

Puri, 362, 395 n., 400 n. 

Purnia, 432, 482. 

Q A^IN (Persia), 108 n., 661, 661 n. 

Qalat, 329, 347, 448, 506. 

Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 358, 
415, 516, 522, 532. 
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‘Qandahar, 69, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330 
334, 335, 347, 358, 367, 373, 389, 390* 
391, 3$4 n., 408, 409, 410, 417, 448, 
449, 494 n., 495 n., 513, 566, 5 7*> 
578, 580, 615. 

Qarabagh, 367. 

Qazwln, 107, 109, 219, 496, 643. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus. 

Qipchaq, 682. 

Qirghiz, 140. 

Qiryat-i Khudawand Khan. 490 n. 

'Qisus, or Qistus, vide Chios. 

Qum, 578, 667. 

Qunduz, 330. 

K AHUTARA, 539. 

Riijawat, 347. 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

Rajor, in Kashmir, 322, 513. 

Rajori, 60. 

Rajpipla, 355. 

Rajputana, 365. 

Raj shah i, 688. 

Rampiir (Islampiir), 459, 460. 

Rftmsir, 574. 

Rankatta, 352. 

Rantanbhur, 33, 199, 342, 349, 373, 421, 
435, 435 n., 436, 436 n., 449, 459, 
482, 189, 519, 540. 

Rasht, 644 n. 

Rasulpur, on the Jhelum, 387. 

Ratanpur, 129, 129 n., 446. 

Rawal Pindl, 507 n., 544. 

Ray (Khurasan), 668, 668 n. 

Ray Rarcli, 336. 

Raysln, 129, 329, 314, 500. 

Red Sea, 87. 

Rewa, 446. 

* Rohankhera, 490, 490 n. 

Rohtas (in Bihar), 129, 129 n., 363, 374, 
376, 437, 466, 472, 472 n., 557, 564 ; 
(in the Panjab), 504, 505, 544. 
Rudkhana-yi Nasheb, 339. 

S ABHAR, 322, 348, 392 n. 

Sabzwar, 57, 57 n., 423, 559, 670, 
670 n., 672 n., 682 n. 

Safidun, 353, 611. 

Saharanpur, 33. 


Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwiin, :!.>«, :t,vin. ; ,„lr SiwaMu,,. 
Sajawalpiir, 473. 

Sakit, 336, 311 n., 481. 

Sakrawal, 337. 

Salimabad, 187. 

Salimgadh, 456. 

Salimnagar, 362. 

Salt Range, 507 n., 525. 

Sam.ina, 591. 

Samarqand, 69, 103 n., 196, 315, 467, 
608, 610, 675 n. 

Sambalhapa, 426, 429, 430, 431. 

Sambhal, 33. 35 n , 328, 330, 335, 339, 
351, 106, 514, 531, 537. 539, 610, 614. 
Samogar. 473 11., 531. 

Sanelior, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah, 117. 

Sandha.oll, 431. 

Sauganir, 348, 480 n. 

Sanjan, 491. 

Santur, 534. 

Santavas, 129, 103. 

Sarangpur, 33, 341, 374, 379, 401, 402, 
149, 471, 474, 174 n., 489. 

Sariiy .lagu, 527 n. 

Sarharpur, 116, 416 n. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Salinnd, 33, 111, 
329, 331 11., 335, 391, 488 n., 591, 
614. 

Sarkieh, near Ahmadabild, 355, 461, 
570 n., 638 n , 672 11. 

Kama I, 353, 381, 432, 147, 462, 515. 
Sarohi, 339, 384, 385, 385 n., 461. 

Saronj, 33, 421, 507, 568 
Saror, 333. 

Sarvv River, 41 1 11. 

Kara ii r, 111. 

Satgaw, 13<), 291, 350, 350 n., 364, 405, 
586. t •«*» .* 

Satvvas (Sant was), 129,403. 

Saw ad and Hijor, 439, 469, 508, 525. 
Sawah, 656, 656 11. , 667, 670. • 

Sehoda, 568. 

Sewe Fort, 390. 

Shall a bad, 112, 218, 219, 446. 

Shahjiur, 356, 384 ; on the C'hanab, 457 n. 
Shahr-i Xaw, 439. 

Shaja^atpur, ride Shuja^atpur. 
Shamsabad, 402. 
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Sharifabad, 363. 

Shavkhawal, 347, 387, 462. 

Shergaj-h (Qanawj), 336, 435 n., 437. 
Sherpur, 435 n., 436, 436 n. ; — ‘'Atai, 
363, 496 ; — Murcha, 362, 483. 

ShirAz, 34 n., 107, 199, 271, 285 n., 326, 
330, 499, 537, 639, 663, 669, 674. 
Shirwan, 34 n., 140, 186, 187, 342 n. 

Shi.uri (Sooree), 496. 

Shor, 409 n. 

Shuja5atpur, 473, 473 n. 

Shustar, 57 n., 615, 675 n. 

§iffin, 206. 

§ihhatpur, 351. 

Sijistan, 43 n. 

Sikandarabad, 352. 

Sikandrah (Bihishtabad), 220, 277 n., 
352 n., 372. 

Sikri, vide Fathpur Sikri. 

Silhab, 352 n. 

Sima wall, 297. 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 330, 356, 356 n., 359, 
378, 391, 391 n., 392, 392 n., 614. 

Sind Sagar Du,ab, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 336. 

Sira wand, 494. 

Sirdhana (MIrath), 430. 

Sirdhaoli, 430, 430 n. 

Sirguja, 129, 685. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistan, 328, 448. 

Sitpur, 608. 

Siwana, Fort, 384, 437, 437 n., 531. 
Siwastan, or Sahwan, 356 n., 391, 391 n.. 

526, 529, 548, 576, 579. 

Siyah-ab River, 418. 

Siyalkot, 33, 395, 675 n. 

Sodhara, 456 n. 

Sohan River, 545 n. 

S.ompdt, 344, 345. 

Soobanroeka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 409 n., 554 n. 

Sorun, 58„683«. 

Srinagar (Garhwal), 534 ; (Kashmir), 

' 370, 412. 

Sukkhar, 525, 580. 

Sultanpur, 181, 371, 614 ; — Bilkari,. 
438, 543, 548 ; — Gakkhar District, 
506 n. 

Sultanpur River, 455. 


Sumatra, 85, 684. 

Sundarban, 365 n. 

Sunnam, 297. 

Sunnargaw, 365, 438. 

Supa, 356. 

Surat, 32, 35 n., 330, 343, 375, 380, 385, 
420, 433, 480 n., 499, 515, 516, 518, 
613. 

Surkhab River, 418. 


T ABARH1NDA, 332. 

Tabriz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 503, 558, 
579, 660, 672. 680, 680 n. 

Tajpur, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 406, 411, 447, 478, 485, 518. 
Takht-i Sulayman, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

Taligaw, 541 n. 

Talingana, 359, 490 n., 556. 

Tanda, 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandcra, 431. 

TaptI River, 359. 

Tiiqan, 326. 

Tarfan, 511. 

Tashkand, 609. 

Tattah (Thathah), 112, 151, 216, 290, 329, 
333, 351, 356, 391, 391 n., 393, 409, 
463, 465, 501, 508, 511, 526, 538, 576, 
646 n. 

Taybad, 395. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari. 

Terah Mount, 383, 388, 525. 

Thalner, 566. 

Thana Langar, 461. 

Thanesar, 111, 111 n., 607. 

Thori, 435 n. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, , 
309 n., 323, 365 n., 506 n., 529, 676 n. 
Tihanpur, 429. 

Tihara, 140, 140 n., 432. 

Tihran (Teheran), 571, 668. 

Tila, 544. 

Tilpat, 457. 

Tilwara, on the Biyah, 332. 

Tiranbak, 533. 

Tirmiz, 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong Tang). 

Tis-ha, 431. 
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Toda, $94. 

Tons River (Benares), 316. 

Tulsipur, 431. 

Turan, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326, 327. 

Turkey, 119, 140, 289. 

Turshiz, 675. 

Tus, 678 n. 

U CHH, 614. 

Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474, 534, 
577 n. 

Unchhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
Undchha, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. 
Urchah, vide Undchha. 

Utgar (Udantglr), or Ootgir, or Deogurh, j 
412 n. 


Y AZTRABAI) (Panjab), 456 n. 
Vhalna, 430. 


WASIT, 425. 

’ ’ WcrkopaM, 677 n. 


yAMAX, 87. 

A Yazd, 98, 99, 673 n., 681. 

Z ABULISTAN, 353, 362, 367, 368. 

388, 469, 470. 

Zafarnagar, 565. 

Zaliak (Zahak-Bfuniyan), 492, 506. 
Zamaniya, founded, 337 ; 415, 471. 
Zanzibar, 289. 

Zirbad [ZirabiidJ, east of Sumatra, 87, 


87 n., 684. 
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